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Bkfence of the East India Company — Indian Revenue — 
Indian Justice — and Colonization. 

We are glad to perceive that the seed we have sown is beginning 
to promise an abundant harvest. For a long period our duty has 
been somewhat monotonous, from the difliculty of rousing the ad- 
vocates of that Monopoly against which onr labours have been, for 
nearly six years directed, in England, into any thing like tangible op- 
position. These labours are now likely to become more varied as well 
as more vigorous, since we find the advocates of the ‘existing system’ 
have been, at length, induced to gird on their armour. Repose and. 
silence were the two great bulwarks of the East India Company and 
its Chartered Monopoly. As long as any ‘ agitation of the (juestion,’ 
respecting the benetits or evils, arising from their continuance, could 
be postponed or prevented, so long was there food for hope to be sus- 
tained upon. Rut if this ‘ agitation’ can only be effected so as to 
bring them fairly into the field, and to put them on their defence, how- 
ever high or able their advocates, they are lost beyond all hope of re- 
demption. That ‘ consummation, so devoutly to be wished,’ appears 
then to be on the eve of being realized. The Directors of the East 
India Company themselves, made, it is true, but a very poor stand 
against their assailants in the late Debate in the House of Commons; 
but some friendly advocates have started up on their behalf in otlier 
quarters, and, actuated with that zeal which seems so becoming, 
when well-paid servants eulogize their honorable masters, they have 
sent no less than three pioneers into the field. The first has written 
an article in the East India Company’s especially patronized and 
protected periodical,* ‘ The Asiatic .Tournal,’ published by the Com- 
pany’s booksellers in Leadenhall Street : the second has written a 
pamphlet under the attractive cognomen of ‘ Tlayfair and the third 
has put forth his production as one courting investigation, by giving 
his name and rank at length, us Mr. Thomas Campbell Robertson, 
of the Bengal Civil Service.* 

The intention of all these writers, is to refute the arguments 
which have been recently advanced against the East India Company, 

* Remarks on several recent publications, regarding the Civil Govermnent 
and Foreign Policy of Bntish India. By Thomas Campbell Robertson,’ 
Benga^Civil Service. London : John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1829. 
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and more especially those adduced by Mr. Rickards, and the anony- 
mous authors of the two works entitled, — ‘ View of the Present 
State and Future Prospects of Free Trade and Colonization in India/ 
and ‘ Reflections on the Present State of British India.’ We shall 
examine them each in his turn ; but as we think the place of honor 
justly due to him who comes before the world without concealment 
or disguise, and who, therefore, evinces his willingness to incur all 
the responsibility that may attach to his party or opinions, we 
shall give Mr. Robertson, in this case, precedence. In adverting to 
the scruples of otheis as to this jioint, this gentleman himself avows 
his belief, that those most capable of commenting effectually upon 
the publications hostile to the East India Company, are deterred 
from coming forward by ‘official delicacy / and so he himself must 
]day the part of the mighty Ajax, and .shelter all the little 'I'elamons 
of the Monojioly under his shield. Our author would apparently 
have us to understand by this, that there is a battery of great guns 
in reserve, which has only to ojicn out to demolish us and that he 
himself is little better than a kind of pocket ]>islol, as compared 
with the heavy artillciy alluded to. 'I'lii.s, however, is underrating 
his own power - Mr. Uoliertson is, in fact, a man of talent, but 
upon this occasion lie has taken up a weak cause ; he is in a false 
position, and consc({uenlly makes a very indiircrent aj)[)carance. 
Belial himself, indeed, would have made but jioor work with a 
cause .so outrageously wrong as the JMonojioly of the East India 
Company in trade, power, and patronage. The Deputy Chairman 
of the East India (Company, for example, who, wdioevcr else he 
may be, is certainly not Behai, if we are to judge from his 
exhibition in the (’onimons House of Parliament, on the l‘2th and 
14th days of May last, can make nothing at all of the subject. 
Can he be one of the great guns ‘ reserving its fire from olficial 
delicacy ?’ 

There is one assertion of our author, made at the very outset, 
which we think is unwarranted by the course pursued by his 
opponents. He tells us roundly that these opponents, one and all, 
are ' animated by a common feeling of hostility towards the East 
India Company and its servants.’ It is his mistake, to imagine that 
hostility to a system is the same thing as hostility to men : in con- 
formity with this error, he .seems to have jiersuadcd himself that 
if the men be right, so must ihe system be also. Now, the agents, 
in this case, are English gentlemen, tapial to any of their class. 
Even a bad system has not deprived them of national feeling and 
national honour. They are, in fact, no more answerable for all the 
evils of that system, than the shcrilT and his officers are answerable 
for the crime of the malefactor, at whose execution they .are called 
upon by the law to assist. In not one of the works to whief our 
author alludes, can we discover a shade of personality or vitupe- 
ration of persons, as unconnected with measures and principles. 
Mr. Rickards especially takes various opportunities of doing justice 
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to the good intentions and abilities of the home authorities, of the 
local governments, and of the ])iiblic servant'^ in general, at the very 
moment, too, that he is exposing, with irresistible skill and success, 
their blundering and pernicious system.* 

Before analysing the work now under review, it is necessary that 
we should examine the author’s own (jualilications, for the task he 
has undertaken. The subjects treated of by his opjuinents are pretty 
extensive. They embrace the manners, habits, and history of all 
the Indian races subject to the dominion of (Jreat Britain. They 
embrace the agriculture of India, the trade of India, and especially 
its commercial relations with (Jreat Britain. I hey embrace all the 
revenue systems of India from the earliest to the latest time: tliey 
treat of certain monopolies, not of a very benevolent description, 
exercised by the East India Company, and finally they discuss the 
merits and demerits of European Colonization in India. 

The author's cjualification.s, according to his own statement, 
are these ; he was one year Judge and Magistrate in the lower pro- 
vinces of the Bengal Presidency, and seven years in tlie upper pro- 
vinces in the same ca[)acity,and he passed three years with the armies 
in Ava in a diplomatic situation. Moreover, he is a civil servant of 
tile East India Company. U’lth all the rest of India, except the 
places just named, he professes to be unacipiainted j he knows 
nothing of Madras, he knows nothing of Bombay. With the sub- 
ject of commerce he is, by his own account, wholly unacciuaintcd. 
Of his knowledge of the state of Indian husbandry, there are no in- 
dications whatever 5 he seems never to have been employed in the 
revenue department, and to have given very little of his attention to 
it ; and as to monopolies, there is nothing in his work to shew 
whether the Hindoos eat dear and dirty, or cheap and clean salt — 
whether dysenteries or alligators be most eflieient in carrying off 
the manufacturers 3 or wlicther the Company derives a profit of 8 
or of 800 per cent, from the exclusive s.ale of its opium f. 


* Take the following sample: — ‘ In these principles every one must ap- 
plaud tile intention of the original projector of the scheme ; and it is but 
justice to the Court of Directors to add, that the whole of their printed 
correspondence, on this head, indicates an anxious desiie to see these prin- 
ciples carried into full effect. Their letters abound with excellent instruction, 
sound philosophical views, a constant desire to promote the general welfare, 
and more especially to guard the lower classes against oppression ; but the 
system of land taxation which we had adopted fiorn our predecessors, the 
amount of that tax, and the machinery by which it was reidized, opposed 
insurmountable obstacles to the accomplishment of the Court’s benevolent 
views.’ — Richards's India, p. 570 . 

f ‘As I intend to confide my remarks to those topics with which I have 
had opportunities of becoming conversant, it is not my design to touch upon 
the subject of trade, or to question any asset lion connected with the two 
sister presidencies of Madras or Bombay.’ — ‘ I know nothing of Southern 
India &c.’ pages 2 and 40. 
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The first point upon which our author touches, is the prejudice 
of caste among the Hindoos, as far as these relate to their capacity 
of becoming consumers of European products. Upon the whole he 
allows that the Hindoos have no prejudices of such a nature as to 
make them unprofitable customers j he does not even deny that the 
prejudices of caste are giving way in Calcutta and its vicinity. 

* Eventually,’ says he, ‘ perhaps the disappearance of this ancient 
body (the old chiefs of Bengal) will not be much to be deplored, as 
the race now rising to fill their place arc likely to be less deeply 
imbued with the prejudices of their superstition, and better fitted in 
consequence, to receive and communicate that knowledge which 
Europeans alone can impart. 'J'he rising class alluded to is com- 
posed of the debris of the ancient gentry blended with numerous 
families whom commeice and speculation have, during the last half 
century of tranquillity, raised to opulence. It is in Calcutta, audits 
vicinity, that individuals of this class are most frequently to be found, 
who evince a taste for European science and general literature. The 
progress that some of them have made is said, by those best qualified 
to judge, to be amazing j while the disposition evinced by them to 
aid establishments for the promotion of education, justifies a hope, 
that much may be effected through their agency, towards diffusing 
that general information by which alone any real change can be 
operated in the religious or moral condition of their countrymen.’ 
This is good and liberal, but our author is not satisfied to rest here^ 
he fears that virtue has not kept pace with knowledge, and considers 
that the eflVct of the relaxed llindooism, very discernible in Calcutta, 
js questionable on the moral conduct of the people. 

Touching the carnivorous propensities of the Hindoos, there is 
some information about their not being reluctant to partake of veni- 
son and the flesh of the wild boar — a minute matter which it was 
superfluous to rehearse, after Bishop Hebcr had already informed us 
that a Raja of high rank and great power slaughtered 60,000 ani- 
mals in a fortnight, and that Bramins themselves not only eat flesh, 
but with a versatility of character worthy of the heroic ages, play at 
once the part of butchers, cooks and priests. On this point our 
author is of opinion that had Bishop Heber consulted young men 
who were in the habit of going out on hunting parties, ‘ he could 
not have sailed from England in such ignorance as he appears to 
have done.’ This is followed by a piece of very good advice, which 
we wish had been given effectually about the year 1813, viz. to put 
no reliance on "the fading recollections of some superannuated 
servants of the Company.’ 

The next subject which our author takes up is the land reve- 
nue. Mr. Rickards, by laboured researches, carried on through 
355 pages, has shewn that the land revenue system in India, is one 
of the most barbarous and oppressive institutions, in every form and 
modification of it, which the world has ever known. He has shewn 
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that in one part of the country, and that, too, vvliere the system is 
least oppressive, the government ta\ was assumed at half the gross 
I)roduce of the land on a clumsy and conjectural estimate of it. He 
has shewn that the Hritish (iovernment attempted to create a Hin- 
doo aristocracy, by Hinging to the alleged pro])rietor a tithe of its 
own moiety, which is nearly the same thing as if the (iovernment of 
this country were to annihilate all existing proprietory rights, — 
reduce the tithes to one half their present amount, — declare that the 
clergy who received these tithes were the proprietors of the land, 
and would answer every useful purpose of a natural aristrocracy, and 
then taking to itself forty per cent, of the gross produce as tax, call 
upon the world to admire its justice and its liberality, but iibove all 
its moderation ! He has shewn, and our author acknowledges it, 
that nearly all the native gentry of the country were ruined by this 
effort to elevate them. — He has exhibited the government in another 
part of India assuming fifty, fifty-live, and even sixty per cent, of 
the gross produce of the soil as its inherent right*. He has exhi- 
bited it attemj)ting to make a yearly survey of every Held in a terri- 
tory of 154,()00 s(|uare miles, — keeping an account current with 
every peasant of an agricultural population of thirteen millions and 
a half 3 in short, endeavouring to do that for an empire which no 
proprietor of common sense in this part of the world would attempt 
to do for an estate of 500 acres. Doing all this, Mr. Rickards has 
exhibited the same government ])raising and be-jiraising itself for its 
tender and humane attention to Hindoo usages — deprecating unhal’^ 
lowed change, and aiming, but happily aiming in vain, to fill its 
pockets in strict conformity to ‘ native custom.’ Mr. Robertson reads 
all this, and without any examination of the merits, or demerits, 
of the system, only says quietly, that the government must have 
money to pay their civil and military disbursements. With respect 
to the most exquisite branch of the case, the special darling of the 
Directors, as above depicted, our author covers himself and his 
employers with the broad shield of his ignorance, and when he 
speaks of the effects of the system upon the condition of the people 
within the circle of his peculiar knowledge, the scope of his argu- 
ment is to the following effect. 

The peasantry of Ikihar arc better off than the peasantry of 
Ireland 3 the peasantry of the North-western provinces are not so 
well off as the peasantry of Jiahar, and the peasantry of Dengal are 
the most miserable of the three. He does not state what propor- 

* ‘ But this cannot be considered to be a fair comparison, as the calcula- 
tion of the expected revenue has been made after allowing the cultivators a 
.share of only forty per cent, of the produce, whereas the proposed field 
assessment has been formed after allowing them forty-five per cent, of the 
produce, which the collector states to be il»e usual rate throughout that part 
of the eountry.’ — Revenue Selectwnsy vol. 3, p. 514. 
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tion the discomfort of the latter bears to that of the fortunate inha- 
bitants of the Emerald Island’^. 

Our author brings forward a solitary case of peculiar mode- 
ration in the land tax, not however })articularly well authenticated. 
This was the instance of an estate of the net rental of SO^OOOl. 
a-year with an assessment of 3 , 500 /. The tax here is between 
eleven and twelve per cent., and therefore exceeds, what was no 
trifle, the income tax of Great Britain, of which the assessment 
was not estimated on the actual j)roceeds, but on a rental calcu- 
lated at one-fourth and one-hfth of the gross produce. It con- 
siderably exceeds the amount of the tithes in this country, which 
Paley, himself benefitting by tithes, had the candour to acknow- 
ledge was one of the most burthensome and mischievous taxes 
ever imposed upon industry. M r. Kobertson does not inform us 
whether the estate in (|uestion was fairly assessed, or under assessed, 
when the tax was lixed in perpetuity 5 he makes no reference 
whatever to the original [irineiple of the assessment, which was to 
take ^ one half the gross produce,’ and give a tithe of tliis half to 
the alleged jiroprietor. About one-third part of the whole country 
at the period of the assessment was reckoned, by the very framers 
of the assessment itself, to be uncultivated and unreclaimed, After 
population, and witli it cultivation, had been advancing for thirty 
years, our author seizes upon this jieriod for estimating the mo- 
deration of the original assessment. 'I'liis is utterly preposterous. 
The tax paid on the land rent just now by the ditferent states of the 
American Union, is extremcv'y moderate — nay, trilling — but if it had 
been assessed when the population was small and a greater part of 
the country a wild, it w'ould have been intoleraldc. ’ Mr. Bobertson 
charges his adversaries very liberally throughout his performance 
with unfair and over-rated statements. W'e leave it to his own 
candour to consider, whether the example now adduced does not 
render himself liable to a sharp retribution for a similar offence. 

The original assessment in the state in which the country then 

* Mr, Koberlsoi), who docs not seem to have served much in lower Bengal, 
has rather an unfavoni able opinion of the inlubitants of that part of the 
country. It is not lus wish ‘to disparage (he people,’ but he adds, not- 
willislanding, ‘ A.s tlie subjects of a juiisdiction, they are the most trouble- 
some race in India to govern. They are as slippery as cels and as jietulant 
as monkies ; humble in one’s presem e, contumacious at a distance. When 
in numbers they are not to be made contented.’ These ‘discontented eels’ 
and contumacious monkies, however, arc the only people in India who liave 
made any sensible and considerable ])rogress in civilization, since the esta- 
blishment of the British authority. They are by far the wealthiest people in 
India, and although there is ‘ no making them contented,’ there has been 
neither rebellion nor commotion among them for above sixty years. We 
should not be surpnsed if this race, so ‘troublesome to govern,’ were a little 
inconveniently clainoious for more justice than is at [present administered 
to them. 
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was, must be considered a violation of natural rights, and i^riev- 
ously oppressive in point of amount. While this was the case, 
and the East India Company were receiving, or believed themselves 
to be receiving, about forty per cent, of the gross produce of the 
land, the permanent assesbuient had their heartiest apj)lause. It 
was a noble, a generous, a disinterested measure. 'Phe assess- 
ment in time ‘righted’ itself. One-third of the area of the country 
was uncultivated at the time it was made j there was room for in- 
creased population, and there was roorn for extended agriculture, 
and both naturally took place. Some cultivated lands too had 
altogether been omitted in the assessment 5 the tax fixed in per- 
petuity no longer increased with every increase of culture j the 
country enjoyed trampnllity, its foreign commerce increased, and 
even liritish capital was indirectly and clandestinrhj ap])lied to the 
improvement of tlie land. Erom these causes, the oiiginal assess- 
ment ceased to he the scourge it was, and became comparatively 
moderate. From the moment that these happy conse(piences fol- 
lowed, tlie East India Directors denounced their old favourite as a 
ineasurc of singular ignorance and improvidence , and for the last 
twenty years they have never ceased to deplore, that the pledged 
faith of the British nation for the perpetual settlement could not be 
revoked in order to enable them again to take forty or lifty j)er cent, 
of the accumulated industry and improvement of the six and thirty 
years which have elapsed since they unhappily committed their llrst 
error. 

The favourite system since then Ikis been to subject the country, 
from year to year, to the scourge of a new assessment j and even 
where a perpetual settlement was solemnly jdedged twice over, 
they have obstinately persevered in refusing to redeem it. Our 
antlior charges all the misery which ensued from the original per- 
petual assessment, to the sale of lancis for arrears of tax. Me 
thinks the Native inh;ibitants would have preferred, as he expresses 
it, to have been scourged, impri.mned, and put to death, to having 
their lands sold. Never for one moment does he touch upon the 
cause which rendered it necessary to sell the lands, the exorbitant 
amount of an assessment which the owner was wholly incaf)able of 
paying. This is like blowing a man’s brains out and laying the 
whole blame upon the pistol. 

The utmost amount of the rent of land in England, or, indeed, 
in any other country, is one-third, one-fourth, or one-lifth of the 
gross produce, according to circumstances. If the government of 
this country were to assess the whole lands of the kingdom even at 
these reduced rates, returning a tithe of the tax to the proprietor j 
can our author for a moment believe that one proprietor out of a 
thousand would be able to pay such an imposition, or escape utter 
ruin, if it were literally and rigorously exacted ’ Forty per cent, 
was the amount of assessmeut assumed in Bengal, and wherever 
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this was litornlly exacted, that is, wherever there were not omis- 
sions in making the assessment, the proprietors were of course 
ruined, and it is unanimoiftly admitted, that in the course of a few 
sljort years, a greater and more sudden revolution in the state of 
landed property t(K)k place, than the invasion of the Goths and 
V^andals produced in Italy ! 

JVIr. Robertson amuses himself in one place by fancying what 
kind of advice ]\Ir. Rickards, and the author of the ' Rellections on 
the Present State of Rritish India,’ would have given to ‘ (dive, 
Hastings, and other distinguished men,’ on the subject of the land 
revenue, had they been admitted into their councils, d'he author of 
the work last named, be he who he may, is evidently a man of 
sense and information, and we think it would have done no harm 
to the ‘distinguished men’ in (piestion to have taken a little 
counsi'l from him. As to Mr. Rickards, knowing him to be a man 
of honour, of comprehensive views, and of intimate knowledge of 
his subject, we think it not improbable that he would have spoken 
in council, as follows : ‘1 his country, to be sure, gentlemen, has 
been mis-governed from time immemorial, and the barbarous go- 
vernments which preceded the British have been in the habit of 
taking one half the gross produce of the land in the shape of tax, 
but this is not the custom ot your country. There is no necessity 
for your continuing to misgovern the country, or to extort from its 
inhabitants a tax more ojipressive than ever you heard of in any 
well-governed country, merely because barbarians have done so 
before you. I he Hindoos will not complain of your moderation, 
this is not one of the innovations that will impair the stability of 
your ])ower. No doubt you want money to carry on the business 
of government, Imt if you will be jileased to put the sums which 
you have e.xtortcd for your own private use into the jiublic treasury, 
their very respectable amount will relieve the public wants, and 
enable you to behave with moderation towards the inhabitants.’ 
lo Lord Clive in particular, he would jirobably have said, ‘1 find, 
my Lord, that you, and your Council and others, besides your sa- 
laries, have iiocketed bribes from the Native princes in three short 
years, to the extent of nearly two millions sterling, and that you 
yourself in particular, contrary to your duty, accepted an estate of 
BOjOtX)/. a-year during the same period. Gn the subject of mono- 
polizing the internal trade in salt, tobacco, and betel-nut,’ he 
might justly have said, ‘ Wdiat business, my Lord, has an English 
nobleman with dabbling in salt, tobacco, and betel-nut ? Either, my 
Lord, leave what you have filched on this head in the pockels of 
the iieople, or if absolutely necessary, and it cannot be helped, take 
the amount and place it in the public coffers to pay the charges of 
the great work in which you are engaged. Be assured, my Lord, 
that your Lordship s great cpialities w'ill not be in the least im- 
paired by your having purer hands.’ Even to Warren Hastings, 
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although he did not stand in need of it to tlie same extent, very 
serious and sound advice might have been given of tlie same nature. 

Our author's ‘ imaginary conversation,’ is to the following 
purport. ' Money to be sure you must have, for without money you 
cannot command troops; and without troo[)s you cannot resist 
your French, your Mysorean, or your Maliratta foes. Hut [)erish 
our possessions rather than our principles. (/Orivoke a meeting of 
dusky delegates, and though you may not, in tlie present pre- 
vailing ignorance of the Oriental languages, be able to make 
yourself intelligible to them, vet persist in the atlemjit to obtain an 
unpolluted revenue ; and if you fail, and are sulfoeated, like your 
predecessors, in another black-hole ; T, if 1 can manage to escape, 
will immortalize you in a pamiihlet.’ From what has already been 
stated, it is plain that ‘ the distinguished men’ were amenable to 
counsel of a much more palpable and practical character than is 
here insinuated. ‘ 1 fear,’ says our author, ‘ that I may seem to treat 
this part of theeptestion with " undue levity;’ but it is not the ‘levity’ 
of the subject that is so remarkable, as the disrespect with which 
he talks of pamphlets. JIow could Mr. Robertson think of sneer- 
ing at the immortality conferred by a pamphlet, seeing that he him- 
self, at the very moment of writing this inconsiderate sentence, was 
in the very act of preparing to pcrpelrate the jmblication ol one ? 

•With respect to our author’s remark, that the (’ompany must 
have money to c.irry on its government, our answer must bo 
similar to that of the French Minister of Roliee to the rogue, who 
said that the [irosecution of his calling was necessary in order to 
enable him to live. The IMinister thought there was no absrilutc 
rtecessity for his living at all ; and on the same principle we really can 
perceive no necessity for the Company’s living, or even if they should 
live, that they should live by plunder ! We put it to Mr. Ilobertson, 
who is himself a judge, whether it be absolutely necessary that a 
collector of taxes, or a commissioner of taxes, should receive 
exactly the same remuneration as a .Fudge — whether it be abso- 
lutely necessary that an opium agent, or a salt agent, or a tea 
agent, should receive twice as much, or three times as much, as a 
Judge or a Secretary of State, and whether in all his reading he 
ever found such a state of tilings to exist in any part of the uni- 
verse, ill or well-governed. We further ask him, whether he 
thinks it absolutely necessary that some half million sterling should 
be yearly sunk in making bad silk, and in other mercantile pro- 
jects of eijual wisdom ; or whether there be a positive necessity for 
wasting at least half a million more, in maintaining an imperial fleet, 
armed en flute, for the conveyance of teas and stores, and pig 
iron and pig-lead, and worleys and long-ells, and red night-caps. 
'I'o understand these matters, Mr. Robertson must betake himself 
to that commercial knowledge which he now disclaims ; but which, 
however, is necessary to any one who ventures to form a judg- 
ment of the Company’s government, and is especially incumbent 
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on the agent of a joint-stock association with whom it is a fa- 
vourite maxim, that commerce and sovereignty are inseparable, 
and that the one canifbt prosper without being mixed up witli the 
other. If all that we have enumerated, and a great deal of the 
same kind that we have not enumerated, be not necessary, neither 
is it necessary to subject tlje Indians to a system of heavy and op- 
pressive taxation, under which it is morally and physically impos- 
sible that they, or any other people, should emerge from poverty 
and barbarism. 

The most laboured portion of our author’s performance is, as 
might be expected, that which treats of the immediate department 
in wliich he was himself employed — the administration of justice. 
Even here, however, we have nothing better than mere extenu- 
ation of existing evils. One of his anonymous opponents had, 
with some reason, enumerated among the obstacles to the suc- 
cessful employment of ca})ital in the improvement of the soil, thg 
mal-administration of justice. He had stated, tliat in the Courts 
of Justice, no civil suit was brought to a decision under three 
years from its institutum ; and that such suit was often prolonged 
to seven. In reply to this, Mr. Hobertson produces a statement 
for one year (lH'2r)), and for this he says he is ‘indebted to the 
kind communication of a friend.’ This document makes the case, 
in some measure, better, but in some measure also worse, than we 
had supposed it. The courts are six in number, rising in grada- 
tion of rank and power ; and from every inferior court there is an 
appeal to the one immediately above it j and in the higher courts 
there may be three successive <'i])peals, not to mention a fourth, to 
his Majesty in Council, in England, in particular cases. In the 
lowest court, the delay is six months, and in the second, nine months 
and fifteen days — pretty well for mere courts of conscience, where 
the process is summary. In these two courts the Judges arc 
Natives. In the subordinate European court, the average delay 
is twm years and three months j in the district court, the delay is 
two years, seven months, and fifteen days. In the first appellate 
court, it is tliree years and fifteen days j and in the supreme, appel- 
late court, four years and three montlis. Now, the Natives, being 
somewhat of a litigious disposition, are rather partial to appeals. 
Suppose that a suitor appeal from the subordinate European jiri- 
mary jurisdiction, to the one immediately above it, and so on to the 
final appellate jurisdiction, his suit, in this case, from its first in- 
stitution, will, on an average, endure just twelve years and two 
months. 

We have other authorities, however, on this subject, besides the 
single year adduced by our author. These are the various papers 
printed by the East India Company themselves, called ‘Judicial 
Selections,’ under which unassuming title w'C have two large folios, 
containing, between them, 1707 pages ! By these it appears that, 
in the three years, ending with 1815, the average delay for the six 
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courts of Justice, beginning with the lowest, was as follows 
six months, eleven months, seventeen months, thirty-six months, 
forty-eight months, and seventy-live inontlfN. In this case the 
course of appeal, to which wc have already alluded, would have 
lasted fourteen years and eight months. One might as well be 
put in Chancery at once ! The average delay, immediately after 
1815, was as follows: — nine months, nine months, fourteen months, 
thirty-seven months, thirty-six months, and thirty-nine months. 
In 1821, we find a considerable reduction, and the periods were 
these : — six months, eight months and a half, fourteen months, 
tw^enty-six months, twenty months, and thirty months. 13y the 
statement exhibited by our author, the delay in four years, it ap- 
pears, had increased by fifty-five per cent, 'I'hc fact is, that in 
this matter there is prodigious Ihictuation, for when the causes 
on the file increase enormously, the practice is to appoint as- 
sistant Judges, whose services are discontinued when what, to 
Inaiun legislators, a[)pcars a decent reduction in their amount takes 
place. 

The average delay, throughout the whole Presidency of Ilcngal, 
however, it should be noticed, conveys little idea of the delay in 
particular parts. Litigation in the Western provinces, as our 
author himself admits, is by no means so prevalent as in the 
Eastern, or old provinces, Put, in justice to the inhabitants of the 
latter, it ought, at the same time, not to lie forgotten, that their 
greater ])opuIation, greater wealth, and more extensive commerce, 
necessarily cause more business to the courts than among their poorer 
neighbours to the westward. From the same authority which we 
have already (juoted, we have an account of the state of the ad- 
ministration of Justice in the district of lJurdwan, for nineteen years. 
This district is one of the finest portions of the old province of 
liengal. According to Major Uennell, it contains 5174 square 
miles j and Mr. Pay ley, by one of the most careful censuses ever 
taken in India, estimated its population, in 1814, at 1,450, (XHl, 
which gives 280 inhabitants to the sipiare mile, being much more 
than double the computed average of all India, and at least half as 
much more as the average population of the Western provinces. 
In the first year of the period to which wc have alluded, or witliin 
nine short years of the in^^titution of the jiresent form of judicature, 
the number of causes in arrear was 1)020. There were at tliis 
time only three courts in the district. The delay in the lower 
court, was seven months .and a (quarter; in the second, twenty-five 
months j and in the third, nine months and a half. In 1804, a 
new court was established, and an assistant Judge appointed. On 
the average of the six years, from 1801 to 180D inclusive, the 
average number of cases depending was only 81)41, and the average 
delay in the respective courts, ten months, twenty-three months, 
two years and ten months, and two years and eleven months. 
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In the succeeding years, the arrear of causes, in the lowest courts 
of all, decreased very greatly, but it was augmented in a still greater 
ratio in the higher courts. In 1815, the nurftber of causes in 
arrear, in the superior court of the district, was 3058, and the 
average delay exactly thirteen years. In 1819, the number of 
pluses in arrear was but 391, but the average delay, notwithstand- 
ing, was thirteen years and eight months. In 1820, or the last year 
of the series, the number ot causes undecided was reduced to 
,5385, and the delay in the superior court was reduced to ten 
months. It was much reduced, also, in the two courts of summary 
process, but then, in the subordinate Kuropean court, the number 
of causes depending was much greater than in any [)receding year, 
and the delay amounted to three years and a half, l/pon the whole 
period ot nineteen years the average annual number of causes in 
arrear amounted to (>9/9 ; and in the two lOuropean courts, the 
average delay was, for (he higher, four years and twenty-two day^^ 
and tor the lower, two -years and eleven days. In these nineteen 
years the number ot causes was 132,b‘()2 allowing only one plaintitF 
and one defendant to each suit, and two families, or ten individuals 
in all, to have been interested m the decision, it appears, that in the 
moderate jieriod in ({uestion, which is considerably short of the 
average duration ot human life, within eight per cent, of the whole 
population of the district, must, (criminarcases excluded) have been 
engaged in litigation. 

In the year 1814, which, as already mentioned, was that in which 
the census of the population was taken, the number of causes 
depending was 58(;(;. 'i'he delay in the ditierent courts in the 
same year was as follows, beginning with the lowest,— eight months, 
six months, three months, and six years and ten months. Now, 
suppose in this last case an appeal had been made from the sub- 
ordinate European Court in the district, to the highest appellate 
jurisdiction at the Presidency, the delay in bringing the cause to a 
decision would have amounted exactly to seventeen years and four 
months. Even it the appeal were from the superior district court, 
a case ot very treejuent occurrence, the delay would have amounted 
to seventeen years and one month ! The letter, containing the 
statements to which we now allude, is dated the 8th of December, 
1824, and signed by the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
Honorable the Court of Directors. 

The Fifth lleport of the House of Commons, written in 1810, 
complains loudly of the delay in the administration of justice, and, 
quoting the words ot one ot the Company’s own judges, ajiologizes 
for the inhabitants taking the law into their own hands, seeing that 
the usual jirocess of the courts * threatened to exceed the probable 
duration of their own lives.’ Mr. Robertson is exceedingly angry with 
the Fifth Rejiort, and denounces it as ‘ a record of the days of our 
Withers,’ or, ‘ the annals of a period long since passed.’ This period 
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long since passed, however, is but eighteen years. Fourteen years 
later, and which brings us down to within five years of the present 
time, matters were pretty much in the state in whicli they are 
described in the Fifth Report, as is shewn by the loud comj)laints 
made by the Court of Directors, in their letter just (juoted, and still 
more satisfactorily by the statements wlncli accom[)anied that letter. 
Has our author no deference for authority? Does he not know 
that the very part of the Fifth Rcj)ort to which he objects, was 
written by a Director of the East India Company, — by a member 
'ot the very body to which he himself belongs, — by a gentleman, 
who, like liim, has lilled judicial situations, and under the very same 
Presidency ? In short, does he not know that that portion of the 
Fifth Report, which relates to Jlengal, was' framed by the late 
Mr. Davies, a Civil servant of the East India Company, and one of 
the most able and liberal men which that Civil Service has ever 
produced ? In fine, docs not Mr. Robertson know that the ‘collec- 
tive wisdom’ of the nation abetted Mr. Davies in his opinions, by 
adopting them as their own ? 

The administration of civil justice then, notwithstanding our 
author s attempt at cxtcnu:ition, is undoubtedly in a very deplorable 
state j and wc are clearly of opinion that as long as it is conducted 
by unprofessional and uneducated strangers, whose numbers no 
financial resources can effectually augment, on the present system, 
it is physically and morall) impossible that the matter should be other- 
wise. In the year lS‘.?.i, the total population of the Hengal Presidency, 
subject to the judicial regulations, was rated, or rather prodigiously 
underrated at .57,0()(),()()0 of inhabitants, spread over 3'^S,0()() sijuare 
miles, and the total number of European judicial officers employed 
in the administration of justice to this mass of human beings, was 
137 , including every sort and description, belonging to whatever 
court, whether of primary or appellate jurisdiction. Every man 
then had to his share 41t),()5H inhabitants, and '23!f4 sipiarc miles 
of jurisdiction. These 1,37 Europeans, with a few ill-paid and 
corrupt Native servants, are called upon to administer, not only 
civil, but criminal justice and police, and to perform every minis- 
terial office connected with all these. Is it in the power of possi- 
bility that the delays of justice in such a situation should amount to 
any thing less than a denial of it ? Under the Madras Presidency 
the matter is no better. I'he Court of Directors, in a letter dated 
the 11th April, IS‘26', gives a statement, exhibiting the population 
of eight districts belonging to this portion of the Rritish dominions, 
and the average nupibcr of inhabitants to ea^h is 1,1S'2,5HI. Sup- 
posing, and this is the utmost, that there were two European 
judges, and it is to be recollected, that an apjical from the one 
always lies to the other, each would have for his share, the adminis- 
tration of justice, civil and criminal, with the performance of all 
ministerial offices attached to either, over 59 1, ‘290 inhabitants. 
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But the strangest thing of all in this strange affair is, that the 
Madras authorities took it into their heads some years back, that 
their judicial officers were too numerous, and in six of the most 
populous districts tlicy accordingly dispensed with the few that 
existed, and, (an easy metamorphosis in India,) converted the col- 
lector of taxes into a judge, leaving to this officer criminal and civil 
justice, judicial and ministerial, — police, — the collection of the land 
revenue, on the complex system already described, — the collection 
of excise duties, and the management of monopolies among 
1,1H'2,581 inhabitants j they allowed this important functionary 
one assistant, but one. thousand would probably have been nearer 
tlie measure of his wants ! 

The annals of mankind surely can exhibit nothing parallel to 
this } and we put our author’s ingenuity at defiance to discover a 
single instance. After quoting tlie statement for 18*2.5, he conceives 
that he has satisfactorily made it out, that the administration of 
justice is not, as he expresses it, iu the " hopeless state’ which it 
has been asserted to be. in the same letter of 18*24, which we have 
already quoted, we have before us a statement of all the causes 
instituted throughout the Bengal Presidency, in every court, and 
for seven years from 1814 to 18*20 inclusive. In 1814, the number 
of causes put on the file was lo7,OTi} ; in the two years succeeding 
it, there is a great reduction of the number, but in the three following 
there is an augmentation. AVhat does the reader imagine is the 
cause of the diminution of suits referred to in this statement, and 
the subsequent increase? Why, regulations made by the government 
to make access to the courts more diflicult, and afterwards partially 
rescinded. We give the explanation iu the words of the Honorable 
the Court of Directors themselves . — * Some of the differences in 
the table may be thus accounted for j but the general falling off in 
the institution of suits, iu the years immediately succeeding 1814, 
is, no doubt, to be chiefly ascribed to those provisions of the regu- 
lations which added to the expense of suits in the first instance, 
which limited the jurisdiction of the Moonsiffs, and which imposed 
restrictions on the admission of the suits of paupers.’ By the 
same authority it ajipears that, in the year 1798, the number of 
suits instituted was no less than .48*2,483. Stamp duties, on law 
proceedings, having about this time been imposed, the number 
gradually fell off ^ and, in 1805, after wc had received an accession 
of 18,000,000 iiihabifaiils, it fell to *208,687. In 1813 it was 
only 184,790. In the following year, a new regulation threw 
additional difficulties in the way of the administration of justice, 
and the suits instituted amounted only to 118,809. In 1816 they 
fell to 106,283. Next year some of the difficulties were removed, 
as already mentioned, and the number rose to 119,041 ; and they 
continued to augment until 1820, when they were 175,270. In 
the year 1798, the number of suits decided was 346,574. In 1605, 
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with the accession of subjects already mentioned, they were only 
^ 271 , 109 . According to Mr. Hobcrtson’s statement, in 1825 they 
amounted only to 16(1,504. The (|iiantity of judicial business then, 
had fallen off to less than one half of what it was seven-and-twenty 
years before, after an addition of nearly one half to the whole 
population. 

Such being' the case, there seems no ground for supposing that 
we have made any very extraordinary progress since ^the days of 
our fathers,’ or that justice is better administered in India, in these 
modern times, than we find it to have been in the ^ annals of a 
period long since past.’ It was bad enough in ‘days of yorcj’ it 
is worse now. Our author has alluded, with a triumphant air, to 
the vast number of causes decided by summary jirocess, and not 
included in his table. We have no means of determining what tin; 
number of these was in the year 1825, to which he refers but in 
1820 they amounted only to 47,347, and, on the average of the two 
preceding years, they were only .37,089. Adding the largest number 
to his statement, the whole causes decided in 1825 would amount 
only to 21.3,851, which, supposing no cases to have been decided 
by summary process in 1798, would make the judicial business 
of the former less than that of the latter by 1.32,72.3 suits. 

After such explanations as we have now given of tlui reduced 
business, in civil judicature, we confess we receive, with considerable 
distrust, our author’s assertion rcsjiecting recent improvement in 
the state of the police in the E.astern provinces, particularly when 
there is‘ no explanation accompanying it. With respect to the 
Western provinces, as far as we can comprehend his statement, 
which, however, is very imperfect and unsatisfactory, in 181.3, the 
number of gang robberies, robberies by highwaymen, footpads, 
and hired assassins, together with the number of violent affrays, 
amounted to 1111, Three years beyond that, they were reduced 
to 692, and two years l.ater to 601 ; in 1819, they rose to 805 •, in 
1822, they were 60.3; and in I.S25, 668; being 67 more than 
they were seven years earlier. In the three last years named, we 
have an additional article of crime not inserted in the three preceding 
years’ statement, viz., thefts of property exceeding the value of 56, 
a sort of grand larceny for India. What number of these larceny 
cases may have been included in the ‘ violent affrays^’ in the state- 
ments from 1813 to 1818, we arc not informed. In 1819, the number 
of these cases of larceny was 2499; six years afterw.irds, their 
diminution was only 49 below the number stated. The number of 
murders in the year 1825 was 361. Seven years earlier, the number, 
as far as the imperfection of our author’s statement exhibits them, 
was but 18 : this, however, is highly improbable, and, therefore, if 
we take the proportion of murders to other offences, as in 1825, 
they would amount to 324. This crime was, therefore, largely on 
the increase. Professional assassination on the high-ways and in the 
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dead of the night, as the same is described, by the illustrious traveller 
Bernier, to have been practised in the glorious days of Aurungezebe, 
and probably also in the reign of King Porus, had increased under 
British auspices in seven years by ninety per cent ! 

After the favourable account given by Mr. Robertson, of the 
improved state of police in liengal, and the diminution of crime, the 
reader will be hardly prepared, perhaps, to hear from the best 
authority, that the police is better, and crimes rarer, under the 
most anarchical Native Government of India, that of the Mahrattas, 
^han under the British ! 'I'he authority to which we allude is that 
of Mr. Klj)hinstone, the late governor of Bombay, a man who is no 
stranger to any part of India, and who is perhaps one of the most 
talented and best informed that the service to which our author 
himself belongs, has produced for the last thirty years. ‘ .Judging, ’ 
says he, ‘from the impunity with which crimes might be committed, 
under a system of cnmuial justice and police such as has been de- 
scribed, we should be led to fancy the Mahratta country a complete 
scene of anarchy and violencr', no picture, however, could be 
further from the truth. 'I'he reports of the collectors do not repre- 
sent crimes as particularly numerous - Mr. Chaplin, who has the 
best ojiportunity of drawing a comiiarison W'ith our old provinces, 

thinks them rarer here than there Gang robberies and 

highway robbery are common, but are almost .always committed by 
Bheels tind other predatory tribes, wdio seareoly form <a part of the 
society j and they have never, sinci' I have been in the country, 
reached to such a jiilch as to bear a moment’s comparison with the 
state of liengal, described in the papers laid before Barliament.’ 

Mr. Elphinstone, alter this statement, proceeds to give a Judicious 
account of the suiierior prevalence of crime in theJiritish dominions, 
and, among other causes, enumei.iti's * the geneial revolutions of 
property, in conseijnence of our revenue arrangements, which drive 
the upper classes to disatfeetion, and the lower to desperation.’ 

‘ The delays of trials, the dilliculties of conviction, the inadeipiacy 
of punishment, the trouble and e\])ense of jirosecuting and giving 
evidence,’ and hast, but certainly not least, ‘ the dread’ which the 
Natives entertain for those very courts of justice which our author 
so good-naturedly extols. In quoting the authority of Mr. Elphin- 
stone, and other functionaries of the Indian (iovernment, we are 
aware that we lay ourselves open to our author’s censure. ‘ It is 
amusing,’ sajs he, ‘ to observe liow uncenanoniously our Indian 
leformers appropriate to their owai use, the labours of the public 
functionaries. In the name of reason, from whom else arc the 
reformers to draw their information, when the functionaries in 
ijuestion, not only claim a monopoly of information, but take the 
utmost pains to exclude all others from the means of obtaining it > 

If these functionaries insist themselves, that their sources of in- 
formation are the very be&t, why should they complain when others 
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make use of them ? Our author might as well say, that a judge and 
jury ought to discard the testimony of every witness in a case j and 
that the one should give his charge, and the other its verdict, on 
their own ' certain knowledge and mere motion,’ — the old royal 
road to instruction ! * 

As to the costs of jjroccdure in India, iMr. Robertson ha^^ given 
what appears to be a very satisfactory statement. In the three 
subordinate tribunals, he estimates the costs of suit, when the 
value of tlie thing litigated is 50/. or under, at twenty -t>vo per cent. 
If there should be an appeal then from the lowest successively, to 
the highest of these, the costs of course would be respectively forty- 
four and sixty-six per cent. We may easily persuade ourselves 
that under such circumstances, there must be very few appeals in- 
deed, for it cannot be worth while to cast lots whether a man shall 
gain a hundred pounds, or inevitably lose sixty-six, — and his time, 
and his patience, and his temper. In suits where the matter liti- 
gated is from 50/. to 500/., the costs are sixteen jier cent. In 
tile inferior appellate Court, the charge is nine, and, in the su- 
perior, six per cent. If a suit for 500/. then, be appealed from the 
district court to the jirovincial court, and from the provincial 
court to the sujierior ajipellate court, the whole costs will amount 
to thirty-one percent., or to little short of one third part of the 
whole property litigated. 'J'he whole period spent in litigation in 
this instance, according to our author’s own statement for the year 
18*25, will be nine years and eleven months. What with tlie loss 
of the use of the projierty, or loss of interest and loss of time, it 
must appear pretty certain, that the apja'al to which we here 
allude, if the different character of the suitors be duly estimated, 
must be much more hopeless to an Indian, than a Chancery suit in 
England W'ould be to an Englishman. 

Taking our author’s own statement, the number of petty suits, 
that is, of suits of 50/. and under, amounted in the year 18*^25, to 
155,846*, which is in the proportion of about sixteen and a half to 
one, to those above that sum. liut of these suits, again, no less 
than 150,651 were for sums of five pounds or under, a matter to 
be expected from the jioverty of the people. In above ninety parts, 
therefore, out of a hundred of all the suits, the costs are twenty-two 
per cent., and in the remaining fraction but sixteen per cent, j or to 
be more explicit, the expense of justice to the poor, when there is 
no appeal, is by thirty-seven per cent, more than to the rich, and if 
the poor should appeal, it is seventy-eight per cent. more. In the 
inferior tribunals, that is to say, in the Courts in which the thing 
litigated does not exceed the value of five pounds, the process is in 
some measure of a summary nature. In England, the advantage of 


* Report of the Hon. Mr. Elphinstonc, 25tli October, 1819. — Revenue 
Selections, vol. iv. p. 179. 
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such courts is the small expense attending them. In India, the 
case is exactly reversed, and even the average delay, by our author’s 
shewing, is no less than eight months. Such are Indian courts of 
conscience ! 

Mr. llobertson himself In one place gives a curious sample of the 
state of the laws, .lug-goo (there is nothing romantic or musical 
in Indian names), is the owner of a field which supports himself and 
his family. A rich neighbour, by name Sumbhoo, takes a fancy 
for the field in question. ‘ What is poor .luggoo to do,’ says our 
aiithor, .and then he jirocccds to inform us of the nature of the di- 
lemma in whiclt this Juggoo is [)laced, and the course which .luggoo 
pursues in the se(|uel. 'J'he Ct)urt of .Tustiec is ex.actly fifty miles 
olF, and JuggtK), in all human jirobability has some serious apfire- 
hension of the twenty- two per cent., or the forty-four per cent., or 
the sixty-six per cent, of costs of suit, not to say of twelve false wit- 
nesses whom the rich man can bring forward without the smallest 
diificulty, at the rate of, probaldy, about two shillings per hc.ad, to 
swear any thing on earth. He naturally prefers a summary mode 
of jirocedurc, .and therefore, without fail, institutes a criminal prose- 
cution against tlie wealthy oppressor ‘ No,’ says Juggoo, (proceeds 
our author,) ' I will say nothing about the property, but just swear 
flat (llatly ^) th.at Sumbhoo has broken my head, and get Ruggut 
and Jewun, whose fields .are next to mine, and who also arc 
afraid of Sumbhoo, to support me,’ Off he goes accordingly to the 
English Judge, accompanied by his two worthy co.adjutors, and in 
due course, tliey swear assault and battery against Sumbhoo, who, 
to avoid the ‘ summary process of arrest,’ gives up the field. There 
is one little ditliculty here. Why did not the rich man’s twelve 
witnesses come forward in this predicament to relieve their patron, 
and swear that Juggoo’s head, instead of being broken, was as 
sound as any head could well be expected to be, tliat had just given 
vent to a deliberate perjury > Our author, in reference to this case, 
and in extenuation of the delay in civil suits, shews that many 
cases virtually civil arc decided, and wc allow very naturally, judg- 
ing from this example, in the ‘ criminal department !’ He himself, 
to a certain extent, admits, that if the (’ourts of Justice were more 
numerous, Juggoo and Sumbhoo c.ascs might be less frequent j but 
after all he is disposed to ascribe their occurrence for the most part 
to the inherent lubricity of the Native character, and indeed, the 
rehearsal of the anecdote just mentioned, is forthwith followed up 
by his invective against the inhabitants of Bengal, already referred to. 

To the total absence of physical means for conducting the admi- 
nistration of justice in India, is to be added the intricacy of the pro- 
ceedings — their being carried on in a language equally foreign to 
the Judge and to the people — and, without any reproach to them, for 
they do not claim it, a want of all legal training and judicial know- 
ledge on the part of the Judges. Speaking of the eountry courts. 
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after seven years’ experience. Sir Ilydc East, the Chief Justice of 
Bengal and an eminent lawyer, passes the following just censure 
U})on them, writing if we remember well, about the very year 18!25, 
which is that of our author’s peculiar eulogy. ^ Such is the state 
of business in these courts, the uncertainty of the system of law, 
and the delay and vexations of a protracted attendance, tliat many 
persons prefer to abandon their just demands rather than pursue 

them The inexperience of the .lodges and the Ijadness of tlie law, 

are the principal causes of the expense, iineertainty, and the delay 
of the present course, and arise from the too early employment, in 
judicial olliccs, of very young and inexperienced men, who, having 
never studied law upon any system, must necessarily be unactiiiaint- 
ed, for the most part, with its principles and practice j and, as mat- 
ters arc now contrived, have very little opportunity of proliting by 
the example of others, who have not long ])receded them in the 
same helpless condition, 'i’here is little or no continuity of know- 
ledge and experience in the present system. The young Judge must 
set olf with a small stock in hand — he leaves no car-witnessing 
successor to the hard-earned experience which he afterwards ac- 
quires. This begets the necessity, and has enforced the providing, 
of checks upon checks, not only to correct tfie final errors, but even 
to guide the interlocutory proceedings of such magistrates j thence 
the cumbrous machinery, box within box, appeal upon a[)peal, 
which overloads the proceedings of the country courts, and leads 
to insuperable vexations and delays, with proportionable expense. 
There is seldom any tolerable certainty even when a cause is to be 
heard, and the parties are accustomed to retain agents, at monthly 
.‘jalaries, to give them information of it.’’^' 

The condemnation of the Court of Directors themselves, although 
more measured, is scarcely less decisive. ‘ In the conduct,’ say they, 

‘ of trials, in unravelling intricacies of particular cases, in eliciting 
truth from witnesses, in appreciating evidence, in apjilying the law 
to the fact, Indian Judges, unprepared by education or otherwise, 
for the judicial ofhee, have many peculiar diH'iculties to contend 
with. The code of regulations by which they are bound, consists 
almost entirely of rules of procedure j the Mohammedan and Hindoo 
laws are the guide for their decisions in certain cases only and, in 
all others not specially provided for, the Judge has no law but that 
of his own conscience. For propriety in the proceedings of the 
Courts, therefore, little security is to be found in the state of the 
law, and of the judicial establishment.’ [ 

It is quite wonderful after all this to find our author, not only 
vindicating the country courts, but attempting to draw a favorable 

*' Letter of Sir F.. II. East to the Earl of Liverpool. See previous 
Numbers of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ in whicli this correspondence is pub- 
lished entire, 

t Judicial Selections, vol. iv. p, 32. 
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comparison between the laws administered in these and in Englisli 
courts of justice. After enumerating the delays of process, and its 
expenses, he ventures to compare them with the delays and ex- 
penses of English justice. This is of the same complexion with 
his estimate of the condition of the peasantry of India, by the 
standard of happiness and comfort among the peasantry of Ireland ! 
The laws which are the object of his approbation, were deliberately 
framed only two and thirty years before the period which he (piotes, 
and intended for a poor and ignorant peoj)Ie of very simple habits. 
Can he really think that such a judicature as ought to have been 
formed under such circumstances, can be a lair subject of com- 
parison with a complex code of laws, which has been accumulating 
since the Navoii heptarchy, — which is in operation among a wealthy 
people, of relations the most complex, agricultural, manufacturing, 
commercial and political ^ The advantages of the 'English law in 
its application to India (.iiid not one of them is possessed by the 
Indian judicature) consist in this, that the judges are men of legal 
education, and habits of business, — that they understand the language 
in which justice is administered, — that they are independent of the 
local government and irremovable by it, and that they are assisted 
by a bar possessing as much knowdedge, as much ability, and as 
much industry as themselves. Administered by such men, almost 
any code of laws would l)e tolerable. Ihit what the effects of a 
clumsy and unsuitable code, administered by men notoriously want- 
ing in all the qualities we have enumerated, and not only without 
the assistance of an enlightened bar, but encumbered by a crowd of 
corrujit and ignorant servants, must be, wo leave it to the reader to 
judge, if indeed the facts before adduced have not already satisfied 
him on this subject. 

In common with the King’s Judges, however, it ought in jus- 
tice to be noticed, that the judicial servants of the Company 
possess, in an eminent degree, honour and integrity, — the very 
qualities for which they are least likely to receive credit in this 
country. They often possess zeal, and sometimes industry. All 
these are no doubt valuable qualifications, but common sense forbids 
us from imagining that they constitute every requisite for the judg- 
ment seat. 

The great defect of the English law in its application to the 
people of India, consists in its being burthened with useless technical 
forms. This disadvantage of it was purely incidental. The charter 
and statute gave the first judges the power to regulate the process 
of their court, and the first judges being pedants, adopted by choice, 
the forms of Westminster Hall. In those parts of India, where 
English law is not burthened with technical forms, its administra- 
tion is cheap, expeditious, and effectual. Not only is the process 
less intricate than that of the country courts, framed by the very 
same judges who imposed technical forms on the King’s Court, but 
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we will venture to assert that the expense is not one-half, nor the 
delay one-tenth part of what it is in these. Wc refer more parti- 
cularly to the case of Prince of Wales’ Island, where British law 
was administered for near twenty years, by a Kini»’s Hecorder, to 
the entire satisfaction of a heterogeneous population of some 
60,000 inhabitants, composed of Englishmen, of (Miinese, of Arabs, 
of Hindoos, and of Mohammedans of Hindoostan, — tlic judge re- 
ceiving no higher remuneration than a judge of one of the country 
courts, and for many years, at least, being entitled to no retiring- 
pension. 

In Bengal, the special jurisdiction of (he King’s Court, as is 
sutliciently known, is contined to the (own of ( alcutta, even its 
suburbs being generally under the authority of the Company’s 
regulations. Mr. Pickards has contrasted the security and pros- 
perity of Calcutta, and of the otlier towns similarly circumstanced, 
with the insecurity and jioverty which prc\ail in the provinces. 
Mr. Robertson, having the range of about 3 '^S, ()()() scjuare miles, 
fixes upon tlie suburbs m question for instiluling a comparison 
between the elfects of * Indian laws,’ and ‘ English laws.’ * Now,’ 
says he, * is it correct to say that this latter jurisdiction (the 
Company’s) exhibits, in point of happiness, wealth and j)0[)uIation, 
a melancholy contrast to (he former? Is it correct to say that the 
peojile evince a disposition to migrate from the one into the other ?’ 
Nothing can be more unhappy than the selection which Mr. 
Kobertson has here made, and we are conlidcnt he made it, as well 
as uttered bis triumphant interrogatories, in profound ignorance of 
, the real circuiiistances of the case. All commercial business of 
the least importance is transacted within the absolute strict limits 
of the town of Calcutta, within (he strict boundary of the King’s 
Court, and every merchant and other man of business has his othce 
or counting-house here, and if he had not, no one would enter into 
engagements with him. Every such jicrson, of whatever colour or 
complexion, although residing m the suburbs, is construed to be 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the King’s Court. Perhaps r)(),()(K) 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta sleep in (he suburbs, but every one of 
them, notwithstanding, is within the jurisdiction of his Majesty’s 
Court. All Europeans in the suburbs, exen when they have no 
offices in Calcutta, are strictly subject to it. Moreover, the wliole 
of the River Ganges, with every person, and every thing ujion it, 
from Calcutta to the sea, is amenable to the same jurisdiction. I'lic 
wealth accumulated under the protection of the Roval ( ourt, and 
which has little room for investment within the narrow bounds of 
the town, overflows upon the suburbs and nourishes them 3 and these 
suburbs, besides, not to say their magistrates, have the obvious 
tulvantage of being controlled by the public opinion of the most 
enlightened and intelligent community in India. Do these suburbs 
(hen, receiving as (hey do unquestionable and direct benelit from 
the King’s Court, form a fair subject of comp.irison between (he 
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laws of the East India Company and the laws of England, or is 
this writer justitied in prefenng them to the remainder of the 
3^;i8,()(X) s(piare miles, of which he has taken no notice ? 

Mr. Robertson hints that the inhabitants of the village of 
Howrah, one of the suburbs in (picstion, and which he calls, ‘a 
rich and po})iilous place,’ petitioned the local government not to be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the King’s Court, such matter 
having once been in contemplation. lie was ‘told’ by ‘the best 
authority,’ that this took j)lace some twelve or fifteen years ago.’ 
It would be very convenient to have ‘the best authority,’ ngened 
in respect to so extraordinary a circumstance, and some absolute 
date assigned for the alleged transaction, instead of ‘ some twelve 
or fifteen years ago,’ which is no date at all. This seems the more 
necessary since a petition of the nature alluded to is believed to be 
in direct opposition to certain prejudices recently evinced by the 
Indians in favour of English law, as shew n by their petitions to the 
King and Parliament, claiming an extension of the very rights 
which they arc here represented as dc[)rcca(ing. 

Mr. Robertson admits with eandour, that the King's court, after 
all, is ‘ a wholesome check upon the government, and is of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the country.’ ‘ Civil justice also,’ he allows, ‘ is 
probably better administered within its jurisdiction, than within 
other parts of the country.’ Without the slightest reference to 
superior legal knowledge, legal skill, and legal experience, or the 
superiority of the code of laws administered, our author coolly 
ascribes the whole advantage to mere superiority of jihysical num- 
ber in the judges. — ‘Thirty persons are employed,’ he says, ‘in 
the administration of justice,’ upon a sjiace not so large or so 
populous as the town of Benares, where two at the utmost do the 
whole business, ’riiere is a thoughtlessness, or at till events great 
unsoundiiess, in this com[jarison between Calcutta and Ecnares — 
Benares is an inland town without any foreign commerce, and, in 
comparison with Calcutta, with a very small commerce of any kind. 
— Calcutta has a foreign commerce with nearly all the world, and 
perhaps a moiety of all the foreign commerce of the Indies, The 
jurisdiction of the country court of Benares, is strictly limited to the 
town of that name. The King’s Court at Calcutta, has an admiralty 
jurisdiction extending from the Cajie of Good Hope to the Straits 
of Magellan. All British-born subjects whatsoever, whether re- 
siding in Bengal or in the Nativestates, are subject to its authority. 
All Natives in the service of the Company arc amenable to it for 
wrongs and tresjiasscs, and all Natives whatsoever, (and this com- 
prehends nearly the whole class of jiersons who have commercial 
dealings with the people of (’alcutta,) entering into a written agree- 
ment to submit to its decision, arc amenable to it. 

Quitting the administration of Civil justice as rather a hopeless 
case, our author turns to inform us, that he has ‘ heard’ that in 
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point of police the cities of Moorshedabad, Patna, and Benares, 

‘ were some years ago better governed than Calcutta,’ and he adds, 
th;it this would be made apparent by a comparative statement of 
crimes committed, 8cc. &c. And so it would if we had the state- 
ment, and that the statement was authentic j but the statement is 
not foithcomi ug, and thus our author leaves the superiority which 
he claims, in a state of uncertainty. The three cities above named, 
in the order in which we have mentioned them, are computed to 
contain respectively 150,000, 300,000, and 0’00,000 inhabitants. 
Calcutta contains 100, (X)0. Does the inconsistency of imagining 
that one English gentleman, "or at the utmost two,’ can do that 
better for 600, (K)0 [jcrsons, than thirty can for 100,000, not occur to 
our author j dr would he claim for the class to which he himself 
belongs more than mortal powers, ubitjuity or omniscience ? Does 
it not occur to him that if two magistrates be necessary for Moor- 
shedabad, there ought, to secure ecpuil ellicitnicy, to be four at 
Patna, and eight at Benares ; or that if two be suflicient for 
Benares, one is enough for l*a(na, and that poor iMoorshedabad 
requires, by the same rule, only the fraction of a judge. But really, if 
crime be so rare in the Native cities alluded to, we can only conclude 
that their inhabitants are the very best people alive j and do in 
reality govern themselves, for to imagine that one or two individu- 
als, however gifted, can elliciently control the poliia* of (iOO.OOO 
souls, or of half the number, or of one fourth the numlier, is not to 
be credited for a moment by any person of common rellcction, espe- 
cially when it is considered that these magistrates have on their 
shoulders, also, the whole civil, and a great jiart of the criminal 
administration of justice, over the same hosts of men. 

The most curious charge made by our author against the King s 
Court, refers to the burning of widows. The reader wall suppose, 
upon the bare mention of this circumstance, that these abominable 
suicides, or murders, are perpetrated in the very streets ot Calcutta, 
and within the special jurisdiction of his Majest}’s court. No such 
thing. In Calcutta they are illegal, but they are not so within the 
Company’s jurisdiction j and so here then, and beyond the pale of 
English *law, they take place frequently. Our author, who had 
before spoken so handsomely respecting the suburbs ot Calcutta, 
and challenged a comparison between them and the town itself, 
now turns round, and charges ujion the English law the abomina- 
tion that is actually perpetrated under the Company’s law. Why, 
the police of London, that will not allow a " ring’ to be formed in 
Grosvenor-square, or St. Jarnes’s-square, might as well be charged 
with countenancing " the fight,’ that actually takes {ilacc atMoulscy 
Hurst, because the gentlemen of " the fancy’ sidly forth from the 
metropolis, and proceed clandestinely to a .spot beyond its jurisdic- 
tion, where the nuisance is tolerated.’^ 

* Mr, Robertson is it seems, against any attempt at abolishing the prac- 
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It is quite impossible that any reasoning can be more incon- 
clusive than our author’s on this point, and we recommend it to 
him to reconsider it. Must it not appear obvious to him, that if 
the same laws existed, and the same public opinion were in opera- 
tion throughout the rest of India, that prevail in (’aleutta, there 
would at once be an end of the immolation of widows ? 

There is one jioint connected with the administration of justice, 
to which wo shall shortly allude. 'J’lie proceedings of the country 
courts, it is sullieiently known, are conducted in the Persian language, 
which neither jilaintilf, nor defendant, nor witnesses, nor [irisoners, 
nor prosecutors, understand at all, and which the dudge, being a 
stranger, always understands very imperfectly. Our. author is one 
of the abettors of the Alu''sulman prejudice, which would preserve 
this dialect in judicial proceedings, in preference to a language 
which some one or otlier of the parties interested might understand. 

‘ Tlic IVrsian,’ lie observes, ‘ is a most Ilexible, comprehensive, and, 
what is ol some importance, cpiickly written language.’ Of what 
use arc Ilexibility and comprehensiveness to those who do not un- 
derstand the language, even admitting such attributes to belong to 
this rude dialect 3 it would be much better for such jierformcrs, if it 
possessed neither the one nor the other (juality ; for it would then 
be more attaitiable, and couscipiently more useful. As to the 
({uality of its being ‘ (piickly written,’ the reader will be a little 
surprised wdien w'c inform him, that it is so very dilhcult to write, 

tico of vvidou-bnrnmi^, ‘yet, lot lx' borne in mind,’ says Iny ‘ that if we try 
and fail, we shall only ay^r.ivate the veiy evil we propose to abolish.’ We 
abolished (he piadice ot thiowimj: cluidien to shaiks and alligators j we 
abolished the piactice of doslioyiny female iiitciiits, but we have not, by 
doing so, aggravated the vciy evils which vve jiioposed to remedy. These 
matters aie not above thirty years old, but our author does not ajipear to 
have thought of them ; he prefeis making a comparison between Indian 
widow-burning and Kmopean duelling, winch is about as appropriate as 
drawing a jiarallel bcgweeii a sfjnabble at a eountiy fair and the Trojan war, 
or Napoleon’s invasion of llnssia, Toiielung this sub|cct of wadow-buining, 
by the way, our aullioi lelatcs an aiieedole, deiived from ‘ nuoxceptionablo 
authority,’ which savouis somewhat of ‘ tin' picjiidicc of bis caste,’ as he 
himself repeats the expiession. A }nung w idow aimounrcd her intention 
of destioying herself on the funeial pile ot her husband, and the youthful 
Magistiate of the district otfeied her .OOO/. if she would desist, with a similar 
sum to the Llramms, if they would foihear being accessaries. This is just 
exactly such an act as we should li.ive expected from a generous and waim- 
heaited I’aiglish youth. Onr autlioi, however, iiiste.id of assigning it to the 
national chaiaetei, as we should natnially have looked for, challenges all 
the saints^ J'aigland to jnoduce the like, lie would give us to nndei- 
stand, in '-short, that the vulgar pinchbeck of tlie national character was 
transmuted into puic gold, by jiassmjr tlnough the aleinbick of the Past 
India College at I lertfoul, and the writer’s buddings at Calcutta. ‘Will 
any of (lie deelaimers about the .suttee pretend,’ exclaims he, ‘to place 
themselves, in point of sineeie zeal for its suppicssion, on a par with the 
young magistrate just alluded to?" 
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that no Engliylimon over acjjiiires the art of writinp^ it at all. \Vc 
have heard of a ‘iiii^le instanee, but we have never .seen one, of an 
Englishman who had .so far mastered the IVrsiun language, as to 
be able to write a common letter in it. 'I'lie iMohannneda!! natives 
of India, who begin to pnictise from infancy, ae(|nire an ade(|nate 
prolicieney 3 but this is out of the (piestion with those who never 
attempt it before manhood. When written intelligibly and dis- 
tinctly, it is always written slowly 3 and, from the \t'ry nature of 
things, cannot indeed be otherwdse, for many of the letters .ire se- 
parate and distinct from tliose which precede and those which follow 
them, ddioiigh forming a beautiful character when .slowly written 3 
yet, when wnatten ipiiekly (that is, with comparative (|niLl\.iiess, for 
in this particular it by no means eiiiials European writing), the 
Persian becomes an unseemly scrawl. In such a scrawl, witnesses 
are summoned, dccree.s and writs issued to parties who cannot 
understand one letter of what is addiessed to them, and records 
tire kejit, to comprehend a page of which, the Judge would reipnre 
an hour, and a dictionary, and perhaps the assistance of his [ire- 
ceptor into the barg.un. How long is this absmd mummery to be 
])ersevered in ? Mr. Elphiiistone, himself a IVrsi.m scholar, and a 
Persian traveller, had the good sense to b.im.sli tin* l\’r.sian a-, the 
language of law proceedings from liombay, substituting for it the 
vernacular languages of the jieople, which, although not the right 
course to })ur.sue, is iindouhti'dly an improvement. In this mattiT 
there are mupiostionably serious dilliculties to surmount, as was 
the ease with the N'orimins in England, the Spaniards in Anu'rica, 
and many otlier coiupierors 3 hut surely the cultivated language 
which alone the Judge understands, — which alone those who con- 
trol the Judge understand, — which the Natives arc well disposed 
to understand, — and which is the only one in which sound legal 
knowledge can be eommuuieated, — deserves a preference over un- 
written dialects, and above all, over a foreign sjieech unintelligible 
to every party concerned ! 

With respect to the great cpiestioii of C’olonization or settlement, 
there is, undoubtedly, some eonfusiou 111 our antlior’s cKpression of 
his sentiments touching it. .Sometimes he seems to approve, of it, 
but soon he flies of, ‘ hints at :i fault, and hesitates dislike,' 'I'lic 
first passage we have on the subjirt is to the following ellecl. 

^ To the good that lias, in this division, resulted from the [irescnee 
of respectable JSritish settlers (for such they may be regarded), as 
indigo planters, I am very ready to bear witiu"",.’ i'he districls 
to whieh onr autlior here alludes, are portions of the jirovinee of 
Pahar, in which he himself served. Jiy liis aeeonnt, the European 
indigo planters here amounted, ten years ago, to forty in number; 
and we believe we may add, that they are the most mmierons and 
wealthy body of this description in India. Shortly afterwards he 
observes, that the indigo planters of the district in (iuc.stion, ‘ arc. 
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as a body, very superior t(» those in the lower provinces, among 
whom, es[)ecially in the vicinity of Calcutta, adventurers arc to be 
found, wbohc conduct is often such as to bring disgrace upon the 
British character.’ \Vith respect to the planters in the Western 
jirovinces, where our author served many years, he thinks proper 
to observe ;i profound silence. The amount of his testimony then 
is to the following elfect. In one part of the country where he had 
personal and ofheial knowledge of their conduct, he is ‘ ready to 
bear witness to the good ’ which the indigo jilanters have effected. 
In another part, where he has had long and ample means of ascer- 
taining, he makes no objection whatever to their conduct ; and in 
a third, where it docs not seem that he had any means at all, 
‘ adventurers are to be found whose conduct is often such as to 
bring disgrace uiion the British character.’ The two first parts of 
the statement would be good evidence in a court of justice. The 
surmise contained in the last would be scouted in any court, and is 
of no value any where else, ^^'e are not such abstract admirers of 
the Ikitisli cliaracter, a^ not to believe that very discreditable cha- 
racters may not now and then be found in every class or body of 
it, from the nobility downwards, nor can we bring ourselves to 
imagine that there is any ground for suj)j>()sing that the indigo 
planters of Bengal are exceptions. Even the class to which our 
author himself belongs, and it is a highly respectable one, now and 
then gives birth to a rogue of this description, or, as our author 
himself, with a bashful and reluctant censure, denominates unhappy 
persons of this class, * those civil functionaries in Bengal, whose 
conduct has reflected least credit upon the body to which they 
belong,’ and who shrink ^ from appearing before a tribunal com- 
posed of members of their own service.’^ 

Even in respect to such of the indigo planters, as by our author’s 
account are calculated ‘ to bring disgrace ujion the British cha- 
racter,’ the danger to be a|)|>rehended from their settlement, 
judging from the simplicity of the remedy which he himself pro- 
poses, does not appear to be very imminent. * If persons of this 
stamp are to be indiscriminately admitted to the interior,’ says he, 
' a few European [loliee oflicers must be attached to every magis- 
trate’s court, for the purpose of executing such ])rocesses as he may 
have occasion, for the preservation of the peace of his district, to 
issue against them.’ Native ollicers, he observes, are unlit per- 
sons to be employed on such occasions, because if the European be 
refractory, he defies them, and if submissive, they abuse their 
power. Is this all? A few European constables then, it seems, 
are considered in 1829 a sufficient security against the danger, 
which in 1818 was represented as ‘ threatening the very existence 
of our Indian Empire!’ To judge however from the good conduct 

‘The circumstances alluded to are notoriou';, and recorded in print, 
p. 63.’ 
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of the indigo planters in the only part of the country of which our 
author speaks ^from his own proper knowledge, even the small 
precaution which is here suggested does ap[)car to be absolutely 
indispensable. It is singular, indeed, that tliroughout his public;i- 
tion, not one instance, authenticated or unauthcnticated, is adduced, 
of violence or misconduct on the part of a private European settler 
in India. Where does the reader imagine our author goes to tor a 
case in point ? Why to Egypt, — ' to the canal that leads from the 
Nile to Alexandria.’ Upon that canal he finds ' a jiarty of Eiiglisli 
artificers, who were attached to a steam dredging boat employed 
in deepening it.’ JNlr. Robertson enters into conversation with one 
of these judicious and enlightened persons, touching the eharacler 
of the Arabs ; and this person, not appearing to be an Oriental 
scholar, gives him the following account of his customary exordium 
when he attempted to discourse in the Arabian language. ‘ For 
my own part, f:>ir,’ says the worthy in question, addressing our 
author, ‘ whenever I try to speak to these follows, I always begin 
or end by knocking them down.’ 'J'he Arabs of Egyjit arc looked 
upon by their Turkish masters as little better than slaves ■, and 
Mohammed Ali exacts from them every species of forced service, 
giving them nothing but a few ‘ boiled beans ’ and some hard 
blows for their jiains. He [ilaces in authority over them in various 
departments (he being a reformer, after the fashion of the East), a 
number of Europeans of all nations, uneducated, and of the lowest 
description. One of this crew talks, but he does notliing more 
than talk, after all, of «|uiekcning the attention of the degraded 
peasantry in question, to a more lively perception of his bad 
‘Arabic, by knocking them down j and so from this instructive fact 
is to be deduced — the danger of European settlement in India 
under the liriti.sh government! Our author being in Egypt, why 
did he not at once go back to the days of the Fharoahs and the 
Ptolomics, to shew the dangers of Hreciau colonization in thi‘ (irst 
case, and of the Roman colonization in the second ; for, without 
the smallest exaggeration, they are infinitely more in jioint than the 
example he has quoted. 

Jn &])eakingof the dangers of our position in India, Mr. Robertson 
observes, that ‘ by far the most formidable discontent is tliat which 
arises out of the want of sufhcicnt stijicndiary employment for the 
middle classes, and the absence ot suitable objects of laudable am- 
bition to those of the higher ranks.’ This is most true ^ but never 
for a moment docs it occur to him that the very system he en- 
deavours to vindicate is, itself, the grand cause ot this evil. 'Fha 
class to which he himself belongs, exercises a complete monopoly 
of every oflice of honor or profit to which a Native could be eligible. 
Sir Henry Strachey, the most enlightened and able man ever em- 
ployed in the judicial service of the East India Company, (no ground, 
wehope,forour author’s frequent objections to his testimony,) observes, 
that the Natives are, ^ from temper, habit, and peculiar circumstances, 
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in many respects litter for the ollicc of a .Indite than the servants of 
the East India Company; and that, throii^^h the monopoly of otficc 
created by the Company, they are "depressed and humiliated,’ being 
"conlined to subordinate and servile ollices.’ He thinks, in their 
judicial capacity, they reipiire no European superintendence ; and 
that they would }>eilorm every necessary function for ‘ somewhat 
less than one-tenth of the salary’ of one of the Company’s Europct*ui 
.ludges. If this be true, and it would not be very easy to gainsay 
it, the existing Courts, so wholly inadeipiate, might at once be 
raised to ten times the present number ; and the jiresent monopoly 
of judieiid ofliee is, of necessity, an enormous nuisance, lint our 
author s objections ar(‘, of course, not against the monopoly, but 
against an inlj^x of European adventurers, who might possibly 
interfere with the servile ollices at jirescnt held liy the Natives ol 
the country. The answer to this, as far as it deserves one, is plain. 
'J'lie wliite and the black sulijeets of his iMajcsty are e{[ua]Iy interested 
in the good government of India ; and if the European can [lerlbriu 
the same duties to tlie state better and cheaper than llie Indian, he 
is entitled to a preference : if the Indian can perform them better 
and cheaper tliaii the European, then he is entitled to the preference. 
Distinctions and exclusions aie the real evils of the present system, 
and there are no others, as far as this ease is eoneeriied. 

Our author next jiroceeds to exhibit, according to his view, a 
case of the utmost possible dillieulty to llu' ( olonist , and, for this 
purpose, he selects a particular p.irt of the eountrv, — that " which 
stands (lies?) between the (binges and Jumna.’ Here, the inha- 
bitants of each village have a conimoii jiroperty in the lands an- 
nexed to it. " If,’ sa)s he, ‘an European agriculturist were, by any 
means, to get himself recognized, by competent authorities, as 
proprietor of the lands belonging to a village of (he description 
under consideration, he must make iiji his mind either to acipiiescc 
in, or to dnpiite the jirivileges claimed by, the different classes of 
the community.’ Now, we ask what authority, in a (ountry where 
there is the le.ist semblance of justice, could possibly be competent 
to ciMivey to an Eurojiean, or to any other purchaser, the jiropric- 
tory riglits, if such exist, of third parties ? Jo ac([uirc a compre- 
hensive right of jiroperly in the lands in ipiestion, the right of every 
peasant, whatever it may be, must be jiaid for, as well as the rights 
of those that are above the peasant. If [lartial rights only arc pur- 
chased, like manorial rights in this country, then the purchase-money 
is proportionally small, and the returns for the capital will be small 
also. If the fee simple be purchased, then a large jirice must be given, 
and the profit or revenue returned will be proportional. If the 
rights of the peasantry, in the case alluded to, be not a saleable 
thing, there is an end of the transaction : (here can be no purchase 
and no sale. It neither manorial rights, nor freehold, nor co[)yhold 
rights can be purehas''ed, nor any thing that bears a resemblance to 
them ; in short, if all rights be in a state of uncertainty, abeyance, 
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and inextricable confusion, not a thin*; \ery ja-obiihU' in any condititni 
of society, then the estate is not a vendable eoninioditv at all. No 
capitalist, ordinarily sane, would atteinjit to invest his nionev in it ; 
and, of course, there is no dan^-er to be apprehended from coloni/a- 
tion, where coloiuiiation cannot take place. 

Our author oliserx es that if jiartial rights only were boui;lit, the 
ijuropean pnreliaser would, in tliat ( .i^e, not ha\e ‘ sullieient’ to 
^ subsist on' — totally for<;ettin^ lliat for limited lights a Imuti'd 
sum only will be paid, .md that the advant.ii;'’s deined may be as 
lari;e in jiroportion as when the mo«^t extensive rights ari’ obtained 
by a lar^cT in\ estuK'iil. In another place he Mi|)poses the prolia- 
bility ot an Kiiiojiean |)urcha^i'r i;ettin^ his throat cut In jxissc'ssin*: 
himself of lands, on the conditions he sujijioses , and really if there 
W’cre no laW'- to appejd to, we do not see what better treatment a 
man could expect wild, w it hout jj;i\ ini; an eipiixalent, by fraud or 
violence should a'-sume ri^lits beloni;iu>; to others. Hut in fai I 
the whole allair is a mattei of pun' imagination. 

Another objection of a veiv siii;iular descrijilion, staled by our 
author, is, that I'vcry kn^lishmeii who betomesan Indian landlord, w ill 
not stay in India, d'lie answer to this may be brief -- -some will stav 
and some will ^o away, 'flie liist settleis, al k'asl, will di'sire to 
return to llieir native country , but as there is not the slip;htcst 
probability that esery Kni;lislmian who port liases land will be able, 
durinp,' a temjiorary lesulenee, to make an independent fortune 
sulHeient to allow him to live m a country where the necessaries of 
life are tour-fold dealer tlian tlu'y are in India, the piobability is 
that the f'reat majority even of tliese will lontiinu' in the (oiiiitry. 
The desire to return to hjii^laiid will he smaller on the jiart of their 
descendants, and of these, a I'ew of the wealtliy only will either 
reside in, or visit Hurope. If an Knglishman, diiiinp^a temporary 
residence in India, invest his capital in land, ;md returning; to Eni;- 
land draw his rents there, he noivvithst.mdmi; conleis a ;;reat 
benefit iijion India, because hi leaves his capital behind liim lor its 
improvement. If, beiomin^a landlord, he reside jieimaneiitly in 
India, his personal superintendence of his jiroperty, and his example 
amoiii;- his neighbours will no doubt confer still greater advantages' 
but signal benelit is assured in either case. W e do not say that 
such objections as are iiere urged, are captious, but we assert that 
they amount, after all, to mere nibbling at a great ipiestion. 

Mr. Robertson would give us to understand tliat there i-, no en- 
couragement for new settlers in tlie capacity of artisans, trades- 
men, sho])kccpers, txc. He observes Mliat there arc already manv 
such at all the princijial stations at the Hengal Presidency, and that 
they do not appear to have ever been abk to extend their custom 
much beyond the limits of the Kurojiean circle in which they live.’ 
There are person'', he adds, who would attribute the circuniscri])- 
tion of the Eurojiean trader’s dealing to ‘ the tyrannical character 
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of the government.’ He considers it " useless to argue’ with 
persons who consider the government of the East India Company 
tyrannical, and he adjudges the gulls who give credit to the im- 
j)iigners of acknowledged virtue and freedom, to be in a still more 
awkward predicament. ^ Those who can believe,’ says he, ^all 
the trash tliat is written on this head, arc past the reach of reason 
and argument, and must be left to their prejudices.’ ' The im- 
possibility of any government, however cruel, preventing people 
from going to a shop to purchase commodities if they wish to buy 
them,’ he thinks is suHicicnt answer to the class of reasoners 
alluded to. \Ve notice here that our author docs not advert to the 
obvious, clear and satisfactory case of a country being so cruelly 
ill-governed as to leave few goods in the shop to sell and little 
cash in the purchaser’s pocket to buy with, or to a state of things 
making any a})proach to this. Are heavy taxation and rnal-adminis- 
tration of justice, as tar as the purchaser is concerned, with depri- 
vation of English law, and liability to banishment without trial, 
with a positive interdiction from dealing in some of the staples of 
the internal commerce of the country, as far as the seller is con- 
cerned, no adequate causes for circumscribed sales ’ Is a law [iro- 
hibiting the establishment of Ikitish agriculturists, no reason for 
restricted sales with the Erilish shopkeeper’ or is the industry 
of the town and the country for the first time in the annals of 
mankind, to be considered distinct and unconnected ? ^ j 

VVe come now to our author’s main obji'ction to Colonization — 
the climate. Iteplying to one of his opponents, he observes. ‘ ’J'he 
English are, as he says, but sojourners in the country, for to them 
it is forliidden ground. True, it is forbidden ground, but in this 
sense it is forbidden by nature. Are the very laws of nature to be 
reformed, and the climate, now so uncongenial under the present 
oppressive system, to be ameliorated by the liberal measures in 
agitation ? ’ Here, Nature and the East India Company are re- 
presented to be marching hand in hand, although modesty precludes 
the insinuation that it is the ‘ march of intellect ’ they are con- 
ducting, Now, with respect to this affair of climate, we think a 
few short words will settle the matter. In most parts of the British 
territories there is a regular summer and winter, the latter extend- 
ing from November to March, or for live months, during which the 
climate throughout is tcmjierate and line. In many parts again 
this winter extends for six months. The ground every morning is 
then covered with hoar-frost, and the climate is equal in beauty and 
salubrity to the finest Italian spring. The rest of the year is hot 
or wet, but not unhealthy. In some parts again there are extensive 
and fertile table-lands, where the climate is temperate throughout 
the whole year. We can sec nothing in the soil or seasons of 
India, beyond those of any other warm country, to prevent the 
European race from being there acclimated. With the first settlers 
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there are times in whicii the heat will be ineonvenient to the Eu- 
ropean constitution, and so arc there in tlie ^reat majority of other 
countries in which Europeans have been settled for the last three 
centuries. Our author would have this matter settled by an anec- 
dote ; but the anecdote must be very good indeed, that can settle 
the mf)''t important (juestion connected with the legislation of al)ovc 
one hundred millions of people. The story refers to Aboo Talib 
Khan, the only Indian of rank who ever visited England, and whose 
curious account of his voyage, the reader will lind in an English 
dress. This gentleman returned to India, and was employed in 
the department of the revenue, in the dreary province of linndle- 
cimd, which lies to the west of the river .lumna. ‘ One morn- 
ing,’ says our author, Oie called upon the judge of the district, 
with whom his manners (acipiircd during his rcsidcj^ice in England) 
had placed him upon a more intimate footing than is generally 
established between the European and Native functionaries m 
India. * It was at the most sultry season of the year, and while the 
hot winds were blowing with their utmost fuiy. Aboo ralib called 
his English friend to a window, and pointing to the dreary scene 
without, the arid plain, the lurid atmosjiherc heavy with dust and 
breathing intolerable heat, the browmand burning winter (summer 
of a torrid clime, he exelanni'd, ‘ Look at that, ."Mr ! Do you think 
that Ciod Almighty ever meant this country tor an Englislunan to 
reside in?’ d'he reailer, we have n(» doubt, will be surjirised to 
find that the jierson wdio here denounced the connexion between 
Englishmen and India as so unnatural, was himself of the inire 
blood of the Pataiis, and that his forefat Iuts, in times not very 
remote, emigrated from Afghanistan, a mountainous country e\- 
•tending from the .‘J'2d to the lOth degree of latitude, — of which the 
average tcmjieraturc throughout, is nearly as cold as that of Eng- 
land, and of which the temperature of particular parts, is infinitciy 
colder. Aboo ’ralib, in short, had been duly naturalised, as English- 
men would be also if their settlement did not militate against the 
patronnge of the East India Comjiany. A great many of the Mo- 
hammedan settlers in India are of the same lineagi* with Aboo ’falib, 
and, although in ‘“Oine cases they have intermarried with Indians, 
they arc, even undi r such circumstances, still to be distinguished 
from the latter by their more manly and vigorous frames. Only 
two degrees further north, than the spot to which the anecdote refiTS, 
and within the British possessions, is to be found an extensive colony 
of the same race and of the jmre blood of the Afghans, the Uoliillas, 
who after near l.'SO years residence in India are littledistinguishable,in 
person or manners, from the inhabitants of the parent country, — a 
matter which most English sojourners in India have an opportunity 


* The familiarity implied in the fact of one man callinji to anotlier to 
look out at a window, and making an observation on the weather, does not 
appear to us to require the apology which our author has given in the text. 
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ofcletcrmining themselves, by comparingthem withtlienierehants 
of that parent country, who in caravans yearly visit Ilindostan. But 
the inhabitants of still colder countries have settled and colonized 
in India, such as the Ilsbcck Tartars of Balk, Bokhara and Turkistan, 
mountainous regions extending from the 40th to the 50th degree of 
latitude, and from the nature of their physical geography, greatly 
colder than England. * 

Mr. Hobertson and other advocates of the existing order of things 
it) India, will not cast their eyes around and notice what has 
taken place even in respect to the colonization of the European 
race, in other warm legions of the earth, during the last ^530 years. 
In Mexico there are l,'i 00 , 00 () colonists of the European race, a 
large proportion of them of the pure Spanish blood. Humboldt, 
who had seen them, declares, that even in the hot plains under the 
very etpiator, porters and other day labourers, being genuine 
creoles, are not interior, in vigour, health, or length of life, to the 
same class of men in the [ilains of Andalusia. In Brazil, which 
extends from near the eipniior to the 35th degree of latitude, the 
settlers of the Eurojiean race are said to amount to 800,000. In 
our own W'est India Islands there are SO, 000 of the European race, 
one little island alone containing 10, 000 ‘ true Barbadians,’ jiriding 
themselves most particularly upon the purity of their descent. 
Our American descendaiits do not lind warm climates to disagree 
with them : they have long colonized Oeorgia which stretches to 
the thirtieth degree of latitude, and they arc now' pcojding Louisiana, 
and the Eloridas, the one extending to the 30th, and the other to 
the ‘25th degree of latitude, and conseijucntly, therefore, live and 
ten degrees nearer the eijuator than the northern boundaiies of 
British India. The Russians, a prodigious change for them, have 
colonized in the warm countries of the Crimea, Astrakan and 
Cleorgia. All this experience is lost to such reasoners as we have 
to combat. They turn aw'ay from the view of the wide world, and, 
with a little microsci^pe of their own fabrication, take a jieep at 
British India — where colonization is rigorously interdicted! In 
reply to the e\})eriencc of 330 years, a puny child, or an elderly 
gentleman with an iiidilferent liver, is through that medium ex- 
exhibited to them, just as if puny children and bad livers were not 
to be found in all countries, where there arc puny parents and a 
due share ot intemperance. India, howTver, according to our op- 
ponents, is not America or the West Indies. Certainly not 3 but it 
is something better than either. It is, at least like them, part and 
parcel of tlic habitable globe, and situated in the same climates. 
India, to our certain knowledge, has been cleared, peopled, and 
occupied jnetty much as it now is for between two and three 
thousand years, and, jirobably has been so for twice as long. It is 
still more certain that the New World, for the most part, was a wil- 
derness about three centuries ago, when it first began to be colo- 
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nized by Euroj)eans, and by f.ir tlie gr6atcr part of it is so down to the 
present day. A country that has been long occupied and long cleared, 
is notoriously more healthy than one tliat has been newly cleared, 
or is not cleared at all. It is rational on these grounds, to conclude, 
that India is more healthy than America, and we, in reality, know 
that it is so. Tropical India, therefore, is a more suitable country 
for colonization than tropical America, as tar as the mere uneslion 
of salubrity is concerned. The ddferent races of men may, in tact, 
be acclimated anywhere that there is food for them. All tropical 
America is, .it the present day, more or les^ peopled by colonies of 
Europeans ; and on the other hand, \v\‘ have aliont a million and a 
half of Negroes from tropical Africa, living, and even thriving, as 
far as their unhappy state will admit, in llie temperate regions of 
the same continent, from the .3()t!i to the fjOth degree of latitiide. 
Man, indeed, is the c.asiest of all animals to natiirali/a' in strange 
climates and strange situations, sc.ircely excepting a hog itself, or .i 
dog, or a crow, or a sjiarrowg or that amphibious and ambiguous 
creature a rat, of which, as is well known to naturalists, the most 
thriving breed in this country, is of Indian origin. >’o much for the 
interdict of the Almighty, as rejiresented by our author in the cha- 
racter of Aboo 'I’alib Khan. 

If India was not made for Englishmen to reside in, for whom 
then was it made ^ 'flie inference intiuided to be drawn, no doubt 
is, tiiat it was made solely for Hindoos and Monojiolisls, — the one 
to be ground to powder, and the other to enjoy snug jiatroii.ige. 
d’hat it w.'is not exclusively made even for the Hindoos, is allested 
by the presence of liftiam millions of colonists from Persia and 
Tartary, for the better paitof seven centuries; and if one half of 
what we have alleged m the course of this short essay be trui', it 
would be an irreverent insinuation against the justice of Providence, 
to imagine th.it it was made exclusively for the Past India Company. 

Our author asks one of his opponents, whether he would ‘ recom- 
mend the repeal of the Act of Parliament, which jirecludes English- 
men from purchasing or farming lands,’ and then borrowing from 
*The Edinburgh Ueview,’ for the year l.S()7, he describi's the inter- 
dict in (picstion as a measure beyond the reach of (ircek .and 
Roman virtue, adding, in the words of the Critic, that the 
bare mention of an act of such di.iiiiterestedness and generosity, 
(that is, the exclusion by the East India Company of their coitn- 
irymen from all jiarticipatiori in the sod of India, in order that 
they might themselves draw on the whole r.ick rent), struck lo- 
reigners, and especially ‘ Erenehmen of high distinction,’ with 
astonishment. 

We have a few remarks to m.akc upon this high-toned ebullition 
of our author. Eirst of all, there is no Act of Parliament ot the 
kind he alludes to. The interdict is created by a local, or bye-law 
of the Honorable East India Com[)any, dictated pretty much m the 
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same spirit as their prohibition to export long-ells to, or to import 
Tea from, China. Instead of being a measure of disinterestedness, 
probaI)ly no government ever enacted so sweeping and compre- 
hensive a measure of selfish ness and mischief, for it is one which 
interdicts in a manner more complete than any other that could 
possibly have been framed, the extension of British commerce, the 
improvement of the soil of India, and the civilization of its inha- 
bitants. As to tlie astonishment of foreigners, we will venture 
to assert, that no enlightened foreigner would express any other 
feeling than astonishment, at the folly and weakness of the 
British nation, for putting up for a moment, with a law so detri- 
mental at once to the mother country and her colony. The only 
two literary foreigners of distinction wlio have given their attention 
to Indian politics, as far as wc know, are Messrs. Say and Sismondi, 
and, instead of jiraise of the measure in (jucstion, our author will 
find in their works, strong and repeated deprecation of it, as at 
once absurd and pernicious. 

But now to the Review itself. We beg to say, that the writer 
who places the patriots of Leadenhall-st rcet above the patriots 
of ancient Greece and Rome, was himself a hired servant of the 
patriots in question. The Reviewer, in short, who, according to 
our author, deprecates, 'with such force and eloquence,’ the 
abrogation of the bye law of the Bast India Company, was the late 
Professor Hamilton, of the Company’s college at Hertford; an 
eminent Sanscrit scholar, no doubt, but one of the keenest and 
most dexterous opponents, even of tlie })artial measures of 
liberality pursued in J813, and which have since been followed by 
results so triumphant and so confounding to jiersons of his way of 
thinking. The same publication, ' The Edinburgh Review,’ contains 
several Indian reviews by the same writer, and in the same spirit. 
How they came there, is more than we can pretend to explain, but 
surely there they are, and side by side with others of a totally 
opposite character, of course not at all noticed by our author, 
although in them he will see the very measure advocated, which 
Professor Hamilton deprecates ! 

We have only one word more to say on this point. Mr. Robert- 
son complains of the unfairness and injustice of quoting as authority, 
the Fifth Report of the House of Commons, dated in the year 
1810, and here we have him lauding the individual opinion of, to 
him, an anonymous writer, dated three years earlier j neutralised 
as it is all the while, by opinions wholly at variance with it, in the 
very same jiublication. Does it not occur to this gentleman, that if 
the facts refcorded in the year 1810, belong to 'the days of our 
fathers,’ the opinions given in 1807, must of necessity belong to 
'the days of our grandfathers 3 ’ what right then has he, reject- 
ing the facts of our fathers, to quote in support of his own views, 
the notions of our grandfathers, or of our grandmothers either ? 
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We shall ronchide this article l)y n short evtr;u'i iVoiu the 
liistorian of Britisli India, on the subject of Colonization, and we do 
so the more willingly, since its bearini^ has more particular refe- 
rence to the department in which our author liimself was employed, 
and which is the especial object of liis approbation. ‘ If it were 
possible/ says Mr. Mill, *for the English government to learn 
wisdom by experience, — which governments rarely do, — it might 
here, at last, see with regret, some of the elfects of that illiberal, 
cowardly, and short-sighted policy, under which it lias taken llu; 
most solicitous precautions to prevent the settlement id' English- 
men in India; trembling, forsooth, lest Englishmen, if allowed to 
settle in India, should detest and east o If its yoke! d’he most 
experienced persons in the government of India describe, what to 
them appears the dilliculty, almost, or altogether insuperable, of 
affording protection cither to person or property, in that country, 
without the assistance of (lersons of the reipiisite imn-al and 
intelleetiud ([ualilieations, rooted in the country, and distributed 
over it in every part. 'I'hey unite in ckvlaring I hat tlu’rc is no 
class in India, who jiossess these (jualiliealions ; that the powers 
necessary for an ellicient police cannot be entrinted to the Zemin- 
dars, without ensuring all tiie evds of a gro^s and barbarous 
despotism. And they speak with admiration of the assivtariee 
rendered t(* government, by tlie gentlemen dHtrihnfed in every 
part of England. Is it possible to avoid seeing, and seeing, not 
acknowledge, the inestimable service which might have been 
derived, in this great exigency, from a body of English gentlemen ; 
who if they hud been eiieoiir.iged to settle, as owners of land, and 
as manufacturers and merchants, would at this time have been 
distributed in great numbers, in India. Not only would they have 
possessed the rc([uisite moral and intellectual ipialilications — things 
of inestimable v.ilue ; they would have possessed other advantages 
also of the highest importance.’ 

The passage which wc have now (juoted, is t.dven from the first 
edition of Mr. Mill's \\ork, dated in ISI7- In the second edition 
dated three years later, and after he had been two years in the 
service of the East India Company, the same language is repeated 
word for word. In the third edition, dated in i.s2(), when he had 
been eight years confidentially employed by the East India Com- 
pany, in the very line of duty to which the. jiassage refers, and 
when he had access to every document, public or secret, that could 
tend to disabuse his judgment, if it had been wrong, wc liave it 
once more repeated without alteration, d’his is surely as good 
testimony for continued rnal-governmeiit and perseverance in error, 
on the part of the East India Company, as could well be adduced ; 
and we must add, that the acuteness and integrity of the witness are 
as much beyond suspicion, as the excellence of his opportunities are 
beyond doubt. Mr. iNIill is, indeed, tbe ablest man that has for 
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many years been associated with the affairs of the East India 
Company, and moreover, he is the only philosopher that ever has 
been associated with them. It is only to be reg;rettcd, that his 
being in their service, has prevented his continuing to write in 
exposure of the evils of their system : while no counter-balancing 
good can be perceived from any influence, that he might be sup- 
posed to have exercised over the conduct of his employers, by his 
advice, or opinions. 

AVe have, however, one objection to make to Air. Mill’s censure, 
and it is tliis, that the censure is confined to the local govern- 
ments in India. We leave these, with all the reprobation which Air. 
Mill has bestowed u{)()n them, but we must also beg leave to include 
the home authorities, namely, the Hon. the East India Company, for 
their just share. The judge is sufliciently blameable who, from 
ignorance, feebleness of judgment, or unworthy motives, passes a 
wrong judgment ; but the witness who, from interested motives, 
gives false testimony calculated to mislead the judge, or who 
corrupts or brow-beats him, is surely not exempt from blame. 
The East India C^ompany indeed, stand in need of no accessaries. 
Before the government ever interfered with them at all, as far as 
India was concerned, and when they were simjile traders, their 
persecution of ^ interlopers’ was just as inveterate, as their hostility 
to Colonization has become since fortune, or rather misfortune, 
made them territorial sovereigns. 


LIBERTY. 

BuFAi'iirs there the nuui, whose set vih' bieasl 
Is sunk in huioiior’s fatal test. 

Whilst o’er him, mid the gathering storm, 
Ojiprcssion rears her hateful form ^ 

Who, wlieu her foot to earth would tread 
Those rights for which his father bled, 

Hopes not, nor strives to stay their fall, 

But one by one resigns them all? 

Breathes such a man ? I wdl not ask 
What country gave him birth : 

He did not spring from English mould ; 

For such a soul, thus tame, thus cold, 

Would rouse his angry sues of old. 

And drag them hack to earth. 

Breathes there a wretch, whose feeble eye 
Ne’er pierced the film of slavery — 

Who never felt the glow of shame 
O’erspread his cheek at Freedom’s name ; 

Nor blush to see himself accurst, 

Of slaves, the veriest and the worst ? 

Breathes such a, wretch ? O’er Eastern climes, 
Unheeded, let him roam ; 

His law a haughty tyrant’s frown ; 

A den of slaves his home. 



VoYAC.K ON TIIK NiLK, FROM CaIRO TO THK CatARACTS. 

No. V. 

[From that portion of Mr. Rnckinjrhani’s rnpubliNlied Manusoripts, from which the ma- 
terials o| his Ja'cturcs on Fgypt arc diawii.] 

Ruins of Jnlinof' and llcrniopohs — Egyptian Manners — National 
Songs of the ^Indents — River Sceneiy. 

IMiniet, November (». 

The heat of yoblorday’s ride had so oppressed iis, that we were 
desirous of avoidino; it in part by setting out from lienee at an 
early hour, and were accordinj^ly stirriiit;- at four o’clock. Tra- 
versing a beautiful country where the groves of palms were still 
thicker and of fuller foliage, tlie villages more numerous and of 
larger population, we passed over the canal of Rouda, and reached 
that village about eight o’clock. 

Crossing the Nile to Sheikh yVbada, on its eastern bank, we were 
joined on landing by all the children and the major part of the men 
and women of the village, who, before we had passed their streets, 
came running towards ns with coins and medals found among the 
ruins near them, which they would have .sold for little more than 
the value of their metal, but which it was not convenient to me 
then to purchase. My refusal even to reciave them, occasioned me 
to be considered a very singular being, as all Trank travellers who 
had come to see the rums here before us, had bought them up with 
aVidity. 

We had scarcely left the huts of the miserable village, before 
the ruined arches of Antinod rose from among the jialms amid 
w'hose foliage they were embosomed, and from the contrast of the 
.surrounding country wore an air ot grandeur in decay, seeming 
more venerable in decrepitude than imposing in beauty. What 
remains of the first structure, seen on coming from the river, was 
the grand entrance to a sipiarc court, encompassed by four wings, 
forming altogether a building of some magriilicence, if one may 
judge from the ranges of pillars yet jiartly standing, which appear 
to have supported the surrounding galleries, and to have formed a 
square piazza, similar to that of the Royal Exchange in London. 
The entrance is formed of three arches, the central one exceeding 
the others in height and breadth, like that which leads into the 
square of ^Somerset House, the wings being each ascended by 
narrow and winding Hights of steps, the northern one of which is 
blocked up by the falling in of large stones from above, and the 
southern rendered nearly impassable also from the same cause: each 
of these staircases were lighted by small windows placed at regular 
distances, and each led olF into horizontal passages at different 
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heii^lits. On roacliini;- the summit of tliosc winclinc; ascents^ the 
three arches of the f^raiicl entrance arc found to form separate 
galleries eommunicatin!^ witli each otlier, the northern one being in 
a dilapidated state, while the lofty arch of the central one is ])ar- 
tially injured by the falling in of some of its roof, and the southern 
one remaining nearly ])erfeet. 'I’his entrance, facing toward the 
east, communicated with the interior of tlie city, while the grand 
front of the pile which termin.ited the sijuarc of the court, must 
have been towards tlu' Nile, — enjoying thus a charming prospect and 
delightful situation, as it is but a short distance from its banks. 
Among the columns of the piazza, it is remarkable that there arc 
many of red granite, surmounted with (Ircciaii capitals of the wliite 
free stone of the neighbouring mountains, so that the shafts might 
have been selected, jierhaps, by the founders of Arsinoe from the 
ruins of the ligyptian city, which is conjectured to have stood here ; 
and even now, indeed, the iron liiuincssof these masses bid fair to 
resist the uivages of time, till long after their capitals shall be 
mouldered away. 

Departing from the eastern entrance of this building, and pur- 
suing a street which runs neaily due east tioni it for about a mile 5 
wc traversed heaps of columns, masonry, liriek, jiotti'ry, &e., scat- 
tered about in all the wreck of destiuctioii, until arriving at the end 
of it, we found it ti'rminated by two s(|iiare pillars of masonry, 
about fifty feet in lieiglitaiid twenty-live leet apart from eacli other, 
both surmounted with ('ornithian capitals and surrounded at their 
bases witli the ruined fragments of the pile wbuli they bad once 
supported, 'fliis street, Irom its ](*iiglli, breadth, and uniform ter- 
iniiiatioiis in grand and corri'spondmg edifices, must have been o - 
tremely noble in appearance wlien peileet. 

On returning to the eeiitie of its length, we found that the city 
was here intersected by anoll’cr street of Mmihir dimensions to the 
one described, ero^slng it at right ai'cjes, b) running north and 
soutli in the direelion of tile Nile. '1 he northern teiniination of 
this street displaced also the iiiiiis of a nobk' ediliee, of which, like 
the eastern oiu', we found only some detached pill.irs standing, sur- 
rounded by tile fallen masses of masonry in one nndistinguished 
liea[). At the point of intersection, where tliese grand avenues 
crossed each other and formed the centre of the city, were to be 
seen a range of sipiare eoluuins still standing, and wliieli, eoiineeted 
with the bases of other fallen ones, and the traces of foundations still 
discernible amid the sand, ga\e the plan of a building upwards of 
two hundred feet .square, occupying the immediate centre of the 
whole, and commanding troni all sides a view of the avenues wliicli 
led to it from the four ([uarters of the city. The southern extre- 
mity of this street terminated also in a lofty jiile, the remains of 
which are still more perfect than any of the others, consisting of 
two square pillais <T the same style and dimensions as those at the 
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1‘asterti end of the first street, conneetinp; :i wall throii^li wliieh is a 
irrand entrance leading- to an inner portico, siip[Kirted by tour lluted 
Corinthian columns, two of which are standing ju-rfect, their shafts 
eaeh in live pieces, wliile the third has lost its capital and two 
})ieces of the shaft, and the fourth is nearly destroyed. 

In traversing the heaps of ruins which are everywhere scattered 
through the interior, we found that several of them, and })artieii- 
larly tliose towards the south, bore evident marks of lire ■ black 
bricks, cinders, charcoal, burnt bones, ike., were thickly strewn 
about the surface. Indeed the complete demolition of so recent a 
city as the present, when compared with tlu' more ])erfect state of 
many Egyptian remains, could not easily ha\ e haj)[)ened, without 
the agency of this destructive element, as the tew portions which 
ha\e been enumerated, with some solitary columns in dill'erent 
jiarts, arc all that is left standing of it, and in many places the ruins 
of fallen edilices are now completely coviTcd by the sands of the 
neighbouring desert. 

d'he [)lan of tlie city appears to havi* been bold and uniform, and 
from its thus forming a perlect s(juaie, it was probable that the ter- 
minating' buildings now' '.een at tli(‘ I'lid of eacli of the principal 
avenues, had Ix'en originally the grand entrance gates to it from 
witiiout, particularly from their coria'^jionding situations, in facing 
the four (juarters of (he compass and from liieir iinitoruuty of 
structure j while the western jule, fronting the rwvr, or the central 
edifice of the city, might, as a regard to sccuril v or to pleasure 
jircdomiiiated, bav(‘ foimcd (ho [lalace. 

, Oiir excursion, jicrforuu'd fasting;, and unslu lti rcd from the beat 
of a seorclmig sun, rellcctcd w'ltli inert a.^cd power liom the whitened 
surface of this desolated sjiot, brought iis hack to tlu' village of 
Mieikli y\bada, weary and taint with bnnger. Under the shade of a 
sjireiiding tree near the watei’s ('dge, we sat to re|K)se al'ler our 
fatigues, and alia) ed tlu' ]>ani of the moment by co]»ions draughts of 
water. We encjuired for bread, onl\ .i few cakes of wliieh were lo 
be found in (be vilkigt*, and these weie bioiiglil to us by (he Slieikh 
himself, with some routed Indian eorn, and date^, laid on thin 
cakes to be presented to us. \\\> weic sealed upon the grass, 
which formed our table, and accompanied by llu' veiural)le old man 
who entertained us m the feast, wliile tlie villagers formt'd a circh* 
around us, and the roasted corn and dates being soon disjiab bed, 
the bread on which it had been served to ns soon followed, all of 
which reminded me forcibly of the description givt'ii of the landing 
ol /I'nieis, on the Latiaii •■liores, where V'^irgil says : 

‘ Iicnoalli a slenly ins', iht lieio s|ii(':i(l 
1 1 IS l.ibli.“ on l 1 i(‘ Imf, \\ nil t ,ikcs of Incad, v 
An <1 w nil Ills ( liicl' , on loH'-i fmits Ik I( d * 

'J'Ik'V s.ilo .ni'l ( nol uilliont the god’s (omitMitd) 

’lin-it honnJs I.iil du|i.ncln d, tin jjungiv li.md 
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Invade tJieir trenchers next, and soon devour, 

To mend tlieir scanty meal, their cakes of flour. 

Ascanius this observed, and smiling, said, 

* See ! vve devour the plates on which we fed.’ 

The speech had omen that the Trojan race 
Should find repose, and this the time and place, 
jTmeas took the word, and thus replies 
(Confessing fate with wonder in his eyes) 

“ All hail, O earth ! all hail, iny household gods I 
Behold the destined place of your abodes I 
Tortlius Anchises prophesied of old, 

And tins our fated place of rest foretold, 

When on <i foreign shore, instead of meat, 

By famine forced, your trenchcis you shall eat 
Then ease, your weary Trojans will attend, 

And the long labours of your voyage end.’ ’—iRneis. B. 7. 

Here, however, the rcbcmblance terminated, for instead of finding’ 
that repose promised by a fixed residence, the prospect, to me at 
least, was still alas ! far distant, and I had many a long and weary 
voyage to accomplish, before I should probably be enabled to hail 
my household gods, or even to snatch a moment of repose with 
them in the bosom of their home. 

Our own boat had not yet arrived, and as there was not a tempt- 
ing shelter to detain us here for the night, we proposed going from 
hence to Hermopolis, and after our visit there proceed to Melouai 
to sleep. Witli tliis view, therefore, we crossed over to the 
opposite village of Rouda, in the same small boat that had brought 
us from thence, and after stationing au Arab here to forward our 
Reis still further on to Everamoun, where wc would join him 
on the following morning, wc remounted about three hours after 
noon. 

Passing through a country equally rich with the path wc had 
traversed yesterday, we reached Archemouneen about an hour be- 
fore sun-set. The village, large and j)opulous as it may be, pos- 
sesses nothing worthy of attention to one who is full of anxious 
haste to visit fragments of other days, nor did its wondering popu- 
lation, though they thronged around to stare at us, arrest our 
progress for a moment. 

AVe passed rapidly over the ruified vestiges of the Grecian city, 
now almost indiscriminately mingled with the sandy soil on which 
it stood j when towering over the brow of a geui^c hill that happily 
obscured its view until our near approach, the majestic portico of 
the Egyptian temple rose so suddenly to the sight as to appear like 
the fairy creation of the instant j and, equal in beauty to the best 
productions of Greece or Rome, it seemed, in the stern confidence of 
its eternal durability, to satirise their scattered vestiges, and mock 
the puny efforts of their feebler strength. The pause which suc- 
ceeded to this iiiqiression of the moment, when 1 checked the bridle 
of my horse to enjoy the unobstructed view of its chaste yet grand 
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design, was an interval of silent pleasure that I would willingly 
have prolonged ; but the sun was fast approaeliing the Lybian 
rocks, and our destined shelter for the night was yet some distance 
olf. When I dismounted and approached its gigantic columns, 
I know not wdiether their colossal size, their rich invention, or 
their exquisite finish, attracted my regard most strongly ; but this 
I perfectly remember, that while lost amid the varied and com- 
mingled feelings which the pillared portico of this massive pile 
inspired, regretting the lost language of its inscriptive figures, and 
admiring the happiest union of pure simplicity, luxurious ornament, 
and everlasting strength, I felt beneath it'5 awe-imposing roof a 
sensation of humility and respect which Antinoe with jdl its beauties 
of the picturcs(pie, or all the sadness of its desolated ruin, had not 
the power to create. 

Denon’s view of this beautiful monument — this precious relic of 
the highest antiquity, as he has well called it — was as fresh in my 
recollection as if he had been absolutely before me, for I had pored 
over it for hours in succession, and always with new and increased 
expectations. There are inaccuracies in his delineation it is true, 
but they are too trilling to be censured, and may well be for- 
given, from the unfavorable circumstances under which his hasty 
sketch was taken 3 his design upon the whole has great merit, 
and there is ||o less truth than modesty in his avowed conviction 
that the production of his pencil could but faintly express the 
sensations which this noble fabric conveys j because, as he observes, 
although a drawing can sometimes give an air of greatness to little 
things, it always diminishes the effect of great objects, — and never 
ivas the truth of that remark more powerfully confirmed than here. 

The view which he has taken is of the south front, and his pro- 
portions are correct. 'J'he inner range of columns, being the most 
perfect, are well defined, but the square blocks which appear to 
form the bases of the first range, by ascending to an uniformity of 
height in the drawing, convey an idea very distant from the truth. 
The fact is, that these pillars being built of solid circular masonry, 
and afterwards finished by the addition of those detached pieces of 
marble, which form the fiutings and rings of the shafts in a species 
of mosaic, if one might use that term, having lost this marble coat- 
ing about their bases, show the interior masonry of the columns 
irregularly injured. Instead therefore of these being square blocks, 
as represented in the plate, they are circular masses of cemented 
stone, of which the pillars were composed 3 the easternmost ones 
being the least deranged, while the westernmost have suffered con- 
siderably from the ravages of some despoiling hand. 

The projections of the masonry beyond the diameter of the two 
central columns, prove that they were engaged with some connected 
jiortion of the building, which is conjectured, with great show of 
probability, to have been a vestibule or court, leading to the safic- 
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tuary, rather than the sanctuary itself. I could see nothing of the 
winged globes on the architecture and frieze, as Denon has given 
them, nor of the ovals between the double flutings of the cornice. 
A portion of the solid roof itself has fallen in on the northern front 
of the portico, between its central columns, and from that which 
remains perfect we could perceive that the whole of the ceiling was 
covered with a close and [)erfcct sculpture of diagonal lines, bordered 
with groups of small hieroglyphics, cut in relief below the level of 
the surface, and in high preservation. Painting has also been used 
with good effect upon the columns, in giving a contrasted promi- 
nence to the circular rings between which the flutings of the shafts 
are included, and the azure colouring is still fresh and unfaded j but 
the most admirable perfection is displayed in the close jointures of 
the small pieces of marble which form the exterior coating of the 
shafts, and defines its ornaments, as no cement of any description 
has been used to strengthen their connexion; so that they owe 
their beauty of union and length of durability siiuply to the perfect 
fitting of their respective parts. 

The sculj)tured and painted hieroglyphic figures are so numerous, 
that it would require some days to co])y them with accuracy, for 
though many of them are large and conspicuous, as if forming of 
themselves some di;stinct and perfect allusion, there are in many 
other places lines of smaller figures, as if forming inscriptive sen- 
tences, the re])etition of the same animal frecpiently occurring even 
in the shortest line, so that tlieir syllabic combinations are as dis- 
cernible as in the detached letters of our own Homan character ; and 
the lines themselves being arranged in the same way as Scriptural 
maxims, exclamations of praise, holy precepts, &c., selected from 
the liible or Koran, are exhibited in conspicuous jiarts of Christian, 
Jewish, or Mohammedan temples. 

This custom of using short and expressive sentences in religious 
worship, can be traced to tin* highest antii^uity, as we find amid the 
directions given for the fashion of the holy garments to Aaron, in 
the Exodus, the breastplate, the ephod, the robe, the mitre, and the 
girdle, an injunction to that effect : ‘ And thou shalt make a plate 
of pure gold, and grave upon it, like the engravings of a signet, 
Holiness to the Lord !’ Chap, xxviii. v. 3(1. And it is generally 
agreed among the learned, that painted and sculptured figures pre- 
ceded all other methods in use for that purpose, since they were the 
common symbols of words before letters were known. At what 
period we may venture to date the first origin of painting, says 
Mr. lieloe, is a subject involved in great difficulty 3 perhaps we are 
not extravagant in saying that it was known before the time of the 
Trojan war. The following note is to be found in Servius, Annot. 
ad Eneid. y, v. 392 : ‘ Scutis Graicorum Neptunus Trojanorum fuit 
Minerva depicta.’ With respect to the Egyptians, it is asserted by 
Tacitus, that they knew the art of designing before they wcfe 
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acquainted with letters. ‘ Prinia per tigiiras animalium Egyptii 
sensus mentis effingebant et anti(|uissima monumeiita memorite 
huinanae impressa saxis cernuntur.* Annul, lib. 10. cap. 14. Again, 
the first introduction of letters into Greece, has been generally 
assigned to Cadmus, but this has often been controverted, no 
arguments having been adduced on either side sufficiently strong to 
be admitted as decisive. It is probable that they were in use in 
Greece before Cadmus, which Diodorus Siculus confidently affirms. 
But Lucan, in a very enlightened period of tlie Roman empire, 
without any more intimation of doubt, than is implied in the words 
* fimiae si crediiur,’ wrote thus, in his Pharsalia : 

‘ Pha nices primi, fania si crcditiir, ausi 
Mansuieiii audibvis vocein signare fiyiiris 
Nonduin ffuniiticas Mcmjdus coiilcKere biblos 
Nover.it, et saxis lantuin, vobicro.^cjvK) Icraque 
Sculj)l.i(jue servabent inaj*icas aiumalui linguis>. 

PlKcnicians first, if ancient fame be true, 

'flic sacred mystery oi letters knew , 

They 111 St by sound, in various lines ile^igncd, 

I'Aprcssed tlie meaning of the tliiukmg mind. 

The ])(»wei of woiks by liguies iiido ( onveyed ; 

And useful science eveil.isting made. 

. Then Mcmpliis, ere ilie reedy le.if w.is known, 

I'digraved lier piecepts and her arts in stone; 

While animals, m various ordei placed, 

The learned hieroglyphic column graced. — Book in.' 

To this opinion, concerning tlie use of hieroglyphics, Bisliop 
Warburtoii acce(lc.s, in his ^ J^ivine Legation of Moses he thinks 
that they were the production of an uniiiijiroved state of society, as 
yet unacquainted with alphabetical writing. With respect to the 
same opinion, expressed by Herodotus, many learned men thougbt 
it worthy of credit, from the resemblance betwixt the old Eastern 
and earliest Greek characters, which is certainly an argument of 
some weight. Tdie Romans confessed that they liad them from 
the Greeks ; the Greeks from the JMioenicians j and these, perhaps, 
under Cadmus, might have had them originally from Egypt, wlien 
the sacred character became to be written more currently among 
them. This current character, indeed, such as it is found upon the 
fillets of mummies, scjiulchral tablets, &c., can be traced, in different 
stages, up to a close affinity with the hieroglyphic symbols them- 
selves ; which, like the ancient Hebrew character, abandoned for 
the Chaldaic, seems almost irrecoverably lost, and renders it, at 
this distant period of time, extremely difficult to say, whether 
they were purely symbolic, or, like the Chinese, verbal at the same 
time. 

If the design of this noble portico be imposing, and its dimensions 
colossal, the execution of its minute ornaments are not le^s perfect ; 
and interest one by the suggestions and enquiries to which they lead, 
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as highly as the grandeur of its architectural beauties. By a mea- 
surement on the spot, we made the diameter of its columns nine feet, 
the whole length of the portico a hundred and twenty, and its present 
height sixty. But instead of viewing, sis I had expected, a gigsintic 
pile, the highest merit of which was the immensity of its scale of 
})roportion, 1 wsis still more delighted by the sidmirable finish of its 
execution, and interested by the variety and antiipiity of its details. 

I had been so fully and agreeably occupied, in fact, with the new 
and innumerable besiutics which every where presented themselves, 
that it had grown dark without my having been conscious of the 
passage of time •, and when we remounted, the pale moon had 
succeeded to the empire of her illuminating lord. In traversing the 
hills, which are formed by accumulated heaps of ruins, to the south 
of the temjile, immense blocks of stone, some small portions of 
granite pillars, and other inconsiderable vestiges of the ancient city 
are met with 3 but though, for two or three miles in circumference, 
the earth is darkened by tiie scattered fragments of bricks and 
pottery, yet nothing remains standing to furnish the least traces of 
an editice, except the superb and isolated portico ; and this rears its 
lofty front with so much majesty, amid the silent melancholy of the 
desolation over which it reigns, that it cannot but be approached 
W'ith reverence, and ipiitted with regret. For myself, indeed, 1 
turned to look back upon it, as if 1 had been (juitting the mansion 
of my fathers ; and when, a» we descended into the valley, it 
gradually sank behind the hill which lirst obscured it, there was 
something of pain and sadness ins})ircd by the idea of its being 
hidden from me for ever. 

By the favour of a brilliant moon and good roads, we reached 
Melouai, a distance of five miles only, about nine o'clock. The 
approach to this place is extremely prepossessing, from the air of 
lightness and gaiety gi\en to it by its surrounding gardens and 
whitened mosijucs, heightened, perhajis, at the same time, by the 
delightful serenity of the evening. On entering this town, my 
servant desired to know whether 1 would visit the Turkish governor, 
or allow him to conduct me to the dwelling of two of his country- 
men, resident here, who do not meddle with Ohc drugs of death,’ 
it is true, but, like the Grecian Esculapius of Minict, they were 
distillers of ‘ the water of life.’ 1 retained the impression of our 
last night’s entertainment, with the Aga of Benchair, so strongly, 
that this latter proposition was most agreeable to me 3 and wc 
accordingly hastened there for shelter. My jircfcrcncc, however, 
was far from being ar happy one, for, although I enjoyed my supper 
with an excellent appetite 3 drank so copiously of their aqua vitae 
as to inconvenience myself, yet not sufficiently so to convince them 
of my being a friend to their establishment 3 and retired to my mat 
before midnight ; the boisterous congratulations of this patriotic 
coalition, now increased by all the Greeks of the village, continued 
until day-break, and allowed me not a moment’s repose. 
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Melouai, November 7. 

In our mornings ramble throiig;h the j)riiiclj)al quarters of 
Melouai, visiting the bazars, cofl'ee-houscs, Ne., we found it, in 
every res|ject, superior to the town of iNJiniet, though marked only 
as a village on the maj). The houses were better built, and mueh 
more numerous j the j)opulation of a healthier aspeet ; and some- 
thing like an air of propriety, at least comparatively speaking, 
reigned throughout its streets. Some very agreeable gardens, too, 
enlivened the environs of the town, and the mostiues were in a 
better style of architecture than we had yet seen. 

It is said to owe these distinctions to (be circumstance of its 
having been the former residence of the Mamlouks, during their 
dominion in Upper Egypt. As it was then, aUo, the head-(piarters 
of female licentiousness, so it continues to enjoy that distinction to 
the present day. 

Among the entertainments of the morning, which commenced at 
sun-rise, "a party of almehs, or public singers, were sent for to excite 
our imaginations by their lively dances, and sootli them by their 
sadder strains. Their attitudes and movements were such as would 
not be tolerated in many parts of Europe ; and were not much to 
my taste } but I confess their songs interested me deeply. The 
music, to the measure of which they sang, was harsh, abrupt, and 
often discordant j but there was a wildness of transition in its 
melody, which jiartook so much of sentiment, that it was imjiossiblc, 
even under all the disadvantages of its execution, to listen to it 
unmoved. This w^as more i>articularly the ease in the song in 
.praise of the lovely daughters of Melouai, where all the beauties of 
Eastern imagery seemed to have been called in, to express the 
varied emotions of love — from the lirst glow of passion to the 
thrilling ccstacy of consummation, as well as that of ‘ Ya Leila ! 
Leila !’ O Night ! () Night! which was sung by one of them in 
tones so touching, that even the coarse and brutal sjiirits of those 
who formed our audience were sensibly atfected, and many of the 
younger females who had gathered round us in the court, abso- 
lutely melted into tears. Loth of these songs are pojmlar, and 
the latter seems to be universal throughout Egyjit, as we had 
often heard it sung by men and children on the Nile ; and since 
it is not the music of it which produces its saddening cHi'ct, 
the languiige and sentiment must be astonishingly powerful, 
and yet simple and natural at the same time, to unloose the 
springs of sensibility in minds not likely to bid them How from 
affectation. As far as the disadvantageous medium of imperfect 
interpretation could qualify me to judge, the sorrows aud heart- 
rending misery of unpropitious love predominated in the strain, 
though rays of hope occasionally brightened up the eyes of those 
who listened, as well as of her who sung j and, indeed, the magic 
of its effect was its best and amplest comment. 
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I cannot but confess that, though tlie stanzas were detailed to me 
in imj)crfect fragments, and the music of it indicative of any thing 
but love, I was not free from the contagion of the general me- 
lancholy, that was strongly marked in every face. There was an 
inexplicable something that bore down all considerations, and ex- 
cited both my 'wonder and admiration. 

Mixed with sadness, as were the sensations which this scene in- 
spired, it gave me the clearest possible idea of that feeling which is 
<;alled national ; and which is often roused to such enthusiasm by the 
‘ Rule Rritaiinia’ of our own iloating Isle, the * Marseilles Hymn’ 
of France, the "Song of Liberty’ of the Swiss, the "Hail Co- 
lombia’ of the Americans, and even the " War Song’ of the Sav'age 
Indians. We see too, that in every age and nation, among every 
tongue and people, this has been the same. The Songs of Israel 
were renowned even among her enemies, from the " Ode of 
Triumph’ for delivery, which Miriam echoed to the Jewish leader, 
chanting to the sound of timbrels and the dance, — " Sing yc to the 
Lord for he hath triumjdicd gloriously, the horse and his rider hath 
he thrown into the sea,’' — down to the days of their captivity, when 
their con(|uerors, as if in mockery, demanded from their virgins 
one of the Songs of Zion, the very remcmbraticc of which so 
touched their hearts with sadness, that they hung their harps 
upon the willows, and by the waters of T>ab}lon they sat down and 
wept. Among the Egyptians too, the gravest and most austere of 
nations, the magic of this charm was not unknown. Herodotus, 
the faithful pourtrayer of their manners, has not omitted to ob- 
serve this trait ; when speaking of them, he says, " 'I’hey contentedly 
adhere to the customs of their ancestors, and are adverse to foreign’ 
manners.’ Among other things w hich claim our approbation, they 
have a song which is also used in Fboenicia, Cyprus, and other 
places. Of all the things which astonished me in Egypt, nothing 
more perplexed me than my curiosity to know whence the Egyp- 
tians learnt this song, so entirely resembling the Linus of the 
Oreeks. It is of the remotest anticpiity among them, and they eall 
it Maneros. They have a tradition that Maneros was the only son 
of their first monarch, and that having prematurely died, they in- 
stituted these melancholy strains in his honour, constituting their 
first and, in early times, their only song.’ This Linus, we learn 
from Diodorus Siculus, was named after the first inventor of me- 
lody among the Greeks, and we arc told by Athanacus, that the 
strain so called was peculiarly melancholy. Linus is said also to 
have been the first lyric poet in Greece, and wais renowned as the 
master of Orpheus, Thamyris, and Hercules. Flutarch, indeed, 
mentions, from the authority of Heraclides of Pontus, certain dirges 
which were composed by him ; and it is known ibat bis death gave 
rise to a number of songs in honour of his memory, to which the 
venerable Homer himself, one of the earliest of the poets, pointedly 
alludes in these characteristically expressive lines : 
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‘ I'o these a youth awakes the waihluv^ stun;4s, 

Whose tender lay (he f.ite of lanus siuj>s ; 

Tn )nfasuio(l dance behind him move tlie (lain, 

Tune soft the voice and answer to the stiain.’ 

Song in Greece, indeed, says Mr. IJeloe, is supposed to have pre- 
ceded even the use of letters j and it is beyond a doubt, that not 
only the Egyptians, Hebrews, and (irecks, but also the Arabians. 
Assyrians, Persians, and Indians of the East, had national songs 
among them. The scene before us, therefore, derived, from its illus- 
trations of antiquity, an additional charm. 

With the hope of breakfasting on board our boat> we left the 
town at nine o’clock, having as yet taken nothing but aipia vitie, 
])ipes, and coffee, which was profusely served to all our ])arty, and 
walked to the village of Evaramoim, which being seated on the 
edge of the Nile, forms the scala or jiort of Melouai. Neither had 
our boat yet arrived, however, nor were provisions of any kind to 
be procured in the village, although the Sheikh entertained us with 
a pipe, as an allayer, or rather temporiser, of the apjietitc for the 
moment ; when some small barks passing upward from below, 
having answered us on hailing, that our Cayasse was under way 
for this jilace, we walked along the western bank of the river 
through Zaish, Bencdiah, Nc., under the liope of meeting licr in her 
progress. 

Gur fasting journey of seven miles on foot through dusty roads, 
beneath a noon-day sun, and without a breath of air to temper the 
excessive heat, was but poorly repaid, however, by the disappoint- 
ment of tinding that our boat had not even yet reached Rouda. 
We remained here some few moments in suspense, allaying the pain 
of hunger and thirst from the muddy water of the Nile, since 
here also we could procure no food, not even dates or bread 3 nor 
could we find asses on which either to return to Melouai, or proceed 
farther down the bank of the river in prosecution of our search. 
In this dilemma, a young Arab girl, of whom wc eiKpiired as she 
passed us journeying from below, informed us of a boat being 
moored at Gerandoul, when making an effort, at least, to hope 
that it was our own, we pushed on to terminate this fatiguing 
excursion. 

Faint as our hopes were when we last set out, they were happily 
confirmed, and the pleasures of recovering food and rest was of 
itself so tranquillizing to the temper, that I forgot all the angry 
expressions which I had prepared for the Reis, who from stupidity 
or design, I know not which, had anchored here on the evening of 
yesterday, and here intended to remain. We had no sooner 
stepped on board, however, betbre the sail was again unfurled, and 
a gentle air now sweeping the water, we once more glided along 
without fatigue. 

On passing Sheikh Abada, the southern group of the ruins of 
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Antinoe are seen fronn the river but tliough its present mouldering 
state, and the effect of the foliage by which some of its parts are 
hidden, give to it an air of the picturesque, yet when contrasted 
with the colossal majesty of Ilermopolis, it sinks into insignificance. 
At Everamoun wc were again detained while my servant rode to 
Melouai for some articles which we had left there in the morning, 
and profiting at his return by the continuance of the breeze, we 
pursued our course up the Nile, the banks of which were on both 
sides beautifully fertile, when the midnight calm obliged us to moor 
abreast of Shekh Said. 

Passing Manfalout, November 8. 

Making sail at day-break, we coasted along under the high and 
rocky mountains of the eastern shore of the Nile, which continues to 
grow still bolder as wo advance to the southward, pointing its rugged 
promontories into the stream itself, and having its perpendicular 
cliffs washed by the eastern waves which play at their feet. The 
composition of these mountains appears to be a mixture of sand, 
shells, and earth, de])osi(ed in layers of strata fi^rming the arc of a 
circle, like the surface of banks and shoals in the sea, (heir curves 
becoming more and more sudden as they apjiroach the top, till they 
at last partake of the form of the summit itself. The shells are 
infinitely varied both in form and size, and created in me all that 
degree of surprise, so simply, yet so well olucidiited by Jirydone, on 
Etna, in the lines of J\q)o, on an occasion, too, not dissimilar to 
the present. 

‘ The ihinj^s, wc know, are neillior nch imr rare. 

But wonder how the dovd tlicy got thcio ’ 

They offer, indeed, many interesting suggestions relative to the 
antiquity of our globe, and corroborate the universal tradition, 
that it has suffered, at different periods of time, powerful revolu- 
tions as here the very bowels of the mountains are filled with 
marine productions, and present an appearance of the sea itself 
having being turned into dry land. The extreme friability of this 
composition, though inconvenient to the inhabitants of the country, 
by the fine and imperceptible dust with which it fills the air, during 
the prevalence of high winds, is, nevertheless, highly beneficial to 
cultivation, since there are no spots throughout all Egypt more 
abundantly fertile than those small patches, which skirt their bases j 
receiving, with the mud of the Nile, a portion of the saline dust of 
these masses, which, like the sea-sand so often used on the coasts of 
England, appears to possess the virtue of enriching the manure ; 
while the occasional intervention of these luxuriant vallies, gives a 
beautiful relief to the sterile aspect which the lofty and overhang- 
ing hills produce. 

In the cliffs at Ebraas arc some larger excavations in the rock, 
which, from being without hieroglyphics, as well as from their 
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form and situation, do not appear to have been tombs, and give 
great support to the argument of M. de Pauw, who says : — " Egypt 
had likewise caverns, which were never used as sepulchres j such 
was that of Diana, or the Speos Artemidas, still seen at Eenihassert, 
and the figures sculptured there have certainly not been sculptured 
by the Greeks. Many others of the same kind were cut in the 
rocks of Ethiopia (Alvarez Rerum Ethiopicur) • where, we learn 
from Bermudez, the priests initiated, or offered sacrilices, and even 
retired to study. Thus Synesius — ‘ Prophetjc Egyptiorum non 
permittunt ut inetalli artifices, sculptoresque J)eos representent, 
ne a recepta abeant forma : sed illudunt \ulgo, dum in templorum 
atriis accipitrum ibidumquc rostra sculpi curant, hubeiintcs intcrca 
sacra subterranea qua) profundis illormn inysteriis velccinento 
sunt.’ We have been told of a certain Panerates, who did not 
leave those dreary abodes during a period of twenty-four years ; 
and it is generally supj)osed that Orpheus, Eumolpus, and Pytha- 
goriis, were admitted there also. — Sect, vi, j). 40 . Beneath these 
caverns, near the water, is a fragment of rock, which appears to 
have been partly fashioned into the figure of a sphynx, and subse- 
quently abandoned j or, it finished, to have been so injured and 
disfigured, as to have its features now no longer traceable : while 
the projecting cajies, formed by the eastern cliffs, at every sudden 
curve of the river, gives an interesting variety, even amidst their 
barrenness j and the few detached plots of cultivation, interspersed 
along their bases, add to its effect. 

The approach to Manfalout, which we were abreast of about 
four o’clock, is uncommonly beautiful, and highly superior either 
to that of Miniet, or of JMelouai. The soil on which this town is 
Situated, is about the height of the Kentish coast, near Margate, in 
England, to which place, from some of (he leading features of its 
situation, it struck me as bearing a faint resemblance j but the fine 
green carpets of verdure, which surrounded it, and the groves of 
palms, and detached clusters of other trees, which occasionally in- 
tercept the view of the whitened mosques and terraced roofs of the 
buildings, give it a higher richness of scenery, as a picture. It is 
nearly opposite U) the town of INTanfalout that the eastern ranges 
of hills, which arc called ‘ CJebelen iMokattum,’ or the hewn moun- 
tains, terminate, and cultivation again begins to take a wider 
spread : the quarries which are supposed to have furnished the 
materials for the pyramidal dwellings of the dead, being happily 
exchanged for groves and plains, that teem with blessings for the 
living. 

At sun-set we met a fleet of boats from Kcneh, with corn, jars, 
and Nubian slaves on board, for the market of Cairo. These 
vessels were all laden above fhe gunnel, on which a weather-board 
had been raised fore and aft, and plastered with the mud of the 
Nile. They were, indeed, so heavily burdened, badly equipped. 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 22. f. 
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and unskilfully managed, that they could only float down with the 
current when the wind was light, and anchor when it freshened, 
though they kept their sail furled, and large lateen yard aloft, 
whenever the wind was not right aft. The moon continuing to 
light us on our way, we still pursued our course with a steady and 
moderate breeze, finishing an excellent day’s run, by mooring at 
the village of El Hamram, the scala of Siout. 


The Crescent. 

By tUE Hlv. Sami.. .Iamis Ali.jn. 


[Tlie subject of the following poem, is the historical fact, that, by the sudden radiance of 
the moon, in a night of more than ordinary obscurity, the attempt of Philip of Macedon, to 
carry Byzantuun by assault, being defeated, the Crescent, in cotumemoration of this deli- 
verance, was assumed as the standard of the ( ity. Tins device having been retained as the 
standard of Constantinople, during the period when it bceaino the head of the Eastern em- 
pire, it has descended to the Mohammedan sultans, as their emblem for the sovereignty of 
the Eastern world.] 


At length the slow receding Sun, 

A. truce to mortal combat told, 

Still were the band.s of Macedon, 

And still Byzantium’s guarded hold, 

Still was the earth, and still the sky, 

And still the waters ran beneath ; 

But stiller those who darted by 
The gloomy wall or turret Jiigh, 

To do the deed of death. 

Gently they paced m ceaseless fear, 

Lest those who watched above should hear, 

They trembled in the deepest shade, 

And fancy deem’d their march betray’d — 

They trembled lest the moon’s pale light, 

Should give their wiles to mortal sight, 

Before the pre-appomted hour, 

When Philip’s art and Philip’s power, 

Should crush the frighted foe, and gain Byzantium's tow’r. 
Well might they dread, for while their train, 

Some rested on the tented plain, 

And some assailed the sable fort, 

Low delving at its secret port, 
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Sadly they viewed tlie increasini; moon, 

Now through tl»e heavens but faintly gleaming, 
Now brighter shining foith, and soon 
Far o’er tlie waters gaily beaming : 

And soon did she the gloom dispel 
That late the sable turret bounded, 

Though like beleaguered citadel, 

She shone herself with clouds sui rounded. — 
The watchful guardian of the wall. 

Beheld, rejoiced, ami fear’d withal — 

Well might he fear, that night of gloom, 

Almost had sealed Ins mortal doom, 

VVell might lie joy to view belo\', 

By the glad beam, the lurking foe. 

And by Byzantium’s bands piepare, 

Vengeance on those who linger’d iheic. — 

One moment saw the warriors out, 

One moment put the foe to rout, 

One moment sunk llioelamouis loinl. 

The IMoon icsumcd her sable shroud. 

And o’er tiic city and the plain, 
j\Iidmglit iTsurm.’d her silent loign 

The bold besiegers backward driven, 

Byzantium haded the ()uecu of Heaven. — 

Though changed in lords and chang’d in name, 

Her radiant standaid was the same ; 

And now while Otliman’s liardy race 
ilold empire o'er the compicr’d place, 

The silver Crvuent lingers yet 
On gilded rnosijiic and minaret, 

Or maiks in IMahmoud’s flag unfurl’d 
The Sovereign of the Eastern world. 

Fit emblem of the changing fate, 

Of that once proud now abject state — 

Fit gmblem of the wavering light, 

In those degraded realms of night. 

The waveiing light by science thrown 
Where once her fairest glories shone, 

The vanish’d light of liberty 
That once illumed the orient sky. 

But this the last, the deepest loss, 

The prostrate splendor of the Cioss, 

Since Truth’s bright sun in darkness set, 

And rose the Moon pf Mahomet. 
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Among the various suggestions arising out of the application of 
Steam, as a power for promoting maritime conveyance, we have 
seen none that appear to us more worthy of repetition and commen- 
dation than those which have been put forth by Captain M'Konochie, 
of the Navy, in a small pamphlet published by Mr. Richardson, 
under the title given above. \\'^c have read it with the attention it 
so truly deserves, and can safely say, that there is no portion of it 
that does not deserve the cjirnest consideration both of the rulers 
and merchants of this country, as well as of India. 'Phe peculiar 
application of the latter part of his suggestions to the liritish do- 
minions m the East, W’arrant us, indeed, in transcribing very largely 
from every portion of the work 3 which we do the more readily, from 
a belief that our pages will convey the informatif)n it contains, over 
a more extensive space than they would be likely to travel in their 
original form. I'he following are the more important ])ortions to 
which we desire to dniw the attention of our Indian and English 
readers. 

The great misfortune under which the country now labours, is 
over-production • — and sit'ani has been the chief agent in causing it. 
Were this commanding power, however, as extensively eriijiloyed 
in facilitating the distrihutwii, and by coriscMpiencc the exvJKinge 
and consiniiplion, of our manufactures, as in thus creating them, 
much relief would progressively, but certainly be obtained. And 
this view of the subject ojiens up a wide field of interesting, and, 
if properly managed, of juolitable sjieculation, the c())isiste}it follow- 
ing up of which, on the part of capitalists, would be at least one 
step — and, it is believed, a very import ant step — towards a change 
in the present asjiect of commercial atfairs. 

A first object with us now ajipears to be, to facilitate communi- 
cation, as much as possible, everywhere : — but esjiccially to employ 
British skill and capital (none can have a nearer interest in the 
success of the measure) in improving the coasting and other 
domestic communications of those markets, of which, although the 
principal jioints may be glutted with our commodities, it is reason- 
able to conclude, that the more retired districts would yet furnish a 
large demand. And iStcam Navigation is especially suited to effect 
such a purpose. 

The present mode of applying Steam to Navigation is however 
too expensive : — and besides, wherever it is introduced, it competes 
with existing shipping interests, — a great objection to it in every 
case, but especially disadvantageous where any feelings of national 
jealousy are superadded to the other difficulties attending innova- 
tion. The plan proposed in this pamphlet differs from it in both 
particulars. It is eminently economical : and with a little variation, 
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according to circumstances, can be applied to every ship or boat, 
serving, not injuring their owners. 

The great objections to the present mode of applying Steam to 
Navigation are its inordinate expense, and the little stowage left for 
goods, even in the largest Steam- boats. And the consecpiences of 
the two circumstances are, that these vessels arc only used as 
packets — and, if not improved on, will probably be, at no distant 
period, laid aside, for they nowhere yield a proH table return. The 
following considerations then are deemed important, as bearing 
directly on these points. 

1. A mere abatement in the speed at which Steam-boats are 
usually impelled, would be productive ot great economy. Ihe re- 
sistance to a vessel’s passing through the water, and the expense at 
which that resi-^tance is overcome, increase nearly as the cube of the 
speed gained : and thus, after a good medium i)!icc is obtained, an 
addition to it can only be purchased at a most extravagant cost. 
The following table illustrates this very strikingly. It gives the 
powers by which a vessel can be impelled at the several velocities. 

d Miles per hour, 5^ Horses. 

4 

ii 4,3 

7 (;<) 

5 10<2 

ij jk ; 

10 ‘ ‘2(M) — 

'2. As steam-boats, however, are at jiresent litted, they can take 
little or no advantage of the above ])rinciple. Their power is 
invaruthlc, or nearly so — one large engine, or two made to work 
together, and thus, to every jiractical purpose*, one. At a given 
pace, however, the resistance will vary from hour to hour with the 
weather, and, ihe power should vary loo. Ntcam-boats sought to 
be worked economically should be litted with three or four small 
powers, arranged so that one or more may be applied, precisely as 
required ; and thus favourable circumstances would give a saving, 
as adverse ones must always cause expense. 

Lastly. Steam-boats in which economy is studied, should tow, 
not carry. The machinery of a Steam-engine takes up so much 
room, that the remaining capacity, however tilled, can never defray 
the expense, or yield any return j and, besides this, there appears 
to be something in the principle of traction favourable, wherever it 
is applied, to the transport of heavy burthens. A horse will draw 
more than he will carry. A loco-motive engine ot only eight-horse 
power, drags ninety tons after it, and cannot stir with even a half 
of that above it. It has been ascertained in river-navigation, that 
one-third of the power will track a vessel, at a given rate, against 
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the stream, that is necessary to impel her at the same rate, if em- 
barked on board. And every seaman who has sent his boat a-head 
to tow, in a calm, must have been sensible that the same power 
employed on board, would not have produced the same elfcct. 
There arc two ways, however, in which this principle may be 
applied. 

Where voyap:es are long, and the' sea-room is abundant, it does 
not appear advantageous to employ steam at all, as the only, or 
even as the principal moving power. Vessels on such services are 
generally large j and large Steam-vcssels labour under this disad- 
vantage, — whatever their power, the Jitlcram against which it acts 
is merely the water opposed to their paddles, and these cannot be 
enlarged in anything like the projK)i(ion in which the weight and 
resistance of a large vessel rise al)()ve those of a small. Uut more- 
over, wind costs nothing; and, on a long stretch, the balance of 
chances is so much in favour of a .vc/Z/y/ij-v essel’s progress, from 
the speed with which a fair wind impels I'cr, and the greater 
number of points of the eom})ass which give a fair than a foul 
wind, tliat not much is to be g. lined by tlie punctuality of steam. 
(The Enterprise, for examjile, was three days longer on lier passage 
to India, than a trader, the lU'tsij, from llordeaiix, which sailed 
about the same time.) Still, if some aid could be thus procured, 
to meet occasions of long-protracted calm, or to assist a ship’s boats 
when employed tinder faxourable circumstances, it would seem of 
great im|)ortance ; and tliis would be elfet t nail y obtained by eaidi 
shi[)’s embarking a small power, sav of tw'o, lour, .six^ or eight 
horses, according to her size, together wdlb a boat fitted to receive 
it, employing them in ioieiii^ a^ re(|uired. And siith an addition to 
a shi])'s stores would, in tact, be re[)aid in a single voyage to one 
bound within the tropics, wheie calms are i'reipient, and boat- 
service severe. And would be ccjiial to an insurance where the 
navigation is intricate, and the importance of an occasional tug in 
light weather, or of being able to lay out an anchor at short notice, 
is conseciuciitly great ; — this last being an o[)eiation, by the way, on 
which, more than any other, the fate vif a ship and cargo will fre- 
(piently depend, and which is yet scarcely practicable at all, at 
present, for merchant vessels, unless in very favourable circum- 
stances, from their scant of hands. 

In river or coasting Navigation, however, or where the voyages 
are otherwi^-e short, and the navigation is conlined, a more complete 
form of the system would seem intiiiitely better. Strong and 
powerful, but not large ^ team-boats should be employed in towing, 
from port to iiort, small vC'^sels without regular masts, but possessed 
of the means of stepping jurymasts when it may appear desirable to 
make a little c^ail. 'J'liesc vessels having their holds clear fore and 
aft, would carry very large cargoes for their size. They would be 
equally {uinctual and secure, deeply laden, and Hying light. They 
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could have most comfortable cabins on deck, and thus carry 
passengers, as well as goods ^ yet not being entirely dependent on 
|)asvsengers, they would not be obliged to lay by e\ ery winter, as 
nu)st Steam-packets now do. The Sleam-power would thus work 
the whole year for its owner, instead of the half only . besides 
which, it would not be detained at the end of every short voyage, 
unloading and loading again ; but, with a fresh supply of fuel, 
w’ould be immediately ready to proceed with another vessel. And 
there can be no doul)t, that if worked, besides this, as above sug- 
gested with regard to speed and coimnand of ])ower, a Coasting 
Trade could he thus maintained even more cheaiily and safely than 
by Sails, and much more conveniently.^ 

This then is the system of Steam-Na\ igation projiosed ) and so 
obvious, and, it may be said, nnipiestionable are the general jirinci- 
ples on which it is founded, that, i>erhaps, it might be safely left to 
rest on their meiits alone. If the benelits arising from the use of 
Steam in Navigation, are to be extended, or even maintained, it 
must, in some way, be made to paij, w'hieh it nowhere docs now : 
and economy in its apjilieation must therefore be a lirst object of 
study — not be systematically disregarded. A great eflect must 
accordingly be sought from small jiowers, not a small elfect from 
'j;reat powers. A rediu'tion of sjieed to a medium, and the use of a 
variable jiow'er to meet a \ arying resistance, art* obvious methods 
to attain this end. And substitution of lowwj; for carrying;, seems 
to be at sea precisely what the transition Irom tlie pack-saddle to 
the wheel-carnage was ashore, without roads to cut, or hills to 
climb, and with some other advantages, jiecnliar to itself — in par- 
ticular with an actual hold ol’ the .water, by means of the Steam 
paddles, to be used as a fulcuim against which to act j whereas 
logo-motive engines, and it may be said horses also, have for this 
})urpose only tlie friction arising from their own weight. 'I'he best 
and most popular aigumeiit, however, in favour of any system, is 
the practical one showing the value and extent of its applications ; 
<md a very few of these will thendbre now be noticed. 

After detailing the advantages of employing .Steam-launches in 
ships of the navy, which would be eminently useful, the author 
proceeds : — 

Ntcam-launehes would next especially benefit traders to the 
lllast Indie.s. These vessels have to cross the Equator twice in the 
course of their voyage, and are each time perplexed with calms and 
batlling airs, through which if they could be thus certainly impelled 
at the rate of fifty or sixty miles a day, they would probably shorten 
the average duration of their jiassage, by not les^- than three weeks. 
Besides, a large sum of money has been subscribed in India, to be 


* See on this head, however, a Paper “ Un the most effective Employ- 
ment of Sleam-power in Navigation," — Edinb. New Flni.Juiirn. Aprily 1829. 
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paid to any person who shall accomplish the voyage, more or less 
by Steam, within a given time; and this also might be thus gained. 
And, at all events, India would be much more essentially benefited 
by the introduction of a system which would shorten every passage 
out and home, than by any single exertion of this sort, though 
possibly more splendid. And the recommendation of a ship to 
passengers would be very great, were she furnished with this 
assistant to her other powers of motion. 

The Straits of Malacca and China Seas are, on the other hand, 
peculiarly fitted to be improved in their navigation, and to have 
the resources of their resjjective shores developed, by the introduc- 
tion of the more complete form of this system. The communication 
between Penang and Sincapore, and all the neighbouring coasts, 
is embarrassed by the monsoons, (frequently near the land dying 
into calms), and it is, at all times, further perplexed by currents, 
and narrowed by the jealousy of some, and rendered anxious by the 
treachery of others, of the native tribes. The improvement, then, 
would be immense, were ISteam-Navigation on this plan introduced: 
and the extreme facility of being thus towed about, would, in all 
probability besides, extraordinarily stimulate native enter[)risc, and 
open new markets to commerce sooner than any plan which could 
be devised. 

And the same may be said of the wc^t coast of South America* 
There the wind and current both set constantly to the N. W., and 
a very frecpicnt fog hangs over the shores of Peru. The conse- 
quence is, that although the passage from (.'hili to Peru is short 
when the destined ])ort is hit, this is often a very dillicult operation ; 
and, when not accomplished, a long delay is unavoidable. The 
return to the southward, on the other hand, is always tedious ; and 
the result of all is, that the mutual intercourse is on the smallest 
possible scale, every market rises and falls according to its own 
sup{)ly, and foreign commerce to each is a mere lottery. There is 
nothing, then, so much wanted in that (piarter of the world, as a 
free port, (if possible insular, and British, at Juan Fernandez per- 
haps, if it could be obtained,) which, by a well-arranged system of 
country navigation, should have a constant communication with all 
])arts of the main coast, and elicit the resources of the smallest, as 
well as of the greatest markets. Such an establishment would 
anticipate a century of the natural or neglected growth of those 
countries : would be, at the .siune time, a stock exchange, whence 
every vibration in their entire demand or supply would be felt in 
this country like a pulse: — and perhaps the amount of British 
capital already invested in them, would alone warrant such a further 
exertion on our part, to hasten its productiveness, and hicilitate its 
communications. But from the local circumstances already adverted 
to, it may be safely said, that only Steam-navigation, or rather only 
S team- fotciag, could effect the ultimate object, A free port could 
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do little without it, although it could do much even without that, 
for the natural consequence of an easy communication is to produce 
a level, without assistance. And it may be added, that there is coal 
in Chili, and wood also very cheap ; — and that the speculation 
would be thus easy and lucrative to whoever embarked in it. 

The communication between Fernando Po and the rivers in the 
Culph of Benin, from which so much has been augured for the 
civilization of Africa, must in like manner remain incomplete, 
without the same powerful agent. yV.nd the navigation between 
this country and the Baltic, is also precisely that tor which it is 
especially suited, the channels being narrow, the course devious, 
(requirltig several winds to sail it,) and occasional delays, vexatious 
as hazarding detention. 

The advantages of Steam-tugs, to the coasting trade of England, 
is then made apparent j and the whole is followed up by these 
remarks ; 

But there is another })oint of view in which the subject seems 
yet more important, and the commencement of the system, were it 
even only at iirst on the scale of an experiment, yet more worthy 
of the eaj)ital and enterprise of CJreat Britain. The times have 
borne, of late years, very hard on our merchants. Consumption 
has in no degree kept pace with j)roduction j and the ]>rcssurc has 
now continued so long, that it has produced on the public mind a 
feeling of aj)athy on the subject, which is, in truth, the worst symp- 
tom of the disease. Time, it is said, will work a cure : but what 
cure — and how wrought ? Will it not be the cure of exhaustion, 
and founded on the ruin of large masses of the community ? for 
things which merely jar, may indeed thus be reconciled — but where 
absolute contrarieties meet, one or other must be destroyed ! By an 
analogy, however, very common in the history of human agencies, 
the cure in this case seems to be derivable, in some degree at least, 
from a judicious use of the very cause of the disease. JSteam has 
been the great agent in exciting the production, it should now be 
employed in facilitating the distribution, of our manufactures. We 
have hitherto attem[)ted to force a foreign trade, by heaping our 
commodities together in distant, isolated markets 3 and we have 
not adverted to the fact, that these markets have very limited out- 
lets into the interior, and along the coast, of the countries in which 
they arc placed. Our great object should be now, therefore, to 
improve the domestic communication of these distant countries j 
and for this purpose nothing would seem so well calculated as the 
system which has been here shortly reviewed. It is eminently 
a coasting system •, and it just so happens too, that almost 
all the points now left in the world, of any jirornise in the way of 
markets, arc situate within or about the tropics, and are thus pe- 
culiarly adapted for its application. One tug would be easily able, 
in such climates, to tow several other vessels at a lime. And if 
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these were Native boats, and laden on Native account, they would 
be just so much the better suited to the great end — for they would 
then embark Native interests in the agency of our trade. 

And to conclude : — the career thus traced for Steam, as applied 
to Navigation, is surely more worthy of the magnitude of the dis- 
covery, than any at present open to it. The powers now used are 
gigantic : and they arc literally thrown away, on mere speed, on 
the conveyance of pleasure parties, on the amusement, perhaps in 
some degree on the convenience, of life : hut they are scarcely at all 
applied to its real business. It would be difficult to lind a stronger 
presumption than is furnished by these circumstances alone, that 
they are yet in the infancy of their application, and that the change 
which is to make them useful, is to come. 

']'() this very clear and conclusive exposition, Captain M’Konochic 
subseiiuently a})pended, by way of supplement, a smaller sheet, 

‘ On the kresent Commercial Distress, and its Remedy,’ in the 
views of which we entirely concur; and with it we therefore close 
our notice of this interesting, and though small, important Work. 

One of the most remarkable, and at the same time most alarm- 
ing ‘ signs’ of the present times, is the little reliance ])laced by 
merchants in the ellicacy of their own exertions in improving the 
state of trade. Scarcely a vestige of speculation is left among 
them ; they look exclusively to (iovernment for relief; and dilFer- 
ing among themselves, even as to the principles on which that relief 
may be given, they occupy the time, and harrass the feelings of 
Ministeis, by complaints and representations wliieh, as now made, 
can have no })ossiblc good elfeet. Tor, indisputably over-produc- 
tion is the disease. It is felt in every branch of trade, every manu- 
facturing country — under its pressure, goods arc everywhere selling 
at a loss ; — and the longer this continues the worse it must become, 
because a greater number of manufacturers must, from day to day, 
be reduced to this necessity. lJut under such circumstances, what 
can legislation do, of any considerable avail ? Will a tax taken off 
here, or a drawback given there, enable a manufacturer who insists 
on a prolil, to compete successfully with one who is fain to put up 
with a loss ? — Or can mere cheapness force consumption, when all 
are needy, and the most minute attention is now paid to economy, 
in families even where but lately the word was unknown ? The 
thing is impossible ! .ludieious regulations are the food of trade, 
but alone they aie not its medicine: — they must be coupled with 
some more specific relief, especially in the present crisis, or any 
cure they can work must be fraught with an amount of individual 
suffering, of which as yet, perhaps, we see only the commence- 
ment. 

What is then the specific remedy alluded to ? — In reply it is 
asked, What is the remedy resorted to in analogous circumstances, 
and with success ? — When the course of a river is interrupted, or 
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its natural outlet is inadequate to discharge an unusual flow of 
water, and it covers the adjoining country, do the sufferers fold their 
arms, and call upon Hercules, and content themselves witli merely 
propping up, each his own wall, the richer and more influential 
among them comforting themselves with the consideration tliat their 
houses are strong, that others may fall, but theim will stand, and, 
when the tempest is o\er their rents will jmiportionally rise, as 
though individuals could flourish when a community is ruined ? 
Assuredly this would not be the conduct of a population sutfeiing 
under a plague of waters, — and ought it to be that of lintisli 
capitalists, similarly circumstanced, at this time ^ In addition to 
whatever precautionary measures a sense ot' indiridua I danger might 
suggest in the case supposed, new s I tnces would l)c sought by which 
the inundation might be discharged, for the geneuil benefit • — pre- 
cisely what our merchants do not now even nttcnqit and wliich 
yet seems the only a\cime left lor their salvation. 

The next (picstion then is, how arc these new sluices of con- 
sumption, these new markets, new customers to be obtained ’ — and 
the answer is obvious, by facilitating cominuincation in idl directions, 
by all means, and in all countries. A secluded jiopulation contents 
itself with its own coarse manufactures, vvhkh yet would be very 
glad to have better if they could be brought to it, and if the e(|ui- 
valents could be conveyed away. And a good market is not that 
alone which has a good port, or a large resident poiailation, — but 
that which having these, (or wanting them even, for they arc not 
indispeusible,) has also an easy communication through the whole 
adjoining interior, and thus distributes its supplies, and draws in its 
returns, from an extended circle. I'lie first object with cajiitalists 
now, therefore, should be, to give this character to as many points 
as possible, by improving inland communication everywhere, — by 
every means, — but especially, it is believed, by an extended, eco- 
nomical, and effective employment of ^tcam Navigation, wherever 
it can be introduced. Steam has been a chief agent m c.iusing 
over production ; to restore the balance, its commanding powers 
should be now cast into the opposite scale, that of dist nbiiiion and 
consiiniplion, — and the field for such an undertaking is really im- 
mense. 

Throughout the vast continent of India, not a steam-boat is on 
any river but the Ganges 3 and even on it they stop at Calcutia, 
precisely where, if it were necessary to choose, they had better 
begin. All the other interior communications are in the same im- 
perfect state ; travellers arc borne about on men's slioulders, and 
the very mails are conveyed on foot. The same thing occurs in 
South America, the sea-coast of which is only afqiroachcd by 
British ships at a few principal points, — the communication between 
which and the intervening coast and interior, is everywhere slow 
and laborious, although the river and coasting navigation might be 
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there tlic most convenient and extended in the world. The inter- 
conrse between Sincapore and the shores of the China Sea is chieliy 
maintained by annual arrivals of country boats coming with one 
monsoon, and returning with the other. West Indian and Coast of 
Africa navigation are alike embarra‘<bed by calms and prevailing 
winds. Even on the continent of Europe, the ordinarv course of 
trade between Tvondon and Vienna, is two months, although by 
steam-boats on the Elbe, Rhine, and Danube, (towing the ordinary 
river craft, and Ihns serving existing shijiping interests, not com- 
peting with them,) it might be brought down to as many weeks. 
And it is not too much to say, j)crha[)s, tliat in the present circum- 
stances of trade, one elfective imjirovement on any of these points, 
how^ever small, (but fecognising a principle, and beginning to act 
on it,) would be a gre.iter gain to the country, than a dozen faci- 
lities given by mere 'liseal regulation : — precisely as in the ease al- 
ready cited as parallel, a single mouse-hole which would really dis- 
charge a portion of the waters of an inundation, would be a greater 
general benelit, than a thousand arrangements for their mere dis- 
tribution, or for the jirotection of individual interests against their 
jiressure. 

The views here brought forward then, and which arc strongly 
recommended to consideration, may be thus summed up : — 1. Le- 
gislative enactments for the eiieouragement of trade are not to be 
altogetlKU’ negh'cted, for m their place they may do much • but 
under existing circumstances their value seems to be greatly over- 
rated. V. iNew outlets for our goods are much more wanted, — to 
be aeijuired by improvement in the inland and coasting communi- 
{•ations of <dl countries ; — and if even gratuitous subscriptions, or 
in certain cases government grants, were reiiuisite for the purpose, 
they w ould be well bestowed , for if even a tenth part, for example, 
of the capital which has of late jears been swept under ground in 
Mouth America, had by some happy accident been etpially sunk in 
improving its interior communications, its market would be now a 
liundred-lbld better than it is j and it is never too late to begin in 
the right course. 3. No such things are, however, wanted, if 
capitalists will but once more pluck up a good heart, and look 
rather to their own exertions, than to legislative enactments, for 
getting them out of their present difficulties ; for there is scarcely 
a single sjieculation of the kind, which would be anywhere entered 
into,\vhich it properly conducted, and not on too great a scale at 
iirst, would not yield a return. 4. In connexion with these views, 
improvements in the aj>plication of Steam to Navigation, and its 
more extended employment, seem to be of more general interest 
and importance, than may at first sight appear even possible. It 
must be made less expensive, more convenient, more certain, more 
generally applicable in nearly all circumstances. (It is believed 
that, besides what may be gained by improvements in machinery. 
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li great step would be made towards tlic attainment ot all these 
objects, by systematically abating the s})eed at winch Steam-boats 
are now impelled, and by emploving them rather in than in 

carrying, — making them thus, as it were, post-horses, capable, 
when in order, of being constantly cmi)lo}ed, without delay arising 
from loading and unloading, or when aceidentally disaliled, of 
having their places suj)])lied by other boats, without detaining a 
whole cargo while they arc under repair, — as boats ;dso, enabling 
them to ply in shallower water than is possible when both the 
machinery and cargo are embarked in the same bottom lin.dly, 
making them serve existing shipping and boating interests, iiisteail 
of, as nowg entering into an injmious com petition with them 
wherever introduced.) Jhit by whatever im'.ins the above objects 
are pursued, it is important to observe, tjiat the ilegree in which 
they may be attained, the degrei* in wlinh river and coasting com- 
munication can be thus made c'xtremely i.heap and easy, without 
rccpiiring either skill or exertion from those IxMielited b) it, will be 
the meaMire at once of the extent and value of the whole system. -- 
5. And lastly : It might not be unworthy then, even of his .Majesty’s 
Ministers, to consider how far it would relieve themselves, as well 
as serve the state, if they weie direi tly to encourage, and bring 
forward such seliemes. Thi' e.inker ot ov er-prodiu tion is eating 
into the capital of the country, and destioying, from day to day, a 
large portion of that embarkt'd m manufactures. Merebants are 
looking on in dismay, almost accpiie^cing in tin* certainty ot a catas- 
trophe ; some holding the language »*t comjilamt, otlu'is of resig- 
nation, but none endeavouring, by any active sjieeulat ion, to avert 
the evil, d'o trust to time only, tor the cine of such a state of 
things, or to assist it merely by legislation, seems little better than 
a*greeing to an amputation. On the otlier hand, the whole spirit 
ot the day is against magmiicent jirojects, or sehemes of any sort 
reipiiring concert and combination. \\ hat then seems alone to 
remain ? W iiy, just such a still, small plan as this, a whole indeed, 
but com])osed ot many independent parts, none of them riapiiring a 
large risk, yet each of them calculated to be in itself produetivig 
besides the ultimate good it may achieve. In conjmietion with 
whatever other measuics were deemed necessary, it would do much 
were it once distinctly contemplated, and that leehng of contempt 
overcome which is too often excited when gri'at results are sought 
to be connected with small means, (iovernmeiit could easily 
achieve this; — individual s})eculation once aroused, would soon fill 
up the whole opening ; and in the renewed hope and aetivily which 
would be thus excited, there would lie even present relief. 



On Sir John Malcolm’s Minute on Nuzerana, Dated 
June 10, 1828. 

1. This tax would be so oppressive, that on that account alone 
it ought not to be imposed ; and so ineflicient that it would not be 
worth collecting. A tax of UK) per cent, on income, at each sue- 
cession by inheritance, would be raised by mortgage at a ruinous 
rate of interest j and could not be eijually distributed without being 
converted into an annual tax on income of three per cent, (reckon- 
ing .83 5 years to a generation), and then the amount w'ould not do 
more than })ay the expense of collection. Equally unproductive 
would be tlie proposed ?\uzerana on commissions to civil officers. 

2. If a Jagurdar has an estate in perpetuity, it would not be just 
to subject it to any tax that would not etpially alfcet every other 
sjiecies of income. If he has an estate for lile, it may be sold at 
his death. If he is bound to maintain troops, that service may be 
commuted for an annual rent, or a cession ot land. 

3. 8ir John MalecJm refers to the ‘ heavy stamp duties on prov- 
ing wills,’ kc. as being ‘ exactly of the same ])rinciple as Nuzerana 
in India.’ It is an essential difference in pnnviple, that in England 
such duties are not levied on landed, but only on peraonal pro- 
perty ; and with respect to amounts, the probate duty is about one 
per cent., and the legacy duty two or three percent., i. e. about one 
fiftieth part of the proposed Nuzerana ! 

4. ‘ It is argued,’ s.ays Sir John Malcolm, Mhat if the Nuzerana 
presses hard ujuin the income of the direct heir, (/. e. fifty per cent,) 
any addition {i. e. 100 per cent.) will plunge the inheritor into 
difficulties and distresses, that will unlit him for the duties he owes 
to the state. Eut, it may be answered, that such inheritor is not 
likely to have been educated in the same habits of extravagance as 
the direct heir j that when adopted he is likely to be a minor, and 
that when it is considered that the introduction of the rights of in- 
heritance to this descri[)tion of property to distant heirs, would be 
a generous boon on the part of government, it would have a per- 
fect right ty impose restraints upon inheritors of this class j and to 
take such security for the payment of its dues, as would, at the 
commencement of possession, be likely to inculcate the necessity 
of economy, and to avert instead of producing distress.’ If a 
Jagurdar lias an estate in perpetuity, it would be a most grievous 
exaction to take from his heir, if a nephew, or adopted son, one 
year’s income. Such an heir is likely to be educated in the same 
habits, and to the same expectations, as a son j but what pretence 
is there for describing those habits as extravagant ^ Granting the 
improbable supposition that, at the death of the last jiossessor, the 
estate was free from other incumbrances, the tax would deprive the 
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new possessor of half liis income for several >carsj iind wliat 
sacrifices are implied in sncli contraction of expenditure, what 
abridgment of rank and comfort, may be conceived. ould it be 
reasonable to expect gratitude as for ‘ a generous boon,’ from a man 
suffering such privations, without any extravagance, or mismanage- 
ment on his part, while his neighbours were exposed to no sensible 
inconvenience from the effects of taxation ^ Such stupid rajxicity 
could only ])rocced from the barbarous princij)les of a Feudal, or 
Asiatic government. Jiy such means Sir John Malcolm proposes 
‘ to avert instead o f producing distress '' ’ 

5. Sir John Malcolm says, ' We cannot proceed in opposition to 
the usages of the people ■, or are almost ecpially limited by tlie 
operation of our own laws and acts. Few sources remain that offer 
a prospect of that increase of means, wliieh our necessities so im- 
peratively demand.’ There are no ‘ usages’ wliieli would prevent 
the application of Jiritish cajntal, skill, and industry, to tlie agri- 
culture and manufactures ot India, or the (dVect of Ihitisli example 
in exciting a taste for the <‘onvenienees and luxuries of civili/.ed 
life 3 — the only possible means wliereby taxable wealth can be 
created. How foolish is it to conijilain of want of resimrces, if 
we will not resort to the obvious and only practicable means of 
relieving our urgent ‘ necessities,' and are content to be ' limited by 
the operation of our own laws and acts,’ 

(). If fSir John Malcolm wen' suicere in his desire, to secure the 
existence of a body of landed gentry in India, he would lie an ad- 
vocate for, instead of an enemy to, permanent settlements. He either 
overlooks, or is ignorant of the effect of that great iiu'asure, when he 
said that, if we do not prevent the further absorjition of the tcTri- 
tories of the remaining jirinces and chiefs, India will be reducc'd to 
a condition where ‘ none, ot a Native population of one hundred 
millions of men, can rise beyond being soldiers of subordinate 
classes, merchants, cultivators, jmbhe servants, menials, and 
labourers.’ His own maxims of government ensure that consum- 
mation, as well the permanent limitation of the sources of taxation 
and of all the elements of a well constituted society. 

Sir John Malcolm has seen much of India, and written much 
about the affairs of the country. To the freipient repetition of his 
name, as connected with Indian affairs, can be alone ascribed the 
over-rated reputation he enjoys. With all his information, which 
is abundant, there is no man, perhaps, tliat has ever written so 
many pages to so little good jmrjiose as Sir John Malcolm. He 
appears to have no fixed princiiiles of any kind 3 but, like a ship 
without a compass, he is driven in any direction in which the winds 
or currents of the moment hajipen to be setting 3 and this direction 
is as frequently the wrong as the right one. 
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The East India Company’s Monopoly. 

tit is gratifying to witness the degree of interest that has been excited in all the largd 
sea-ports and mcrcanti^? towns of England, on the subject of the East India Monopoly ; 
and we are persuaded we cannot do better than bring before our Indian readers especially, 
(who, but through this channel, would have no opportunity of seeing them,) some of the 
able articles wluch have been comnninieated to the provincial papers on this topic. The 
following IS one of this description, from a late number of ‘ The Glasgow Chronicle.* 
Another, from a Correspondent of ‘ITie Scotsman,’ will be found in a subscijucnt page.] 

The period is now approaching, when the East India Company’s 
Charter cxjiires — no more, it is hojied, to be renewed. The pro.s- 
pect of this event, sn important and interesting to every department 
of this great commercial country, has produced a mighty and simul- 
taneous movement in some of onr leading cities, where the wrongs 
inflicted by the contimiaiice of the unjust and invidious Monopoly 
of the Comjiany have been most .sensibly and directly felt 3 and the 
advantages to be derived from its contemplated abolition most duly 
appreciated. In these discussions the town of Liverpool has 
spiritedly taken the lead. 

But the question of the E.ast India (’ompany’s "Monopoly is one 
not of merely local or limited interest, or which affects the welfare 
of one or of a few jiarticular districts ; — it is a (jucstion of great 
and national im})ortance ; and one in whose solution and adjust- 
ment arc deeply and c>sentially involved the honour and prosperity 
of the whole Britisli Empire. \’iewing tlic question in this liglit, 
it is hoped the merchants and citizens of (Glasgow, whose interests 
arc inseparable, will not be backward in giving public expression 
to those patriotic and enlightened sentiments which characterisccl 
the proceedings of the late Meeting in Tiivcrpool. The success of 
the wished'for measure, like that of every other measure alTccting 
the public weltiire, will much depend on tlic earnestness and univer- 
sality of the public exjircssion. 

It is admitted, on all hands, both by the advocates and opposers 
of the present restrictive system, that, to its connection with India, 
and its a.sccndancy over tliat vast and invaluable territory, this 
country is indebted for much of that commercial and political great- 
ness, which gives her so conspicuous an elevation amongst the 
nations of Europe. India has for ages been the fertile, exhaustless 
source of wealth and luxury, not only to the countries of Europe, 
but to the nations of a remote antiquity long before their existence. 
It has successively been conquered and held in aggrandising vassal- 
age, by all those powerful dynasties that have existed and flourished 
since the deluge. Placed by the hand of Providence in a clime the 
most bland and propitious, rich in industry and in every luxurious 
production, yet feeble and defenceless, India seems to have been 
destined by the same all-wise hand to be the garden- of the world, 
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the hot-bed of luxury, from whence distant and less tropical conti- 
nents should be supplied with those elei^ancies and retinements, 
which nature had deriied them. Towards this rich and envied 
region, the eye of the warrior and of the merchant liave instinc- 
tively turned, the one lured by the love of gain, the other impelled 
by ambition •, nor were their views disappointed. 

The Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, Jews, (Jrecians, Homans, 
and many other ancient nations which, in addition to their warlike 
achievements, are known to have cultivated tlic arts of [icace, and 
cherished the .speculations of commerce, seem all to have been 
acquainted with India, and to have derived much of their wealth, 
and many of their relineinents, friJin a more or less extensive trade 
with that country ; and the records of authentic history, bear u^; 
out in averring that it i.s to the powerful excitement which the 
wealth and other advantages which ancient India presented, that 
we arc to trace the rapid progress which some of these made in the 
arts of navigation and of commerce. 

The importance of India, in a commercial point of view, may 
be accurately a.scertaiued by a reference to the advantages which 
the various nations, at dilferent jieriods of the world, have derived 
from intercourse with it. It was to its incipient adventures in 
Indian commerce, that Egypt rose to wealth, and it was by the 
diffusion of the wealth thus ac(|uired, that the arts and sciences 
sprung up and flourished m that countiy. Tyre, the prototype of 
commercial emporiums, in all after ages, owed its existence and 
elevation to (he enterprise of the Phomieian navigators, who pur- 
sued their lucrative trallie into (he centre of India j and the sacred 
hi.storian has chronicled the wealth and prosperity of the Jewish 
nation, during the enterprising reigns of some of their kings, who 
cultivated the trade with India, in colouring too high to admit of 
any embelli.shmcnt. At a later period, India was destined to fall 
under the conquering arm of him who w'cpt, because tliere was no 
other world left him that he might compier, and continued for ages 
afterwards to minister to the wealth and aggrandi.sement of the 
Grecian, Persian, and Roman Empires. Home drew from India 
many of those resources which enabled her armies to extend her 
conquests, and her senatrirs to consolidate her scattered territories 
when acquired. After these the Venetians, the Genoese, the Elo- 
rentines, the Soldans of Egypt, and the Turks ot Constantinople, 
not only held intercourse with the remotest parts of India, but 
seem to have reduced trade with that distant country to a regular 
and organised system. 

What is chiefly remarkable in the commercial policy of the na- 
tions which traded with India, that which at least is most relevant 
with our present object, is the view which these nations severally 
took of the freedom or restrictions which ought to govern their 
mercantile enterprises. Whilst the Jews, Phoenicians, and many 
Oriental Herald, VoL'12/ i- 
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other nations, aimed at that fair and magnanhnous ascendancy, to 
which alone their superior naval skill and adventurous spirit en- 
titled them, and imposed no restrictions whatever that could operate 
as a barrier to unbounded enterprise against any order of men 
amongst themselves — it is truly pitiable to observe, in the histories 
of some other of these ancient nations, the dawn of that narrow, 
selfish, monopolising spirit, and of those exclusive privileges which 
operate so injuriously in the jiresent day, against the interests of 
commerce, and against the common weal of this country. A few 
examples may seem to throw light on the present subject of dis- 
cussion. 

The Cicnoesc carried their rapacity and insolence in this respect, 
so far as to dream that they had acquired the dominion of the sea, 
and an exclusive right to the trade of the Euxine; prohibiting the 
(irceks to sail beyond the banks of the Danube, and in the height 
of their arrogance actually formed a scheme of imposing a toll upon 
every vessel passing through the Bosphorus. 

Mono])oly of every kind is not only unjust to all who are shut 
out from its pale, but has very frequently proved injurious, if not 
destructive, to the interests even of the privileged party. Perhaps 
the republic of Venice, abetted by the Soldans of Egypt, whilst the 
latter was held under the inHuenee of IMohammedan policy, pre- 
sents one of the most perfect specimens of pure and unalloyed mo- 
nopoly, that ever impeded the progress of European improvement. 
And what was the consequence of this selfish, niggardly, mono- 
polising policy ^ The Countries of Europe, rising to an eminence 
which no foreign intluence could prevent, debarred from partici- 
pating in the benefits, and from tasting of the luxuries and ele- 
gancies of the East, by the usurious and proliibitory embargoes 
that were placed on Indian commodotics, were driven to seek from 
some unexplored source, or by some new channel, those supplies 
which were thus most unjustly and most irapolitically denied them, 
("olumbus must needs sail westward, and Gama southward, — the one 
to discover a new world, the other a safe and expeditious passage to 
India. 

In what a ludicrous position were the monopolising Venetians, 
and their Mohammedan abettors now placed, by the latter of these 
discoverers ! That flourishing republic, which for ages had held 
fast the keys of access to India, and which, in the genuine spirit of 
monopoly, had contrived to debar all others from any participation 
in its benefits, was almost instantaneously merged in obscurity, and 
soon after dwindled into its native insignificance. Before taking 
leave of the Venetians, we cannot help pencilling one trait in their 
deportment on this trying occasion, which finely illustrates the 
spirit by which ancient monopolists, and perhaj)S those of a more 
recent date, are actuated. In conjunction with the Soldan of the 
Mamelukes, they forewarned the king of Portugal, and his Holiness 
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the Pope, (whose safiction was necessary in those enlightened times, 
to the undertaking of all enterprizes of conquest or discovery), that 
‘ if the Portuguese did not reliiujuish that new course of navigation, 
by which they had penetrated into the Indian ocean, and cease from 
encroaching on that commerce which, from time immemorial, they 
had carried on with India, they would immediately put to death all 
the Christians in Kgypt, Syria, and Palestine, burn their Churches, 
and demolish the Holy Sepulchre itself.’ 

This threat, it is easy to imagine, produced no other impression 
on the minds of those against whom it was emitted, than a feeling 
of the most profound and indignant contempt, and served but to 
nerve the resolution and to stimulate the clForts of the spirited ad- 
venturers to make fresh discovery, and to secure more extensive 
dominion. Animated by the gainful jirospect which their new and 
unfreipjented path to India laid so fnrtunatcly opened up to them, 
the Portuguese entered on the c.ireer of enterprise, with an ardour 
and success, that linds no parallel in the annals of commerce. Their 
powerful lleets ruled the Indian Ocean without a rival, and fortresses 
and settlements were planted from the one extremity of India to the 
other, with a view to exclude interloj)crs, and with a vain hope 
thus to secure an universal and pcrjietual monopoly. For a great 
portion of a century, the Portuguese succeeded to the utmost extent 
of their sanguine, and yet absurd, e\[)cctaiious. Here too, the oft 
repeated, and as oft unsuccessful, experiment of a national mono- 
poly failed. The very success of the Portuguese, as was the case 
with their predecessors, proved their ruin. For, elevated with 
wealth so suddenly and so easily accjuired. Hushed with success, 
secure in the temjiorary ascendancy she Ir.ul attained, without an 
enemy, and almost without a rival, the ov(‘rl)caring aspect of that 
little kingdom, which now began to dictate terms to her superiors, 
and bask in the sunshine of purse-jiroud supineness and self-secu- 
rity, provoked the jealousy and brought into overwhelming compe- 
tition, other more powerful European nations. 

The Dutch and English w'crc the first who dared to encounter 
the Portuguese on their favourite element, and successfully to 
dispute with them the usurjied dominion of the Eastern Seas. 

The East India Company date their first Charter nearly as far 
back as the earliest setilement of the British in India, ’fhe incor- 
poration of such a Trading Company, was an act of Government 
quite in accordance with the siiirit of the times, and in admirable 
consistency with the views of policy and the principles of commerce 
w'hich then obtained so generally amongst that class of statesmen 
and financiers who then helmed and trimmed the course of private, 
as well as public affairs, in that way which seemed to them best 
adapted to suit present exigencies, and to fill up the beau ideal of 
their golden dreams and splendid imaginations. It has ever been 
a foible of statesmen — even of such as deserve the credit of 
upright motive and good intention, to regard their interference and 
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control in superintendine: the ordinary affairs of business, in opening- 
and shutting at pleasure the sluices of commerce, in giving and 
withholding certain rights and privileges, and by a thousand unne- 
cessary and injurious, 1 had almost said impertinent, surveillances 
and interruptions, encumbering with sophisms and difficulties, the 
plainest rules of equity, and loading the majority of the community 
with grievous loss and vexatious oppression, in order to exoner and 
to aggrandize a privileged few. That feelings of this kind, influ- 
enced in some degree the procedure of CJoverninent, in conferring 
upon the Old East India Company their exclusive charter, and 
anomalous prerogatives and power, cannot be doubted. Indeed, 
when we consider but suj)erlicially the character of the times, 
the state of this country, and the principles which then predomi- 
nated very generally over the world, we almost cease to wonder 
that blunders in practice should have resulted from errors and 
absurdity in theory. 

Britain, now the envy and admiration of the world, Vvas not 
always a commercial country. 'June was when her rocky heights 
and green vallios, her scattered flocks and stubborn soil, constituted 
all the wealth of width she could boast, and when tlie laws which 
regulated her limited barter, w'ere as few and simple as her rude 
inhabitants. But Britain was j)reparing to undergo a change from 
an agricultural to a commercial state — a change for which her 
Senators were not prepared, but which they could not prevent. It 
was in vain that they sought to apply the rule and compass of 
internal maxims and policy to curb ilie adventurous spirit, which, 
in spite of every discouragement at home, and of every opposition 
abroad, went on increasing and operating in its re-aetion on every 
department of the country. It was probably with a view, if not to 
repress this adventurous spirit, at least to hold it in subserviency to 
the control of government, that the idea of joint stock companies 
and monopolies in trade, suggested themselves to statesmen and 
politicians, as the most likely methods of accomplishing this, to 
them desirable, object. Certain it is, that no such unjust means of 
obtaining so unworthy an end, would ever have been planned under 
the dictates of a liberal and enlightened policy, and, if under this 
just and equitable, and [ihilosophic system, such measures would 
never have been projected, there surely can be no good reason 
why, under such a system, they should be longer continued. But 
the system complained of has been continued, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances which an enlightened philosophy, an injured com- 
munity, and the experience of two revolving centuries, have 
loudly, repeatedly, but hitherto ineffectually, urged in favour of its 
abolition. 

Instead of going into a minute and lengthened detail of the his- 
tory and misdeeds of the East India Company, which for centuries 
have entertained this country with volumes of animadversion, and 
libraries of vindication, it will be more relevant with the grand object 
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in view, and more in unison with that spirit of enquiry, whose free 
and impartial results have done so much, and will yet do more for 
this country, first to examine a little the general principle of mono- 
poly in commerce, and then apply the reasonings and results thus 
deduced, to the case under consideration. 

And in entering on this discussion, a difficulty, if such that can 
be termed, which, properly considered, is rather an additional argu- 
ment, meets me at the threshold, — namely, the familiarity, and 
almost self-evident truth of all the reasonings that have been, or 
can be adduced on the subject. Without, therefore, pretending to 
any superior wisdom, or to any new lights on the cardinal points of 
that enlightened jjolicy, which now, in theory at least, almost uni- 
versally obtains, it may be neither superfiuous nor unprofitable .to 
exhibit these in a condensed form, in connection with the foregoing 
statements. The general prineijiles of free tnide are now almost 
universally acknowledged in this and in most other countries; they 
are making rajiid progress ;dl over the world, leavening every 
portion of the community, and levelling in their advance those 
unjust and impolitic barriers, which the darkness and prejudice of 
an age now hajipily gone by, had reared against the march of 
civilization and inqirovement. In this progress of improvement, 
Trance has taken a leading and an elevated position. It is thirty 
years since the French Council of Commerce in their spirited report, 
declared it to be, ‘ a most certain maxim, that nothing but compe- 
tition and liberty in trade, can render commerce beneficial, and that 
all monopolies or trafiic apjiropriated to Companies, exclusive of 
others, are inconceivably l>urdensome and pernicious to it.’ Jlut 
this country is not behind France in the progress of right theory, 
whatever may be her errors in practice. According to Dr. Smith, 
whose just and enlightened principles are at once familiar with 
every school boy, and approved of by every philosopher, * the 
monopoly of the colony trade, like all the other mean and malig- 
nant expedients of the mercantile systems, depresses the industry 
of all other countries, but cbiefly that of the colonies, without in 
the least increasing, but on the contrary diminishing, that of the 
?ountry, in whose favour it is established.’ 

If there is the least plea, or shadow of a plea, for granting a 
monopoly in any circumstances. Dr. Smith is of opinion, that the 
most that can in reason be asked, or that can in justice be con- 
ceded, is a temporary monopoly ; and this anomalous boon he 
vould grant, not on the ground of public justice or expediency, but 
ipon the same principle upon which a like temjioniry monopoly of 
i new machine is granted to its inventor, or that of a new book to 
ts author ; after which reasonable compensation the patent should 
:xpire, and the machine, the book and the trade, become public 
iroperty. That the body of merchants who afterwards came to 
>e incorporated by Charter into the Old East India Company, had 
10 plea analogous to the one here stated, on which to prefer a 
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claim even to a temporary monopoly, is abundantly obvious j for it 
was the public money, and not the private, with which they traded. 

But the East India Company’s monopoly has to be viewed in a 
more appalling light than that of a limited patent, or other merely 
temporary grievance. Like the fabled riioenix, which dies once 
every thousand years, and resuscitates itself from its ashes in all 
the freshness of an indestructible and unimpaired immortality, the 
Phoenix of East India monopoly has more than once changed its 
form, but seems destined to retain a perpetual duration. ‘ By a 
perpetual monopoly,’ to (juote the words of the celebrated writer 
already mentioned, ^ all the other subjects of the state arc taxed 
very absurdly in two diflerent ways j lirst, by the high price of 
goods, which, in the case of a free trade, tliey could buy iiiueh 
cheaper j and secondly, by their total exclusion from a branch of 
business which it might be both convenient and prolitable for many 
of them to carry on. It is for the most wortliless of all purposes 
too, that they are taxed in this manner.’ 

It is impossible to add dlustration to reasoning so just and so 
obvious, and comment would be as imj)ertinent as it is unneces- 
sary. They, in fiet, embrace the gist and substance ot tlie whole 
argument, commend themselves to every enlightened understand- 
ing j and in as far as reasoning can satisfy a rational being, set the 
question as to the general jirineiple completely at rest. 

All monopolies in commerce have had th.eir origin either in the 
blunders of statesmen, or in the avarice and rajaicity of private 
individuals. 'J'he cause of monopoly, which has so long disgraced 
and degraded the energies and character ot this and other countries, 
is rapidly losing ground ; and the false and flimsy fabrics which 
have been reared iqum long perpetuated and still increasing abuses, 
are fast tottering and tumbling down, one after another, on the 
heads of their abettors. It will be strange, indeed, if the monopoly 
of India shall stand for ever the solitary imperishable monument of 
privileged cupidity, and of im})olitie legislation. 

Monopoly is a hatcfid root ; it is as destructive to the health 
of the commercial, as the iu»xious henbane is uncongenial to the 
growth of the vegetable world. There is something blighting in 
the very look of the Monopolist, In addition to the frailties and 
prejudices which he possesses in common with humanity, he has 
some which in degree, if not in kind, arc in a great measure peculiar 
to himself — prejudice and seltisbness. These ingredients enter so 
largely into bis composition, that they attract and incorporate 
thither all that is hateful and ungenerous, and throw all the better 
principles, and all the kindlier feelings of his nature into the shade ^ j 
his eyes do not see, his judgment does not determine, his heart does 
not beat in unison with those of other men — their happiness and 
prosperity, in which reason, humanity, religion, hid him rejoice, 
serve but to gather a thicker cloud aroUnd his own little horizon, or to 
raise the tempestuous gust of a malevolent and unnatural passion. 
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It has often been remarked, that tlie will and all'ectiuiis 
influence the judgment 3 and the truth of the remark derives a 
melancholy illustration from the case under consideration. Of all 
the affections, self-love and self-interest arc the most j)owcrful ; and 
’ it is almost suj[)erlluous to add what has already been stated, that 
these two principles form the very (piintessence of INlonopoly. 
Where every motive and feeling has been chained to the ear of 
self-interest, it is truly amusing, were not the matter too serious for 
merriment, to observe to what an extent reason and even conviction, 
instead of influencing the conduct, become subordinate to views of 
expediency — the order of nature inverted, the heart bribed by self- 
love, the understanding blinded by passion, and tlie judgment in- 
flexibly bent by prejudice. And the sophistry and show of reasoning 
by which erroneous maxims and corrupt practices arc defended, 
are no less curious and absurd. 'I'he men' watchdog bark of ‘ no 
innovation.’ having long since failed to convince tlu' bulk of man- 
kind, however well it may ser\e to ternfy a few, the advocates of 
the old system, or rather the sentinels, have adopted a new 
mode of waging their defeusne warfare. 'I'hey have admitted into 
their commercial creed most of the general princijiles of the new 
and improved system , they hold these principles to be excellent in 
themselves, and capable of wise and salutary a|)pheation in some, 
nay, in many [larticular instances. Hut attemi»t to carry tlie i\Iono- 
polist of the old school a step farther, or ralhi'r jilanting him on the 
ground of his own voluntary admissions, bid liiiu look at the 
prineijile in all its bearing — survey it fairly, in its length and 
breadth, and apply, iti all their extent and variety, the practical 
inferences thus deduced, and the grim spectre of self-interest, 
starting up before him, withering the goodly prospect, averts his 
eye from the frightful picture. He grants you, that the o[)ening of 
a particular market from which lie is unjustly excluded, that the 
lopping off an iniiiost which encumbers liis icvcnue, or that the 
franchise of a corporation, of which he is not a memla i, would bi‘ 
very desirable and very reasonable i lungs, hut he is a [irolitcr Ijy 
the continuance and abuse of the East India Monojioly, and there- 
fore (for tliis is the substance, though not the verbosity of his 
argument,) and therefore, this Monojioly, come what will of otlicr 
Monopolies, may not and ought not to be invaded. 

I may avail myself of your indulgence at another opiiortunity, 
to pursue into detail, and ajiply the principles which 1 have thus, 
at some length, endeavoured to elucidate and e.stablish. lu the 
meantime, I trust I may be allowed legitimately to conclude, as a 
practical improvement of the whole, that Monopoly, in eommeree, 
is the spirit and essence of that ‘ oppression,’ which, in the estima- 
tion of a great king, (who, having known and cultivated the trade 
with India a few thousand years before the Company acipiired their 
Charter,) ought to have some little weight with those wlio, to the 
sad experience of this country, can plead anliiprity in their favour, 
'maketh a wise man mad,’ 



On the Unjustieiahle Reductions of Allowances in TtfC 
Bengal Army. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Ileralf 

Sir, — As the present very heavy grievances of the Bengat army, 
cannot be made known through the medium of the Indian press, in 
the manner that they should lie, I shall feel obliged by your giving 
insertion to this letter in your widely circulated periodical; as I 
should wish that the body of the English nation could become bet- 
ter acquainted with the state of the army in this country. They 
imagine that officers in India, are so well paid, that there is no diffi- 
culty in realising a splendid fortune ; whereas, on the contrary, it re- 
quires the greatest economy to keep clear of debt. 1 trust to be 
able to prove to the most scrupulous reader of your work, that the 
late Act of the Court of Directors, placing the Ikngal army on half 
Batta, is most illiberal and unjustifiable, and arising from a breach 
of faith ; and further, that the Court were formerly ot that opinion, 
in confirmation of which I have subjoined their own letter to the 
Madras Brcsidency, 15th September, 180P. 

Now to the first charge, ofilliberality; admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that the (k)urt had the power, and could, without a 
breach of faith, reduce the pay and allowances of the Bengal army, 
at their will and j)leasurc, the following circumstances alone, 
should have restrained them from acting so ungenerously. 

It must be admitted, by anyone who is acquainted with the Ben- 
gal army, that what a subaltern receives, is barely sufficient to 
maintain him in that respectability required of an officer. With an 
ensign, common economy is not sullicicnt to keep him out of debt, 
and if he is anxious to live within his means, he must forego many 
necessaries, and his mode of living will be mean in the extreme ; 
conseijuently, he cannot support that respectability, required of an 
European officer in this country. All this he has to suffer for a 
])eriod of six years, the time he must serve for his promotion to a 
lieutenancy, — and what are the allowances of a lieutenant ? such 
that he cannot afford to drink beer, the common beverage of the 
poor in England ; there is no surplus whatever for comfort, and 
much less for extravagance. Indeed, to make both ends meet, 
for a period of years, with the ordinary and incidental expenses of 
his situation, requires the greatest frugality, economy, and manage- 
ment. At this time, the greater part of the subalterns are in debt ; 
and during all the period they serve in this grade, six years as an 
ensign, and fourteen as a lieutenant, they jiositively are not able 
to save sufficient money to admit of their visiting their Native 
Country. 

On entering the service, a poor Cadet knows not his unhappy 
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lot; he has sacrificed every thing dear to him, relations, friends, nnd 
home, and for what ? a paltry subsistence. Loss of health is con- 
sequent to a residence in India, which redoubles the hardships of 
his situation. This is the cause of the body of olliccrs not taking 
their furloughs ; some, more fortunate in having money left them, 
are enabled to have that satisfaction which poverty withholds from 
others. This is the situation of an olliccr after twenty years’ ser- 
vice, — to obtain a (’aptaincy, with increase of allowance, which higher 
rank rec^uires an additional expense, and swallows uj) all he receives; 
he is now growing old, and must procure further necessaries ; for 
things that in England arc termed luxuries, arc absolutely 
requisite in an Indian climate. 

It is then a long time before he is a Field Ofiiccr, and as for 
retiring on the pension of his rank, it is quite out of the question : 
so bad, indeed, has the situation of the army been considered, that 
to alleviate it, during the last eight years, it has frequently been 
proposed to establish by subscription a retiring fund, that persons 
might obtain the rank of Field Ollicer in a moderate time ; but the 
general impression abroad is, that the Court of Directors would 
not allow it. In 18^20’, when Lord Combermerc was Vice-President, 
Colonel Watson, Adjutant-General of the Army, juit an advertise- 
ment in the jiapers, stating that a meeting was to be held, for the 
purpose of establishing a military retiring fund, and two days after, 
he had to insert another, stating that the first was published owing 
to his not having properly understood the Commander-in-Chief. 
Tint the report in circulation was, that Colonel Casement had 
brought to his Lordshiji’s notice, the (’ompany’s aversion to a fund 
’being established. 'Fhis is in keeping with their other acts : for 
example, the under-paid Civilian, after twenty-two years’ service, 
gets a pension of one thousand pounds per annum, above which 
he receives five hundred additional from the Company ; while the 
over-paid Ollicer, at that time but a Captain, obtains one hundred 
and eighty pounds a-ycnr in all ! The wisdom in Leadenhall 
iStreet is more transcendant than tliat of Parliament. The latter 
are of opinion, that a man advanced in years is fit for a Judge, and 
young men for the subordinate situations in the army. The former 
have set forth, in establishing a Civil fund, a contrary doctrine ; the 
Army will speak for itself ; those who fill the lower ranks, from 
slowness of promotion, possess not the energy reijuisitc for that 
situation, and our Ofiicers are old women before they are Generals 
on the Staff. 

But now to the subject of reduction ; the present is at the rate 
of 12 per cent, from Subalterns, 10 from Captains, and 20 from 
Field Officers ; and how is this to be effected, but by a species of 
juggling ? The Company wish to keep all that is deducted in 
the first instance ; and I suppose, are apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of too suddenly taking a large sum, they have therefore 
coined a new term to return half — calling it House-rent, — a term 
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quite foreign to the Native Army, who have always been told that 
tent allowance was given them, to provide themselves with camp 
equipage in the field. The truth is, that the Company have long 
been anxious to effect a saving at the ex})ense of the Bengal Army, 
for their instructions about half Batta are under date November, 
1823, and though published in August, 1824, arc now only under- 
going execution. The Marquis of Hastings, in January, 1823, left 
the country with a surplus in the treasury j but the Burmah war 
broke out in 1824, and wasted it all. Admit, however, that the 
measure arose from financial diHiculties, was it ever known that 
the army were called upon to give up a share of their allowances 
to liquidate a National Debt ^ On the contrary, in Kurope the 
pay of the army lias been increased in proportion to the rise of the 
necessaries of life. 

I would wish to bring to your notice the lo'^scs to vvliich officers 
are subject, in the sale of their Bungalows; sending troops for a 
time to a station, and afterwards reducing their number, entails 
serious loss to many individuals, to the amount of 2000 or 3000 
rupees. Have the (’ompany ever been generous enough to remu- 
nerate officers under these circumstances ? No ! They have 
always thrown in their teeth the observation, that tent allowances 
were expected to meet their expenses. Contrast the present 
system with the line of conduct jnirsued by the generous and 
ever to be regretted iManpiis of Hastings in I 8 I 7 , when Mr, 
Gardiner, Government Military Secretary, inadvertently published, 
in orders, an extract of the (’ourt’s letter, directing the allowance 
for holding a Com))any to be reduced, whicli called from the body of 
the army, representations against the reductions of an allowance' 
always considered an integral part of their jiay. The liberal 
Marquis of Hastings, annoyed at the mistake, said it was never 
intended to publish the extract, and no reduction was to take place. 
How different now ; for the pay of the Bengal Subalterns will be 
worse than that of the common Native writers in the Calcutta 
offices, and considerably worse than that of a Native civil officer. 

Further, the proposed reduction is politically objectionable, 
inasmuch as nearly all Officers remaining with their regiments 
are Subalterns, and the allowance received by them will be so 
reduced, as to lessen their respectability in the eyes of the men, 
who arc apt to look up to them, with regard to their appearance. 

I will now advert to the second charge, that the Company are 
guilty of a breach of faith, in ordering the present reductions. In 
former times, the troops in the field received as a remuneration 
double full Batta, and when this allowance was reduced to full 
Batta, it was on the plea of equalising all Officers in the Bengal 
army. This change caused a great sensation, but a pledge was 
given, that full Batta was always to be continued ; at least, if not 
positively a pledge, something tantamount to one was given. The 
pay of the army has been at this rate for the last thirty years, and 
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,for the reasons already stated, it is a matter of right to have it 
, continued. The body of Officers entered the service on an under- 
standing that their pay was such, as has hitherto been paid, wliicli 
they were led to believe was inviolable. Had the terms been diffe- 
rent, individuals would have turned their attention to other jiursuits 
for a livelihood , and it must be admitted, that after ten years in 
India, people have contracted habits, which prevent them following 
any other profession j besides which, their situation is altered by loss 
of friends, who might be of service to them : were not this the 
case, there are many (and preferable would it be), wlio would 
resign the service, after this ])resent breach of faith. In the lirst 
instance, a large sum — denominated, in the language of the Kast, 
a remuneration for services — is taken away, and part only re- 
turned under another name, whicli rellei'ts no small contempt on 
those who framed it. E\ cry individual now declares, from this 
breach of faith, they have no longer any conlideuce in a (jtovern- 
ment which can lend itself to such meanness, and their placing 
Dum Dum, Dinapore, Barrack})ore, and Berhampore on half Batta, 
is a ruse de guerre, for that it will ultimately he extended to all the 
army, no man in India doubts. Appeals are siMit in, and the 
Court’s illiberality is now striking, as they are aware that Ollicers 
cannot assemble to draw ii]) a joint memorial, nor can two officers 
affix their name to one letter. \\ e are given to understand, that 
the Commander-in-Cliief has sent in a strong remonstrance, but 
of what avail will this be r as the (.ourt are too far removed to 
sympathise, and are no doubt ])re-determined to lend a deaf ear to 
every arrangement in our favour. 

Something decided must he done, such as was reported to have 
happened in 18‘24, of the spirited Sir Edward Paget, when Lord 
Amherst pressed in Council the half- Batta system, who said, if the 
measure was enforced, he would resign, s»oner than be a party to 
any act which would cause such liardshijis to officers whose ser- 
vices deserved better treatment from their masters. 

I will conclude by quoting the Court’s Letter to the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and ask what has since occurred to alter their opinions of 
its justice ? 

I remain, JSir, 

Vour obedient Servant, 

Bengal, A Bengal Suualteiin. 

Jan. 5, 18^9. 

‘ Extract from the (ieneral Letter from the Honorable Court of 
Directors, 15th September, 1809, in reply to a Memorial from 
Madras. 

‘ hi. The address then again reverts to the claim of an equaliza- 
tion of military allowances at Madras and Bengal — a claim which, 
though it neither be grounded on any solid principles, nor can ever 
be admitted as the basis of any practicable regulation, we shall 
examine somewhat more in detail than we have thought necessary 
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in considering the other subjects of the address, because it is a 
<)uestion of extensive prospect, embracing many points besides the 
one now brought before us. 

' 62. In the different Presidencies of the Company in India, dis- 
tinctions have from the beginning subsisted in respect to emolu- 
ments and advantages (not only in the military, but in every other 
department) j these distinctions have arisen from the comparative 
importance of the presidencies themselves, and of the public bu- 
siness to be transacted under them. 

* 63. Thus Bengal, the first great territorial possession of the 
Company, had its establishments early settled with some analogy to 
its income, and that country, as being the seat of government, thq 
centre of the British interests in India, came to have a standard of 
public allowances, which could not be exactly imitated at the other 
Presidencies, under very different circumstances. 

' 64. The style of living also among the Europeans has, we pre- 
sume, gradually adapted itself to the scale of income. 

* 65. The persons nominated to civil and military employments, 
have entered the services perfectly aw.'>rc of these inequalities j and 
are therefore not entitled to exj)ect that they should be afterwards 
removed. 

' The Company have hence always resisted the idea of a general 
equalization of allowances and emoluments of the different presi- 
dencies, as not founded on right or reason, or the nature of things. 

* 67- Supposing, for a moment, that such a principle could be 
admitted and enforced, the consequence, in the present state of the 
finances of the Company, must be, to reduce the few remaining dis- 
tinctions of the Bengal Presidency to a level with those of Madras 
and Bombay, as it would be utterly impossible to [)rovide for the 
extreme of raising the emoluments of the inferior presidencies to a 
level with those of Bengal, extended as this rise must be to all the 
civil as well as military branches of the service, if once the principle 
of equalization were adopted. 

' 68. In all the Presidencies, however, the scale of allowances 
has been more than sufficient for comfortable subsistence, and in the 
case of all the privates and non-commissioned officers of the army, 
the rates have been at all times very generally the same at all the 
Presidencies. • 

* 69. From a concurrence of circumstances it has also happened, 
that an approximation to an equalization of allowances has, in 
fact, taken place, in so far as to reduce the allowances of the 
Bengal military service generally, almost to an equality with those 
of the other Presidencies j and if the comparative slowness of promo- 
tion at that Presidency be taken into the estimates, it might not be 
incorrect to say, that the military service in Bengal has not been for 
many years past upon a superior footing, upon the whole, than that 
at either of the other Presidencies, 
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; * If the Madras officers |)ossess a reasonable pica to have all their 

^allowances put on a level with those of Bengal, the Bengal officers 
jhave a plea, at least as specious, to an eijualization of rank in pro- 
?;portion to length of service. The infantry have the same plea of 
^complaint against the quicker promotion in the cavalry, and the 
artillery against both. In short, there can be no end to the opera- 
tion of this principle of etpialization, if it is allowed to supersede 
all established usages, and all consideration of expediency. 

* TliP re;^u)icnt(it allowmires, however, both of ojficrrs and men, 
are very nearly the same at all the Presidencies, and whenever mere 
comfortable suJ>sistence is conce. ned, it has been the object of the 
public regulations at all times to appro vimate as nearly to an eijuality 
of allowances, as the local circumstances of each Presidency have 
admitted. 

* But staff and other extra allowances rest upon a different foun- 
dation. They aii' gratuitous advantages, conferred on individuals 
at the pleasure and discretion of the government, and ari" calculated, 
not with reference to ivhat other men receive, who may perhaps per- 
form similar services in other places, but in reference to the means 
of the governing poiveis, and the view which it may take of the 
merits and services of the receiver. 

Wc are, yonr loving friends, 

(.Signed) Charles Grant ; William Asiell ; William Bensley ^ Henry 

Inglis} Samuel Toone j Charles Mills; William Wigram ; 

George Millet , John Inglis ; K. Plowden ; G. A. Robinson ; 

Robert Williams ; John Hudlcston. 

Hondon, the 15th Sept. 1801). 


Clkopatra, 

AFTKR DANHy’.S PICTURE OK IIIK EGYPTIAN OUEhN LMHARKING ON THE CYDNUS, 

(From the “ Focticul Sketch Book," bq T. K, llerveq, 

't he barge she sat ui, like a burnished thionc. 

Binned on tlie water the poop was boaten gold: 

Purple llie sails ; and so perfumed that 

The winds were lovc-siok will) them : the oars were silver; 

Which to the tune of flutes keep stroke, and made * 

The water which they beat to follow faster. 

As amorous of their strokes. 

Shakspeaxit. 

Flutes in the sunny air! 

And harps in the porphyry halls ! 

And a low, deep hum — like a people’s prayer — 

With its heart-breathed swells and falls ! 

And an echo, — like the desart’s call, — 

' Flung back to the shouting shores ! 
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And the fiver’s ripple, heard through all, 

As it plays with the silver oars ! 

The sky is a gleam of gold ! 

And the amber breezes float. 

Like thoughts to be dreamed of— but never told. 
Around the dancing boat ! 

She has stepped on the burning sand ! 

And the thousand tongues are mute ! 

And the Syrian strikes, with a trembling hand. 

The strings of his gilded lute ! 

And the /Ethiop’s heart throbs loud and high. 
Beneath his white symar. 

And the Lybian kneels, as he meets her eye, 

Like the flash of an Eastern star ! 

The gales may not be heard, 

Yet the silken streamers quiver, 

And the vessel shoots — like a bright-plumed bird, — 
Away — down the golden river ! 

Away by the lofty mount ! 

And away by the lonely shore ! 

And away by the gushing of many a fount, 

Where fountains gush no more ! — 

Oh ! for some warning vision, there, 

Some voice that should have spoken 
Of climes to be laid w.iste and bare. 

And glad, young spirits broken ! 

Of waters dried away, 

And hoj)c and beauty blasted ! 

— 'J’hat scenes so fair, and hearts so gay, 

Should be so early wasted ! 

A dream of other days ! — 

That land is a desart, now ! 

And grief grew^ up, to dim the blaze 
Upon that royal brow ! 

The whirlwind’s burning wing hath cast 
Blight on the marble plain. 

And sorrow — like the Simoon — past 
Qler Cleopatra’s brain ! 

Too like her fervid clime, that bred 
Its self-consuming, fires, — 

Her breast — like Indian widows — fed 
Its own funereal pyres ! 

— Not such the song her minstrels sing,— 

* Live, beauteous, and for ever !’ 

As the vessel darts, with its purple wing. 

Away — down the golden river ! 
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[V^OYACE FROM BUSIIIRE TO MuSCAT, IN THE PERSIAN GuLF, AND 
FROM THENCE TO BOMRAY.* 

Wleet of Arab Pirates — Illustrations of the Voyage of Nenrehus^ 
^ Description of Muscat — Positions in the Persian (liilf. 

\ We bad remained at Bushirc about a week, during which time 
we filled up our supply of fresh water with much difficulty, owing 
to the great (juantity daily consumed by the P20 horses, which we 
had on board for Bengal, and the difficulty of sending off supplies 
to the ship at such a distance from the shore. The Malabar, for- 
merly one of the East India Com|)any’s cruizers, since sold into the 
merchant service, lay here, destined for Bussorah, and a new ship, 
called the Conde dc Rio Pardo, was also in the harbour with a 
cargo for Bahrein : but the present state of affairs there had 
occasioned the Company’s Resident to object to her going over, 
and the Commodore to refuse to give her convoy. During our 
stay of seven days at Bushire, we collected a freight of upwards of 
seven thousand rupees value, in horses, dried fruits, old copper, 
silk, and treasure, for Muscat, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, and 
with this additional lading our vessel now drew twenty feet water. 

On the evening of the 20th I embarked for sea, and, on the fol- 
lowing morning at day-light, there being a light breeze from off the 
land, we weighed, in company with five Native vessels, and 
H. M. S. Challenger joined us from the Inner Harbour, aboht 
noon. The wind had now drawn round to the southward, and 
settled into a steady breeze from that (juarter, which obliged us to 
haul our wind, and beat through the night. 

On the morning of the 22d it had freshened so considerably as 

* This paper, winch concludes the sciics of those published in foiiner 
N ambers of this work, bej^mning in Vol. XVU. descriptive of a Voyage 
from Bombay to the River Eujihrates, includes an account of Muscat, taken 
from the author’s rocenlly published Volume of Travels in Assyria, Media, 
and Persia, and makes the series therefore quite complete, as the descrip- 
tion of Bussorah and Bushire had been given before. The chief value of 
these papers consists, however, in the new hydrographical information which 
they contain, not merely as illustrative of the ancient Periplus of the Eryth- 
raean Sea, which would alone recommend them to the classical reader ; but 
as furnishing useful directions for the Modern Navigator of the l*ersian 
Gulf, and thereby important to the interests of shipping aim commerce m 
that quarter of the globe. Mr. Buckingham having drawn all these nautical 
stores from his unpublished .fournals kept at sea, and which form no part 
of his Travels, already before the woiid, these being confined chiefly to his 
journies by land, — it is thought right to mention this circumstance in order 
to account for what might be otherwise considered too nautical or pro- 
fessional for the general reader. Their utility to navigator and merchants, 
of which there are many among the readers of ‘The Oriental Herald’ m the 
P^ast, will, however, he hopes, justify their publication here. 
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to induce all the Native vessels to bear up for Busliire, when the 
Challenger making the signal to j)ass within hail, we closed for 
that purpose, Captain Bridges demanding of us whether we pre- 
ferred beating, or returning to Bushire j and the reply being given 
to keep to sea, we made sail and stood on accordingly. At noon 
we observed in lat. 28° 23' N., and sounded in twenty-nine fathoms, 
being then off shore from six to seven leagues j the breeze still 
freshening from the S.E. we sent down the royal yards and took 
in the first reefs. At sun-set we split the jib and main-top sail, and 
unbent them to repair. At eight we sent down topgallant-yards, 
and took in the second reefs, there being now a freshening gale and 
heavy sea, while the ship continued wearing olF and on shore occa- 
sionally, in from twenty to thirty fathoms water. 

The morning of the 23d opened with better prospects. We had 
a favounible wind from the N.W., and Ihittcred ourselves with the 
hope of a fine day’s run. It drew round gradually, however, to 
N.N.E. E. and S.E., where it fixed itself, and we w'ere obliged to 
brace sharp up and beat olF and on shore during the remainder of 
the day. Our ol)servation at noon gave us a latitude of 28° 9' N. 
and we had the Hummocks of Kenn, bearing E. half 8., and the 
Asses Ears, N.E. three quarters N. in thirty fathoms water, and 
six leagues off the land, so that we observed some caution during 
the night, to avoid standing in under litteen fathoms, where the 
foul ground of Kerdistan is thought, by some, to have its outer 
edges. 

On the 24th wo had a light northerly air at day-light, which 
gradually freshened as the day increased, and at noon we were 
going six knots with a fiiir and steady breeze, when w'c observed tu 
lat. 27°49'N. and were, by our chronometer, in long. 33'15"E. 
of our anchorage in the Outer Roads of Bushire, or in I ° U' 15" E., 
with Barn Hill bearing due East, and the shij) off shore from five 
to six leagues. The ivlund of Hm-cl-Naqueelo, or the Monguilla 
of the charts, was not visible, as it is low, and is difficult to be dis- 
tinguished when on with the land ; but our position here, in twenty 
fathoms, by a good cast of the lead at noon, verified the accuracy 
of Horsburgh’s Chart of the Gulf about this part of the coast. 

During the whole of the 25th we had a fresh breeze from the 
N.W., to which we carried all sail, and at noon we had run 195 
miles by the log, on a course of 8. 59° E., and observed at noon, in 
lat. 26° 6' N., being, at the same time, in longitude by chronometer 
of 53° 57' E., with Charack Hill just visible, bearing N. |E., the 
ship going too fast to admit of our sounding. 

At 2 p.M. we rose the broken tops of the Island of Poliore, bear- 
ing N. K. by E. ; at 2 •• 30 we rose the Saddle Hill in the centre of 
the island of Nobfleur above the horizon j and at 3 •• 30 we passed 
within a league of its southern edge. We had then the following 
bearings : — The two islands of Nobfleur and Poliore in one 
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N.N.E. I E., Charack Hill N. by W. ^ W., and the centre of the 
eland of Surdy S.S.E., distant about five leagues. The last named 
island is long, low, and broken into hillocks, which look like so 
many separate rocks. Its greatest length appeared to be from two 
to three leagues, extending east and west, but of its breadth we 
could form no estimate. It is said to be inhabited, and to possess 
a village, from which provisions aiid water may be obtained, but 
we passed at too great a distance from it to verify either of these 
particulars. 

At sun-set the island of Bomosa was in sight, from the mast- 
head, bearing about E.S.E., while we had the saddle hill of Nobfleur 
just in sight from the poop, bearing W. by N. Surdy island, 
S.W. ^ S. • the centre of Poliorc, N.AV. by N. ; and Charak Hill 
N. by W. 

At 9 P.M., just as the moon rose, a report was made by the officer 
of the w’atch, of the land being in sight on the larboard bow, and 
seen in* hummocks. Wc were expecting to make the islands of the 
Tombs in that direction, and a look-out for it here had been 
ordered. A report of hummocks was however so unlike the usual 
appearance of the 'J'ombs, that the glass was sent for, when, on ex- 
amination, these supposed broken lulls proved to be boats under 
sail. We counted first five, soon afterwards ten, tlion twenty, and, 
as the moon rose higher, and we neared each otlicr, the fleet had 
multiplied to nearly forty, all in sight from the deck. Some of 
them were very large, others of a middling size, and some small: 
but all were steering the same course, apparently from Linga, 
Shinaz, or some other of the ports of Persia lately taken by the 
Joassamees, and were standing 8.W. directly over towards Ras-el- 
iChym-a, with the wind a-beam. There were a few among them 
that had their sails lowered down, as if to conceal their vessels from 
being seen, but the greater number of them hauled right athwart 
us, as if to separate us from each other, or cut us off. The Chal~ 
lenger having already perceived these strange boats, shewed several 
blue lights to point out her position, and apprise us of danger, and 
immediately afterwards wc saw her haul to the wind under easy 
sail. We were then going at least ten knots through the water, 
with a strong north-wester, and had studding sails out below and 
aloft. As wc had no longer any dou])t, however, from the number 
and .appearance, as well as the course they were steering, that this 
was the very fleet of Wahabee pirates that had so lately scoured 
the shores of the Gulf, and put even Bushire and Bussorali into a 
state of alarm, we beat to ejuarters, and began to jircpare for de- 
fence. After reducing the ship to easy sail for mancouvring, we 
found ourselves close to the Challenger, and the crew having been 
the same afternoon exercised for sevcial hours at the great 
guns and small arms, we had the satisfaction to see everything 
in order in a few minutes, and the people all cool and steady 
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at their quarters. Some of the boats now approaching the 
Challenger. She discharged several of her larboard guns into them, 
and whether they did execution or not, they had the effect of making 
them sheer off. As we were still going a-head, the boats now 
began to thicken about us, and we had at one moment four bearing 
down on each Ijow and quarter, and all within pistol shot, while others 
were crossing us at about musket range a-head. As the sliip had 
great way through the water, and was of fine strength and weight, 
for running any of them down, we made two or three attempts to 
give some of them the stem j but as it was not safe for us to bring 
by the lee in such a breezt* as (Ins, we could only yaw off till- the 
sails lifted, and were then obliged to meet her again with the helm; 
eo that the boats thus escaped being run over and probably sunk by 
us. liefore leaving the river of Ibissorah, we had placed two of 
our long twelve-pounders on the forecaslle, and two on the poop, 
leaving fhe other twelves on the main, and the twenty-four-pounder 
cannonades on the quarter-deck, so that we were now well de- 
fended on all quarters. The second ollieer opened the fire by a 
discharge of round and eannistcr from the foremost starboard guns, 
and as the boat at wliich this was pointed was pretty near us, we 
saw her buried in the spray of the round shot, which must have 
fiillcn close alongside, and some of the eannister probably reached 
on board, as the boat immediately hauled off, under all sail. The 
larboard bow gun was now pointed and fired, by the same officer, 
into a boat a[)proaching in that direction, and seemingly with as 
good effect, as she desisted from continuing her course towards us, 
and bore up before the wind. Our attention was instantly called to 
another stdl closer to us on the starboard side, into which one of 
the main-deck guns were fired, and she either let fiy her sheet to 
bear up, or it was shot away, for her sail continued flapping in the 
wind for some time, when she trimmed it again, and hauled off. 
While the attention of the ollicers was thus engaged on the star- 
board side of the deck, as they were eager to point .all the guns 
themselves, a boat was now within hail of us on the larboard side, 
standing stem on, as if to lay us alongside and board. On being 
questioned, the only reply that could be distinguished among a con- 
fusion of voices, was ‘ Eish Malak,’ literally, * What is it to you ?’ 
The first officer w.as by this time rc.ady with a main-deck gun on 
the larboard side, and firing it into her, her halyards and sheet 
seemed to be shot .away, as the j^ail came half down, and fluttered 
about in the wind, while the boat lost the power of her helm, and 
fell off, presenting her broadside immediately to our own. This 
was too fair an opportunity to be missed. The first four-and- 
twenty-pounder on the quarter-deck, well charged, like all the 
others, with round and eannister, was pointed by the same officer, 
and discharged with more effect than either of the preceding ones, 
as the crash of broken wood, and the cries as of wounded men, 
were distinctly heard, while a single voice exclaimed, ' La t’ootherub 
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baad, or ‘ Don t fire again. She now lay like a log on the water, 
swashing in the trough of the sea, and neither under the govern- 
ment of the helm or the sail ; so that as we were still going fast 
through the water, we passed her rapidly. The gunner was, how- 
ever, too well pleased with the success of his last aim, to let her 
pass without another shot, and as she had now fallen a-stern, only 
the poop guns would bear on her. One of*these was tired, but 
we could not distinguish with what effect, as the boat still lay like 
an unmanageable log on the water, completely at the mercy of the 
sea. It was the opinion of some, that she was in a sinking state, 
and she certainly had that appearance ; but though the la^t that 
could be distinguished of her with the glass was, that she lay in 
the same manner as before, and was abandoned by all the others ■ 
yet, from the rapidity of our rate, wo lost sight of her altogether 
in a few minutes. All the other boats had crowded sail on their 
original course, towards Kas-el-Khyma, for which place only they 
could be bound, from their steering S.W., with a strong N.VV^. 
breeze. The Challenger, also, on their hauling off, made sail, and 
we followed her example, as pursuit would have been of no avail. 
We regretted more than anything that it had not been our lot to 
have fallen in witli them in the day-time, instead of the niglit ; as, 
with such a fine breeze for manaMivring, wc might certainly have 
run down and sunk, by the heavy guns of both ships, several of the 
boats, and materially cripjded even such as might have esca])cd. 

On the morning of the ‘2t>th, we were abreast of tlu' Quoins, having 
them to bear south at nine, a.im. 'J'he position of the (treat (Ouoin 
was made by our ohrotauuetcr, in long. dO' E., which corres- 
ponded within a mile of the mean of many observations by lunars, 

• and time-pieces, made by odicers of the Boml)ay Marine. 

At noon, we were in lat. *2.3' N., and were by a run of 
twenty miles on a S.S.IC. course, in long. 5(T -IS' J<k, when we had 
Fillan Rock bearing S.W. by W. about six miles off, and the (ireat 
Quoin, bearing N.VV.^N. 

We gradually lost the N.W. breeze, as we got out of the Gulf, 
and at sun-set had a light air from the southward to beat against, 
having the Great (ijuoin to bear N.W.^JN., and Ejllan Rock W.|S. 
We were now nearly in mid-channel, between the Arabian and the 
Persian shores, with the sea of a deep indigo blue, from the in- 
creased depth of water. 

We made but little progress on the 27th, having light air-^ from 
the eastward throughout the day. At noon we observed in lat. 
25° 45' N., and were in long. 57^ 35' E., with Mobarck Rock 
bearing E. JN., distant four or five leagues. At sun-set the wind 
shifted round to the westward, and freshened so fast, that at eight 
p.M. we were going ten knots, and continued nearly at that rate, 
under all possible sail, during the night. 

On the morning of the 28th, the Swardy Islands were in sight 
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from the m.ast-head, bearing south, and at ten a.m. we were up 
abreast of them, passing them to the eastward, at the distance of 
little more than a league. In the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
these islands are noticed in the following passage : — 

* From Sarapis (which is taken to be the island of Mazeira) the 
course is along the adj<i)ining continent (of Arabia), till you arrive at 
Korodamon (or Uas-el-Had), when it turns to the north (if your 
destination is), to the Gulf of Persia ; and beyond this promontory 
at the distance of two thousand stadia, lie the islands of Kalaioo, or 
Kalaiss. These islands stretch along parallel to the coast (in dis- 
tinct lines), and you may sail through them, and between them and 
the shore. The iidiabitants arc a treacherous race, and during 
day-light their sight is afiected by the rays of the sun. Beyond 
these islands of Kalioo tliere is another group, called J*apias, at the 
termination of which lies the Fair Mountain, not far from the en- 
trance of the Persian Gulf, and (in that (iiill is) the Pearl fishery. 
At tlie straits which form the entrance into this sea, you have, on 
the left hand, that vast mountain, called Sabo, and ojiposite to it, 
on the rigid, a lofty round mountain, which takes the name of 
Semirarnis.’'^’ 

Nothing can be more plain and explicit than this description 
throughout, and that part of it wliicli afiplies to the Swardy islands, 
cannot be mistaken. These stretch along parallel to the coast, as 
they are describcxl to do, in distinct line", and liave, for this reason, 
obtained, in modern charts, the names of the First Range, which is 
that nearest to Muscat j the second, or Middle Range, which is a 
little north of tlie line of the others ; and the Third, or Western 
Range ; all of them stretching parallel to the coast, and at the dis- 
tance of about seven or eight miles from it. 4'he first range is in 
lat. 23° 41)' N., and in long. .">8° 15' E., or 25' \V. of Muscat, which, 
by the most accurate authorities, lies m 28° 40' E. There are three 
large islands, and one small one, in this range, with a reef of rocks, 
extending from them to the N.E. for two or three miles. This 
group is called, in Arabic, Damaniaat, and from thence, in the 
English charts, Damisetto. 4’he second, or Middle Range, is in lat. 
23° 51' N., and long. 58° D' E. d'his consists of one large island, 
which is tlie westernmost, and four others, extending in a right 
line to the eastward of it, witli two smaller ones, just in the centre, 
and on the northern side of the whole. This group is particu- 
larized by the name of .loon, in Arabic The third, or West- 

ern Range, is in lat. 23° 6*9' N., and in long. 58° PE. It con- 
sists of one large central island, with two smaller ones to the 
E.S.E., and one small one to the N.W. of it. This last group, as 
being nearest to the town of Swardy, or Sooady, is called from 
that place. There is, as the author of the Periplus expresses it, a 


* Per. Eryth. Sea, vol. i. p. 93. 
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passage for sailing, either between the islands themselves, or be- 
tween them and the coast, the depths of water being from five to 
twenty fathoms, in regular gradations, proportioned to the distance 
from the shore. The inhabitants arc still considered, as they were 
at the early period of the Peripliis, to be a treacherous race j but 
whether, as the author of that work states, their sight is aflected, 
during day-light, by the rays of the ^;un, in any degree greater 
than that of their neighbours, wo could not ascertain. 

Dr. Vincent sup})oses that the present name of the islands is a 
corruption of 8ohar-di or dire ; the last syllabic signifying, in 
some of the Indian languages, an island, and there being a port 
near called Sohar, once as much frcipientcd as Muscat is now, for 
the Indian trade. The etymology is, however, more ingenious 
than just. The town of Sohar, wliich is at too great a distance to 
the N.W. of these islands to be supposed to have given the name 
to them, is sjielt in Arabic ^char. The name of these 

islands, however, is, collectively, (rczirct-el-Sooady, or the islands 
of Sooady — spelt, in Arabic from a small (own of that 

name, lying nearly abreast ot them, and but a few miles from 
liurka. Di and Dive are syllables signifying an island or islands 
in some of the Indian languages, it is true, but the Arabic names 
are seldom of foreign origin ; and it is least of all likely that they 
should borrow from the Indians, who were never navigators or 
sailors, a syllabic, to form a compound for the name of a group of 
islands on their own coast. The learned Doctor supposes the name 
,of Kalaioo, or Kalaiass, to be traced to Kalaiat or Kalhat, the name 
of the high land between Has el Had and Muscat ; but this would 
be going as much too far to the south-east, as Sohfir is in an 
opposite direction, to seek support for an etymology. The Greeks 
may be supposed to have often given names to islands and coasts, 
different from those by which they were known among the Natives, 
as is the constant practice of modern navigators in our own times j 
but if a name must be found, having some resemblance to that 
received among these foreigners, the name of Kaleel, which is 
that of a small town situated about midway between Burka and 
Muscat, would be equally appropriate, and much nearer to the 
position of the islands themselves, than Kalhat. 

The group beyond the islands of Kalaioo, called Papias by the 
author of the Perijilus, arc no doubt those of Burka, which are larger 
and more numerous than any of the preceding. 'I’hey are seated 
in lat. ‘23° 47' N., and long. 57° 4b' E., close to a low sandy point, 
which projects out to the N.E., and lie about seven miles in a north- 
west direction from Burka.* The bay, which is thus formed 
between the islands and the town, is resorted to as an anchorage ; 

* There is one lar^e island called Seuhe, and live smaller ones west of it, 
leaving no passage between ihein and the continent. 
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and it afl'ords shelter from S.E. and 8 .W winds, in convenient 
depths of water I’rom live to ten fttthoms. The anchorage here, 
however, is by no means good 5 the ground being, in general, a 
mixture of hard sand, sliells, and gravel, with some patches of coral 
rock, which chafes the cables considerably. During any wind from 
the N.K. to N.W. a heavy swell is thrown into the bay, which, 
added to the bad holding ground and a lee shore, makes it then an 
unsafe anchorage. A good hirth may be chosen in five and a half 
fathoms at low water — the h'ort of Burka bearing ])er compass, 8.40° 
W., distant about two miles from the shore, though some prefer an- 
choring farther out in six or seven fathoms water. The town is large 
and well j)copled : it is so agreeably seated, as to climate and the en- 
joyment of the line sea air, that the Imaum of Muscat often resides 
there for a month or two at a time. There is a large fort, a mosque, 
and a tower to be distinguished among the buildings j and an edifice 
which was once occupied by the East India Company’s agent for 
Muscat, still retains the name of the English house. 

What particular hill might have been meant by the author of 
the Perijdus, at the termination of the group of the Papias islands, 
and called by him the Fair Mountain, we had no opportunity of 
judging; but the mountains which he describes as seated at the 
entrance of the Straits of the (iulf of Persia — namely, the vast one 
called Sabo on the left, and the lofty round one opposite to it, called 
Semiramis, on the right, are probably the high land of Cape 
Mussendum, and the isolated rock of Mobarek or Kohunbareek, as 
it is named by others. 

At noon, wc observed in lat. ^33° 48' N., and in long. 58° 39' E./ 
having the coveiT Muscat open, and the buildings in sight, bearing 
8 .E., distant about five leagues. 

The Challenger had crowded all sail since day light, and had now 
anchored at the mouth of the Cove, which we entered about 2 p. m. 
and brought up a little without the usual anchorage, in nine fathoms 
water, just between the eastern and western forts. We found here 
the ship llupc, of Calcutta, tlie eommauder of which had died only 
two days ago, leaving his widow on board, he being the fifth captain 
that had died in as many months, and out of not more then ten 
ships, since we had been in the Persian Gulf. The Futteh-al-Waoodd, 
of Bombay, was also here on her way up to Bussorah ; and an 
American brig, called the Fa/ry, from New York, which had come 
direct to Muscat in live months, laden with tar, s[)ars, gum, shot, 
and naval stores for the Imaum. lu the evening, our convoy in- 
structions were returned to the Clutllejiger, who now intended to 
proceed to India alone, as we had reason to expect a detention here 
of several days, and she could not wait for us. 

The harbour of Muscat, which lies in lat. 23°38'N., and long. 
59° 15' E. is formed by a small cove, or semicircular bay, environed 
on all sides, except at its entrance, by lofty, steep, and barren 
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rocks, and extending not more than half a mile in length from the 
town, at the head of the cove, to the outer anchorage in the mouth 
of it 3 and not more than a quarter of a mile in breadth from fort 
to fort, which guards the entrance on the east and west. Tlte en- 
trance to this cove is from the northward, and the water deep 
shoaling quickly from thirty to lifteen fathoms at the cove’s mouth, 
— ships entering it from the northward should go no further in than 
ten fathoms before anchoring, as the ground does not hold well 3 
and within this there is but little room to drive. In entering it 
from tile west, with a southerly wind, a ship should kee[) close to a 
small rock, called Fisherman’s Rock, at the north-east point of 
Muscat Island, as there is deepwater all along its edge 3 and on 
opening the ships in the harbour, it would be necessary to brace 
sharp up, and luff round close to the wind, under short sail, as the 
wind is often squally in coming over the high land from that 
quarter 3 and as there is not an inch of room to lose in fetching the 
anchorage, without tacking from the harbour’s mouth, ships of war 
and vessels making but a short stay here usually lie woll out, in 
fifteen to twenty fathoms water, with Fisherman’s Rock open on 
the cast, and the town of Muttrah open on the west 3 but this 
would be neither safe nor convenient for mereliant-shijis having to 
receive or discharge cargo. These, therefore, generally lie further 
up towards the town, in the bight betw'een it and the westernmost 
fort, where they move head and stern, or in tiers, in three, four, 
and five fathoms water. There is another middle anchorage, well 
calculated for vessels wishing to make a stay of a few days, which 
is sufliciently secure, and yet leaves them always in readiness to 
tveigh for sea. ’I'his is between the eastern and western forts, and 
nearly in the centre of the harbour, in six, seven, and eight fathoms 
water, and is the spot in which the Imauin’s frigates and other 
large ships generally anchor. 

The town of INTuscat is seated near the shore, at the bottom of 
the hills, and in the south-western <|uartcr of the cove described. 
It is of an irregular form, and meanly built, having apparently no 
good edifices in it, excepting the residence of the Imaum, and a 
few of his nearest relatives, and others holding the first posts of 
government. It is walled around, with some few round towers at 
the principal angles, after the Arabian manner 3 but this is only 
towards the land side, the part faeing the sea, being entirely open. 
Before this wall, towards the land, was originally a dry ditch, but 
it is now nearly filled up, and this side may, in all res[)ccts, be con- 
sidered its weakest one. For its defence, towards the sea, there are 
three principal forts, and some smaller batteries, all occupy ing com- 
manding positions, and capable of opposing the entrance into the 
harbour even of the largest ships. The walled town is certainly 
less than a mile in circuit 3 but the streets being narrow, and the 
dwellings thickly placed, without much room being occupied by 
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open squares, courts, or gardens, the estimated population of ten 
thousand, given, as they say here, by a late census of the fixed in- 
habitants, may not exceed the truth. Of these, about nine-tenths 
are pure Arabs and Mohammedans ; the remainder are principally 
Banians and other Hindoos from Guzerat and Bombay, who reside 
here as brokers and general traders, and are treated with great lenity 
and tolerance. There are only three or four Jews, and no Christians 
of kny description, resident in the place j though as far as I could 
learn, there was no law or custom that excluded any class. 

Besides this walled town, there is an extensive suburb without, 
or behind it, formed of the dwellings of the poorer class of people, 
who live in huts of reeds, and cabins made of the branches of trees, 
interwoven with mats of grass, in the same way as at Mocha, Jedda, 
Hodcida, and the other large towns on the western side of Arabia, 
on the Red Sea. The population of this suburb may amount to 
three thousand, a portion of whom are by origin Persians, and 
settlers from the opposite coasts near the mouth of the Gulf. 

The government of Muscat is entirely in the hands of the Imaum. 
The power of this prince extends, at the present moment, from 
Ras-el-Had, on the south-east, to Khore Takan, Ras-el-Mussunn- 
dum, on the north-west ; and from the sea shore, on the north-east, 
from three to six days’ journey inland on the south-west. The 
whole of this territory is called Aman, implying the land of 
safety or security, as contrasted with the unsafe and uncivilized 
countries by which it is bounded. On the north, as before observed, 
it has the sea 5 on the south are the Arabs of Mazeira, who are 
described as a cruel and inhospitable race, and whose shores are a's 
much avoided, from a dread of falling into the hands of such a 
people, as from the real dangers which it presents, to those who 
coast along it. On the east, the sea also forms its boundary j and 
on the west, are several hostile tribes of Bedouins, who dispute 
among themselves, the watering places and pasturage of the 
Desert, and sometimes threaten the borders of the cultivated land. 
The southernmost of these unite with those of Mazeira, and still 
retain their original indifference to religion j but the northernmost 
are by degrees uniting with the Wahabees3 and being infected, 
as soon as they join them, with the fanaticism of that sect, they are 
daily augmenting the number of the Imaum’s enemies, and even 
now give him no small apprehension for the safety of his northern 
frontier. 

Throughout this space, thus distinguished by the name of Aman, 
and which is somewhat more extensive now than it was under the 
predecessors of the present governor, are scattered towns, villages, 
and hamlets, in great abundance. The face of the country is 
generally mountainous within-land, and the mountains are in general 
rugged and bare j but as they are lofty, the dews, of which they 
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facilitate the fell, and the clouds, which they arrest, give a mild and 
agreeable temperature to the air that blows around them, and 
causing showers to wash down the decomposed surface of the 
rocks, they add to the soil of the valleys, and occasion also rills and 
torrents to fertilize them. In these valleys are corn-lands, fruit- 
gardens, and excellent pasturage for cattle; and some of the 
country residences of the rich inhabitants, whose situations have 
been judiciously chosen in the most agreeable of these fertile spots, 
combine great j)ictures()ue beauty, with the desirable enjoyments of 
shady woods, springs of pure water, and a cool and healthy air. 
The land near the sea-coasts mostly extends itself out from the 
feet of the mountains in plains, which are but scantily watered by a 
few small streams descending through them to the sea, but which 
produce, nevertheless, abundance of dates, nourish innumerable 
flocks of sheep, goats, and camels, and are lined along their outer 
edge by small flshing-towns, which give occupation to one part of 
the population, and furnish seasonable supplies of food to the other. 

The revenues of the Iinaum of Muscat, arc derived chiefly from 
the commerce of the port. There are no taxes levied cither on 
land or on cattle, throughout all his dominions; and corn and 
slates, the only two productions of the soil, which arc in sufficient 
quantity to deserve the notice of the government, pay a tithe in 
kind. The duties on commerce are live per ceut. ad valorem, paid 
by strangers of every denomination ; and two, and two and a half, 
per cent., by Arabs and other Mohammedan flags, on all goods 
brought into the port. As the country exports but little of its own 
productions, and these are duty free, it may be said that there is no 
export duty here ; since transit goods, having once paid it on their 
importation, pay nothing more, whether consumed in the country, 
or exported from hence to any other market. As far as my en- 
quiries went, it appeared to be the general opinion that the revenue 
of the Imaum, from the productions of his own country, did not 
exceed a lack of rupees per annum ; while that collected by the 
custom-house of the port, on foreign commerce, amounted to at 
least twenty lacks, or, as my informant said, ten hundred thousand 
German crowns, estimated in round numbers. 

During the lifetime of the present Imaum’s father, or about 
twenty years since, the foreign trade of Muscat, in its own vessels, 
was much more considerable ; and the number of ships, under 
other flags, resorting to its port, much greater than at present. 
They were then the carriers of India, under a neutral flag, as the 
Dutch were once, and after them the Americans, in Europe. The 
wealth which their merchants acquired from the high freights 
given to their vessels, both by the English and French, in the time 
when the Indian sea was the theatre of naval war, enabled them to 
purchase largely of the prize goods, which were then to be found 
in the ports of both these nations, at a very low rate, and to carry 
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them, in their own vessels, with security to every part of the 
Eastern islands, the coasts of Pegu, and the ports of the Arabian 
and Persian Gulfs, where their profits were immense. Their own 
port, too, being made, like Malta, in the Mediterranean, a magazine 
or dep6t of general merchandize — the smaller vessels of all the 
surrounding nations, who could not procure these goods from the 
English or French settlements direct, came and bought them here j 
so that the port was always crowded with shipping. The trade of 
Muscat is, at present, confined to about twenty sail of ships, under 
the Arab dag, properly belonging to the port, and forty or fifty 
bughalahs or dows. 'J’hc former, which vary in size from three 
hundred to six hundred tons, are employed in voyages to Bengal, 
from which they bring muslins and piece-goods j to the Eastern- 
islands, for drugs and spices ; to the coast of Malabar, for ship- 
timber, rice, and jiepper ; to Bombay, for European articles, princi- 
pally the coarser metals, lead, iron, and tin, and for the jiroductioris 
and manufactures of China, into the ports of which country their 
flag is not admitted 5 and lastly, to the Mauritius, for coffee and 
cotton in small (puintities j returning by way of Zanzebar on the 
African coast, where they have a settlement, in which is collected 
gold-dust, ostrich feathers, tamarinds, elejiliants’ teeth, and slaves. 
Their dows, or smaller vessels, carry assortments of all these goods 
to Bussorah, Bushire, and Bahrein, from which they bring down 
dates, peails, and dollars, with some little copper to the coasts of 
Sind and Baloocliistan, from which they bring in return the com- 
modities of more distant countries, met with at Mecca during the 
great fair of the pilgrimage j and to Mocha, from whence they 
bring the coffee of \'emcn, the gums of Socotra and the Samaiilr 
coast, and both male and female slaves of Abyssinia, in great 
numbers. The interruption of the navigation of these seas by the 
•Toassamce pirates of Ras-cl-Khyma has, for the present, almost sus- 
pended the coasting trade of tlie smaller vessels of Muscat, and 
even their larger ones are not always safe from them. This had 
given employjnent, until lately, to several vessels under English 
colours, principally from Bombay, who were employed by the mer- 
chants of Muscat, at advantageous freights ; but the late visit of the 
squadron, under his Majesty’s ship Challtitgvr, to Ras-el-Khyma, 
and the open declaration of hostilities against them, having taken 
away the idea of protection from neutrality, with these merchants 
attached to the English flag, it is no longer resorted to as a cover 
for their property, and the trader is cramped and fettered by the 
necessity of arming every vessel, at an enormous charge, for her 
own defence, or submitting to the delays and vexations of convoy, 
which the British ships of war and East India company’s cruisers 
now grant to all vessels trading to the Persian Gulf. As the re- 
mittances from this place to India are made chiefly in treasure, 
such as gold sequins, dollars, German crowns, and pearls j and as 
all these pay a freight of two per cent., and are allowed to be con- 
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veyed by his Majesty’s, as well as by the East India Company’s, 
vessels of war, for the purpose of receiving such freight j and the 
king’s ships being naturally preferred, from their superior force, for 
the safety of such conveyance, the emoluments of their commanders, 
from this source, are very considerable, and reconcile them to all 
the other inconveniencies of being stationed in the Persian Gulf. 
Here, as at Mocha, the German crown is more commonly met with 
than the Spanish dollar. The former is called Rial France, and 
tlie latter Abu Tope, or Father Gun, from the pillars of the Spanish 
arms being thought to represent cannon. The German crown now 
jiasses current here for twenty-one Mohammedies, a small coin of 
Muscat ; and the exchange on Rombay was at the rate of two 
hundred and twelve rupees for one hundred (ierman crowns, and two 
hundred and twenty* live rupees for one hundred Spanish dollars. 
The Venetian sequin in gold is valued, when at full weight, at two 
and a quarter German crowns j all coins, however, receive their value 
in metal, from the .Sherauf, or money-changers, who are chiefly 
Banians, and are very numerous here, as large jirotits are made by 
them, in transactions and exchanges of money. 

Out of the revenue which the Imaum receives on the productions 
of his own country, and on foreign trade, the expenses of his go- 
vernment arc defrayed 3 but these arc so light as to leave him in 
possession of con.siderable jiersonal wealth. \Vcre it not for the 
interruption of the trade, and, consequently, of the source of these 
gains, the treasures in his colfers must have been immense ; but at 
the same time that his revenues have been recently lessened, the 
expenses of his government have been increased, and that too from 
the same cause. The growing power of the Joassamecs by sea, 
might have been checked by the arming the merchant ships of 
Muscat in their own defence, and by the cruising of the frigates 
and sloops of w'ar, under the Imaum’s Hag, in the Gulf, even with- 
out the assistance of the English squadrons of the King’s and (com- 
pany ’3 ships cruising there. Rut the \V'ahabccs, of whom the 
Joassamecs arc but the maritime portion, threaten the dominions 
of the Imaum still more formidably by land. To repel them from 
his frontier, the deserts bordering on which arc in actual possession 
of these secratarics, and the tribes lately become their proselytes, 
it is found necessary to keep up a large moving force. Among the 
Arabs, there are no standing armies j but every man capable of 
bearing arms, is called on to become a soldier, wlicnever his ser- 
vices may be re(iuired. The only persons steadily kcqit in pay, as 
military men, are half a dozen captains, who command the forts at 
Muscat, Muttrah, and liurka, on the coast, with about a hundred 
gunners, for the management of the cannon under tliem. The rest 
of the army may be called a sort of /ery c« masse. On his territory 
being threatened in any quarter, the Imaum addresses letters to the 
Shicks, or heads of families, and to the men of the greatest influence 
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and power, in the quarter threatened, calling on them to prove 
their allegiance, by raising a body of men, specifying the number, 
and the service required. According to the popularity of the war 
to be engaged in, these come forward with alacrity and good-will. 
Every man is already armed, almost from his cradle, according to 
the custom of the nation j and the very act of wearing such arms, 
familiarises him to their sight, and often improves the wearer in 
the use of them. As all discipline, beyond a sort of general obe- 
dience to some chief, is unknown among them, neither uniformity 
of dress nor of arms is required. Every man brings with him the 
weapons he likes best ; the magazines of the Prince supply the 
ammunition j and the heads of such districts, as the armed force 
may be actually in, are enjoined to furnish them with subsistence. 
Remunerations are made to these heads of districts, either by sums 
of money, or by exemption from tithes and duties to the amount 
expended. The spoils of the war, if any, are entirely divided among 
those engaged ; and besides a stipulated daily pay to every man 
bearing arms, in proportion to his rank, an ample reward is made 
to every one at the close of the war, projiortioned to the service 
which he himself is thought to have individually rendered. These 
branches of expenditure at the present moment, when the linaum 
has a body of twenty thousand men on foot, press hard on the 
declining revenues of his jiort ; but on the other hand, he is liberally 
supported by every one throughout his dominions, and voluntary 
gifts of sums for the prosecution of the war, are made by wealthy 
patriots : and his own resources are thought to be very ample, 
and much more than adequate to meet every exigency. 

The appearance, dress, and manners of the Arabs of Muscat, 
differ but little from those of Yemen, and the coast of Hadramaut, 
In stature, they arc of the middle size, but almost invariably slender. 
Their physiognomy is not so marked as that of most of the Desert 
Arabs, from their race being more mixed with foreigners brought 
among them by trade. The complexions of those of pure Arab 
descent, arc much fairer here than in any part of Arabia that I have 
visited, from the southern borders of Palestine, to the Indian Ocean 
— though, excepting the plains of Babylonia, Muscat is the hottest 
place I ever experienced, in any part of the world. From the pre- 
ference which seems to be given here, to handsome Abyssinian 
women over all others, there are scarcely any persons able to 
afford this luxury, who are without an Abyssinian beauty, as a wife, 
a mistress, or a slave. This has given a cast of Abyssinian feature, 
and a tinge of Abyssinian complexion, to a large portion of the in- 
habitants of Muscat j besides which, there are many handsome, tall 
and young slaves, who are assigned the most honourable places, as 
rulers of their masters’ household, though still slaves ; and others 
again, who by the death of their masters,*or other causes, have ob- 
tained their freedom, and enriched themselves, so as to become the 
principal merchants of the place. 
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A distinguished person of this last description, had recently ar- 
rived here with all his fiiniily and suite from Bombay. This man 
was a native of Gondar, tall, handsome, and of regular features, 
approaching to the European form ; but his complexion was a jet 
black, and his hair short and woolly, though he had nothing else in 
his appearance that was African, lie was originally brought from 
Massowah, on the Red Sea, and sold as a slave at IVIuscat. Having 
the good fortune to serve a most excellent master, and being him- 
self a faithful servant, he was admitted an adoj)ted lieir to all the 
property, there being no children to claim it } and, as is not unfre- 
quently the case in similar instances, of a faithful slave serving a 
benevolent owner, he was invested with all the jiropcrty by will, be- 
fore his master’s death. Not long after, or when the time required 
by the law had been fulfilled, he married the widow of his bene- 
factor, and took her and all her relatives under his protection. 
Alaking a voyage to India, he remained long enough, as a fixed 
resident in Bombay, to establish his domicile there ; and, in virtue 
of this, was considered to be a British subject, and permitted as 
such, to sail his vessels under the Brilisfi Hag. One of these, the 
Sulimany, commanded by an English captain, touched at Muscat, 
on her way to Bussorah. .Some slaves were put on board of her, 
against the English captain's remonstrances j and the agents of the 
owner, who was himself at Bombay, seemed to think, that though 
their principal was sufliciently an Englishman, by adoption or do- 
micile, to obtain an English flag for his vessels ; yet that they were 
sufficiently Arab'' to be justified in conducting their own business, 
even in these ships, as Arab merchants, d'he Nulimany sailed for 
Bussorah, was examined and captured by his Majesty’s ship. 
Favourite, the Hon. f’aptain Maude, in the (iulf, was sent to Bom- 
bay, and then condemned in the Court of Admiralty, as a lawful 
prize, for being found with slaves on board, under English colours, 
and accordingly condemned. The Abyssinian, finding his interests 
shaken by this stroke in India, had returned to what he considered 
his real home, and had brought all his family and domestics with 
him. There were many genuine Abyssinians, and others mixed 
with Arab blood in their descent, settled here, as merchants of 
wealth and importance, and this returning Abyssinian was received 
among them all with marks of universal re^'pect and consideration. 
There are also found here, a number of African negroes ; but these 
from their inferiority of capacity and understanding to the Abys- 
sinians, seldom or ever obtain their freedom, or arrive at any dis- 
tinction, but continue to perform the lowest offices, and the most 
laborious duties, during all their lives. 

These three classes are all Mohammedans, and of the Soonee 
sect. Their deportment is grave, and their manner taciturn and 
serious ^ but there is yet an air of cheerfulness, and a look of con- 
tent, and good-nature, mixed with what would be otherwise forbid- 
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ding by its coldness. Beards are universally worn, but these are 
by nature thin and scanty ; they are generally preserved of the 
natural colour, and not dyed, as with the Persians ; though henna, 
the stain used for that purpose, is here applied freely to the soles of 
the feet and the palms of the hands, as well as cohel, or surmeh, 
the Arabic and Turkish names of antimony, to the eyes, from an 
idea that it increases their sparkling elFc(;t, and preserves the sight. 
Rings are sometimes worn, with the turtjuoise, or firouzi stone, set 
in them. The dress of the men is simply a shirt and trowsers, of 
fine muslin, slightly girded round the waist, open sandals of worked 
leather, and a turban of small blue, checked cotton, with silk and 
cotton border, of red and yellow, — a manufacture peculiar to the 
town of Sahar, to the north-west of Muscat, on the coast. In the 
girdle is worn a crooked dagger j and over the shoulders of the 
merchants is thrown a purple cotton cloth, of Surat ; while the 
military, or people of government, wear a neatly made wooden 
shield, hung by a leathern strap over the shoulder, and either hang 
the sword loosely above it, or carry it in their hand. Nothing can 
surpass the simplicity of their appearance, or the c(juality of value, 
between the dresses of the wealthiest and the lowest classes of the 
people. The garments of the prince, taken altogether, without 
his arms, could not have cost more, 1 should conceive, than about 
an English guinea ; and his arms were not nearly so costly as is 
usual among the northern Arabs .and the Turks. Notwithstanding 
which, however, the people of Muscat seemed to me to be the 
cleanest, neatest, best dressed, and most gentlemanly of all the 
Arabs, that I had ever yet seen, and inspired, by their first approach, 
a feeling of confidence, good-will, and respect. 

The foreigners who sojourn here for such ])eriod as their business 
may require, but who are not reckoned among the permanent resi- 
dents, arc Hindoos, principally Banians from Guzerat j some few 
Parsecs from Bombay j Sindians and Belooches from the coast of 
Mekran ; Persians from Bushire ; Arabs from Bahrein ; and Jews 
from Bussorah. Some desert Arabs sometimes come in from the 
country 5 and while they arc looked upon as much greater stran- 
gers by the people of Muscat, than aSy of those enumerated, and 
spoken of as a sort of wild race, among whom no man in his senses 
would trust himself, they, in their turn, regard every thing they 
see of the port, the shipping, and the bustle of commerce, with an 
eye of surprise and admiration. The few of these men that I saw', 
were of a smaller stature, more dried and fieshlcss in their forms, 
of a darker colour, and altogether of a more savage appearance, 
than even the Yezeedis of ISinjar. Like them, these seemed never 
to have passed a razor over their heads, or scissars over their uppe# 
lip. Their hair was long and black, and hung in a bush of thick 
locks over their forehead, eyes, and shoulders. They wore no 
other covering than a blue checked cotton cloth, girt around their 
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loins by a small plaited leathern cord, and were without any other 
shelter for their head, than the immense bush of hair, plastered with 
grease, which covered it. One of these only had a yambeah ; two 
or three of them had swords and wooden shields j but the greater 
number of them carried short spears only. They were seemingly 
as barbarous and uninformed as men possibly could be. 

The town of Muscat is upon the whole but meanly built. The 
Custom-house, which is opposite to the landing place, both for 
passengers and goods, is merely an open square of twenty feet, 
with benches around it, one side opening to the sea, and the roof 
covered in for shelter from the sun. This landing-place is also the 
Commercial Exchange, where it is usual, during the cool of the 
morning, and after El Asser, to see the principal merchants assem- 
bled, — some sitting on old rusty cannon, others on condemned spars, 
and others in the midst of coils of rope, exposed on the wharf, 
stroking their beards, counting their beads, and seeming to be the 
greatest of idlers, instead of men of business. Notwithstanding 
which, when a stranger gets among them, lie finds commerce to 
engross all their conversation and their thoughts. Of mosijues, I 
saw not one ; at least none were perceptible in the town by their 
usual accompaniments of domes and minarets. There is no jiublic 
bath, and not a coffee-house throughout all the place. The bazaars 
are more narrow and confined, and the dwellings all certainly poorer 
than in either of the commercial towns of Mocha, Uodeida, .ledda, 
or Yam bo, on the Red Sea ; and there is a strange mixture of 
Indian architecture, in the Ranian shops and warehouses, gilded 
and decorated in their own fantastic way, which contrasts with the 
sombre melancholy of the Arab houses and alleys, by which they 
are surrounded. The dwelling of the Imauni, which has an exten- 
sive and pretty front near the sea, the residence of one of his 
brothers near it, and about half a dozen other houses of the chief 
people here, are the only edifices that can be mentioned as good. 
The forts which cominaiid tlic harbour, look contemptible to an 
European eye, though they enjoy commanding positions, are fur- 
nished with good cannon, and are perhaps of greater defensive 
strength than they would at first sight appear to be. 

One great distinguishing feature of Muscat, over all other 
Arabian towns, is the respect and civility shown by all classes 
of its inhabitants to Europeans. Even in Mocha, where the 
East India Company have so long had a factory, the most 
impudent insults are offered to Franks, as they are called, even 
by children. Here, however, where there has not for a long 
while been any European resident, an Englishman may go every- 
where unmolested. In the town, every one as far as I observed, 
even the Imaum himself, went on foot. When they journey, horses 
are seldom used, but camels and asses are the animals mounted by 
all classes of those who ride. During our stay at Muscat, I did 
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net see, however, even one of either of those animals, though I was 
on shore, and visited every part of the town. The tranquillity that 
reigns throughout the town, and the tolerance and civility shewn to 
strangers, of every denomination, are to be attributed to the in- 
offensive disposition of the people, rather than to any excellence of 
police, as it has been thought. There is, indeed, no regular esta- 
blishment of that kind here, cither in patroles or guards, except at 
the forts, on the heights above the town, where there are sentinels, 
who repeat their cries from tower to tower. Nevertheless, whole 
cargoes of merchandise, and property of every description, are left 
to lie open on the Custom-ho\ise wharf, and m the streets, without 
fear of plunder. The ancient regulation, which prevented the entry 
of ships into the port, or the transaction of business on shore, after 
sunset, is not now enforced ; and though shore-boats are not per- 
mitted to come off to ships in the harbour after dark j yet ships’ 
boats arc allowed to remain on shore, and to go off at pleasure. 
Every thing, indeed, is favourable to the personal liberty, the safety 
and the accommodation of strangers ; and the Arabs of Muscat 
may be considered, 1 think, as far as their manners go, to be the 
most civilised of their countrymen. The author of ‘ L’llistoire 
IMhlosophique ct I*olitique des Etablissemens et du Commerce des 
Eurojieens dans Ics deux Indes,’ speaks of the people of Muscat, as 
celebrated at the earliest period of their commercial history, for the 
most excellent qualities. He says, “ 11 n est point de pcuple dans 
VOrient dont on a louc si gen^ralomcnt la probite, le temperance, 
et I’humeur sociale. Ou n’entend, jamais parlcr d’lnlidelite dans le 
commerce, qu’il n’est pas permis de faire apros le coucher du soloil. 
Le defense de boire du vin, ct des li([ucures fortes, et si fidbleinent 
observde, qu’on ne se permet pas sculement I’usage du ealFe. Les 
^trangeres, de quclque religion qu’ils soient, nont besoin ni d’armes, 
ni d’escortes, pour parcourir sans peril tous les partes de ce petit 
t?tat ! ” * This character of them is still applicable to their present 
state, and gives to their country a just claim to the proud title of 
Aman, from the security everywliere to be found in it. 

The history of Muscat, as far as it is known in European annals, 
is given in a few words : — During the splendour of the Portuguese 
power in the Indian Seas, and when their island and city of Ormuz 
was the chief magazine of trade for the Persian Gulf, the rival port 
of Muscat, enjoying even then the consideration which its local 
position was calculated to obtain for it, excited the jealousy of the 
intrepid Albuquerque, who made himself master of it about the 
year 1507, aud endeavoured to force all the trade it carried on 
from hence, to increase that of their favourite establishment at 
Ormuz. When this island was lost to them, the Portuguese en-^ 
deavoured to concentrate their commerce in Muscat, of which they 
still retained possession. The Abbe llaynal states, that all their 
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efforts to effect this were fruitless, as navif^tors took the route of 
Bender Abassi, or Gombroon, near to Ormuz, on the continent of 
Persia. He says, that every one dreaded the liaughtiness of these 
ancient tyrants of India, and that there was no longer any confi- 
dence in their good faith, so that no other vessel arrived at their 
port of Muscat, than such as they comhicted there themselves, 
A more modern writer says, however, that after the destruction of 
Ormuz, Muscat became the principal mart of this part of the world, 
and thereby produced very great advantages to the crown of 
Portugal, exclusive of the prodigious private fortunes made by in- 
dividuals. During that time, continues the same writer, this city 
was very much improved; for, besides regular fortifications, they 
erected a stately church, a noble college, and many other public 
structures, as well as very fine stone houses, in which the merchants 
resided, and those who, by the management of ])ublic affairs, had 
acquired fortunes to live at their ease. The tradition of the people 
here, are more conformable to the Ablx'^’s account, though it is true 
that their vanity would naturally lead them to prefer this to the 
other, if they had to make a choice betw'coii them. This much, 
however, may be said, that there are at present no visible remains 
of such grandeur in fortifications, churches, colleges, jialaces, 
and private mansions, as Mr. Milburn has described ; though 
at Aden, in Arabia Fcli.x, and all over Salsetfc, in India, 
marks of such monuments are to be traced, and it is not easy to 
conceive a reason why tliey should be more completely erased in 
this place, than either of the others. Both of these writers agree, 
however, that the Portuguese were at length driven out from 
Muscat by the Arabs ; and that these last, to avenge themselves 
for their former injuries, betook themselves to general piracy, and 
having many large ships, from thirty to fifty guns, committed great 
depredations on the maritime trade of India. They were at length 
so effectually checked by the naval force of the British in these 
seas, that Xheir piratical pursuits were abandoned for commercial 
ones, as early as the commencement of the last century ; since which 
they have become such as I have here endeavoured to describe 
them. 

A little to the north-west of Muscat, and seated at the bottom of 
a cove, almost of the same form' and size as its own, is the town of 
Muttrah. As a harbour, this is quite^as good as Muscat, having 
the same convenient depth of anchorage, from ten to thirteen 
fathoms, the same kind of holding ground, and a better shelter from 
northerly and north-west winds. 8hips not being able to beat into 
the cove of Muscat, with southerly winds, may always stretch over 
to the westward, and anchor in that of Muttrah, from whence 
they may weigh with the land wind, and come into Muscat at plea- 
sure. Muttrah is less a place of business than Muscat, though 
there are more well-built houses in it, from its being a cooler and 
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move aij;Ke,ible residence, and, as such, a place of residence for 
men of wealth. Provisions and refreshments for shipping may be 
had, with equal ease, from either of these places ; indeed, the 
greater part of those brought to Muscat, arc said to come through 
]\Iuttrah, from the country behind. Meat, vegetables, and fruits, 
are all abundant in their season, of excellent quality, and low price 3 
and fish are no where more plentiful or more delicious than here. 
The water, also, is pure, wholesome, and agreeable to the taste 3 it 
is brought from springs in the hills, and conducted into a reservoir 
at Muscat, from which a ship’s casks may be filled in a few hours, if 
a sufficient number of hands be employed. This is more frequently 
done by large boats, and people from the shore, than by the boats 
of the ships watering, and is found to be attended with conveniences, 
which more th;in overbalance so trilling an expense, being also much 
more expeditious. For shq)s having tanks, or wishing to fill their 
own casks on board, it is usual to send off water in bulk, in a large 
boat filled at the rc'-crvoir ; but this is found to alfect the quality 
of the water materi,dly, and should, if possible, be avoided. The 
boats themselves, being Ireciueiilly oiled on the inside, to preserve 
tlic wood 3 this od gives a peculiarly unpleasant taste to the water, 
which remains on it for many hours 3 the boats always leak a 
litdc ako in their upper works, by wiiich tlie sea- water is let in to 
mix with the I'resh, and makes it (juite brackish 3 and lastly, the 
men employed on this service, who are generally Negro slaves, 
make, no scrujilc to come from the shore with dirty feet, and to 
wash them in the boat 3 they plunge their perspiring bodies also 
into the water, remain in it to row olf to the sbij), immersed uj) to 
their miildle, and even scrub and wash themselves in it, before 
coming alongside, so as to leave all the filth and impurities of ‘their 
skin behind them, All these causes, though creating no percep- 
tible ditferenee in the appearance ol the water at the time, need only 
be mentioned, to create an objection to this mode of receiving it 
on board, and to give it a decided jircference to filling it in the 
ship’s casks. 

It has been before observed, that it is usual for ships to moor in 
tiers at Muscat, or, if single, to ride head and stern, as there is no 
room in the inner part of the cove to swing. The best anchor and 
the ship’s head, should be to the northward, and the stern anchor 
to the southward. Neither *in entering the harbour, nor in securing 
the ship, is any assistance now given by the pilots of the port, nor 
indeed is it at all necessary, as there arc no dangers but those 
above water and in sight. It appears that formerly there was a 
Serang of the port, who moored the ships, and who was allowed a 
fixed remuneration for it from the vessel brought in ; but this is 
not usual now 3 though, if assistance were really wanted, or signals 
of distress made, they would no doubt be very promptly complied 
with. It should be added, that ships wishing to relit here, ought 
to be furuished with all the necessary materials on board 3 as naval 
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stores of every description arc scarce and dear, from their being 
altogether foreign produce. Ship timber is brought to this j)ort 
from Malabar 5 canvass from Bengal coir from Africa, and the 
Laccadine Islands ; and made into rope here; and anchors, and all 
smaller stores from Bombay. As the tide rises about live or six 
feet, light vessels may be hauled on shore, at high water, and 
careened, both at Muscat and at Muttrah ; and there are sliip- 
wrights and caulkers, sufliciently expert in their arts, to render any 
assistance that may be needed from them in that way. Delicieneies 
in ships’ crews, may also be made up by Arab sailors, who iire 
always to be found here, and arc uncpiestionably braver, hardier, 
and better seamen than the liascars of India, though tliey are 
sometimes more diflicult to be kept in order. On board their own 
large ships, even the names of tlie masts, sails, and ropes, as well 
as the orders ^f command in evolutions, are as in India, a mixture 
of Arabic, Persian, Hindoo, Dutch, Portuguese, and Knglish ; so 
that the llindoostanee of a country sliip, is (juite intelligible to 
them all. Besides the terms common to the vessels of India, f 
remarked some here, which were evident remains of Portuguese 
domination, as ‘ Bandeira, Bussola, and Annad.i,’ for Hag, loiniiass, 
and sipiadron ; which are called in llindoostanee, ‘ Povvta, (Joinpaz, 
and lliooiid ; in Arabic, ‘ Beirak, Daira, and Singar ; and in i*er- 
sian, ' Alum, Doora, and Sengar.' 

Wc remained at Muscat ten days, oceujiied chiefly in the delivery 
of cargo for this jdaee, and the receipt of other goods for Ikimbay. 
The Imaimi being himself absent at the bead of an expedition 
against tlie island of Ikdirein, with three of bis frigates, .^boiit 
thirty large biighalas, and nearly ten tliousaiid men, bis elder 
brother and his uncle were in cliarge of the government until his 
return. The former of thesi* being now in town, reipiested a visit 
from me, whieli I gladly paid him. 1 w.is received with as much 
apparent kindness as respect, and, in an interview of rieaily three 
hours, found suflicient gratilieation to repay m) attention. This 
governor, as the Imaim his brother had done before, when I first 
saw him, expressed himself delighted at meot.ing with an Knglish 
person with whom he could converse freely, and who could com- 
municate to him the information he desired in his own longne. 
After the usual complimentary encpiiries, the conversation fumed 
almost entirely on shipping and maritime eomnierec, which seemed 
to be still, as it has been for centuries past, the leading jiursiiit both 
of the people and the government of Muscat. Tiicy had already 
heard of the opening of a new branch of trade from India to Malta, 
by the departure of two shi})s from Calcutta to tlie Cajie, and 
though I had some difficulty in making the governor comprehend 
in what part of the globe this little island of Malta was seated, and 
still more the necessity for so circuitous a route to get at it, yet, 
when he learnt that the English flag was flying there, he was quite 
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siitisfiod as to tlio safety of a voyage of trade to it. He regretted 
that liis brother, the Imaum, was not here to profit by the informa- 
tion which I liad it in my power to giv^e him with respect to this 
island and its connection with the ports of the Mediterranean, and 
expressed his firm opinion that, distant as the port was, he would 
have immediately applied to ttie government of liombay for per- 
mission, and have sent olf a richly laden vessel there with the 
earliest s[)ecul,itors. In the course of the conversation which passed 
between us, 1 learnt that the present governor, 8eid Mohammed, 
wlio was the eldest son of the late Imaiun, Meid Snltan, had the 
succession to the government otlered to him as his acknowledged 
right, but that lie declined it in favour of his younger brother, 
jjurely, as he liimself e\j>re.sscd it, from an aversion to the cares of 
public hie, and a preference for the tranijuilhty of a private one. 
FiVen the temporary charge whu h he now held in the absence of 
his brother, had already began to be troublesome to him, and he 
was about to set out in a tew days tor his lesidcnce in the country, 
and leave his uncle solely in trust. 

During our stay here at Muscat, three ships ariived from Ikngal: 
namely, the EuphiMtes, the (ioveinor IVtre, and the Alexander, 
all destined for Hussorah ; and the I lonour.ible (Mmpany’s cruizer 
Henarcs, arriving in the interim from liushire tor the juirpose of 
convoying ii]) such shijis as \ver(‘ read), took three of the vessels 
under her jirotection, while the other two remained here. The 
American vessel bung unabh' to dispose of her warlike stores to 
advantage in the absence of the Imaum, and being discouraged 
from the re|)resenttitions of the state of the markets for those 
articles in the (iiilf, from jiroceeding highi r uj), as at first intended, 
determined on sailing from thence to tlie island of Sumatra direct, 
at which place she intended taking in a cargo of pepper and return- 
ing to New ^'ork. This vessel was less than ‘200 tons burthen, 
and her erew^ consisted of six seamen before the mast, a cook, car- 
penter, cabin-boy, and two o/Iicers, besides the captain and super- 
cargo. They had seen no land on the whole of their way from 
Ts’ew York to Uas-el-Had, and had sprung a leak only two days 
after leaving port, which had kejit the pumps going every hour 
from that period till the jiresent. The voyage in such a vessel, and 
with such a crew, was in itself sufliciently hazardous and enter- 
prising , but with the addition of this evil it became a dangerous 
one, and deserved a better result than it wais likely to produce to 
those engaged in it. As they were determined on selling some of 
their naval stores here, even at prime cost, rather than taking them 
all round to the Eastern islands, they purchased of us two thousand 
bags of Ihissorah dates, at a dollar each, with which they filled up 
their vacant room, and intended .‘telling them at Penang, where 
they are often taken, and generally allbrd a sufiicient profit. 

It was on the r^th of February that we unmoored, and stood out 
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from the cove into deeper water, iiiichorint; in 10 fathoms, w l(h 
Fisherman's Roek bearing* E.S.E., about a mile. In this berth, vvi* 
blioiild be enabled to weigh and weather that roek with a iiortii- 
wcst wind ; but when ships lie farther into the cove, they are 
obliged to warp out against such a wind, if it be moderate ; and if it 
bestrong.they are often obliged to lie thereuntil it abates^ tlms losing 
all the advantage of a favourable breeze, if bound to India, besides 
being exposed to a heavy swell from the open sea, in bad holding- 
ground, with little room for driving, and a rocky lee shore. To 
avoid these evils, it is advisable, therefore, for all vessels, as soon 
as their immediate business with the shore is closed, to take the 
first opportunity of getting an outer berth, in order to be ready for 
weighing and making sail with the first ajijiearance of a north-west 
wind. 

On the 6th we made signal for sailing, and received fdlour siipjilies 
and passengers on board; but from (he strength of the south-east 
wind which blew, olFering us no prosjieet of gaining ground to the 
eastward, W'C continued still at an anchor. 

The morning of the 7th brought us more moderhte weather, but 
though the wind was still in the same (juarti-r, we weighed at day- 
light and made sail, having wdth ns several small Indian vessels 
under Englisli colours, who sought our ])n;te((ion ch'ar of the land. 
^Ve observed at noon, in hit. 17' N. and were in long. 7)9' 2' E., 
having (la[)e Kuriat to bear S. ^ W. of us. 'I’owards evening, it 
fell nearly calm, and we w'ere so atfeeted by a current, apparently 
setting to the south-east, or in a direction immediately of)j)osite to 
that in which the wind had been, that the ship with the sails all full, 
was totally ungovernable by the helm. 

During the whole of the 8th, w e had light winds from the north- 
east, which obliged us to stand with our head to the southward, and 
to make more southing than we wished, as it is advisable from the 
certainty of a north-east wind, on ap[)roaching the Indian coast, to 
make a few degrees of casting in the parallel of Muscat, or even 
nearer to the Guadel shore before bearing up, to avoid having a 
scant wind throughout the passage. Wc observed at noon, in 
23° 34' N., and were in long. 59° 22' E., and at sun- set were braced 
sharp up with an easterly wind. 

On the 9th, it rained heavily from before day-break until past 
noon, with little intermission ; the wind variable, but chielly from 
the south-west quarter, and the weather dark and gloomy. At noon, 
the sun was obscured, but by estimate we were in lat. 23° 45' N., 
and long. 61° 53' E., from the run of our log. 

The 10th brought us no alteration of weather, and we had the 
winds now more variable, shifting from north to south, but (diiefly 
in the eastern quarter. We observed at noon, by a momentary 
bight of the sun, in lat. 24° 7' N., and were, by chronometer, in 
long. 62° 15' E., from sight at 3 p, m. 
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The boats that had sailed with us from Muscat, had separated 
dtirinf^ the dark weather, and we now saw no more of them. The 
winds still continued variable during; the whole of the 11th, with 
lig;lit showers of rain, thougli they prevailed now from the western 
quarter. At noon we had a^aiii no observation, owing to the sun 
being obscured, but were by estimate, in lat.t24° GO' N.,and, by after- 
lujon lights for the chronometer, were in long, at noon of 53' E. 

The sky opened on the morning of the l^th, with every appear- 
ance of a change, and soon after sun-rise, we had a fine moderate 
breeze from the north-west, with clear weather, and a smooth sea. 
We observed at noon in lat. '23'' 35' N., and were at the same time 
in long. G3'-’ 57' E., with a steady wind and under all sail. At night 
we were taken aback, with the wind from the southward, which 
obliged us to brace round on the starboard tack. 

Teb. 13. — In the morning we had again a light air from the 
N.E., and this continued throughout the day. y\t noon we observed 
in lat. '23'^ <)' N., and, at three v. m., obtained a lunar distance, 
which gave our long. (J3" 57' at noon, corrected back. The evening 
was nearly calm and the water smooth. 

Feb. 11. — 4'he winds now varied from N.N.F. to Fi.N.E., but 
the weather was still line. Our latitude, observed at noon, was 
2*2'' 2*2' N., and our longitude by sun and moon b‘5" 17' 30' at three 
p. i\i. 'file wind, towards evening, dtew round to the 8.E., and 
kept us close hauled upon the starboard tack. 

Feb. 15. — It was nearly calm throughout the day, with a sensible 
increase of heat on our approaching to the southward. Tro[)ic 
birds and flying lish were also seen to day for the lirst time. 'Fhc 
crew enjoyed as usual (being Sunday) a respite from duty, and 
were mustered in clean clothes. At noon we observed in latitude 
22" 27' N., and were in long. G’}'^ 3' by clironometcr, corrected 
from yesterday’s lunar distance. The light air that blew continued 
still from the southward, which we considered to be a deviation 
from the usual course of the wind here at this season of the year. 

Feb. 16'.— We had the w ind for S.W. in the morning, and E. by 
S. at noon, when it soon after fell calm. Our lat. observed W'as 
22° 7' N., and long. (>7° 45' E., the weather increasingly warm but 
still agreeable. In the evening we had a light breeze from the 
westward, to which we crowded all sail. 

Feb. 17* — With a line breeze from N.N.E. we were going eight 
knots at day-light, but towards noon the force of the wind declined. 
We then observed in lat. 21° 3' N., and were in long. 60° 16' E., 
with line weather and a smooth sea. Toward evening the wind 
drew round more westerly, but as it was still free, w^e continued 
under all possible sail. 

Feb. 18. — At day-light we saw the small and low island of Diu 
at the southern e.\trcmity of Guzarat, bearing N. :|t W., distant six 
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or seven leagues, and sounded in twenty fathoms on a muddy 
bottom. At noon we observed in hit. 20^ *2' N., and were in long. 
71 ^ 47' E.,with the same soundings as before, and at three p. m. 
we made the high land, a little to the northward of liasseen, bearing 
about E.N.E. but at a considerable distance from ns. We crowded 
all sail, steering S. E., for the light-house of Eombay, and at mid- 
night we had shoaled our water to eighteen fathoms. 

Feb. 19. — We were still eight or ten leagues distant from the 
land at day-light, though we had gone at the rate of seven knots 
throughout the night, our course being almost parallel with the, 
coast. We now hauled in, however, E.S.E., and at nine a. m. saw 
the flag-staff on Malabar point, bearing S.E. by E., and the light- 
house on the island of Caulabah, bearing S.E. ^ E. At noon, 
perceiving that our signal was discovered and repeated at the 
stations, we steered for the entrance of the harbour, and at one 
p. M. the pilot came on board to take the ship in. We reached our 
berth soon after ten o’llock, and taking in the mooring chains of 
the government, we were soon safely secured. 


SoNXKT ON SlIEM.hY. 

Borne on the stormy and tempestuous ocean 
Of life, he heeded not the flekle blast, 

Nor yet the tempests’ roar . fearless he cast 
His fragile bark, without the least emotion 
Upon the restless flood ! His soul’s devotion 
Was an o’erflowing source of sweetest pleasure, 
Breathing forth feelings taintless as the azure 
Of Heaven’s extended vault ! In the commotion 
Of the flerce raging elements, his mind 
Was calm as is the softest sigh of even. 

When silence sleeps upon the gentle wind. 

On virtue did he rest, — to her were given 
His vows, and thus securely did he glide 
Unharmed, amidst the shocks of life’s ungentle tide ' 

S. (jIaRJ)NER. 
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TiIK AcROl'OLIii, AT AtIIENK. 

After a Picture hij Williams, in his ‘ Views in Greece' 

(From ‘Tlie Poetical Sketch Book/ by T. K. Hkrvkv, Esq.) 

Blue-eyed Athena ! what a dream wert thou ! 

Oh ! what a glory hover’d o’er thy shrine. — 

Thy hill, where darker error nestles, now ! 

Yet art thou hallowed, though no more divine 1 
'I'hc worship of all noblest hearts is thine, — 

'riiough the dull Moslem haunts the sacred earth 
Where sprung the olive o’er its bower of vine, 

And watch’d above thine own (Jeeropia’s birth ! — 

'Fruth, that should chase such dreams, were surely little worth ! 
Tor oh ! thou art the very purest thought 
That fable e’er conceived ! — and, on thy hill — 

Thine own blue hill — where time and Turk have wrought. 
In vain, to break the spell that lingers still, — 

The heart that owns a better faith may kneel. 

Nor wrong his creed, while bending o’er the sod 
Where gods — and men like gods, in act and will — 

Are made immortal, by the wizard rod 

Of him whose every thought aspired to be a god ! 

Mount of the free — Olympus of the earth ! 

Fair as a temple — lonely as a tomb ! 

.Sliall the dark robber rear his household hearth. 

Where fabled gods contended for a home ! — 

Those bright abstractions of a truth to come ! — 

No, by the gift Trazene’s monarch gave ! 

No, by tliy wither’d olive’s early bloom ! 

The sea-god’s offering calls upon thy brave — 

Mount, and replant the tree, once more, upon the Moslem's 
grave ! 
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On the Advantages of extending our Trade with India 
AND China. 


[Wk have great pleasure in laying before our readers the following article, which is 
fiOMi the pen ot a gotitleman. who has a thorough knowledge of the India tiade, and who 
has had the best opportunities of judging, both what the defects ot the present monopoly 
arc, and what the rcbult of a moio liberal system would be.]— A'cofsnian. 

In the present distressed state of the manufacturing interests of 
the country, it is gratifying to sec the coiniuercial community be- 
stirring themselves with spirit and energy, and with that acuteness 
and intelligence which has always distinguished them, pointing out 
to the Legislature, perhajis, the only elFeelnal means in their jiower, 
of mitigating, and eventually removing, the present dejiression, by 
opening the markets of India and China to the unrestricted inter- 
course of British subjects. 

If the incompatibility of sovereign power and commercial mono- 
poly, blended together, were still questioned, the history of the 
East India Company would satisfy the most sceptical. 

In the early period of their intercourse with India, they appeared 
as armed traders, and carried on an extensive commerce with all 
the nations of Asia, from the Red Sea to .Tajian, and were every 
wliere well received. But under no restraint, with arms in their 
luinds, and conscious of their superiority over the natives, they 
could not long continue to conduct their concerns on fair and eijiial 
principles j and accordingly, the natives were every where abused, 
])lundered, and destroyed, until the very name of an Euro])ean became 
liateful to them, and they sought by every means in their power, 
to expel them. 

The jealousy which existed between the different European 
traders then frequenting India, but more ])articnlarly between ilie 
Dutch and English monopoly companies, enabled them, towards 
the close of the 17th century, to expel them from all countries 
where they had not then actually acquired military possession. 

Since their exclusion, or for upwards of a century, the East 
India Company have never — with the exception of China — traded hut 
with their own dominions, and the insignilicance of their commercial 
transactions even with them, only proves either their indifference 
to the extension of their commerce, or their utter incapacity to 
conduct it. 

Survey "the map of India, and behold the Mogul empire as now 
ruled by this Monopoly Company, surrounded by nations and people, 
who,TVom time immemorial, have peaceably carried on an extensive 
and lucrative intercourse with these dominions, and say upon what 
principle or self interest, or common .sense, these Leadenhall-Street 
Moguls have so pertinaciously insisted on the Legislature excluding 
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their fellow countrymen from any participation in the international 
Asiatic commerce, the advantai^es of which, as they themselves did 
not enter into it, were thus long secured to the exclusive enjoyment 
of native traders, many of whom were neither their own subjects, 
nor in any way connected with them. 

Fortunately for the country, and for many of our countrymen, 
the critical situation of their alfairs in India, induced the authorities 
there to connive at the occasional settlement of Europeans at the 
presidencies, wlio, notwithstanding the difliculties they had to con- 
tend with, from being so situated, entered into competition with the 
native traders to Arabia and Persia to the west, and to several of 
the Indo-Chinese nations, to China, and the Malayan Archipelago 
to the cast ; and with such eminent success, that tlie high charges 
on capital, the dilliculty in obtaining it, and above all the paucity of 
respectable Europeans to conduct the trade, alone prevented the 
Native traders from being in a short time superseded. 

At present we shall content ourselves with a few general remarks 
on the trade from India to China and the M.ilayan Archipelago. 

During the greater jiart of the 17 th century, Europeans were 
freely admitted to various ports of China, and they traded with that 
empire as they then did with Japan, and the Indo-Chinese nations, 
to a considerable extent. 

But here, as everywhere else throughout India, the ambition, 
faithlessness, and rapacity of the Monopoly (Companies, excited the 
jealous fears of the government, to whom they at last became so 
obnoxious, that about the beginning of the 18th century, their 
intercourse with the omiiire was conlined to the port of Canton, 
where, under certain restrictions, which have never since been 
materially altered or modified, they still continue to trade. 

With such conduct, and such results before them, it may be 
natural for the Court of Directors to dread the effects of a free 
intercourse with China , but they should bear in mind that it was 
their ambitious attempts to obtain a settlement and influence in the 
country, and the insolence and misconduct of their servants, that 
was the cause of all their disasters — while, as experience has proved, 
adveniiircrs resorting there for the sole purposes of trade, conduct 
themselves in such a way, as may, after the removal of the Com- 
pany, regain the lost confidence of the nation, quiet the jealous 
fears of the Government, and in time induce them to admit of a 
less restricted intercourse with the country. 

The trade from India to China, has only recently risen into im- 
portance, and it is to the enterprise of their countrymen, settled at 
the presidencies by suferance, that the Company are indebted for 
this commercial intercourse, now become so important to the pros- 
perity of their dominions, and advantageous to their territorial 
revenue. 
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Had it depended on the Company, or had tlieir efforts to exclude 
their countrymen from India proved more successful, this trade, 
from which they now derive so many advantages, would not yet 
hav e been in existence. 

is — we may almost say — exclusively conducted by British 
subjects, in ships built by themselves in India, and navigated by 
Jkitish ofticers and native crews. The extent of tonnage employed 
may be judged of by the imports into China, which average an- 
nually about 300,000 Pecules of cotton, of the value of about 4^ 
millions of Spanish dollars, besides opium to the value of ti to 7 
millions of dollars, and pepper, tin, bctel-nut, sandal wood, and 
various other products to a very considerable extent. In short, 
the private trade from India to China, excliisire of the Company's, 
may be estimated at about three millions sterling. 

The returns are made in specie, teas, manufactured silks, nan- 
keens, crockery, &c. &c. 

Only a few years ago, Tutenag formed a very considerable part 
of the return cargoes, but it has been entirely superseded by sjielter 
from Europe, as, under an unrestricted intercourse with India, 
would soon be the fate of the mamifiicturcd silks, nankeens, and 
crockery. But the principal part ot the returns are now freipiently 
made in bills drawn by the Company’s Factory in Canton, on the 
(-'ourt of Directors and the Governor-Cieneral ot India, and thus the 
Company derive a considerable advantage even from this hampered 
intercourse— by receiving on the spot, at an advantageous ex- 
change, ^ipanish dollars, which they were formerly under the ne- 
cessity of exporting from this country at a considerable charge. 

But by far the most important advantage derived by the Com- 
}iany, is in the market it affords for the products of India, and the 
consequent augmentation of their revenue. It is well known that 
opium is a rigid monopoly in India : that the natives are uhliged 
to cultivate and, deliver it to the i'ompany at Jfty-six rupees per 
maund, or 11*2 rupees per chest, and that, after adding the heavy 
commissions to their agents, and transport to the sea ports, it 
stands them there considerably less than 300 rupees jier chest, 
while it has lately ranged, at their public sales, from 1500 to 25(X) 
rupees per chest. 

Up to the year 1 800, when this trade was still, we may say, in 
its infancy, the price of opium, at their public sales, seldom ranged 
above 700 rupees per chest, and the consumption was less than 
lialf what it is at present, while there was no cotton exported from 
Bengal. 

If, therefore, a few British settlers, struggling under the nume- 
rous disabilities and difficulties consequent to the system of suder- 
ance under which their residence in India was jicrraitted, have been 
able, in so short a period, to raise this trade to its present import- 
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ance, what might not have been expected, had the free exercise of 
Jkitisli capital and enterprise been brought to bear iij)on it ^ or 
indeed what may not still be expected, should they be permitted a 
full and free competition with all the world. 

The progress of our commercial intercourse with the Indian 
Archipelago, under similar disadvantages, is scarcely less instruc- 
tive or interesting. 

Here, also, during the greater part of the 17th century, the Com- 
pany wore well received, and possessed many commercial estab- 
lishments, until, by a similar course of arrogance, rapacity, cruelty, 
and injustice, they were, tow'ards the close of the century, expelled 
from them all, with the exception of Ileneoollcn, leaving the 
natives impoverished, corrupted, and imbued with a deep rooted 
feeling of hatred and revenge, against the European race — the 
effects of which have been severely felt by them ever since ^ while 
the natives have been stigmatised as a barbarous, cruel, and per- 
fidious race, for practising the lessons taught tliem by the rapacious 
Monopoly companies of Europe. 

For some time after the expulsion of the Company from the 
Archipelago, the trade was princifially conducted by Arab and 
C huliah vessels from Eombay, Madras, and Bengal, to a few of the 
ports of the principal Native states in the Straits of Malacca, and 
on Sumatra and Borneo. At a later period, a few country ships, 
principally from Ikuigal, completely armed and equipped, and 
mounting twelve, and sometimes twenty guns, with a numerous 
crew, partly consisting of Europeans, or descendants of Europeans, 
also traded to Acheen, Mattaeca, Pentianak, Beneoolen, and one or 
two other [lorts. The rate of profit being proportioned to the 
cxpence of the e<|uipment, and the risk incurred, which, in the 
lawless state of those countries, was very considerable, made 
the commodities imported costly, and necessarily limited the 
trade. 

After the establishment of Penang in (170*5), and capture of 
Malacca (in J7f>5), the trade with the Archijielago in vessels be- 
longing to British subjects, considerably increased. 

At these ports, to which an increasing number of country ships 
annually resorted, fleets of Malay prows, from all the different 
states of the Archijielago, arrived at particular seasons of the year, 
and exchanged their gold dust, dollars, spices, gin, ivory, bees-wax, 
and a variety of other articles, for the opium and piece goods of 
India, and a very limited quantity of Europe chintzes, broadcloths, 
and hardware, which were brought from India, and bore an exor- 
bitant price. 

The subsequent capture of the Moluccas and Java, tended still 
more to the extension of this commerce, and to a direct intercourse 
with most of the states of the Archipelago, which in a few years 
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inoduocd a mast sidiitnry revolution in their conduct and habits, 
rendering- the intercourse with the more civilized of them compa- 
ratively safe, and judging- from the experience of the eflects pro- 
duced in that short period, wc may venture to affirm, that had 
Britain continued in possession of those colonies until now, acts of 
piracy would have been rare, and the intercourse with the most 
.iccessible of them, as safe as with any part of India. 

l*revions to 1810, the total quantity of British cottons disposed 
of in the Archipelago, did not exceed 300 cases, all the other 
British manufactures being in the same proportion, w'hile in 18^^23, 
the imports into .lava alofie, exceeded (>000 cases of cottons, and 
the imports into IVnang, Malacca, Singapore, and Manilla, &c. 
were also considerable. 

'riie heavy import duly since' imposed by the Dutch, on our 
cotton manufactures, has checKed llit- direct importation into .lava, 
and increased that of Singapore, from whence Java is now ])artly 
supj)lied by native prows, wlio (-asily evade the duties. Still, how- 
ever, the direct importation into Batavia, is considerable, and after 
paying a dul\ frequently exceeding sixty per cent, on (he prime 
lost, our iiKiiiufaclures successfully couq'cti' with those of the Ne- 
therlands, which are free of duty. 

'rile liner cotton fabrics of India, have been entirely superseded 
by those* of (ireat Britain, conscipiently the trade from India 
to the Arclii[)elago, is now conlincd to the coarser fabrics and 
opium. 

The aggregate value of the trade of tin- Archipelago, at present 
conducted by J’>ritish subjects, may be moderately estimated at one 
(Old (I half mil lions slerlnrj;. 

'I'he trade with India may average about one-third of this 
amount. Of opium, wlm-h h the principal article of value, the 
coiisumjition of the Arclnjiclago may be cslmiated at from 1000 to 
1‘200 chests. 

The total amount of sales of British manufactures in the Archi- 
pelago, cannot be under one million sterling, of which considerably 
more than half is to the inhabitants of Java. 

The total population of the Archijiclago is estimated at ten 
millions, a considerable portion of which is still in a rude, 1110 
civilized state ; yet, judging from what has been eifected amongst 
them, in a few years of licensed intercourse, by the enterprise of 
our countrymen, during which, in their unccpiivocal character of 
jieaceful traders, they have m some degree restored the coniidence 
of the Natives, and extended the consumption of our manufactures, 
some idea may be formed, although but a faint one, r>f what might 
be expected from an unrestricted intercourse with all the countries 
of the East. In a shorter time, perhaps, than has sufficed to effect 
this improvement, India might afford a field for the employment of 
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a great portion of the unemployed eapital of the country, and for 
numerous well educated youths, at present a burden to their fami- 
lies i and with such means, and such talents, applied to the inde- 
structablc powers of the fertile soils of our Indian dominioQS, what 
wealth might not be extracted from them ! Let us only thus put 
it in the power of the Natives of our own dominions to acquire the 
means of jjurchasing our manufactures and they will soon afford 
ample employment for all the manufacturers of the country. It is, 
therefore, the interest of the manufacturers to join the mercantile 
community, in earnest entreaty to the legislature, to discontinue the 
Company’s charter, and admit British subjects to an unrestricted 
intercourse with all parts of our Indian dominions, and to a free 
trade with all the countries of the Last. 


yOx\NET. ClIAHll'V. 

Why art thou thus a stranger to mankind, 

Thou brightest, fairest, Ileaven-born Cliaiily ^ 

Descend, celestial spirit, from on high 
And shed thy influence o’er the human mind. 

Long wanting thee has man been stra}ing, blind, 

And waging a fierce war with liis own brother ' — 

Long have the human race with one another 
Held mutual hate, in discord’s fetters joined, 

Swe[)t on life’s boundless and tempestuous sea, 

Kven as the bark to ocean’s waves a j)rey. 

Is man to passions which eternally 
Do rage within him, e’en to his decay! — 

Bassions which oft-times cause the tear to (low, 

As raised above the crowd, I view such scenes of woe! 

S. Gardner, 
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These volumes possess claims to our attention, of a very un- 
usual description. They contain the first productions of a young 
poet, a Native of Britisli India, educated entirely in that country, 
and whose character, feelings, and associations, have been exclu- 
sively developed there, under circumstances apparently the most 
unfavourable to poetic excellence. These circumstances are thus 
intimated, in a letter which accompanied a copy of the ])oems, 
recently forwarded by an intelligent friend, at Calcutta, to Mr. 
Buckingham : 

^The writer was born in India 3 has never been out of it ; and 
is now under twenty years of age. Vou who know this country, 
will be able duly to appreciate the dillieulties against which he has 
had to contend. The total absence of jilmost all objects of naturjil 
beauty j the still more complete want of all noble and exalted 
feelings amongst those with whom tlu* poet must have associated j 
the very language, which can hardly be ciilled English, that they 
speak : taking all these things into fair consideration, which ?/oit 
are well able to do from actual experience, we cannot but admit 
that the production of such a poem as the ‘ Eakeer of Jiuighcera,’ 
is very extraordinary.’ — ‘ It is,’ he adds, ‘as if a Briton, of the time 
of Severus, had suddenly written a poem in good Latin.’ 

In this opinion, after a careful perusal of Mr. Derozio’s two 
volumes, we very cordially concur. Those volumes contain much 
that, under any circumstances, would have been interesting j and 
which, under those above-mentioned, is really extraordinary. Taken 
as a whole, it is true, his [>oetry is marked by great faults and 
blemishes, but he is, nevertheless, a poet 3 ;ind with better models 
in his eye than those on which he has obviously formed himself, 
he may, we conceive, one day produce something which neither 
India nor England ‘would willingly let die.’ lie has much to 
learn, and more perhaps to unlearn, before he can hojie to produce 
a poem of thorough excellence ; but he is still very young, and 
he has real poetic power : much, therefore, may be hoped from 
him, if he will be a rigid critic to himself. But without further 
introduction, we will now exhibit wdiat this Indian poet can do, and 
then we shall talk of what he may do. 

The following is the commencement of one of the smaller pieces, 
entitled ‘ The Deserted Girl.’ Those who, like us, have often 
witnessed the vivid and sudden vicissitudes of a tropical night scene, 
^vill appreciate the truth of this description. 

^ Poems by K. L. V. Dcrozio- Calcutta: 1827. The I’akccr of 
Jungheera, a metrical Talc; and other Poems. Hy II. k. V. Dero/io. 
Calcutta: 1828. 
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‘ Wet, damp, and gloomy, ’twas a cheerless hour ! 

That night was not for blank forgetfulness j 
And 1 who love to look upon heaven’s face 
Even when ’tis darkened into frowns, went forth 
To hear the storm chide this affrighted earth. 

A blackness, like despair, on nature hung, 

Save when the lightning’s fitful flashes gleamed ; 

As if each playful spirit in his sport 

Wrote with phosphoric pen some unknown sign 

To break the charm that bound the gathered cloud. 

The thunder’s voice w.'is angry, loud, and deep j 
It knocked against the heart as 'twonld have learned 
If fear were lurking there. The waters shrieked, 

And ran from place to place, as if to hide 
Even from the presence of the tempest wild. 

Silence, and rest had no existence there : 

The blast shook mightiest trees with its strong breath, 

And bent the mountain forests, as it claimed 
Their homage on oppunuhing. ’Twas a night 
That cannot from my memory be washed out 
Even by thy ceaseless tide, vicissitude ! 

The thunder roared till waxing weak it slept, 

And echo answered not j the lightnings pale 
IVhich had been fashing through the skij like swords 
Were sheathed at last ; the waves grown weary too 
Were as nnruflled as a mirror clear, 

Where the moon saw her face ; the howling wind 
Went like a beaten hound unto Ins cave ; 

Arid stars came one by one to join the court 
Of night’s most lovely queen. 1 heard a voice 
Like to the silver sound a harp gives out. 

When evening breezes wander ’mid its strings. 

Waking delicious music out of sleep. 

Then there were words so slowly, sweetly breathed, 

1 might have deemed ’twas an airial bird 
Softening men’s language j but the words were sad. 

And then I knew they were of earth, and human,’ — 

pp. 165 — 167. 

Some of the above lines which we have distinguished by italics, 
appear to us possessed of very high poetic force and beauty. 

The next poem we quote is given entire. It is intitled, * Poetic 
Haunts :’ — 


^ Where the billow’s bosom swells, 
Where the ocean casts its shells, 

Where the wave its white spray flings j 
Where the sea-mew flaps its wings j 
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Where the grey rock in the storm 
Rears its proud gigantic form, 
Laughing as the lightnings flash, 
Heedless of the billowy dash. 

Heedless though the clouds may pour. 
Heedless though the thunders roar j 
Where the wind-god rideth by 
Swiftly through the blackening sky. 
Where the spirit of the sea 
Wakes its matchless melody. 

While the Niriads gather round 
Gladdened by the magic sound ; — 

Far from human hut, or home. 

Let the gifted Foem roam. 

‘ Or, upon some star-paved lake 
When the south breeze is awake, 

Let him launch his little bark, — 
Love’s and Fancy’s favored ark ! 

When the mellow moonlight falls 
On the distant castle walls ; 

When the white sail is unfurled, 

And the graceful wave is curled ; 
When the winds in concert sing 
To the planets listening. 

And the lady-moon rejoices, 

Hearing their melodious voices. 

While she bids her softest beam 
Rear an errand to the stream, 

Which upon its lucid breast 
Wears an island, all at rest. 

Like a gem it flasheth there 
Reziled by the waters fair j 
Such a spot as fairies love 
When abroad they nightly rove j 
Where the red deer roams unharmed. 
And the wild dove unalarmed. 

And the minstrel nightingale. 

Tells, in plaintive strain, his talc, 
Which the young rose blushing hears 
Like a maid who loves, but fears j — 
Such a sweet, enchanting spot 
Where our griefs might be forgot. 
Where, in youth, one fain would dwell 
With the lady he loved well — 

— Hither let the Poet be 
Dreaming dreams of ecstasy. 

Oriental Herald^ Vul. 22. i 
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‘ Or, on some bright summer even 
With his eye upraised to heaven. 

Ere the ruby sun hath set. 

Ere the waning day hath met 
On the western mountain’s height 
Clad in widow’s weeds, the night ; 

Let him muse on all around. 

On each soothing sight and sound ! 

Let him mark the sun-gilt cliff. 

And the fisher’s infant skiff 

Let him watch the wild waves’ play. 

How they glide, like bliss away j 
How they meet, and how they sever — 

Lovers parted, and for ever ! 

And when every wind’s asleep. 

And the spirit of the deep 
Makcth music on the main, 

When her soft melodious strain 
•Charmeth Ocean’s heaving breast, 

How the sun’s last rays expire, 

How the weary waves retire 
In each other’s arms to rest ! 

Then upon the golden sky 
Let him cast his gifted eye — 

Such a dazzling, glorious sight, 

As if angels in their ilight 
With their plumage di[»t in light. 

Flung the radiance of their wings 
(As the priest sweet incense flings) 

On the western gate of heaven — 

What a brilliant boon to even ! 

Hither let the minstrel be 
Weaving wreaths of Poesy, 

Lays of melody, and fraught 
With th’ immortal fire of thought. 

Such as steal upon the soul 
Like sweet sjiells beyond control. 

Clinging, whatsoe’er may be, 

Ever to the memory. 

Like the first wild dream of Love !’ — pp. 184 — 188. 

Though these verses are greatly too diffuse, yet it must be 
allowed, we think, that they display a command of easy and flow- 
ing versification, and of picturesque and pleasing imagery, which 
are highly creditable to the writer’s taste and talents, and which, 
under his peculiar circumstances, arc not a little extraordinary. 

The ^ Fakeer of Jungheera,* which gives a title to Mr. Derozio’s 
last and principal volume, and which seems to be the composition 
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on which he chiefly rests his youn^ reputation, is, we must 
candidly confess, in spite of many seducing passages, a production 
not at all to our liking. It is altogether upon the strained and ex- 
travagant model of Lord Byron’s poetic romances of love and 
murder j and too like the exaggerated imit:itir)ns of tlie worst 
Byronic style, with which we have been overflowed in this couniry, 
even to nausea, ever since the ap]>earance of the ‘ Giaour.’ Such as 
'Bertram,’ the mad play of poor Madurin, the mad Irish novelist, — 
the rhyming romances of L. E. L. ct hoc irenus omur^ii school of 
poetry which we have the satisfaction to perceive is, (in this country 
at least) now nearly ' on its last legs.’ Mr. Derozio has had the 
misfortune, like some other asj)irants of no mean promise, to be 
carried away by the pega'-iau hyppogra[)h of this Byronic school, 
high into the perilous regions of exaggerated passion, and falsetto 
sentiment 3 and we wish we could assi'^t in leading him back to the 
pleasant paths of simplicity, in the salubrious land of genuine nature, 
where we are convinced h<' might yet attain poetic distinction of 
no mean order. 

In speaking thus of the ' Byronic School ’ we would not be mis- 
understood as if we rated lightly the merit of Lord liyron’s own 
poetry. Ho is unquestionably a great and |)owerfuI poet — the 
greatest Britain has produced in an age exuberant in ])oetical genius 
— though not certainly to be placed on the same scale with tliose 
men of mightier and calmer intellect, that, like Shakspeare and 
Milton, and a few more, stand out in gigantic relief, even amidst 
the highest of the sons of song. Byron, though not one of this 
heroic mould, i)Osscsscd nevertheless poetic powers of great bril- 
liancy and exuberance j but these being regulated neither by a pure 
taste nor a pure morality, most of his productions are marred by 
great imperfections, both in conccjition and execution. His mi- 
santhropic heroes, liery in passion and feeble in principle, are only 
natural so far as they resemble himself ; beyond that general out- 
line they are generally unnatural, and always exaggerated. AVith 
all this, no doubt, the genuine ore of his poetry was so rich as nut 
merely to dazzle the fervid and the unreflecting, but to excite also 
the enthusiastic applause of all genuine lovers of poetry. A uni- 
versal shout of acclamation proclaimed him the cliicf of living poetsj 
and to him, as to their monarch and their model, the jilastic minds 
of youthful aspirants in literature looked uj) in emulative admira- 
tion, The result was such as might have been expected. Jiyron’s 
points of excellence were peculiar, and not capable of being attained 
by imitation j but all that was overcharged in his delineation of 
character, outrageous or untrue in passion and sentiment, tinsclly 
in description, or turgid, abrupt, and har^.h in vcrsitication, — could 
be imitated, and has accordingly found numerous imitators. 

In this class we are reluctantly constrained to rank Mr. Derozio j 
or, perhaps, it would be more correct to say, that his style and 
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manner, though borrowed in a great degree from Byron, are charac- 
terised also by frequent resemblances to the other fashionable 
poetry of the day, to which his reading seems to have been unfor- 
tunately almost exclusively confined. Thus, we are continually 
reminded of Moore’s ‘ Lallah Rookh, ’ and Miss Saunders’s 
* Troubadour,’ and other things of the same seven-times-diluted 
sort, which have lain in ladies’ boudoirs, and been sighed over by 
drawing-room sentimentalists, during the last seven years, and 
which have, no doubt, had their admirers in India, as well as in 
England. It is in all likelihood more Mr. Derozio’s misfortune 
than his fault, that such flimsy volumes hath, in addition to Byron’s 
works, formed almost exclusively his poetic fabulum ; but it is a 
great misfortune, notwithstanding; and it has infected his whole 
style of composition to such an extent, as almost to destroy with 
gaudy verbiage the really beautiful and fragrant flowers of poetic 
fancy, which are the genuine offspring of his ardent and elegant 
mind. 

The 'Fakeer of Jungheera,’ is a personage lineally descended 
from 'The Corsair,’ and near of kin to the ‘Veiled Frophet of 
Khorassan ;’ and his lady-love, Nuleeni, is as ‘warm and wild,’ 
and woe-begone, as one of L. E. L’s. exiatic damsels, whose only 
occupation is to kiss — and die. 

Scattered throughout this ‘ Metrical Tale,’ as well as in other 
parts of Mr. Derozio’s two volumes, are many brilliant little gems 
of poetry — somewhat too much in the fanciful style of Moore, per- 
haps, — but still very pleasing, and felicitous. We give a few 
specimens. The first is from a lady’s address to her lover : — 

‘ “ And 1 would keep thee like a thought 
Which Memory in her temple keeps, 

Wlien every sorrow sinks to nought, 

And all the past of misery sleeps — 

O thus should thy bright image dear 
Above my heart’s warm altar sit. 

While every hope, affection, fear 
Of mine like lamps were round thee lit.” ’ — p. 47. 

'Alas ! when misery comes. Time clips his wing. 

And walks in fetters, and we hear them ring.’- 

Of memory he says — 

' Can’st thou not also die when all we love 
Sinks in the insatiate tomb ? — Ah, no ! 

Thou dost burn on like a pale charnel light 
Above the grave of hopes, and smiles, and joys, 

Which made life’s work delightful.’ — p. 59. 

There are many elegant and sparkling things such as these, oV 
better than these, in the book, but our limits are e.xhausted, and 
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we must stop. In thus parting (but for a while, we hope) with 
Mr. Derozio, we wish to add a few words, if he will permit us, of 
friendly advice — a few words of warning and of encouragement. 

He is capable, we conceive, of something better than inditing 

* wild and wondrous lays,’ such as his ‘ Fakeer,' and much of the 
other matter which fills these two small volumes ; but we must, if 
he wishes to produce a work worthy service, turn to better models 
and better subjects. Let him lay Moore and Byron on the shelf, 
burn the ‘ Troubadour’ and the ‘ Improvisatrice ;’ read Shakspeare, 
Milton, Spencer, the old dramatists, and Robert Burns ; study 
earnestly condensation in style, and, above all, stick to tkutii and 
NATURE in word and thought ; and we will venture to predict that 
he will write something worthy to be ‘ held in remembrance.’ 

We should be sorry if what wc had said appear to the author 
harsh or unkind. Far otherwise, at least, is our feeling and pur- 
pose. Not to us, therefore, let him or his friends apply his own 
lines : — 

' Alas ! we live in iron days 
When lips arc sparing even of praise ; 

As though in one approving tone 
Too much of heaven and rapture shone j 
As though it were too j)ure a gem 
Freely to cast away to them 
Whose glassy joys a glance may break, 

Whose happiness a smile can shake, 

Their heaven the rapture-lighted eye, 

And triumph, song-awakened sigh ! ’ — p. 81. 

Our censure is designed to induce this really talented and inter- 
esting young poet to betake himself to purer models than those 
which have too long fascinated his juvenile fancy, and to select 
worthier subjects tor his muse than bandit-Fakeers, or INIoslem- 
lovers. The page of Indian history, of his native India, in all its 

* glory and its gloom,’ lies spread before him. ^Ihc present condi- 
tion and future prospects of India, are also themes of deep and in- 
spiring interest. Let him turn to these, and he will scarcely fail to 
find them worthy to inspire a loftier lay than the ^ Fakeer of Jun- 
gheera.’ 


' Preparing for publication, 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. ,TOllN WESLEY, A. M., late 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. With much additional matter. 
By the Rev. Henry Moore, sole surviving Trustee of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s Papers. 
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Pleasure, how thou wing’st thy flighJf 
On the fleeting hours ! 

With thy charms thou dost delight — 

Charms, alas ! which oft-times blight 
As we sleep beneath thy bowers ! 

II. 

Why fond idol art thou flying ^ 

Ne’er will I believe thee ! 

As the noon-tide breeze is sighing ; — 

As the silent eve is dying. 

Dost thou ever thus deceive me ! 

III. 

Frail as is the rose’s bloom 

Are thy joys, how fleeting ! 

Soon the earth becomes its tomb ! — 

Such is oft thy votary’s doom, 

When amid thy haunts retreating. 

IV. 

At thy shrine 1 oft have vow’d ; 

But thy joys, — how fading ! 

Sorrow, like a darkened cloud, 

Sheds a gloom, and doth enshroud 

Thee, and thus thy shades invading f 


1 have culled thy fiiirest flowers j 
Fair ! but ah ! how perishing ! 

Oft in thy enchanting bowers 
Did I chide the passing hours 

AFhen such fair hopes cherishing ! 

VI. 

Like, thou art, to Fancy’s dream. 
Transient, sweet, and flying ! 

Now in fairy halls we seem. 

Sporting in the sun’s bright gleam j — 

Ah ! see how soon the scene is dying I 

VII. 

Then will I no more be straying 
After phantoms like to thee ! 

For thou ever art betraying 3 
And, like blight midst flowers, preying 
On our hopes 3 adieu to thee. 


S. Gardni k. 
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Legal Proceedings in India, connected with the Power of 
ISSUING Writs of IIaueas Corpus. 

[Tub two following: aUstracts of Rcpoits of proccodinfpi in the Supreme Courts of 
Bengal and Bombay, each of them illustiative of the views entertained in tlio respective 
courts on the question of tlie jurisdiction in cases of Habeas Corpus in India, were intended 
to have been given in a former number , but tlie great length of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings on India affairs, and other matter «)f immediate interest prevented tins. We 
insert them now, however, trom tlieir strict liearuig on tiie question lately discussed befone 
the privy council in this country giving them an interest, which has been rather in- 
creased than lessened by the temporary delay.] 


Supreme Court, — CAilcuita^ Saturday, \Hth June, IS^S. 

The King v. William Wriglit Henry Newcnluiin, Montiz.unood Dowlah 
Mendy Ally Kliaun, Kulumben Buksh and others. 

A RULE to show cause why a criminal information should not 
issue, havint:^ been granted us far back us November, at the suit of 
the King, against the above defendants, fur obstructing the jirocess 
of the Supreme Court, and rescuing JNIontizamood Dowlah Mendy 
Ally Kbaun, out of the band of the oHicer, who arrested him at the 
suit of William Morton, on the Ibth .Iiine ] the motion was prc.ssed 
for making the rule absolute, and counsel lieard on bclialf of the 
defendants. 

The afhdavit, for the prosecution, set forth that George Morgan, 
a sheriff’s officer of Calcutta, made liis caption of Montizamood 
Dowlah Mendy Ally Kh:iun, atFutteghur, in the Zillah ofPurruck- 
abad, on the '2Sth January, 18‘20‘ — tliat he proceeded with his 
prisoner to a bungalow, where Mr. Morton resided, when bail was 
offered for the release of the prisoner, which he refused j tliat, ap- 
prehending a rescue, he applied to Col. Kirkman, for assistance, 
who not only refused .such assistance, but, in conjunction with 
Cajit. Fulton and Afr. William Wright, the judge of Furruckabad, 
interfered eventually to ob.struct the jirocess of the court. That, 
on the 30th, Kulumber Buksh Nazir, of the criminal court of 
Furrukabad, accompanied by a great body of men, bis sii)aliecs, 
came and made the deponent and liis peons prisoners, when Mon- 
tizamood Dowlah jMendy Ally Khaun escaped ; that he was sum- 
moned before Mr. Wright, to show cause why he .should not accept 
bail j that, in rcfiising bail, he had done so prudcntially, because, 
in October preceding these occurrences, having received a warrant 
for the arrest of Mendy Ally Khaun, for 107,4.‘>b — H, which warrant 
had expired, he had reason to believe another would be sued 
out, &c. 

The dejiosition of two of the jicous corroborated the above, as 
did also the affidavit of William Morton, kite of Futteghur, but 
then agent of Serampore, which alleged, that Mendy Ally Khaun 
bejng largely indebted to deponent, and refusing the sum to be 
made a set-off, in account transactions of sums due from him and 
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hi& co-partners, he arrested him, on two different actions, on the 
‘28th January, 1826, for 6400 rupees, afterwards paid. The de- 
position then details the facts relative to an apprehended tumult 
from the large concourse of armed retainers at the Bungalow — that 
he felt himself in danger, as Mendy Ally Khaun* had been arrested 
at his suit : that things remained in this state till the 30th, when 
certain Chaprassies of Mr. Wright, put Morgan under arrest, and 
liberated Mendy Ally Khaun : that beside the large sum for which 
the deponent’s writ had been sued out, there were other, and heavy, 
demands against the prisoner j and that Mr. Wright, at the time, 
being on unfriendly terms with the deponent, and on familiar 
' intimacy with the Native in question, he does not think that, in 
liberating Mendy Ally Khaun, he acted from a sense of public justice, 
but on account of the habits of intimacy mentioned — the Native’s 
wealth, and the personal enmity between Mr. Wright and the 
deponent. The deposition concludes that Mendy Ally Khaun, being 
engaged in extensive commerce in Calcutta, was within the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. 

On the part of the defendants, the depositions were numerous, 
and went to disprove, in a great measure, those of the sheriff’s 
officer. Mendy Ally Khaun’s statement was, in substance, this : — 
That the bailiff gained access to him by representing himself a 
judge of Benares, desirous of visiting him •, that he was then arrested 
at the suit of Morton j that the proposition to go to Morton, was 
made by the bailiff ; that he consented, on the bailiff’s urging that 
a refusal to comply would be a contempt of the court j that he 
arrived at Morton’s house, where he saw a number of armed men ; 
but that Morton, not choosing to come to him himself, sent an 
agent ; that he proffered the amount of the warrant, but was 
refused his release, until the bond for two lackhs was given up ; 
that, finding things thus, he declared his wish to proceed to 
Calcutta j that, for this purpose, on obtaining a budgerow, the officer 
objected to going on board until Mr. Morton should be first satis- 
fied ; that he wrote to Mr. Wright, Colonel Hickman, and Captain 
Fulton, informing them of his situation ; that they advised with 
the officer on the propriety of his release, on payment of the amount 
of the warrant, which was tendered, and refused, unless Mr. Morton 
would give his sanction ; that, upon this, after sending a written 
representation of his case to Mr. W’right, who sent an order to his 
Nazir, Kullumber Jkiksh, to bring the deponent before him that 
Mr. Morton’s armed servants were about the house j that the 
Nazir then took him to Mr. Wright’s, who received his hoondi for 
8000 rupees, and took bail for his appearance, in case of summons 
from the Supreme Court. 

‘ That at three o’clock on the same day, he returned to his house j 
he further states that the place in which he was confined, was much 
dilapidated that it was without furniture, and that armed men 
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were placed over him, in his presence j that he was not in Mr. 
Morton’s debt, but that Mr. Morton was deeply in his } about two 
lackhs on his own account, and six on his nephew’s, for both of 
which he has bonds under the hand of Morton and his co-partners, 
and that he confined deponent for the purpose of extorting the 
bond for the first-mentioned sums ; that he sent the Moonshee to 
Morton, to know why he was unjustly confined, and received for 
.answer that he should not be released until he had expunged 
Morton’s name from the bond : the debt of two lackhs is Mor- 
ton’s personal debt, the other belongs to the firm.’ 

The statement of Henry Newenham strengthened the account of 
Mcndy Ally Khaun j it expressly stated, that the armed men about 
the bungalow declared themselves the servants of Mr. Morton and 
the officer of the sheriff 3 that understanding that the bailiff had 
asserted, that a rescue liad been effected by an armed force, he 
taxed him with a malicious falsehood, in the presence of Mr. Wright ; 
that no armed men of the Newab were about the house j it was 
filled with his acquaint.ance and servants, but he saw no offensive 
disposition evinced. The statements of Colonel Hickman, Captain 
Fulton, Lieutenant Ganct, and many others, were nearly to the 
same effect as the foregoing, and only differed in consequence of 
the v.ariation as to time when the occurrence came under obser- 
vation. 

The Counsel for the defendants ably advocated the cause of their 
respective clients. 

The Chief Justice, in delivering the opinion of the Court, com- 
mented on the facts of the arrest, in the first instance, as they were 
set forth, in execution of the process of the Court. Proceeding 
then to the refusal of the biail tendered, without advice from the 
sheriff at Calcutta, he stated, that it appeared that Morton had 
offered to set Mendy Ally Khaun free, on the delivery of a certain 
bond, to which terms the Newab would not conform. On this 
IMendy Ally Khaun wrote to Mr. Wright, the Judge and Magistrate 
of Furruckahad, to acquaint him with the circumstances, who visited 
him, and endeavoured to persuade Morgan to take bail 3 he per- 
sisted in his refusal ; Mr. Newenham, Member of the Board of 
Kevenue, likewise endeavoured to persuade the olficer that it was 
his duty to take .bail ; and having considerable doubt as to the 
legality of the officer’s proceedings, he warned him of the respon- 
sibility he would incur by any illegal measures j it next appears 
that Wright issues a purwanah, and finally the next day releases 
Mendy Ally Khaun from the hands of the officer. A question 
had been made, whether the Court possessed authority to grant 
a criminal information against Mendy Ally Khaun, as it had been 
said that he was not subject to this jurisdiction, as he was not an 
inhabitant. In his opinion, however, the question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court should not be entertained j it did not, in hit 
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opinion, depend on locality offence. There were two distinct powers 
of jurisdiction vested in the Court, that of Oyer and Terminer, 
and of the Court of Kinj^’s iicnch 3 the former was limited, but the 
latter w.is not, but extended throughout tlie provinces under this 
government. It was his opinion that the Supreme Court jiossessed 
authority to grant informations any where in tlic Comjiany’s terri- 
tories, for any act for wliieh the ('oiirt of King’s Bench could issue 
one in Kngland, and that the Court had a comjilctc jiower of 
punishing any Native, foreigner, or other person soever, for con- 
tempt or violent obstruction of the process of the Coiiit, in the 
same way as tlie ('ourt of King’s Bench 3 it would be perfectly 
anomalous to say liiat (hey did not jiossess tlie power of punishing 
that by the more deliberate mode of information, which could be 
effected by the more summary process of attachment 3 he would 
not confine it to tliat (piestion, seeing that they possessed the juris- 
diction of attachment ; he would not confine it to that question, 
seeing that they jiosscsscd the jurisdiction of the King’s Bench, 
lie did not know' that the (.'ourt might not enter a criminal infor- 
mation against any person whatever , he would state, liowever, 
that such an authority slionid be executed spaiingly, arid with 
caution. 'Fhis would set the (piestion of the grounds of the criminal 
information tit rest, as our jurisdiciion over Mcndy Ally Khaun does 
not di'iierid on his being an inhabitant of Calcutta. 

With respect to the facts brought foiwaid, said the ('hief Justice, 
it was clear that Mendy Ally Khaim was taken out of the hands of 
the otlieer against his will. IT iMr. \V'iight had acted on informa- 
tion of a breai h of the peace, he \\<)ukl have prneci'ded jiroperly in 
his interference , hut as lie could not eiiteitain any eiujuiry into the 
jurisdiction of the (jourt, he, and all who liad concurred in aiding 
him, would be implieah'd in obstructing the process of the Court. 
This illegal and irregular (‘ondiu't was qnalilied by many considera- 
tions 3 inconveniences might arise from executing process in the 
Mofnssil, blit nevertheless, res|)onsibility followed breacbes of the 
peace, or any interference. J'he baililT’s emjiloyer was not actuated 
by proper motives, and no person could teel more strmigly in- 
dignant at any act of oppression on the part of the sherill’s officers, 
than he, tlic Chief Justice did, or would punish it more severely. 
It had been customary for the bailiff', in tliese eases, to apply to the 
magistrate of the district, be was bound to afford assistance as a 
justice of the peace, and if be threw obstacles in the wav, would, on 
the other hand, be amenable for the offence, 'i'he bailiff omitted 
this apjilication, and there was no excuse for him. Bail was 
tendered and refused, IMorton’s conduct m suing out the writ was 
harsh and improper 3 hut the misconduct of the officer was proved, 
without the additional fact, that the ])roposal to release Alendy Ally 
Khann, on giving np the bond of 17 (>, 0 ()(> rupees, evinced a sj)irit 
of enormous extortion. If the ac ts established in this case had been 
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thoi>e of Natives, wlio could not have been indicted, he would have 
admitted the correctness of the course in entertaining the criminal 
information. As the Nowab, and Kallcndu Buksch, were the only 
persons of that description selected in this instance, and who were 
ic^^s faulty than the others, as he thought it would he better to pro- 
ceed by indictment, he would not allow the information. In regard 
to the application for costs, he would make no grant to either party. 
Not to jMorton, because he had been influenced by improper 
motives ; and to Wright and Newenham he refused it, because their 
jirocecdings had been illegal and irregular. Jle concluded with 
observing, that he would restrict the grant on informations for 
otVenees committed witliin the presidency of Fort William ; but in 
tlie cases beyond this, the (’ourt even ising its authority sparingly 
and cautious!}, would coniine its power to Natives obstructing the 
piocess of tlie Supreme Court, who were not indicted at Oyer and 
Terminer for the otfence. 

'Die order was discharged against all parties without costs. 

Supreme Court, Jiomhatj , — Fudaij, October 10, 18^2<S. 

The alias writ of Habeas Corpus issued on the ‘2‘)th of September, 
to Fanvooring Kamchumdu, being returnable on the loth October, 
Mr. Justice (irant on that day resuming the adjourned sitting in 
I'apiity, on the ecclesiastical side, g.ive hearing to Mr. Irwin, on his 
motion for a writ of attachment to issue for contempt, it a))pearing 
after affidavit of service, that no jierson was instructed to produce a 
return on the part of Fandooning Itamchundu. Mr. Jusiice (irant 
in his decision, stated, tliat being a common law writ of Habeas 
Corpus, he could not, silting in vacation in chamber^', resort to the 
remedy of issuing the process of the (’ourt for contempt, but 
that he should direct a planes writ returnable imnirdiafe, under a 
heavy penalty j and if this wais not obeyed, couiisel might entreat 
the tine on the fhst day of term, when tlie attachment wamld issiu; 
of course,, 'fhe jumalty he should fix at 1(), ()()() ru[)ees. 'J'hc act 
of 5G (ico. 111., c. 100., called ‘ Serjeant Onslow's Act,’ on dis- 
obedience to writs of Habeas (Jorpus, within the then criminal mat- 
ter, extended the jiower of judges in vacation, hut tliongh it had 
been ingeniously argued by Mr. Irwin, as applying, did not in Ins 
consideration meet the ease. The act extending the jurisdiclion of 
the Court of King’s liench in England, was indeed, antecedent to 
the letters jiatent, which created the Supreme (Jonrt of Bombay, 
and conferred in its justices, tlie jurisdiclion and authority of the 
King’s Bench but he could not in his view, exercise a similar ex- 
tension of power without exceeding the King’s prerogative, d'he 
King, he admitted, had confided very large and ample powers m 
the judges of the Supreme Court, by his letters patent. They 
solely in that part of India, represented his Majesty’s person, 
in the exercise of his dearest, his most valuable, and his most 
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honorable prerogative. It was not to be doubted he had con- 
ferred on them all the jurisdiction, powers, and dignity of 
the Court of King’s Bench in England, and by a particular 
clause, the last in ' his ’ letters patent, the king had been 
pleased strictly to charge and command all governors and com- 
manders, magistrates and ministers, civil and military, and all 
others his faithful and liege subjects, whomsoever, in and through- 
out the British territories and possessions in the East Indies, &c., 
that in the execution of the usual powers, jurisdiction and autho- 
rities thereby granted to them, the Judges of the Supreme Court,’ 
they not only should be ‘ aiding and assisting,’ but that they 
should be " obedient in all things, as they will answer the contrary 
at their peril,’ — so that the Governors of this presidency, said Mr. 
Justice Grant, and other council of the Commander in Chief, and 
all persons in authority, are bound to pay obedience to the com- 
mands of the Court, in the execution of its several powers, that is, 
to the commands of the King, signified by the writs entrusted to the 
Court, with power to issue. Their refusal of obedience was a direct 
breach of their allegiance to the royal authority, and to the person 
of the King. But though the King had power, by his prerogative, 
to invest with this ample authority such judges as he might com- 
mission to administer justice in any part of his dominions, yet 
they are bound to administer justice according to the laws they 
should find there. After the law of England had been introduced 
into any conquered country, it could not be altered except by par- 
liament. The law of England had been introduced into Bombay 
long ago, if the king in his commission could confer on his judges, 
powers conferred on the English judges, by statutes long subse- 
quent, and not bearing that they should extend to Bombay, then 
would the King, said Mr. Justice Grant, in fact alter the law of 
England, as instituted in Bombay, without an act of parliament, 
which he could not do. In conclusion, the learned Judge directed a 
pluries writ of Habeas Corpus to issue from the clerk of the crown, 
returnable before himself, under a penalty of 10,000 rupees. As a 
precaution, the writ was to be translated in the Mahratta language, 
and the persons charged with the delivery of it were desired, if 
they met with any difficulty in delivering it, are to apply tp the 
nearest justice of the peac#^ or to the chief civil officer or magis- 
trate of the Company in the district, and acquaint him with the 
desire of the Court, that he should be aiding and assisting in its 
execution. 
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Tabular View of the Consumption of Tea and Coffee. 

From a Correspondent of the Bristol Mercury. 

The following Tables, shewing the consumption of those two 
great articles. Tea and Coflfee, will clearly elucidate the effects of 
high duties and monopoly prices, and further the cause of Free 
Trade. — If a similar experiment were tried on Sugar and To- 
bacco, as that which has sijcceeded so completely with respect 
to Coffee, it is not unreasonable to expect that a similar result 
would follow. 

With reference to the article of Coffee, it should be observed, 
that, in the year 1807, the duty was reduced from 25. 2r/. to 7d. 
per pound, which would lower the price to the consumer about one- 
half, and the result, as shown by the table, was, that the consump- 
tion increased eightfold in the following year, and continued to in- 
crease till 1&18, when the consumption reached 8,679,000 lbs.; 
in 1819, the duty was advanced to \s., and in 1820, the consump- 
tion fell to 6,215,755 lbs., or about 23 per cent. In 1825, the 
duty was again reduced to 6d., and in 1826, the consumption ad- 
vanced to 13,203,323 lbs., being upwards of 62 per cent. In the 
whole period of twenty years, since 1807, the consumption of Coffee 
has increased more than eighleenfold, whilst that of Tea has in- 
creased only 35i per cent. 

I have been enabled to find a return of the quantity of Coffee 
consumed in 1825, but it is not important. 


Statement of Coffee charcjed with Duty in the following 
Year.s : 


1807 

1808 
1809 


British 

Plantation. 


East Indies. All other. 


Total. 

844,144 
6,414,912 
f), 047,952 


1814 

6,055,980 

2.58,301 

9,846 

6,324,127 

1815 

5,741,566 

366,012 

6,733 

6,117,311 

1816 

6,840,221 

427,757 

^ 5,438 

7,273,416 

1817 

7,563,078 

458,181 

* 4,231 

8,025,540 

1818 

8,300,759 

365,259 

4,090 

8,679,003 

1819 

7,674,137 

544,521 

2,037 

8,121,595 

1820 

6,000,389 

211,424 

3,512 

6,215,755 

1821 

6,806,162 

278,218 

819 

7,085,199 

1822 

7,067,808 

155,965 

3,482 

7,227,255 

1823 

7,569,423 

201,80.5 

513 

7,772,041 

1824 




8,133,468 

1826 




13,203,323 

1827 




15,566,376 

Present Duties, 6d. 

9d. 

2s. 6d. 


Increase in twenty years, upwards of eighteen-fold. 
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SIATKIVIRNT OF liJE gUANTlTV OF IF.A IN FOUNDS WEICrjT, tMFORTEU, EX- 
TORTED, AND RETAINED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, IN EACH Of THE 
TWENTY -EIGHT ^ EARS, 1798—1825. 


Year. 

Lbs. wt. imported. 

Lbs. ivt. exported. 

Del. for Home 
Consumption. 

1793 

44,87.3,11.3 

3,2.55,352 

19,566,934 

1799 

15,090,056 

4, 171, .574 

19,906,510 

1800 

15,165,.368 

8,020,111 

20,358,702 

1801 

29,804,739 

4,293,761 

20,237,7.53 

1802 

2 7, 356, .502 

.3,451,622 

21,848,245 

18o:j 

30,04.3,1,34 

1475.3,606 

21,647,922 

1804 

26,680,784 

3,638,620 

18,501,904 

1805 

28, .5.38, 825 

3,920,196 

2 1,035, .380 

1806 

22,155, .557 

3,239,815 

20,979,123 

1807 

12,599,236 

3,81.3,018 

19,239,312 

1808 

25,747,224 

4,301,520 

20,359,929 

1809 

21,717,310 

4,2.51,-565 

19,689,134 

1810 

19,791,356 

5,316,512 

19,093,241 

1811 

21,231,849 

4,09.3,560 

20,702,809 

1812 

23,318,1.5.3 

4,001,147 

20,013,251 

i8i:i 

30,38.3,501 

3,977,713 

20,413,236 

1811 

26, no, .5.50 

8,576,508 

19,224,154 

181.5 

2.5,602,211 

.5,.;8.;,07H 

22, .3 7 8, 34 5 

1816 

36,2.34,380 

;i,651,.596 

21,846,993 

1817 

.31,167,07.1 

3,921,960 

20,619,4.55 

1818 

20,065,728 

4,,i78,607 

21,859,482 

1819 

23,750,11.3 

4,201,87.3 

22,881,957 

1820 

30,147,994 

3,501,677 

22, .366, 547 

1821 

30.731,105 

4,312,396 

22,494,828 

1822 

27,362,766 

4,093,1.50 

23,559,495 

182;i 

29,016,687 

3,90.3,306 

2.3,810,967 

1824 

31,682,007 

4,037,395 

23,908,629 

1825 

29,.n5,716 

4,124,331 

24,150,372 

1826 

29,810,401 

4,086,835 

25,238,006 

1827 

39,746,237 

4,142,949 

26,013,227 


Sliowini^ fui nicrease in 

the la.st 20 yoais of 35 '/j 

per cent. 


We observe that a NeM| Monthly Periodical is to be published 
in September next, to be entitled, “ The Edinburgh Journal of 
Natural and Geographical Science.” — To be conducted by an 
Association of Naturalists. It is to embrace all the departments of 
Natural History and of Geograjihy, both Physical and Descriptive; 
and while it will be quite Scientific, it will at the same time be 
written in a popular style. This is the first Geographical Journal 
which has been published in Great Britain. 



First Dawning of British Colonization in India. 


Every month that passes over our heads, brings new proofs of 
the triumph of those principles for which we have so long contended. 
Every ship that arrives from India, brings some intelligence of the 
breaking down of the old barriers, by whicli the Monopoly of the 
India Company was propped up in their Eastern territories ; and 
now, that the s^iirit of enquiry and resistance has gone abroad 
throughout England, we dcrtibt not but the tottering fabric will 
be brought rapidly to its fall. 

Those who remember the almost innumerable articles which were 
written, or published in " The Oriental Herald,’ on the subject of 
permitting English-born individuals to hold lands in India, need 
not be reminded, that we have always considered this as the mt^t 
important first step towards the improvement of the country ; and 
we have instanced, again and again, the benefits wliich have actually 
arisen from the few instances in which the rigorous law of pro- 
hibition was departed from. We rejoice to see, that this has been 
pressed on the attention of the loc il government in such a manner, 
as to have induced Lord William Bentinck to accede to the wish 
of the petitioners, without answering it by the rejictition of any 
absurd alarm, as to the ' dispossession of the Natives’ — their being 
driven to ' rebel and expel us from the country,’ and other similar 
wise predictions. 'I'lie document contains so clear an exposition 
of the grounds on which the privilege, or rather the right, is asked, 
that ‘ he who runs may read,’ and, reading, understand it. We, 
therefore, gi\c it entire. 


Thr Petition of the Merchonis of ('olcilld, for an Pi'tension of the 
Pon'er of inrcsting lMoitc?j in Lund. 

To the Bight Hon. Lord C. Bentinck, (r. (b B., (iovernor- 
Cicneral, kc. 

My Lord, — The various inconveniences experienced' by indigo 
planters, from their inability to hold lands in their own names, 
have opposed such obstacles to the successful prosecution of their 
industry, as could never iiave been eonipensated but by extraordi- 
nary fertility of soil and cheapru'ss of labour. The losses resulting 
from the insecurity of lands held in the names of Natives, from the 
failure of ryots (peasants), who have received advances to perform 
their contracts, and from the litigaiion and affrays they are liable 
to be involved in by the relations in which the existing regulations 
compel them to stand to such persons, are an unnecessary expense 
which cannot be estimated at less than 21=* per cent, on the total 
outlay, and a serious bar to all experimental improvements in agri- 
culture. Notwithstanding the disadvantageous nature of the tenure. 
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about one-third of the entire quantity of indigo plant is grown by 
the planters themselves, and two-thirds purchased on contract from 
ryots (cultivators) : the number of bigas appropriated to this crop 
is between <35 and 40 lakhs (about 1,166,000 and 1,330,000 acres.) 

The value of the indigo annually produced, say from 2^ to 3 
crore of rupees (2,500,000/. and 3,000,000/. sterling), whereof 
perhaps two crore (2,000,000/.) are expended in this country for 
rent, stock, wages, interest on capital, &c., and a large portion, 
probably three-fourths of the balance, remitted to England, compe- 
tition among planters has increased the cost of production from 
80 to 100 per cent., so as greatly to reduce the superiority which 
this country has long possessed over the other countries from 
which Europe is supplied with indigo — namely, Manilla, Java, the 
Caraccas, Guatemala, and the West Indies. The necessity of re- 
lieving artificial obstructions, in order to secure the success of this 
most important branch of trade, and to promote the manifest inte- 
rests of this country and of England, is thus continually rendered 
more urgent. 

Until Parliament shall be pleased to apply a more adequate 
remedy to the disadvantages of our position, we are satisfied that 
there is no measure which would tend" so immediately to give a 
new impulse to the trade, and to augment conlidence in its stability, 
as the extension of the provisions of a resolution passed by the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council, on the 7th of 
May, 1824, for the encouragement of the cultivation of coffee. 
We do, therefore, respectfully solicit, that your Lordship in Council 
will be pleased to pass a regulation rendering the same provisions, 
with the exception of those contained in the 19th and 20th pani- 
graphs, applicable to the cultivation of indigo, and all other agri- 
cultural produce. 

We are, my Lord, your most obedient and humble servants, 
(Signed) 

Palmer and Co. Bruce, Allan, and Co. 

Alexander and Co. J. Scott and Co. 

Trotter, Gordon, and Co. Bush and Co. 

Mackintosh and Co. Stewart, Robertson, and Co. 

Colvin and Co. Bagshaw and Co. 

Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co. Allport, Ashburner, and Co. 

Ferguson and Co. Sheddon and Co. 

A letter from Calcutta, dated the 13 th of February, announces, 
that the Governor-General had acceded to the request of the peti- 
tioners. This measure is of far greater importance than may ap- 
pear from the perusal of the petition itself. British-born subjects 
are now permitted to hold lands for the first time in their own 
name on leases of sixty years, and by the removal of the restrictions 
in the regulation of 1824, for the culture of every species of pro- 
duce. This will, in a great measure, obviate the litigation and 
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affrays which were incident to their former situation, and which, 
from the nature of their tenure, could not have failed to have arisen 
in any country, and among any people. In short, the very restric- 
tions under which Europeans were placed by the Company’s regu- 
lations, produced the evils which were so inconsistently and unjus- 
tiliably complained of by the (Company itself, and were made by 
the Company the ground of objection to their settlement. The 
local government, it seems, could no longer resist the obvious 
reasonableness of the grounds on which the claims to a more 
secure and certain tenure in land were made, and, consequently, the 
present measure may be considered a satisfactory answer to the 
senseless arguments which have been so long urged, more particu- 
larly in this country, against the safety and utility of European 
colonization in India, or, more correctly speaking, secure and per- 
manent settlement. • 

We hope, in each succeeding month, to be able to i)resent furtlier 
proof upon proof of the good effects resulting from the ' agitation’ 
of the question of Indi.in improvement in India itself, and of the 
re-edio of such * agitation’ in England also. There was a period, 
and that not a very distant one, when, even had a local Governor 
dared to concede sueh a recpiest as that stated in the foregoing 
petition, the Directors of the (’onq)any at home would have an- 
nulled it, as they have done many smaller efforts of a liberal kind. 
But now, they dare not offer any now insult to public opinion, and 
that mainly because the eyes of the world have been turned towards 
them j nor will they, we liope, be averted, until, by shame and fear, 
they shall have been compelled to reliinpii.^h those unjust privileges 
and monopolies, by which, though they do not benelit themselves, 
they retard the progress or improvement in the one country, and 
oppose the continual obstacles to the advancement of wealth in the 
other. 


THE giants’ causeway. 

Ftom the Literary Souienir. 

Look round in awe, Sesoslns ' and behold, 

Shade of Nabncho<lonsor ! the sweep 
Of pdlaied piomontoiy breasting bold 
The surge, and to the seasons and the deep 
Frowning defiance ' Look around and weep 
For Babylon and Memphis, where of old 
Ye wasted nations in the toil to heap 
The pyramid, or rear aloft in gold 
Your giant gods. A legend and a name. 

Are all that now survive to mark aright 
What once was fane or palace, wall or tower ; 
While here, and without hands, is reared a frame 
That shall record the sovereign builder’s might, 
Till conflagration the great globe devour ! 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 22 . 
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The Asiatic JouRNtL. 

l^EKHAi'K nothing can be more gratifying to men who have been 
long engaged in the advocacy of favourite theories, than to witness 
the gradual success of their exertions, and the conversion of those 
who were once opposed to them, to the recognition of their truth 
and justice. To hope, from pledged and professed partizans, 
general acknowledgments of error, or explicit renunciations of 
opinions once warmly, perhaps intemperately, maintained, would 
be to expect a degree of candour and of firmness not often to be 
met j and which, in truth, can only exist in minds of more than 
ordinary st:iture. It may be given,’ said Curran, ‘ to a Hale iind a 
Hardwicke, to discover and retract a mistake but this is not 
the privilege of the majority of mankind ; and when those who have 
had the misfortune to err, indicate a disposition to amend, it is 
wise to receive their first efl’orts witli indulgence, and dispense, in 
tenderness to liuman frailty, witli the humiliating ceremony of 
public recantation. 

The appearance of an article in 'The Asiatic Journal,’ against 
Eastern I\Ionopoly, and in favour of (’olonization and a free press, 
was six months ago at least as improbable as the homage lately 
paid by Peel and WT-llington, to the policy of the immortal ('aiming. 
For our part, we should have as soon expected to see a 'Herald’ 
dressed in sickly green, and a 'Journal’ couleur de rose, as to read 
a stptib upon the (^’ompany’s character, in the jiages of our quondam 
opponents. Strange, however, as it may seem, these phenomena 
have appeared. In the last number of ‘ J’lie Asiatic Journal,’ may be 
found a very able Essay, in which the gentlemen of Leadenhall- 
Street are regaled with the information, that the ' liberty of the 
press is the first indication of honest intention in the government, 
and that nations ought to abhor Monopoly as a disgrace to the age.’ 

Our cotemporary is of course much too sagacious to illustrate 
these notions by direct reference to the dominions of his ‘very 
worthy and esteemed good masters,’ and he therefore ingeniously 
fixes on an immediate dependancy of the crown, as the theatre of 
his projected reforms. 

Change, says he, is required in Ceylon — not a syllable about 
India !! We understand that the innuendo suggested by this intelli- 
gence, has given much umbrage to the 'chairs,’ and gentlemen of 
great influence, and many stars, have been heard to declare, that 
this sort of ‘privilege cannot be tolerated at the India House.’ 
They say, naturally enough, that the king’s government at Ceylon 
bears a very strong resemblance to their own, that the passage 
over Adam’s Bridge is short and easy, and that what is true of one 
place, is indisputable in the other. Matters had, in fact, at one 
time, gone so far in the parlour, that there was some talk of 
making the last court ' further special,’ to lay an injunction on 
the exportation of this particular number of the Journal. This, 
no doubt, would have been a very arbitrary proceeding, and 
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might have occasioned much inconvenience to those subscribers 
whose sets are otherwisi complete. In truth, the suggestion was 
utterly indefensible, and Hnally abandoned on consultation with an 
eminent advocate, from whose exertions in the direction, the people 
of India conhdently hope, the st)ccdy reformation of the numerous 
abuses which were so often the themes of his indignant invective 
at Calcutta. 

The pasquinade in question, is entitled the ^Political Condition of 
Ceylon,’ and in our humble judgment, it contains more really valua- 
ble information, than one would expect to find in a publication 
almost cxclus‘i\ cly devoted to criticisms of ancient histories, and 
occasional dissertations on the antirpiities and literature of the East. 
We extract one or two paragraphs for the satisfaction of our readers. 

‘ Monopolies arc so certainly the offspring of unchecked power, 
that the liberty of subjects may be judged of by the monopolies to 
which they are subject ; their misery may be considered great when 
monopolies and other branches of revenue, are rented out to the 
highest bidder, the most daring })ublican. In Ceylon, the renting 
system is very prevalent j to do away with it, it would be necessary 
to abandon some of the monopolies, which would fall olf under the 
management of government. The renters are greatly checked by 
their leases being printed in the dilferent languages, and well 
known to the public ; by the laws being known by tlie numerous 
magistrates, having on them the eyes of an intelligent public, 
often mixed with English ; also by the magistrate, in many 
instances, tiot being interested in the collection of revenue j and 
in the maritime provinces, by his being subject to tlie Supreme 
Court 5 notwithstanding these checks, the encroachments and im- 
positions of the writers arc enormous.’ 

‘ In England, turnpike-renters have a simple duty, and meet 
mostly witii t)ersons tliey cannot intimidate ; yet their frauds are 
notorious. In Ceylon, a rich and powerful man buys for the year 
the services of a herd of divers or diggers, sold because they are 
poor, poor because they are sold ; another rich man, connected 
perhaps with the police and revenue oiriccrs, will put forward a 
needy relative, a poor gentleman, as arrack-rentcr j the quality and 
measure of the li<iuor retailed by him it would be needless to com- 
plain of. If complaints are made to the collector, of the renter’s 
violence in enforcing the payment of debts, of his severity in check- 
ing smuggling, or of his smuggling into other districts, he will 
complain that lie cannot pay for his rent j and, remembering that 
the next bidding for the rent will be influenced by the indulgence 
shewn to this renter, the collector will naturally interfere with him 
as little as possible. 

' The grand Monopoly managed always by the government of 
Ceylon, with a view to revenue, is that of cinnamon } latterly, the 
acts concerning it are frc(iuent and terrible. It is a disgrace to the 
age, nations ought to abhor the monopoly 5 and by treaties free 

K 
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themeelvcs from its effects. After ten ye^js’ war, England illumin- 
ated at the permanent cession of Ceylon j Her transparencies boasted 
of the acquisition of cinnamon j thirty years we have had the garden, 
but have destroyed much more than England has oaten j the finest 
s])ice the world produces is kept from the world ; to make the 
sacrifice complete, we ought to avow that we burn it as our most 
acceptable offering to the shrine of the demon of monopoly ; let us 
acknowledge whom we serve. Perhaps GO, 000 persons are en- 
slaved to cultivate cinnamon ; then slavery, and the rent of the 
land, yielding so rare and desirable a production, might well pro- 
duce 60,000/. per annum j but, if free, how much more would 
these men and these acres produce, even though they would then 
consume some of the einnamon, which is not the case at present ; 
for, in Ceylon, it is as criminal to have cinnamon as to have gun- 
powder or saltpetre. "I'his branch of revenue is not in a prosperous 
state — there is no market. 

"Freedom of the press is the first want of Ceylon j she has a 
reading public equal perhaps to that of Madras, though her popu- 
lation may be but a twelfth of the i mined ijite subjects of Madras. 
This degree of liberty must be looked to as the first indication of 
honest intention in the government and in the governor j of course 
many a functionary would feel the lash, but every one of the read- 
ing public is immediately dependent, by hope, on the government. 
Government has monopolized every thing, and pervades every 
thing } the retail shopkeeper must look to government-servants for 
customers. It is to break this omnipotence that 1 desire the free- 
dom of the press j to destroy this ruinous interference with industry, 
and to confine the government within its proper line of duties j also 
to give eyes and ears to the legislator who now, from his citadel, 
thunders destruction where he often intended to give refreshing 
showers. What source of information does the government at 
present possess concerning the slate and interests of the country ? 
In England, who is there that does not learn much concerning his 
own interests and profession, from the debates of parliament, and 
the reports of her committees ? There, government is the wisdom 
of the wise, the counsel of the prudent. The press is also the 
proper mirror for the executive officers to look at themselves. No 
jiower ever forbade printing, that would not also have forbidden 
speech and thought. 

" It is quite unnecessary for us to avow our cordial approbation 
of the principles here expressed. Read opium, salt, or tea, for 
cinnamon, and "" India,” for Ceylon, and the article from which the 
above is extracted, precisely meets our view of the principles on 
which the great question of Indian trade and government ought to 
be decided in parliament. We hope and trust that many papers of 
this description will appear before the expiration of the charter. 
"" A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” and we are 
content to read suggestions for the better government of India, 
under the title of Political Condition of Ceylon.” ' 
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Defence of the Character of the Indigo Planters of India. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — Y ou will probably g;ive insertion to a few remarks, as a reply 
to a letter signed “ Qui III,” in the last number of ‘The Asiatic Journal.' 

Audi alteram partem, is not oidy a favourite maxim of the 

.Judges of the land, as regards any individual case, but I trust is 
equally so with a generous public, and ere they condemn as ‘ tyran- 
nical, arbitrary and lawless,’ a great number of their Countrymen, 
toiling for an honourable independence, in the burning clime of India, 
they will be convinced, that they are deserving of such SMeeping censure. 
About twenty years ago, 1 embarked for Bengal, and commenced life 
there, as an Assistant to an Indigo Planter; after the lapse of a few 
years, 1 became a joint Proprietor, and ultimately, after an alisence 
of fifteen years from England, I returned with a competency. — I 
mention these circumstances in order to sht'W that I ought to have 
some knowledge of the subject 1 am about to defend. — That the 
Indigo Planters of Bengal, in common v\ilh tin; majority of Indian 
adventurers, commence life without a capital of their own, cannot be 
denied, and is likely ever (for obvious reasons) to be t]ii‘ ease, in 
such a climate! it may, however, b(‘ readilv beliiwed, that the Agents 
of Calcutta (who have hitherto had the trei' Colonial trade in their 
hands) are unwilling to trust their funds to persons even of doubtful 
reputations, — and that in India, as elsewhere, crmlit must di'pend upon 
a good character. But wdiat can Ihigland desiri' more, than that her 
sons without “Family, J^’ortune, or Name,” (which is reproachfully 
mentioned by “ Qui Hi,”) should boldly adventure to her (’olonies, 
and after spending their best years in cultivating the soil, return with 
the fruits of their industry f Alas! how lew live to ndurn to enrich 
their native (huintry, or to dilfuse comforts among their poor and agi'd 
rclativi's. 

The Bengal Indigo Planters are scattered over a large tract of 
country; there are a I least ‘2000 factories, which occupy a cultivation 
of ()00,00() acres, and make on an average lbs. of Indigo, 

(three-fourths of which are sent to London and Liverpool), an article 
which, from the a])plication of British skill and capital, has supplanted 
the product of other countries, and England, which lifty years ago 
imported largely of this raw material for her own consumers, now 
exports an immense quantity to foreign Europe, and America. The 
capital employed to produce the article, is most widely distributed, 
one Ryot may cultivati! one Bigah (one-third of an acre), another two, 
and comparatively few exceed thirty.— The weed is sold to the Planters 
at a fixed rate, agreeably to a bond executed at the commencement of 
the season, when, as is usual in that country, an advance is always 
made. Upwards of one crore of rupees, or a million sterling, are 
annually divided among the Peasantry and Labourers of the country — 
a large proportion of vvhich, without doubt, finds its way into the 
coffers of the India Company, in the shape of Land Revenue, enabling 
the peasantry to consume the produce of their rice and other crops. 

Although \his great and peculiar interest bad sprung up in the 
Company’s territory, no effective law or regulation relating to it had 
been paased by the government up to the year 1823, the consequence 
of which was, that many circumstances occurred in which the Judge 
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or Magistrate were unable to decide, and thus the planters were 
without any legal remedy. For instance, it not unfrequently happened 
(as asserted by “ Qi'i Hi,") tluit several Kyots took advances from 
two, or possibly from three Planters, for the product of one and the 
same field ; and when the plant came to maturity, it became a prey to 
the strongest or most active ; this necessarily produced criminal suits 
at law, attended with references to the go\ eminent, who were at times 
probably puzzled how to act. However, in 18‘23 a regulation was 
passed, which defined a right of ow nership, and then the planters came 
within the pale of legal protection. 

“ Qui III" states, that one gentleman in the Companfs Service, and 
under cover of his authority, took away the land from the H>ots, who 
wished to cultivate Itice, and compelled tliem to cultivate Indigo. It 
they refused, they w^re seized and severely (logged, and one man was 
thus flogged to death in 1818, by Ids Kuro]K*an Lady !— He goes on to 
state, that this gentleman was suspended by the government, not, 
however, till after eight or ten gears' continuance of this cruel system 
of torture ! Hero then is a gentleman, it must be presumed, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, (for the Mditary are not allowed to trade), 
under cover of his authority, acciiml of such mal-practices! During 
my sojourn in India, 1 resided only in one district, and any act similar 
to the above, never, to my knowh'dge, occnrn d wdiilst 1 w as there. 
When I left, the jilanters throughout tlnsdistiict had mutual settled 
boundaries to the cultivation of their respective factorii'S, the one not 
making advances to the Ryots of another, and thus a good and friendly 
feeling had been estabiished among all.— Moreover, a club had been 
formed, which included the (’iviliaus and Mililary of the district, 
where any infringement, or uidiandsome conduct from one to another, 
would have been discussed and reprobated. At this cluh, Mr, Editor, 
I have spent some of the happiest da vs of my life, and I have lately 
had two of the old inemhers with me, who have expressi'd themselves 
to the same efl’ect—difference of rank, there was noiie—all were con- 
sidered equal, and this promoted kindness towards each otlier. Our 
conversation frequently related to old England, whilst the king, (God 
bless him), had not a band of more loyal subjects throughout ids 
dominions, and wliy should I omit, whilst w riting tlicse few words in 
their dcfeiiee, that 1 have known tln-sc Indigo Planters, (who are so 
decried by “ Qi'i Hi,”) altbongli striving bard lor an independence, 
to subscribe more towards a cbaritable object, than the ricli merchants 
of London, rich and beneficent as they are, are accustomed to do! I 
cannot publicly mention individual names and cases, though I know 
of many munificent acts both to the orphan and widow. Had it been 
the fate of “Qi i Hi" to have visited this district, be could not have 
written such general censure of us ; be would certainly have seen 
many planters of education and of gentlemanly conduct. I have bad 
two brothers iii the Company’s Military service, one now in command 
of a Regiment, another (a protegei^ of Sir P. Malcolm’s) was killed in 
the navy, and two of us were planters, all having had the common run 
of education, which the middling classes of society in England alFord 
themselves. We cannot then fairly be reckoned (although adven- 
turers) among the illiterate and vulgar, and yet w e might be considered 
(IS an average example of what the planters in that district were. T 
have the good fortune to possess friends in Tirlioot, Boylepore, and 
other Zillalis, pursuing the same occupation, who would he an honour 
to any profession. I can safely and solemnly declare, (and I do not 
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pretend to be better than my neighbours), that I always considered the 
Ryots’ interests, and my own, to be the same ; for whilst they were 
flourishing and contente<l, my factories were enabled to secure its cul- 
tivation, and many thousands of rupees have I lent, (at half the interest 
they paid elsewhere), to enable them to purchase bullocks, or to pay 
their rents when they became due. 1 was placed, Mr, Editor, several 
miles distant from any other planter, and have been a month together 
without seeing a white face ; you may then easily suppose, knowing 
the social nature of man, that I must have mixed much with tin; 
Natives : it was an amusement to me (and I am not ashamed to own it) 
to sit, during the evening, in my Verandah, surrounded by a groupe of 
Ryots, hearing an accoimtof their customs, &,c. and conveying to them 
some account of those of England, and of its mechanical powers, &c. 
To this, and to my not being above listening to their complaints, 1 
ascribe the spirit of confidence which existe<l between us. 1 have settled 
innumerable differences between the Ryots and the Land-owners, and 
thus prevented much litigation; have given medicine to the sick, for 
which 1 had very frequent applications, and do conscientiously believe 
that I have saved the lives of several afflicted with the Cholera. Oil 
the whole, then, whilst striving to insure to myself an honourable 
independence for the Evening of my life, you will jirobahly agree that 
I was not a pest to the people by whom I was surrounded. On tlic 
contrary, if there were thousands similar to myself, in addition to the 
number now there, tliey would ])rove an incalculable benefit to the 
Natives, instead of lieing the source ot even a single injury. 

The Company’s Service has hitherto been considered by many as the 
only legitimate channel through which to acipiire a fortune in I’ndia,— 
and r regret to add, there are many individuals in that service, (espe- 
cially among the senior branches ot it), who look on all out of it, as 
interlopers and unwelcome intruders. To them, may Ix' ascribed the 
remarks made by Rishop Heber, which he acknowledgi'd were from 
hearsay^ and not drawn irom his own experience ; in fact, he had not 
sufficient opportunities to draw any such conclusion, Iroin his own 
personal observation. 

fNDHUJS. 


LoJUion, 25th May, 1829. 


Rower Exercised by the Auditor-General at Madras. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — Well knowing the interc.st you take in the welfare ot all 
classes of his Britannic Majesty’s subjects in the East, 1 cannot retrain 
communicating to you, a species of injustice lately practised by the 
Madras government, in the Office of Audit, trusting you will give it 
publicity in your widely circulating Herald, as the only means of its 
ever meeting the eye of our Honourable Musters n Leaden hall-Strcet. 

It has for many years been customary for t e Military Aiiditor- 
Ocneral, when the accounts of an Officer are in any way objectionable, 
to send in an ‘ Objectionable Charge,’ for reply and explanation, 
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prior to sending him a Retrenchment. This mode of proceeding no 
one would object to, but when one finds he is suddenly retrenched, 
perhaps the greater part of his pay, whether deservedly or not, and 
without the usual objectionable charge being forwarded for explana- 
tion, he cannot but feel the inconvenience and hardship extremely. 
Since the ‘ Objectionable Charge' has been superseded by direct 
retrenchment, I, as one, am sull'ering at this moment the inconvenience 
of waiting for a re-audit of a retrencliment brought against me, throuKli 
the inattention of the Audit department, in not carefully examining an 
Abstract for pay in 1820; and until a communication has been made 
with the Audit Ollice, on tlie subject, I must content myself to go 
without the amount until the r(‘-audit arrives, but which I do not 
expect for two or three months, and should J lx* lU'cessitated to borrow 
in the interim, Irom the Shrols in the Ilazaar, 1 cannot etfeetthis under 
10 per cent, per mensem, which, to a poor Sub! is almost ruination. 
Now, Sir, I think you will agree with me that this is really a hardship, 
and although it is all very well to save J^ayni.isli'rs and Government 
from loss, still T think the Government ought not to lose sight of the 
interests of its Servants, so far ns to cause the inconvenience, nay, 1 
may say the injustice 1 complain of. 

Another just cause of complaint, by every OlUcer in the Army, is 
liis being pn'cluded, after a term of six months, from drawing any sum 
that may he due to him by Goveriiiiumt prior to that period, unless 
unavoidably prevented making application for liis money ; this, also, 
although a hardship, no one could well ohji'ct to, provided Government 
did not call on its Oflic(*rs to refund money afler a similar period, such, 
however, is not tlie case, for we arc all liable to he called on or re- 
trenched so long as we may remain in the service. 

The Office of Audit, at this Presidency, being in the gift of the 
Court of Directors, the head of it presumes not a little in consequmice, 
and any order passed by the Governor in (hnincil, relative to pay, 
cannot he acted on until it has received the approval or sanction of 
the Auditor-General. An instance of this occurred to myself not long 
ago. — Having received an F.\fract of an Order by the Governor in 
Council, authorising me to receive a certain sum of niuney ; on pre- 
senting it, along with a bill to th(‘ Paymaster, Ik* told me he could not 
discharge it, as he had not received the authority from the Auditor- 
General; this struck me as something extraordinary, that the Auditor- 
Gencrars orders should supersede those of the Government; the 
Paymaster agreed with me that it was a strange piece of inconsistency, 
that such were his instructions, and of course he was right in acting 
up to them. Such; you see, is the authority of our worthy Auditor- 
General. 

We hear of a long, long list of Retrenchments, which finds its way 
to Leaden hall-Strcet, shewing what immense sums are recovered 
annually to govm-nment by the goodly exertions and fatherly care of 
our Auditor-fJeneral. Not a word, however, do we hear of the sums 
he has been obliged to refund on re-audit ever reaching the same des- 
tination, and perliaps were his relrenchnients and re-audits compared, 
our Honourable Masters would not find the balance much in their 
favour, after paying the animal expenses of their costly Audit Office. 

VERITAS. 


Madras, February/, 1829. 
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Indian News. 

From Private Correspondence and Indian Papers, 

Madras, 2d December, 1828. 

We were sadly disappointed here the early part of last month, 
the free-trader, Halifax, having made the port on Sunday, the 2d, 
was communicated with by Telegraph, when it was learnt that she 
left England on the 4th of July, and had mails on board for Madras j 
a severe squall, however, coming on, she was forced out to sea, and 
did not again venture in : it has been subsquently ascertained, that 
she beat about the coast for several days, and encountered a good 
deal of rough weather, without l)cing able to make the roads, but 
proceeded to Calcutta, where she arrived on the 20th ultimo. 

One ship from England, the free-trader, Aurora, came into the 
roads during the month ; she had a tedious passage of live months, 
having left England in June. Our intelligence from Europe during 
the months of November and December, is generally received, via 
Bombay or Calcutta, and we have, of late, had little to enliven us. 
Our amateur performers recently commenced their amusements at 
the theatre, and gave tolerable satisfaction, all things considered : 
the house is generally well filled ; our Eight Honourable Oovernor, 
the Commander in Chief, and many of the prineipiil people of the 
settlement, attending. 

His Majesty’s 30th regiment of foot, from Trichi nopoly, reached 
Madras on the 5th ultimo, having been relieved by His Majesty’s 
8t)th regiment ; a very considerable number of men from the 30th 
regiment have volunteered their services into other king’s regiments 
in Indian the skeleton of the 30th regiment have since marched to 
Wallajabad, there to remain until the ships arrive here that are 
destined to convey the regiment home. 

When Lord W. C. Bentinck, the Governor-General, touched here 
in June last, on Ids voyage to Calcutta, it was proposed that the 
principal inhabitants should wait upon him with a congratulatory 
address, but he declined receiving it at that time : it has since been 
forwarded to him, and a copy of it, together with his reply, as pub- 
lished here, are annexed. 

The man sitting in the air has, it is said, fallen a victim to 
cholera j his loss is not considered any great calamity : the editor 
of one of our papers informs his readers that the secret has not 
descended to the grave with him, as it seems we may now have six 
sitters in the air, all of a row, for a good douceur. But that sad 
scourge, the cholera, has recently carried off individuals that are 
much more to be regretted than the above-named personage; 
amongst others Dr. W. Browne, Garrison Assistant Surgeon of 
Fort St. George, who fell a victim to it after a few hours’ illness, 
an event greatly lamented here. Dr. B. having formerly served in 
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one of His Majesty’s regiments here, was well known,— a universal 
favourite, a worthy clever man. 

One of the Company’s China ships, the Abercrombie, Robinson 
suiFered dreadfully from this epidemie on her voyage from Bombay 
to the Eastward, an account of which has appeared in the news- 
papers here, and is annexed. 

Our Right Honourable Governor is indulging the inhabitants 
of Madras, by forming for us an elegant new road along the south 
beach, through the government gardens up to the saluting battery, 
near to which it is in contemplation to erect a cenotirph, on which 
the statute of Sir Thomas Munro is to be placed : when completed, 
this will be one of the finest promenades, or drives, in India. 

The managers of the Laudable Societies in Calcutta, with which 
persons in all parts of India arc connected, having lately come to a 
determination to admit no more policies to be effected for indi- 
viduals residing under the presidencies of IMadras or Bombay, a 
meeting of the agents of Madras took place during hist month, and 
arrangements were made for forming a Madras Laudable .Society, 
the regulations of which have since been published. 

A good deal of sensation and animadversion has been created here 
since the last five weeks, relative to the conduct of high military 
and law authorities, towards a man named Charles Maitland, an 
individual holding a subordinate situation in the medical depart- 
ment. He is, it appears, the natural son, by a Native Christian 
woman, of a Lieut. Col. Maitland, an oHicer, formerly on this 
establishment, but now in Europe. The man imagined himself a 
British subject, and military authorities decided he was not, tried 
him by a Court Martial of Native ollicers, and ordered him to be 
flogged. The whole particulars will be forwarded you for publication. 

Chance lately threw in my way the thirteenth report of the 
Madras Auxiliary Missionary Society, (which is a branch in con- 
nexion with the London Missionary Society), published after their 
General Meeting in September last, and the ninth report of the 
Madras Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Auxiliary Society, also 
recently published. 

The former society has been established here for many years, 
and a great deal of money has been expended in supporting the 
missionaries sent from England in prosecution of its objects ^ that, 
heretofore, very little good has been effected, is a truth acknow- 
ledged by the most zealous friends of the cause, nor does the pre- 
sent report show any great improvement or afford any prospect of 
it. The trtith is, it was not until lately that proper means were 
adopted for instilling instruction into the minds of the Natives 
amongst whom the Missionaries labour. I mean by the slow and 
sure influence of education, by early inculcating its precepts, and at 
the same time enlightening the young mind, so as to enable it at an 
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early age, when most susceptible of religious impressions, to dis- 
tinguish truth from error ; the grosser the error, the more absurd 
the system to be corrected, — the greater the chance of sui)porting it 
by a more rational doctrine. For many years after the arrival of 
the first Missionaries belonging to this society here, they devoted 
themselves to preaching to the Natives, as soon as they had actpiired 
a sufficient knowledge of the language to enable thetn to do so > 
but experience soon convinced them of the absurdity of this system, 
and no benefit whatever resulted from it, at least, in making con- 
verts, nor were the Missionaries of much use in pre.iching to their 
own countrymen, because, instead of teaching a simple system of 
Christianity, they have, in general, perplexed their hearers with un- 
intelligible doctrines, not expressly delivered in scripture, but 
fashioned from the conceits, and j)assions, and prejudices of men. 

In Madras and its vicinity many schools have recently been es- 
tablished under the superintendence of the Missionaries of this 
Society j and, aided by native teachers, they seem to promise well j 
at various of the out station*^, where Missionaries are settled, nume- 
rous schools have also been founded, and from the reports of those 
who established them, they are all in a nourishing condition ; this 
is particularly stated to be the case in Trauancore, where the em- 
])loying of native teachers, and readers, is said to be found pro- 
ductive of great advantage in those schools. .Several gentlemen 
of the civil and military services have shown themselves friendly 
toward this system of disseminating instruction, and afford the 
missionaries both their countenance and support j but all sensible 
men discountenance the idea of making converts of adults, as few 
or none of them ever turn out wellj and the greater part of such as 
have embraced the Christian faith arc in general out-casts from 
their own castes. 

The Missionary at lielgaum states, in his report, that the mission 
there has been established for eight years ; * and that two convert- 
ed Brahmins and one Rajpoot were the fruits of it ; the latter apos- 
tatized 3 but the two Brahmins, after some painful circumstances 
arising from persecution, are at present stedfast 3 one is hopeful 
and one decided.’ 

The Missionary at Cuddapah mentions in his report, ‘ That a 
mission village has been formed, and a large well dug for the use 
of the inhabitants, and that he has translated, and is now revising, 
" The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and a tract on True Wisdom.’ 

A missionary at Bangalore states, that in four schools under his 
charge, the children ^ receive scriptural instruction, although con- 
siderable opposition is manifested to that description of teaching.’ 

And another of the missionaries reports, ' That a movement has 
taken place in several villages.’ 

So much for the reports 3 this mission has been very unfortunate 
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in the number of casualitiea that have occurred at various periods 
amongst its members, as many of them having paid the debt of 
nature shortly after their arrival in India, several have been obliged 
to leave the country from illness j and not a few, in consequence of 
schisms amongst themselves, have left, or been dismissed by the 
Parent Society 3 and it is lamentable to say that a spirit very different 
from that of their Divine Master, seemed to animate these reverend 
gentlemen in their temporal quarrels, but this will always be the 
case where so little discrimination is shown in the selection of indi- 
viduals as Missionaries. Amongst the labourers in the vineyard 
here we have a Missionary who spent the earlier part of his life as 
an oflicer of a man of war, but abandoned ploughing the deep, 
for the more envious task of converting the Hindoos : finding, how- 
ever, that this was a hopeless speculation, and would not turn to 
good account, he established a seminary for the education of the 
children of such as could pay him handsomely, and he seems to 
get on better in this, than he did in eitlier of his former occupations^ 
for he not only manages to satisfy the guardians of the children 
intrusted to his tuition, but he seems also satisfied with himself. 
M'e have another Missionary who originally came out to India as a 
manufacturer of gun[)owder, ‘ in charity be it spoken,’ hut lo ! he 
hath abandoned the engine for the destruction of the human race, 
and become a healer of the souls of men 3 nor has he shown any want 
of sagacity, for, besides becoming a very zealous servant of the 
London Missionary Society, he has studied worldly comforts, and 
married a lady with a goodly portion. 

Put laying individual characters aside, that there are amongst 
the missionaries men of strict fidelity, whose hearts arc engiiged in 
the task they have undertaken, and whose conduct has justly 
gained them the esteem and veneration of all classes, is a fact which 
no dispassionate observer can deny, but it is also equally notorious 
that there are too many of an opposite description, who practise 
every vice, and do the most serious injury to that sacred cause to 
which they have been delegated, and have engaged to support. 
If greater pains were taken in the choice of servants of Missionary 
Institutions, they might tend to the more rapid promotion of know- 
ledge and of religion, but the work will always be retarded while 
improper instruments arc used. 

The Wesleyan .Society is of more recent origin here, the Report 
now published being their ninth, and the number of missionaries 
employed is very circumscribed, but their exertions, their exemplary 
conduct and general manner of life, is praiseworthy and honourable, 
and would please old John himself, were he to look up amongst 
them. They are also very much engaged in the establishment of 
Schools, both in and about Madras, as well as at the few out stations 
where t^^eir Missionaries are settled. 

They have also several Chapels in and about Madras, where 
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Divine Service is regularly performed in the English and Tamil 
languages, and in the Report it is stated ‘ Respectable numbers have 
attended the house of God, to hear his word read and explained, 
and the duties of Christianity enforced. Five adults and several 
children have been baptized since the last Report.’ Alluding to 
the establishment of Sunday Schools, the following extract conveys 
some idea of the utility and progress of such institutions as JSunday 
Schools : — ^ The peculiar difficulties in establishing yunday ydiools 
in India is very remarkable j an almost entire disregard of the obli- 
gations of the Lord’s day among nominal Cdiristians, and the 
opposition of Heathens to send their children to receive such a 
particular kind of religious instruction, })resent obstacles so formid- 
able, as to be but in few cases overcome. Three English 8unday 
Schools are established one at St. 'i'homc, one at St. Thomas’s 
Mount, and one at Foonamallcc, but they arc not very numerously 
attended. Nevertheless, a beginning has been made, and the prayers 
of sincere Christians will not cease for the more efrectual extension 
of this branch of spiritual instruction over the vast population of 
India.’ 

The Missionary at Negapatam states, that ‘ Ap})lications for the 
establishment of Schools, in which Christian instruction is allowed to 
be freely impfvrted, are by no means of rare occurrence, and if our 
funds .permitted, Cliristian Schools might be formed to an indefinite 
number. Our Native congregation is increased, and many pleasing 
circumstances occur to prove that a spirit of inquiry, and in one or 
two instances, a wish to embrace Christianity, exists. 

And from Rangalore, the Missionary stationed there says t — * In 
reporting the events of this station, many causes of discourage- 
ment exist, many bitter disappointments have been cx|)crienced. 
Among the former, the want of a suitable place for Divine Worship 
may be mentioned as the most painful. When a Native is con- 
vinced, in bis judgment, of the high claims of Christianity on his 
attention, no greater hindrance to his embracing it can be thrown 
in his way, than to coniine it to a rude temporary building, or to 
make it a kind of household service. Considering the fluctuating 
character of European society in India, it is perfectly natural, and 
even reasonable for natives to conclude, that as no permanent esta- 
blishment is connected with the Mission — no ])lacc provided for 
the dead — that the Missionary, like other Eurojieans, will shortly 
quit the place, leaving them without a sacred edifice for worship, 
or a religious instructor.’ 

The same Missionary continues — ‘ Tamil and Teloogoo Tracts 
to a very considerable amount, have been distributed, as also Scrip- 
tures in Tamil, Teloogoo, Caesarese, and Hindoosthanee. It may 
be supposed, that thet • agents of Truth have not failed to manifest, 
in some degree, the pc wer with which they are invested. Did my 
limits admit, I could relate not a few cases of the striking effect 
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produced by them upon the minds of Heathens and Romanists. — 
Several of the latter, at the time, felt the force of conviction so 
powerfully as to tear away, with the greatest indignation, the 
* charms, or amulets, they had long worn suspended from tlieir necks, 
and these, together witl» their rosaries, they gave to the person 
who had delivered the tract or scripture. Some of these things 
are now in my possession. 

The Wesleyan Society have *30 extensive mission in Ceylon, 
where they are stated to have been very successful in the establish- 
ment of schools, and from the present re])ort we learn, that during 
last year 20,0t)0 children were instructed in the principles of 
Christianity. 

The Honourable the Chief Justice of the island, Sir Richard 
Ottley, in a Spcccli delivered by him at a meeting of the Auxiliary 
Wesleyan Aliasionary Society, held at Colombo, lately where he sat 
as chairman, paid a very high compliment, to the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries, and pointed out the benefits arising from their pious 
labours : an extract from his spcecli is published in the Wesleyan 
Re[)ort. 

We have here also a branch of the Church Missionary Society, 
but I have seen no lute report of their transactions, and there are 
several Missionaries at out stations in this connection ; their exer- 
tions have been directed, in a great measure, towards the establish- 
ment of schools, and their chapel, in lUash Town, is well frequented 
by Europeans, particularly on Sunday evenings. But they have 
drawn considerable obloquy on themselves by the establishment of 
a mercenary undertaking, in the shape of a printing press, the 
whole having been sent out from England for the exclusive use of 
the mission, and all materials supplied from the Barent Institution, 
enables those who have the superintendence of it here, to undersell, 
or rather, to work at a considerable lower rate than the printers 
here, who have every thing to pay for ; the consequence is, that 
the church mission press is preferred to any other, to the great in- 
jury of individual printers. But surely the society at home never 
meant their paper, ink, and types, to be thus employed in working 
at a lower rale than the established tradesmen, in printing adver- 
tisements, hand-bills, visiting and invitation cards, &c., thereby 
using matcrals supplied for the objects of the mission, in ruining 
poor individuals. 

Discontent among the Company’s Troops in India. 

Great discontent has arisen among a considerable number of the 
officers who command the troops in the East India Company’s 
service. The occasion of these discontents is thus stated in a letter, 
dated Dec. ^0, 1828 

Lord William Bentinck has brought out several new regulations. 
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I'he fact is, the Company appear to begin to recollect that their 
charter has nearly expired, and are determined (to the destruction 
of their army) to make every penny they can by reducing our pay. 
Lord Combermere, who, as Commander of the Forces, ought to be 
in Calcutta, endeavouring to increase rather than decrease our 
allowances, is now up the country, and seems to care nothing 
about the army, so long as these cuttings do not affect him. The 
Council is composed of the Gover^pr-General, l.ord Combermere, 
and the two oldest civilians in the country. Three out of these 
four arc civil servants, and they care not how much the pay of the 
military is decreased, so long as they do not sutfer by it. They 
have already reduced the pay of a Cajitain from 4.50 rupees to 2/0, 
that of a Lieutenant from 250 to 170, and that of an Knsign 
from 200 to 120 rupees jier mensem ; but only Jit a few of the 
largest stations, where there arc European regiments. This is of 
course to feel the pulse of the whole army, and if those officers 
whose pay has thus been shamefully reduced submit to it (piietly, 
there is no doubt that we shall all he put upon the same allowances. 
They have at the same time increased the pay of all the Generals 
and Brigadiers nearly a thousand rupees per month, thinking that 
without their assistance the officers of the army can do nothing. I 
hope they will lind themselves mistaken, and that we shidl be able 
to show them we are not the fools they take us for. I assure you it 
is now with the greatest difficulty that 1 can live uj)on my pay, and I 
believe I am one of the very few that do, or ever have done so. 
Should my i)ay be i educed to 120 rupees per month, it will be down- 
right starvation. \'ou have heard that one pound at home (England) 
will go as far as live in this country, and I assure you upon my 
honour it is most true. Officers in this part of the country have 
the same appearances to keep up as the King’s at home; and how 
are they to do it ? We ffatter ourselves that our army is more re- 
spectable than the King’s, at present, (I mean, we have upon the 
whole, men of better educa(i(ni and families). Who will come out 
to this villanoiis country then^ No one but ragamuffins, fugitives, 
and tinkers. Lord W. Bentinck has not, that 1 am aware of, done 
one single good action since his arrival. Grumbling will do no 
good. It is now we feel the want of the Liberty of the Press” in 
this country.’ 


The Goveunor-General. 

(From the Madras Gazette, Feb. 14.) 

The accounts from Calcutta of the Governor-General, we are 
happy to say, arc satisfactory, and mention the probable return of 
his Lordship to the Presidency, on Monday, the 2d instant. Lady 
Bentinck is represented as having left Barrackpore on the 30th 
ult. to meet his Lordship. The Right Hon. the Governor (Mr. 
Lushington) arrived at Vellore on the 25th ult, on his tour 
through the Madras provinces. 
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Plunder of Bushire. 

Accounts have been received from Bushire of the plunder of that 
place in November last, by the son of the Prince Royal of Persia, 
with a marauding force of about 1500 men, who advanced upon 
the place in the night, in three columns, and succeeded in carrying 
it. 'J'heir object being ])lunder only, they left it again, having car- 
ried off property to the amount of ‘25 lacs of rupees. The loss of 
lives has been comparatively trifling. The British residency was 
just in a state of defence, anti(‘ij)ating an attack. The little force 
manifested great steadiness and coolness, and there can be no doubt 
that had they been })Ul to the test they would have beat all the 
marauders off, but they were not tried. They could see the force ad- 
vancing, and they could hear all the noise and confusion of the at- 
tack, and the cries of the defenceless and the wounded, in their im- 
mediate neigbbouihood, as it was a remarkably still and serene 
night. Of course they could not venture beyond their walls to 
render aid, or to interfere at all. After the attack the wounded 
were laid down at the gates of the Hesideney, and the tribute thus 
paid to the English character was not suffered to go unrewarded, 
for they were brought in and dressed, and treated with all possible 
care and humanity. 


Steaming Vessels. 

Wc are glad to find that the plan of steaming vessels for the 
purpose of killing vermin and insects, and more particularly the white 
ant, is coming into use here. The Comet steamer was yesterday 
hauled alongside of the Penang Merchant and by means of ap- 
paratus prepared for the occasion, her .steam was applied to that 
purpose in this vessel for several hours j the object was most com- 
pletely attained. In addition to this mode of elTecting it, another 
valuable proof of its superiority to smoking, was displayed in this 
instance. Every leaky jilace in the vessel was shown by the water 
oozing out of it, and in this manner several leaks, which could not be 
before discovered, were made manifest. Thesteam itself, which escaped 
like smoke, could not be seen in the day-light, but the water oozing 
out, is of course visible in any light. The expense of this mode of 
cleansing a vessel is very moderate, and far more complete than any 
other yet known ; in fact no other has ever been found effectually 
to destroy the white ant, not even sinking vessels, we believe, 
which is infinitely more tedious and more expensive, and with large 
ships out of the question. 

The passengers of the Broxbournebury and Cornwall^ left town 
yesterday morning in three steamers, which all started together, 
and a highly interesting spectacle it was, to witness this striking 
illustration of the rapid progress which has been made in the intro-i 
duction into India of this invaluable mode of conveyance. Ten 
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years ago — ay, even six, who would have ventured to aflirni that in 
three or four years we should have eight or nine steam vessels plying 
on the Hooghly ? 

The steamers that started yesterday morning for Saugor, were the 
Emulous, the Telica, and the Firefly. The former took the lead at 
starting in this interesting aquatic race, the Firefly pressed her 
close on the quarter, and last, not least, came the ])retty little Telica. 
Her position in the race, however,, is to be ascribed to her being 
deeper than usual. Chandpaul Ghaut was crowded at an early hour. 


The Neilgherrv Hills. 

Some months ago we published the substance of some information 
received by us relative to the Neilgherry Hills, which was more 
recently submitted to the public in a more authentic shape in the 
" Government Gazette.’ Wc have lately been favoured with a 
further communication on the same subject : 

‘ Travelling from Calicut to the hills by palanquin, cannot be con- 
sidered expensive, when a distance of 178 miles may be performed 
for 50 rupees. Nothing, however, is to be had on the hills. Houses 
must be engaged for the visitor, previous to his arrival, else he may 
find himself without a habitation ; and even a cottage will cost him 
^00 rupees a month. The houses arc in general low, with small rooms, 
which are best suited to the coldness of the climate. Living (inde- 
pendent of European articles) is exceedingly cheap. IJeef and mut- 
ton are plentiful j turkeys one and two rupees each ; ducks three or 
four rupees a dozen j and fowls one rujiec a dozen. Food for servants 
and horses is equally abundant and reasonable. There is good shoot- 
ing of elk, boar, &c. for which a rifle will be necessary. Pointers 
and setters are of use. Greyhounds unnecessary. Peer and sherry 
are the favourite liquors, and next in succession, Madeira and Port. 
Claret is seldom touched. 

^ White jackets or light clothes of any description are never worn. 
The gentlemen require all the warm clothing requisite in Europe ; 
and for the ladies, silks, bombazines, warm bonnets, cloaks, and 
stockings, with thick shoes, are indispensable. It is necessary for 
the traveller to take with him his household servants, or else he wall 
find great difficulty, if not impossibility, to suj)j)ly himself j and 
should they once fall sick, nothing could prevent their returning to 
the low country. The only chance, however, of keeping them well, 
is to clothe them as warmly as can be, in flannel jackels, cloth coats, 
trowsers, worsted stockings, and English shoes. As the only furni- 
ture found in the houses at the hills is a bed, tables, and a few chairs 
and carpets, it is necessary to take wliatever else the traveller 
thinks necessary to his comfort. Chintz curtains for beds 
and windows are requisite, and brass rods and knobs for the latter. 
As all the houses are provided with fire-grates, the visitor will be in ' 
want of fire-rugs, fire-irons, fenders, and hearth-brushes ; none of 
which things are to be bought on the hills. Warm boat cloaks, and 

Onental Herald, Fol 22. ^ 
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extra quantities of flannel and blankets, will be highly useful 
together with books, stationary, umbrellas, parasols, and all knick 
knacks for decorating a house. Much furniture is unnecessary, a; 
there are seldom more than three rooms in a house, together witl 
the sleeping apartments, every requisite for which must be con- 
veyed thither. Jirass pins for hanging hats and cloaks on, are alsc 
desirable.’ 


Fatal Affray in Persia. 

Tabreez, February 20, 1829. 

* Knowing you to be much interested in Persian affairs, and a cir- 
cumstance of great political importance having occurred at Tehran 
ten days ago, I thought 1 would have the pleasure to communicate 
it to you myself, and shall be glad if it renders my letter acceptable 
to you. Mr. (Jrybydotf, the Russian ambassador, with his suite 
and guard of Possacks, in all, I believe, thirty- live })Cople, left this 
place for the ('ourt of Tehran, about two months ago, on a mission, 
from the emperor, of congratulation to the king, on the late treaty 
of peace between this country and Russia. This treaty, which you 
have no doubt seen, grants a power to the subjects of the respective 
kingdoms to go to and fro unmolested j but tl»e ambassador on his 
way thought fit to collect all the Armenians he could find, even 
such as were slaves in the time of Aga Mahmoud Khan. At 
Caobine he interfered in those matters so much as to give great 
offence amongst the peo[)le, by punishing very severely a Mohamme- 
dan, who was the neighbour merely of a man that had bought an 
Armenian slave, of which he was accused of being the accessory, 
although he was perfectly guiltless j this excited the indignation of 
the people so much, that he was seriously advised to depart, or they 
would not answer for his personal safety. Arrived at Tehran, every 
attention was paid him, a guard of honour being appointed him, 
and greater respect shown, I understand, than even to the splendid 
mission of General Yermouloff. Rut he chose to raise every 
possible grievance respecting those claims of the Armenian and 
Georgian subjects. The king’s eunuch, Aga Yhacoub, formerly, an 
Armenian, but now a Mohammedan more than twenty years, having- 
plundered the king to the amount of -40,000 or 50,000 tomauns, 
fled to the Russian ambassador’s for refuge, and he protected him 
against the claims of the king, and in contempt of his authority. 
He also granted refuge to two Armenians who had murdered a 
Mohammedan : but even this the Government overlooked, and com- 
promised the affair with the relatives of the deceased. Many other 
instances I could name of his interfering in the affairs of the 
Georgians and Armenians, even in contempt of the Persian Govern- 
ment : amongst others, he required two Armenian women being 
given up to him belonging to Allaya Khan, who were formerly 
Turkish slaves, brought from Van during the last war between this 
country and Turkey : these women did not seek his protection, but, 
on the contrary, wished to remain at Tehran, but he chose to con- 
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jiider them as Armenian subjects, and that they should return to 
their country. The king remonstrated, and even condescended to 
send the women to the ambassador’s residence, under the charge of 
one of hia eunuchs, in order that they might be ({uestioned by him 
as to the fact alluded to ; but he refused to question them in 
the presence of the eunuch, whom he very ill treated and sent away, 
detaining the women by force, and contrary to the king's orders. 
From what I can learn, by the accounts already received, these 
women were treated very barbarously by the liussians. In the 
morning they made their escape, and ran through the streets crying 
aloud for vengeance. This excited the indignation of the po[)ulaee, 
who advanced, with menacing threats, to the residence of the ambas- 
sador. His house was then protected by about 100 of the king’s 
guards, and from 20 to 30 Cossacks, 'riiese wTre ordered to lire iqion 
the populace, and they killed six men. 'I'his exasperated the mob to 
tlie greatest height. The bodies of these men were tlit n exposed in 
six different mosques, and the moolahs excited the peojile to fury, 
calling upon them for revenge on the murderers, 'j'he po])ulaee was 
then increased to about 30,000, irillamcd by strong religious feeling, of 
the sacrifice of six Mussulmans by the Muscovite inlidels ; nothing 
could stem their rage, and they went forward, resolved upon their 
utter destruction. The king, in the mean time, lu'aring of the 
tumult, ordered out 2,0<^0of the troops, or Tonhosses, to the rescue 
of the Russians, and sent his son, Ali Shah, to their personal as- 
sistance. The prince, at the risk of his life, succeeded in saving 
one of the ambassador’s secretaries and two Cossacks ; with these 
exceptions tlie whole of the Russians were massacred, the exact 
number of which 1 cannot ascertain, but tliey are estimated to be 
30 at least. Such was the violence of the mob, that, to save young 
Maltzoif, they were obliged to carry liiiii iii a box through the 
street for protection, to tlie palace. Mr. (irybydolT, it is said, was 
killed by a blow from a stone m the temple : the pcojile, seeing 
him fall, then rushed into the house, and iiiurderod every Russian 
they could meet with. This horrible event lias caused great cmi- 
sternation in the two (Toverumeuts, both here and at 'j’eliran. 'J'he 
king has sent to say that he will oiler every indemnity to Russia 
which she may require for so horrible an outrage*, over wliich he 
had no controul, and did his utmost to prevent. Ills Maje-^ty over- 
looked many provocations of the Ambassador, that nolliing might 
occur to disturb the peace with Russia; and so tamely did be sub- 
mit to them, that it excited great iudigiiation amongst the people, 
and it is a general opinion, that bad the King gone into the midst 
of them during this insurrection, they would have sacriliced him to 
their fury ; as it was, he was obliged to keep the door ot his ark''- 
shut. That the Russians brought upon themselves this horrid 
catastrophe, there can be no doubt : not that this is offered lor an 
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excuse for one of the most barbarous and outrageous deeds which 
has ever disgraced the annrds of this or any other country. Mes- 
sengers are immediately going off to the Court of St. Petersburgh, 
and it will soon be seen what steps they take to revenge this out- 
rage on the dignity of the sovereign and tlie murder of his people : 
but I hope this deplorable event will not involve this country in any 
costly conse(inences, though the result of it can by no means be anti- 
cipated. His Royal Highness is jdunged in the deepest grief on the 
occasion, and has ordeied a general mourning amongst the people j 
and I never saw him so deeply afflicted. 1 had the honour of an 
audience with him yesteiday, and mentioned my intention of 
writing to you, which he particularly wished me to do. You bad 
heard, perhaps, of his Royal Highness’s intention to visit St. Pe- 
tersburgh this spring, which I need not say is tor a time postponed.’ 


Tuadk at Sinoapokk. 

The following is an extract of a letter from a commercial house 
at JSingaporc, dated .fanuary Id ; 

* Since we had the pleasure of addressing you per Scipio, a very 
important change has taken place in the demand fur cotton twist in 
the China market. It has now been introduced into the interior, 
(formerly it was confined to the province of Canton), and the 
merchants from the northern provinces had purchased every bale 
in the market of low numbers at 48 dollars, pa}ing the duty also. 
Our correspondent from China writes us, that they have no doubt 
but it will now become an extensive ai tide of trade. The East 
India (kmijiany have ordered out 1000 hales this season. The 
Americans in your jiort will no doubt take an early advantage of 
the rise in price and demand, they having it in tlieir power to take 
it direct to China. Our produce continues at the same price as 
when we last wTote, with the exception of sugar, of which the jirice 
is merely nominal, (here being little or none in the market. 
English iron is in fair demand at 15/. per ton. We sold about 200 
tons per Finucis IWtfson at this price, and nail iron at 17/. 
Swedish steel is in great demand at 14 and 1.5 Spanish dollars per 
tub, and Sw’edish iron at about 21/. per ton. Freights still continue, 
low. The Jacob loaded at ('anton, and transhipj)ed her cargo here 
at 10/. per ton. The shipping charges at this place amounted to 
about one per cent, on the value of the goods.’ 

The trade in cotton twist or yarn referred to in the above letter is 
entirely new, and has been increasing from year to year. In 18ld, 
two years after the ()])eiiing of the East India trade, the quantity 
exported' was only C24 lbs. F^ven in 1823 it wasonlv 121,500 lbs. 
In 182G it was 9 1 9,387 lbs., and in 1 827 it was 3,OG3,55G lbs., and the 
declared value 273,990/. The trade down to that year was confined 
to our own possessions, and China was not tried until last season on 
account of the Company’s monopoly, although it was obvious that 
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the trade was far better suited to that country than to India,' — raw 
cotton being an export from the one, and an import into the other. 
It is amusing to sec the East India Company, after neglecting to 
supply the market for at least years, now following the example 
of the free trade at an humble distance. With res])cct to iron, we 
have only to observe that a commodity, which is worth in England 
only Gl. or 7^- per ton, is selling in India without ditliculty at 15/. 
In 18*27, we find that India, chiclly through the free trader, was 
supplied with no less than 17^1-7 tons of British iron, while, the 
East India Company sui)])licd (diina, having twice the jmpulation 
of India, and four times its wealth and industry, with no more than 
1973 tons, or less than one-cighth part of that. 


Mit. Warden. 

From the Bomhmj Courier, Dec. 27, 18*28. 

Mr. Romer, Sir Charles Malcolm, Sir Lionel Smith, and a 
numerous party of the friends of Mr. Warden, assembled at the 
Chief Secretary’s house in the Fort on Friday, for the purpose of 
presenting a farewell address to that gentleman on the occasion of 
his approaching departure to England. At 1 1 o’clock Sir Lionel 
Smith, accompanied by the gentlemen present, delivered the ad- 
dress, with the following expression of their sentiments : 

' Mr, Warden, your frieigis now assembled have commissioned me 
to announce and deliver to you this farewell address. I could wish 
it had fidlen on one better qualified to do justice to their feelings, 
and to your merits ; but I accepted the courtesy of their selection, be- 
cause I largely and sincerely participate in the intended compliment. 

‘ Sir, these are occasions which impart alike both pain and plea* 
sure. They bring regret on those contemplating their long separa- 
tion from valued friends, and they bring pleasure, as the means of 
manifesting our affection for those individuals who have passed a 
long career in our society, marked by the exercise of many amiable 
virtues. 

' Sir, if there arc few of your original cotemporarics present to 
partake in the gratification of the tributes now offered you, it will 
give you pleasure to find their high opinion of you confirmed by 
those who, with less pretensions in experience, ctpuilly appreciate 
the sterling qualities of your character, the recollection of which we 
may hope will prompt many here to follow in the same good course, 
shewing an example of 33 years of public service, honourably re- 
cognized by Government, and an exam|)le in private life, cherished 
by the parting applause of a large circle of friends. I will now. 
Sir, read to you our recorded sentiments, sincerely hoping they may 
afford you that solace and gratification in your retirement, which it 
is our object and our wish to confer : 
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“ To Francis Warden, Esquire. 

Dear Sir, — On the occasion of your return to England, it is 
impossible that those who have any knowledge of the high station 
you have so long held in the society of Bombay, can allow you to 
depart without conveying to you a proof that they are not insensible 
to the claims you have established on their friendship and respect. 

“ During thirty-three years which you have passed in this island, 
the generous hospitality of your roof, while it was enjoyed by all 
classes of the service, and of the community, was extended equally 
to the strangers who visited us, and especially to the young and in- 
experienced on their first rcacliing the shores of India. 

“ Your public-spirited activity to originate or promote every mea- 
sure brought forward for improving and beautifying the island, 
our public buildings, the statuary which adorns the Fort, and the 
extension of our roads for salubrious recreation, combine to com- 
memorate. 

** The records of our public charities attest how much they are in- 
debted to your liberal support ; but the many instances in which 
you have stretched out a helping hand to merit in distress, and 
have dried uj) the tears of the widow and the orphan, are enrolled in 
a higher record. 

As a token that these virtues will not soon be forgotten among 
us, it is our desire, while we olFcr you the expression of our 
warmest personal attachment, to request your acceptance of a piece 
of plate, with the following inscription : 

“ Tresented to Francis Warden, Esq., by his friends, as a mark of 
the high sense they entertain of his private virtues, and of his 
generous exertions to promote the interests and happiness of this 
society, during thirty-three years. Bombay, a. d., 1828 .” ^ 

^ We subscribe ourselves with great truth and regard, ever yours, 
John Malcolm, J. J, Sparrow, John Komer, Charles Malcolm, 
Lionel Smith, and above sixty gentlemen of the H. C. service, and 
of the community of Bombay. 

Mr. Warden spoke in reply to the following effect : 

'Gentlemen, — I receive this address, and accept the valuable token 
you proffer to me with sentiments of the liveliest gratitude. After 
so long and uninterrupted a residence in this island, after having 
witnessed the various revolutions which have occured in its so- 
ciety, during that lengthened period, and to which a community 
like India is so constantly exposed 3 after being doomed to mourn 
and regret, year after year, the loss, in the departure to their native 
land, of a very numerous list of esteemed and respected cotem- 
poraries in all branches of the service, and not insensible to the 
obstticles that opposed the formation of new ties of intimacy, 1 
thought, at one time, gentlemen, I am free to confess, that I should 
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have bidden adieu to Bombay, and quitted the shores of India, with 
sensations of subdued concern ^ for it was not unnatural in me to 
apprehend, that with a few endeared exceptions, endeared to me by 
long habits of confidential intercourse, I had out-lived and out- 
resided those friends and acquaintances on whose attachment I may 
have established some claims to consideration. The distinguished 
and honourable proof of approbation, however, which 1 have this 
day received, supported as it is by so highly respectable an as- 
sembly, and more especially the flattering inscription with which 
you propose so indelibly to commemorate my connection with the 
establishment of this presidency, have dissipated those impressions, 
and forcibly awakened in me those affections which I had early im- 
bibed, for a society in which I have jiassed the best period of my 
existence most happily, and, as I have this day the high gratifica- 
tion of being assured, in some degree, usefully in promoting the 
interests of the Presidency. That assurance I shall ever cherish 
with those proud sentiments of gratulation, which the respectable 
and independent body from which it has emanated, is so powerfully 
calculated to inspire. 

' If, gentlemen, the value of the token this day presented to me 
could be possibly enhanced in my estimation, it has been so, or at 
least it has been rendered the more acceptable from h Jiving been 
conveyed to me through the medium of that gallant and accom- 
plished officer, who has done me the honour of olHciating as your 
representative on this occasion. 1 thank him for the sentiments, 
with which he has so kindly and eloquently spoken of me. I thank 
him the more cordially, under a conviction that those sentiments 
have been dictated by that honourable sincerity for which his 
character is so justly esteemed and respected. Gentlemen, the 
official situations which I have tilled under this Government, have 
afforded me a full opportunity of forming a judgment on the charac- 
ters of those eminent officers, who, during the last thirty years, have 
been selected for the responsible and arduous office ot conciliating 
and maintaining the discipline of an Indian army. It will be no 
disparagement to the reputation of those officers, when I say, that I 
have not known one whose claims to the exercise of that important 
command have been superior to those of Sir Lionel Smith 5 for, 
with equal qualifications, he has the advantage of a long and 
active experience in India, which they had not j that experi- 
ence, combined with his known attachment to the Natives in 
general, and to the Native soldiery in particular j and with the 
thorough knowledge which he has acquired of the delicate structure 
and composition of an Indian army, point him out as the fittest suc- 
cessor for the vacancy about to be created by the return to England 
of our Commander-in-chief, Sir Thomas Bradford — a name, gentle- 
men, which I cannot mention but with the strongest feelings of 
private esteem and of public admiration, associated, as it so nobly 
is, with the renown of the British arms 5 I cannot deny myself the 
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expression of a hope that the long and brilliant service of Sir Lionfjl 
Smith may be rewarded by a permanent nomination to the com- 
mand of an army devoted to his person. The nomination would be 
hailed with enthusiasm by the unanimous voice of his comrades, 
and, above all, a consideration at all times of the first importance 
to the popularity of our rule, and to the security of our 
by the affectionate voice of the Native branch of ari^j 6f 
Bombay. Gentlemen, by the proceedings of this day^^ M|£h I 
have so imperfectly expressed iny deep sense of gratuude 
obligations you have conferred upon me, you have raijW 'wy^* 
character in self-respect and self-estimation. You hajyc^rowtied 
and rewarded the termination of my career in India to tihe full 
measure of my ambition.’ 


New Settlement in the Dekhan. 

The following Proclamation, by the Rajah of Sattarah, has, we 
understand, been lately circulated throughout his dominions, and is 
worthy of general publicity for the gratifying evidence it contains 
of the zeal with which the Rajah is co-operating with the Bombay 
Government to render Mahabuleshwar a popular place of resort. 
His highness has already made an excellent road from Sattarah to 
Mahabuleshwar, and intends this year to carry it on as far as the head 
of the Par Ghaut, which is the boundary of his territories. The Go- 
vernment of the Presidency will, we learn, complete the remainder 
to Mhar, at the head of the Bancote River : bungalows are also 
to be built on the line of road for the occupation of travelleifs. The 
delightful coolness of the climate, and the convenience of its situation, 
therefore warrants the belief that Mahabuleshwar will soon become 
a favorite and fashionable rusticating spot during the hot months, 
while its advantages as a depot for invalid oflicers and soldiers, will, 
we are sure, amply repay the expense incurred by Government in 
its establishment. The hospitals for the troops are said be in a 
state of great forwardness, and one of the ablest and most intelligent 
surgeons of the esUiblishment has been appointed to the medical 
duties. 


' Proclamation by his Highness ih.e Rajah of Sattarah* 

*Be it known to all the subjects of his Highness the Rajah of 
Sattarah (Sreemunt Meha Raj Shri Meha Raj Chitraputte.) 

* Near Joule there is a mountain, on the east of which is the 
Tac Ghaut, on the west near Prutup Ghurh in the Kindrore Ghaut, 
and the Coorottee Ghaut is to the south. On the north side, and in 
one corner of this mountain, is Mahabuleshwar, and the source of 
the holy Krishna. On the summit, near this place, is a spot called 
Nher, or ttie Wilderness, the air of which is remarkably fine during 
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the hot.weather» in consequence of which his Excellency Sir John 
Malcolm, and English gentlemen, have built houses for themselves 
and barracks for the soldiers. 

'We likewise intend building on that spot. In order that all 
necessaries may be at hand, merchants should settle on the moun- 
tains, and form a Pettah there, which certainly will flourish, as trade 
will be drawn into this channel, in consequence of a road which it is 
our intention to make over the Phar Ghaut. 

' Here then there shall be a Pettah, and it shall be called Malcolm 
Petk ; and it .shall be ])rotccted, and it shall flourish. 

‘ God Save the King !’ 


Great Gun at Beejapoor. 

A correspondent at Beejapoor has sent us a circumstantial ac- 
count of the firing of a gun — not one of your paltry pop-gun 24- 
pounders, but of the great great-gun of Beejapore. VVe have often 
heard of this monstrous specimen of an engine of destruction, but 
ever imagined that, like the huge fowling-pieces at Beckwith’s, on 
Snow-hill, it was only meant for a kind of chef-d’oeuvre of the ma- 
nufacturer’s, got up to exhibit the extent of his skill. It appears 
however to have all the properties of- the pigmy artillery, as the 
following account will show : — 

' To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 

* Sir — It may be interesting to those of your readers, who have vi- 
sited Palmyra in the Deckan, to hear that the large gun on the S. W. 
bastion of this city, was charged by order of the Rajah (with 40 
seers, about lOOlbs, of powder) and tired yesterday evening, at 
' sunset. 

'The powder, from its coarse quality, threw forth an immense vo- 
lume of smoke, which was truly grand, although the report was 
weak in comparison to what was expected, perhaps equal to that of 
a 42-pounder. The gun shook the frame, and rebounded on the 
wall without any injury. 

' This circumstance excited a degree of sensation amongst the in- 
habitants (10,000), many had left their houses with their families 
10 and 15 miles : and every Bunyian shutting his shop and retiring 
from its walls. The gun had been discharged by Aurungzebe 
150 years before. 

‘ The muzzle has the figure of a lion’s head, with an elephant walk- 
ing into its mouth. The dimensions, inside 2, and outside 4§ 
feet diameter 3 in length, 12|,feet; circumference 13^ feet 3 through- 
out inside chamber 14 inches, diameter 5 feet. 

' His Highness has been here ten days, and will move on the 11th 
current to Ukulkote, afterwards to Punderpoor, Pultun, and Sing- 
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her, returning to Satarrah by the 15th proximo. His retinue con- 
sists of a pan of the body guard, 100 horse, 300 irregular horse, 
and 200 Bombay infantry; 10 elephants, 154 camels, besides 2000 
fpllowers. The greatest order prevails, and every article is strictly 
paid for in the different villages. The cultivators of ground, instead 
of considering his visit as in former times, a curse, now hail his 
visits as a blessing in every respect. — Beejapoor, Jan. 6. 


Remarkable Occurrence at Madras. 

The new year has been ushered in with the usual festivities. The 
Right Honourable the Governor gave a large dinner party on New 
Year’sDay; and at about half-past 9 o’clock proceeded to the banquet- 
ingroom, which was soon filled with a gay assemblage. The splendid 
picture presented to the Right Honorable the Governor, by the Earl 
of Bowis, of his illustrious ancestor the Great Clive, was, on this 
occasion, decorated with laurels, and under it was suspended the 
portrait of Josiah Webbe, Esquire, to which the following extract 
from the answer of Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General of 
India, and formerly Governor of this Presidency, to the address to 
his Lordship from the settlement of Madras in August last, was 
affixed : 

‘ Under my immediate and excellent predecessor. Lord Clive, 
the true principles of Indian government had been worked up to 
the highest pitch of elevation. Through every part of the admi- 
nistration there prevailed an exalted sense of honour, a proud 
integrity, an extraordinary display of zeal and activity in the dis- 
charge of every public duty. Mine was only the humble task of 
keeping up what had been so happily established. Of the acts of 
my successors 1 can have but little knowledge. But your late 
lamented governor, and my esteemed friend, was, at the time I have 
been speaking of, associated with other great names, — Webbe, Close, 
and a long list of living characters, whom it might be invidious to 
mention, and engaged in the same distinguished career.’ 

At 12 o’clock, the Right Honorable the Governor led his 
Highness the Naib-i-Mooktar to the gallery, in which a supper, 
served up in the most elegant style, was laid, and his Highness 
did not leave the scene of hospitality and gaiety until about one 
o’clock. 

We were sorry on this occasion to be witnesses to the display of 
one of those ebullitions of furious passion and sanguinary vengeance 
which unfortunately are of no unfrequent occurrence in Asiatic 
history. A trooper of the body guard, who was off duty and in his 
undress, had come to see the iamasha, and, for this purpiose, had 
introduced himself into the gallery of the banqueting room, from 
which one of the government peons, knowing that he had no per- 
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mission to be there, desired him to move. A dispute arose between 
them, but the trooper in the end was driven down the steps of the 
banqueting room by the peon and other servants, and in going away 
he was heard to threaten the peon with revenge, saying that he 
would make marks upon his badge that would teach him how to 
insult a sepoy. This was about eleven o’clock. It appears that 
the trooper, after reflecting some time upon the disgrace he tiiought 
he had suffered, went to the barracks for his pistols, where he 
arrived at twelve o’clock. Having got in and secured them, and 
two cartridges with bullets, he made a pretence for (putting the 
barracks, and thus getting out he proceeded towards the banquet- 
ing room, having loaded his pistols on the bridge. He then pro- 
ceeded to the steps leading up to the terrace in front of the bamiuet- 
ing room. Shortly after his Highness the Naib came down with 
the Governor, got into his carriage and went away. When the 
Governor with liis staff were returning up the stairs, the peon, 
whom the trooper was in search of, appeared to be coming down 
the stairs — the trooper took from his girdle one pistol, and shutting 
his eyes, he fired it at the person he took for the peon, and witli 
his left hand held the other pistol to his own breast. The right 
hand pistol went off, and the ball struck a servant of Delawar 
Khan, one of his Highness the Nabob’s Moonshees, who was in a 
line with the peon on the lower steps, attending upon his master, 
waiting for the carriage to convey him away. The wounded man 
was sent to the general hospital, and, we are happy to say, is doing 
well 3 and, cc)nsi(lering the excited state of the trooper’s feelings, it 
is fortunate no injury was done to any other person, which may be 
ascribed to the pistol having been held so close to the man’s back, 
that though it burnt the flesh and his jacket, the ball did not pass 
through, but was found lodged in the top of his shoulder, and 
easily taken out by Doctor Shee, of the 13th Dragoons, who was 
luckily present on the spot. This pistol seems to have been dropped 
immediately after it was fired. The pistol which the infatuated 
man intended for his own destruction, and pointed to his stomach, 
missed fire. When he found this was the case, he threw it down 
also, ran away, and succeeded in making his escape. At about 
eleven o’clock the next morning, however, he was seized by the 
Subidar Major of the body guard, of fScid Hussun, and was delivered 
over to the civil power, and has since made a full confession, 
entirely confirming this statement. He is only eighteen years 
old. — Govt. Gaz. Jan. 5. 
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The Happy Night. 

(Literally versified from the Arabic of Almokry). 

I. 

As the glorious sun was setting 
Whispered Fatima to me ; 

“ When the star of night is risen, 

“ Ahmed ! I will haste to to thee !” 

II. 

Soft as the gloom the morning pierces, 

Lightly as the zephyrs play 

On the lake’s unruflled surface, 

Footsteps bounding come this way. 

III. 

At her approach reviv’d is nature. 

Round me all things perfume breathe, 

Flowers their sweetest scents discover. 

Shine their beauties from beneath. 


IV. 

As the student with devotion 

Each holy })age with rapture views. 

Of each light steps I kiss the traces 
Shewn by the faintly-pressed dews. 

V. 

Night o’er all her emj)irc stretches. 

And all things sleep but love alone, 

There this earthly angel seated. 

Her charms the beauteous moon out-shone. 

VI. 

Now I clasp her to my bosorm 
And now her lips, to mine I press j 

But unfurl’d is morning’s standard, 

To summon both from happiness. 

VII. 

Alas ! and thus our fond endearments 
Day and Aite alike suspend. 

O night Alkadr,* night of glory ! 

To favour lovers’ joys descend ! 

* The night of glory and power, on which God disposed all things, with wis- 
dom, is much revered by the ftlohdinmeddns, and is believed to be renewed eveiy 
year. It is the most fortunate of all seasons. On that night the Koran, which 
had existed from all eternity, was transported by the command of God, from the 
seventh heaven, to that of the moon, which is the lowest of the seven. From 
this heaven, Gabriel communicated the whole book to Mahomet by small portions 
at a time,— so small indeed, that twenty-three years were required to communi- 
cate it. 
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Reports of Proceedings in the Country, for Opposing the 
East India Monopoly. 

[Since the rising: of Parliament, there has been a general relaxation of the efforts making 
in the Country, to oppose, by petition, the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter. 
Nevertheless, there have been already presented to both Houses not less than fifty Petitions 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland, so that the subject has taken deep root, and will 
greatly increase in interest between (his and the next Session In the mean time, and in 
order to keep the matter continually before the eyes of the public, we give insertion, in our 
present Number, to the reports selected for our last, and then omitted for want of room; 
and shall continue to make this Journal a faithful Record of all that transpires (as far as 
we can obtain the retmisite information) in every part of the kingdom , being convinced 
of the great importance of collecting together, in one convenient and accessible rcpositoiy, 
the scattered opinions and resolutions winch will very soon become desirable matter of 
reference— and aciiuirc a degree of importance that it may not, in the eyes of some, be 
now supposed to possess.] 


Public Meeting on the East India Company’s Monopoly. 

From the Lancaster Gazette, 

On Thursday last, a mooting nas held at tho Town-liall, in this town, 
to consider tho propriotv of jiolitionin^ tho Loj^islatiiro against tlu; 
renewal of tho cluirtor of the Hast India Coiniiany. 

On the motion of Mr. Aldorinan On i-s, the Mayor took tlio chair. 

The object of tho mooliiif;’ was piTspicnonsly stated by tin* Mayor, 
who mentioned several facts, siteuint;' the lu'cessity in the present state 
of the kingdom, and the jiroprielv as a measnre of justice and policy 
towards the Eastern nations under Jlrilish donniiion, of opening, as 
early as practicable, a free trade to those eonntnes. llis Worshi]) 
then invited the meetin^^ wliieli was nn morons and higldy res])eetabli!, 
to a calm discussion of this most iinportaiit subject. 

Mr. Alderman Oili s said, that he should only trespass for a short 
time upon the attention of the meelini;, as then* were donbtl(\ss other 
jrentlemen present, who had better opportunities of stndyinu the tpies- 
tion, and preparinu- themselves for tlie occasion. There wais one subject, 
however, of fijreat importfinee, to which he innsl advert. It was im- 
possible for any one to contemplate the present aspect of the country, 
without fcelinu's of dec]) coniniiseration for the operative inuiiiifac- 
turers. They were now' endiirinn; privations and distress almost without 
example, and were rapidly apjiroaehjnj; the state ot destitution which 
prevailed in 182.5. Their distress arose from no fault ol their own, 
but from causes over which they had no eonirol, from a redundance of 
population, and overproduetioii of manufactured ]>oods ; hut whatever 
the cause mij^ht he, the present state of aftairs was of so forniidahle a 
nature as to call for the serious consideration of the public. It was 
absolutely necessary to provide some otlier market for tlu* manufac- 
tured produce of this country, and he was not able to ])oint to any 
other quarter than the East for an outlet to our goods. Yet tlu* East 
India Company’s Charter had uudouhtedly contributed to jirevent the 
extension of the eoiunierce and iiiannfiictnres of the kingdom. No 
person was allowed to land without a license, and those who were so 
allowed, were only permitted to travel a .short distance towards the 
interior. The propriety, and indeed the necessity of opening the trade 
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in this direction, at the expiration of the term of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, was so clearly proved, that when the question was 
brought before Parliament it could meet with very little opposition, 
and there could be no doubt, but the members for this borough would 
give every support to a measure of such vital importance to the 
country. Before submitting the motion, which had been put into his 
hands, he would read a portion of a newspaper, which he thought 
worth the attention of the meeting. Mr. Giles here read the following 
extract ; ‘ It has been stated, that owing to the prejudices of the 

Natives, no importation of British goods, beyond that of a few hundred 
pounds^ worth of scissors and needles for the use of British residents, 
could ever make its way into IndiA” The best commentary upon all 
which, is, that in the year 1818, woollen goods were exported from this 
country to India, of the official value of £500, (HK); in 1827, £040,000. 
In 1814, the plain calicos that were exported from Great Britain to 
India, measured 200,000 yards ; in 1827, 20,000, OiM) yards. In 1813, 
the printed calicos exported hence to India, measured, ()(M1,0(K) ; in 1827, 
14,0(R),0()0 yards. To prove even the recent and enormous growth of 
the export trade to our Indian empire, it is also stated, that so short a 
time ago as in the year 1824, there was exportcal of cotton varn to 
India, 105,(XH) lbs., and in 1827, 4, 000, 000 lbs. But cotton yarn must 
be first put in the loom befon* it can be made available for consump- 
tion ; so here is a proof, not only of the extent to whicl> India, under a 
relaxation of the monopoly, has overcome ‘ her pnjndices,’ so far as 
to prefer the staple manufacture of this country to her own, but of her 
power to extend her native cotton manufacture, tlirongh the use of 
cotton twist supplied by England, simultaneously with her consumydion 
of British calicos, the product of her own, or ot \inerican raw cotton. 
Among other fruits of the monoymly it apj>earsthat we have bad cotton, 
bad rice, and many bad things from India, which would all be improved 
in quality, were Englishmen enabh'dto procei'd thitherto cultivate the 
soil and to settle. The change which has taken ydace in the article of 
indigo, is adduced as a striking instance of what would hapyien, was 
the culture of Indian yu-oduce generally free. That article is now 
grown by private English traders, who have permission to visit the 
interior districts, and in cons(*((uence, its reyuitation and value are so 
raised as to beat every other out of market. Allow the trade to be 
thrown open to the culture of Englishnu'ii, relieve them Iroin the unfiiir 
burthen and embarrassmmit laiil upon all private residents in the 
interior of the country, the raw material from nearly the worst, will 
tjien have fair play and ywove the skilful hand, into which it shall have 
fallen.’ The worthy Alderman concluded by moving the first resolu- 
tion. 

Benjamin Dockray, Esq., in seconding the rosolution, said that 
success in the endeavours which are using in inanv yiarts of the king- 
dom, on the present occasion, will depend on the zealous co-operation of 
tliose who arc convinced of the extensive good, wdiich is to be hoped 
for by this measure. Laiic.aster is a small yilacc', but it would be an 
unworthy excuse for declining to lend our iissistance, that as all we 
can do is but little, therefore tiiat little we will not do. But it is the 
privilege of every good cause, and every meritorious course of action, 
that no part of what is done is without its value. On the present 
occasion, all the exertion that can be ayiplied will not be more than is 
necessary to accomplish the object in view. At the reiunval of the 
Charter of the East India Company in 1814, petitions and deputations 
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were sent to London, and great eflbrts employed to resist tlic influence 
of the Company ; and >ct all which was obtained, in relaxation of the 
Company's exclusive privileges, was comparativcdy inconsiderable; 
and the new-acquired rights were accompanied by siich difliciilties and 
obstacles of various kinds, as might have seemed sutlicient to render 
them of little value or efl'ect. If much more is accomplished now, it 
will be because, to the representations made by the principal towns, 
such as Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow, are addoil 
the pressing representations of numerous places of secondary impor- 
tance. Collectively they are the demonstration of a general uniformity 
of public sentiment, to which the Legislature never fails to lend a com- 
pliant attention. There are peculiarities in the present crisis of the 
country, which give a double importance, at this time, to the question 
of opening the resources of the East, as extensiv ely as possible, to 
British enterprise and industry. The rapid increase which has arisen 
recently in the productive powers of machinery, the rising commercial 
spirit of other nations since the peace, the demonstrations on the part 
of the United States in particular, of a policy restricting our commerce 
with them, the continual accumulation of English capital insuflicieiitly 
employed all these considercations concur to urge upon this country 
the policy of extending our commercial intercourse with the Eastern 
World. And it is a prospect so abounding in advantages to the ernjiiro 
at large, equally to those distant and invaluable possessions, and to our 
interests at home, that the people of England would show a supiiieness, 
very unlike the native energy of the English character, if they sutler 
the present opportunity to pass without taking full advantage of it. 
That abundance of ca[)ital which, if due means are ])rovi(le(l for its 
healthful circulation, is as the vital stream ot commercial ]>rosperity ; 
if such means are not provided, will soon exjumd itself anil become 
lost, in schemes of futile and hazardous (*\penment, as was the case 
recently in the South American and Mexican loans and mining spi'cu- 
lationa ; in which, from 9 to 12 millions ot British capital have been 
extinguished as if they had never existed. Bestrained until it rises 
higher and higher, it will in time burst its banks only to produce ruin 
and devastation, instead of gently and freely distributing itself, in 
innumerable and fertilizing streams. What is wanting is not capital, 
hut credit, that is to say, a reasonable coutidcnce in the prospi'cts of 
commercial operations ; and there is no branch of industry, and no 
species of property, which would not be at least remotely beni'tilcd 
by the activity of commerce which would be jiroduced by opening the 
trade to India. Interposing between England and the East, the East 
India Company prevents the wants ot each being supplied by the 
surplus productions of the other ; prevents the riches of those teeming 
climes being exchanged for the aluimlant and unrivalled products of 
our mechanic skill. It is also a most impoitaiit consideration, that the 
productive power of India is capable of increase to a boundless extent, 
by the local application of English skill, capital, and science. Nor will 
its resources ever fully develope themselves, till this lakes place, lii 
regard to cotton, superior methods of culture, it is well known, would 
carry that article to a perfection of qualitv, and an abundance of pro- 
duction, which would relieve us from our present hazardous and most 
undesirable dependance on the United States. The commerce which 
is actually carried on by the Company in India, is, in truth, very incon- 
siderable, and the question between them and the publics, as to the 
commerce of Ipdia, is not so much whether a trade disadvantagcously 
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carried on by tlie Conijiany should be suflered to devolve to other par- 
ties, who would conduct it with f.ir more advantage but whether aik 
extensive trade, ])CCOTne necessary h) the coiinnercial prosperity of 
Eni^land, should not be sufl'ered to arise, which, as far as tin* (Company 
is concerned, at present hardly exists. If happily tliis important 
measure should be accomplished, and British commerce be suffered 
to exert its expansive enerj;ies throiif^hout tlie boundless countries of 
the East, connecting more closely our Rastern possessions with the 
United Kingdom, relieving to an incalculable degree the diflicailties 
under which we labour at home, — and reciprocating to those distant 
regions the blessings of civilization and scieiici’, and that liighest of 
blessings, the diffusion of Christian Truth ; — it will be one more, and 
not the least, of the many distinguished instances of improvement in 
the national policy of this country, which will endear to distant times 
the memory of the present reign. 

E. ITohnby, Rsq., rose to propose the next resolution. He said, that 
after the intelligent speeches which had been made, he felt that little 
could be added by him ; but in proposing the resolution for which pur- 
pose he had risen, he should make a few observations. iVlonopoly, 
however it might be considi'red by our ancestors in accordance with 
their views of political economy, was opposed to the real interests of 
the communitv. He believed, every oiuHie had the honour to address, 
w’as convinced, that the distress which prevailed, was not to be attri- 
buted to the want of capital, nor of that skill and enterprise, which 
was the honour of our British merchants. ( Chevv^. ) Then' wanted a 
a large field of enterpnze, to exfi'iid itself more fully. He therefore 
could not consider it going too far to ask for that field to be opi'iied 
entirely, which was o])ene<l alreaily to a very small portion of this 
country, and to foreigners ; and Im was aware, that by a free trade to 
the East, a very large fu'ld would be opened. Since the trade in a few'^ 
articles had been thrown opi'ii, it had increased in a great di'grei' ; for 
instance, the trade in indigo was opened, and that branch had extended 
immensely; and the export of manufactures would advance in a similar 
degree, because from that country .the raw material came, and this 
country was enabled to work it up at a very cheap rate ; therc'fore it 
was only right to infer that they waudd deal extensively in oiir manu- 
factured goods. The trade in tin, and in antimony, and the still more 
extensive trade in opium, had increased ; the latter, lu* belie\ed, four- 
fold. There would be a large field opened for Britisli capital : it was 
therefore the duty of every > individual, howiwer liuinbh' Ins situation 
might be, to join ih removing that great monopoly. (Chfrrx.) Tt was 
impossible he could have other than pure inotiies for what he had 
said, as he was not in trade, nor likely e\er to be, and theri'fore he 
should not be interested in the results. He concluded by moving the 
next resolution. 

Mr. Thos. H. Hir.oiN felt much aiixii'ty and regret, thatthe resolu- 
tion he was about to second had not fallen into abler hands; he had, 
however, much satisfaction in hearing the preceding sjieakers, who had 
greatly narrowed what he had intemb d to ofler to the notice of the 
meeting, by the eloquent and masterly manner in which they had 
treated the subject. Although the trade had been but jiartially thrown 
open to British enterprize and skill, y et the result was highly satis- 
factory. In the year 1814, the export of plain and printed calicos 
amounted to 818/208 yards ; in 1827, 34,2a^>, 131 yards, being an in- 
crease of ninety-three fold on that description of' goods, w^orn prin- 
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cipally by the Nathes. A corresponding increase liad also (akeii place 
in onr exports of hardware, earthenware, and of cotton twist. In the 
three first months of this year, viz., January, February, and March, we had 
exported 106,953 lbs. of cotton twist; and of calicos, cambrics, &c., 
3,637,50*2 yards, clearly .shewing that the export was progressively aug- 
menting, notwithstanding the period had been one of considerable com- 
mercial difficulty, and not very favourable to extended commerce. In 1828, 
the exports to India amounted to 4,300,000/., which, in fact, exceeded the 
Company’s exports seven fold, for the same year, having all India open to 
them. Yet in their repoits they inform us, that they lo'^c by their ex[)octs 
of Biitish manufactures, and that they only continue tlic trade for the be- 
nefit of the country, and with certain loss to the Company. If, gentlemen, 
such is the fiict, we can only account for it, by the lavish manner m which 
they conduct every branch of tlicir trade. Had such been the lesult to the 
private trader, we should not have had tlie amazing increase before .stated. 
Since 1814, the period when the trade was paitially opened, the imports of 
sugar have increased ten-fold, of which the Company imported one-fifth, 
yet in 1823, they state tliat they had lost 50 per cent, by the part they had 
imported. In 1819, Singapore was taken jmssession of by the British, and 
made an open port ; in 1827, the imports were 13,387,185 .sicca rupees, 
with a corresponding export. Since 1819, America has had an increasing 
trade to the Fast Indies and to China, yet tlu' Brilisliniercli.int has nut been 
allowed to trade to the latter, and only to the foimei, surrounded and en- 
cumbered with restnetious. The East India Company would have us also 
believe tliat even by thoir tiade to China, they are losers. Jri 11^21, they say, 

‘ by our exports of British manufacture to Clnna, we lose annually, upon an 
average of 20 years, 64,000/.; all our etloils to intioduce Biilish manii- 
lactures have totally failed, and no new article has been exported dm ing 
the last twenty years.’ How can such a staluucut be supported? Tlie 
facts before enumerated plainly show that they can be introduced, and to 
a great extent, if we can only be allowed to maki; the expmiment. The 
obstructions oti'ered to the private trader by the Company, were most ob- 
noxious and unjust, no En'jflisbincn ]>cing allowed to reside at a giealer 
distance than ten miles fiom the Presidencies, lie could not travel into the 
iiitei lor w ithout leave, and if be oflended in any (h'greo lu* was liable to 
banishment without trial, and all bis p'lospects in life ruined, it was not 
right that the trade of the country should be carru'd on in this cramped 
manner ; it almost lendercd it a curse rather than a blessing. In 1814 the 
total exports of the Company were 870,000/. ; Irom 1013 to 1823, they 
averaged only 680,000/.— contrast this with th(‘ expoits of 18*28. The mono- 
{loly of tea trade was shaincful ; the inhabitants of this countiy wcic taxed 
not less than 2,500,000/., to sujiport the present system, and lea could be 
purchased by our continental iieigiibouis full 100 per cent, cheajici (duty 
free) than the East India Company chose to supjily the (on^uincis iti tins 
country. The debt of die Company in 1792, amounted to sevr-n millions; 
•t soon after reached twenty-five millions, and has since gieatly mcrc.ised, 
notwithstanding their revenue amounts to the enormous sum of 23,000,000/. 
annually. So lavish is the expenditure of the Company, that J am not sur- 
prised that their trade should not answer, when a .single pound of cotton 
twist cost 50 per cent, more by the Company’s ships than by the fiee trader ; 
and if it goes through the agents of the Company’s hands, before it reaches 
the consumer, it is enhanced 150 per cent. For these leasons, gentlemen, 
I have only to say, that the resolution has my most cordial assent, and I 
trust it will be equally well received by this meeting. 

J. Greg, Esq. then rose, and spoke to the following effect: — It is with 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 2*2. 
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the greatest pleasure, but with feelings of extreme inefficiency, that I come 
forward to add my feeble voice to the opinions of tlie gentlemen who have 
preceded me ; and, after the forcible manner in which they have urged the 
importance of opening the trade to the East, it is unnecessary for me to say 
much on the subject. It does, however, appear most curiously absurd, 
that a nation of twenty millions of people, most of whom have been brought 
into existence through the genial influence of com mere c and manufactures 
— a nation which has been raised to its present elevation of greatness 
wealth, and civilizaton, by its commerce with half of the globe, should lay 
the hand of prohibition on any intercourse with the other half. While we 
are forcing our fabrics into the deserts and wilds of America — while we are 
endeavouring to form commercial treaties with central Africa — and while 
Russian merchants struggle across the vast ])lains of Tartary, to supply the 
Mandarins w'llh English manufactures, our wise institutions deny us the 
power of trading to India, along that great high road, with which heaven 
has so beneficially furnished us. There is a consideration connected with 
this subject, which I doubt not you will agree with me in considering of 
great importance. We have assumed the reins of government over a most 
extensive empire, containing a population crpial to that of the half of 
Europe; and I conceive we are hound to impart to the Natives the advan- 
tages of British institutions and civilisation, and the blessings of the Christian 
religion. It appears to me, that the best way of elfeeting this, is by forming 
commercial establishmeuts ihrough every part of this vast peninsula; and, 
upon the foundation of those feelings of good-will and mutual dependence, 
which commercial intercourse will ever produce, gradually to raise the 
superstructure of the moral and political improvement of India. We must 
all feel it a disgrace that, at present, the Christian religion, so far from 
being encouraged, or even intolerated, is persecuted and opposed by a 
company of Christian mercliants. Mr. (Jreg concluded by moving the 
next resolution. 

Mr, Alderman Nottagf., in seconding (he resolution, said that nothing 
he could say, would add weight to the able observations which had already 
been made. 

Mr. Gregson then addressed the meeting as follow.s; — I had a resolution 
put into my hands on entering the room, hut 1 am not at all prepared to 
enlarge upon tlie meiits of the question before this iiicciing, nor, indeed, is 
it necessary ; the gentlemen who have preceded me having fully, and I think 
satisfactoiily, stated the propriety of adopting the proposed measure. On 
the China trade, I take leave to make a short observation. It is a well- 
known fact, that British capital is employed in a foreign country, and in 
foreign shipping in a lucrative trade to (‘hina ; whilst British merchants 
and British sliijis are strictly excluded from any participation in it. It is 
not the employment of British capital in this way, that is most to be re- 
gretted ; it IS to this nation a more serious grievance, that the marine of a 
foreign power and her seamen are augmented, whilst the ships of our own 
nation remain unemployed, and a check is put to the nursery and rearing 
of British seamen. If this system is so continued, where are we to look 
for British seamen when the time comes that we want to man ‘old 
England's wooden walls V I think it is quite necessary that the senti- 
naentsof this country, upon so important a question, should be made known. 

W. Hinde, Esq. seconded the resolution. 

The petition was then read by the Town-Clerk, and was as follows 

* To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 
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‘The merchants, manufacturers, traders, and other of the inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood of Lancaoter, in the County Palatine of Lancaster, 

‘ Humbly prayeth, 

‘ That the trade to China, and the interior of India may be thrown open at the 
earliest possible period. 'J’hat the monopoly of tea may' be abolislied. That the 
right of his Majesty’s subjects to settle in India may be established by law. 
That the powei of banishment without trial, and the conviction of a defined of- 
fence may no longer be allowed; and that enquiry may be instituted forthwith 
into the present condiiion of all regions within the limits of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, in order that such measures may be adopted as shall speedily de- 
velope the resources of those countries, and most ellectually promote the welfare 
of the inhabitants. 

* And youi Petitioners wnll ever pray,’ &c. 

Mr. Eskrigge, in moving the adoption of the petitions by the meeting, 
observed that much had been said, and well said, and he would add, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that there was not a British subject who must not 
see the necessity of laying open the trade. The agriculturist, as well as the 
manufacturer, was in distress, and why ? because of the weight of taxes. 
He was unable to go on although he possessed sufhcicnt capital. The 
reason was, that he had no market for his <goods; or, if ho had, he must sell 
to disadvantage. lie was convinced that the tune Iiad .arrived when the 
East India Company’s charter ought to be set aside. When the charter 
was granted there were few onlightcncrl mcichants, and little capital, but 
now, he thanked God, there were both. 

Mr. James Cr.usriEM) seconded the resolution. 

E. Hornby, Esq. said he liad the satisfaction of proposing the last reso- 
lution, which he was convinced would be received with pleasure by the 
meeting ; for all would bear testimony to the honourable conduct of the 
worthy Mayor in so promptly calling the meeting, and the zeal and atten- 
tion he had displayed in the chair. {Cheer'; ) 

This concluded the business of the 'meeting. 

The petitions then received a number of signatures, and arc now lying at 
the Town Hall to enable tiiose who have not yet signed to do so. 


Fro/)i ‘ The Dublin Journal' 

We areglad to find that Ireland appears at length to be roused on the 
important subject of the East India Monopoly. We have not time this 
flay to oflfer any extended observations on the subject. We request, how- 
ever, the particular attention of the jiublic to the following Petition of the 
Bublin Chamber of Coinnierce. We suppose the example will be followed 
by every other Mercantile Body m Ireland : — 

To the Honourable the Commons of the United K}n<rdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland^ in Parliament assembled. 

The Humble Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of Dublin, 
‘Sheweth, — -That as the period approaches when the question connected with 
the expiration of the Charter of the East India Company, must come under the 
consideration of your Honourable House, your Petitioners, in concuiTence with the 
Mercantile and Manufacturing Classes in other parts of the United Kingdom, beg 
leave to express their conviction, that the commerce and manufactures, and con- 
sequently the general interests of the British Empire, could not fail to derive incal- 
culable advantages from the removal of the existing restritUons on the trade with 
the East Indies and China. 

M 2 
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• riiat with respect to an East Indian trade, your Petitioners conclude, that such 
would be the necessary consequence of a free commercial intercourse with a vast 
and populous region, abounding in natural wealth, and possessing the capacity of 
yielding, in unlimited quantities, the principal materials of European manujfacture— 
a capacity which requires only to be improved by the unrestricted application of 
individual intelligence and adequate capital, to be brought into a state of the most 
beneficial activity. 'I'hat the new and extensive markets, which there is reason to 
expect, would thus be opened for the products of British industry and for the em- 
ployment of British capital, enterprise and skill, would powerfully contribute, not 
only to raise the commercial and manufacturing prosperity of the Empire, but to 
establish it on a fitm and more permanent basis than has hitherto been found prac- 
ticable — for your Petitioners humbly submit, that in the great and growing con- 
sumption of’ liritish commodities by Bntish subjects, which such an intercourse 
could scarcely fail to create, the best provision would be made against the un- 
friendly or mistaken regulations of other States, or the want of a demand for our 
manufactured articles commensurate with the national powers of production, and 
the best security would consequently he obtained against the recurrence of the 
ruinous fluctuations and reverses to which the commercial and inanufacturing in- 
terests of these countries have of late years been so exceedingly liable. 

‘Tliat with reference to the trade with China, your Petitioners humbly submit 
that the monopoly of that triulc, exercised by the Fast India Company, in virtue of 
their Charter, is alike unjust in its principle, and impolitic in its consequences— 
it limits commercial enlei prise, excludes British subjects fiom any participation in 
an extenbive and lucrative commerce, open to eveiy othei people besides, and by 
raising the price of lea (an article of universal use, the duty on which is propor- 
tionate to its official cost) far beyond its intrinsic value, it has the effect of 
materially aggravating the burden of national taxation, 

' That youi Petitioners entertain a sanguine expectation that Ireland, by the 
gradual development of her resources, and the progressive improvement of her 
conunerce and mauufaeiures, will, at no distant peiiod, be qualified to enjoy a 
direct participation in the benefits of an Kaslcra tiaffic, but, m the meantime, 
your Petitioners are deeply sensible, that bound as she is by indissoluble ties, and 
a common inteiest to the sister kmgdoui, nothing can either advance or depress 
the prosperity of the one without aflecting, with a correspondent influence, the con- 
dition of the other. 

' Wheiefore yonr Petitioners humbly pray, that your Honourable House will 
consider the subject of the Charter of the East India Company, with a 
view to the speedy and effectual removal of eveiy injurious restriction on 
the trade with the East Indies and China, and that until that desirable pur- 
pose 18 effected, every piaclicable arrangement may be made to enlarge 
and facilitate thcgeneralcommerce, now earned on with those countries.’ 

* And your Petitioners will ever pray,’ &e. 


From ‘ The Liverpool Tunes.' 

The important subject of the India and China Trade has now been 
twice brought under the serious consideration of the House of CoramonSj 
and once under that of the House of Lords. The immediate object of 
Mr, Whitmore in his motion, and of the great towns of the kingdom m 
their petitions, namely, the appointment of a Committee of inquiry this 
Session, has not been attained ; but the attention of Government has been 
powerfully drawn to the subject, — a promise has been obtained that an 
inquiry shall be instituted next session, which Ministers will fecilitate by 
providing all necessary documentary evidence, — and Members of Parlia- 
ment, and the country at large, have been apprised, in the most efficient 
manner, of the peat and interesting discussion that is approaching. 
think, with Mr. Iluskisson, that the labours of a Committee, eyen for a 
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single month, during the present session, would have been lughly useful, by 
effectively engaging many members in the investigation of this extensive 
subject, and still more by enabling them to draw up a scheme of the best 
course of inquiry, and to send out to India for the information they may 
want. This would have been much more satisfactory to the country than 
the promise of Ministers to furnish the requisite information, [f the 
evidence obtained by the latter, should be thought defective by the Com- 
mittee, it will be too late to supply the defect next session. 

Tlie speeches of Mr. Iluskisbon and Mr. Whitmore, contain very striking 
details of facts with regard to the India and China trade. They confirm 
the views and statements presented by several of our merchants at the 
public meeting in this town. The importance of giving the widest circula- 
tion to these facts, is proved by the extravagant absurdities which Mr. 
Astell, the Chairman of the East India Directors, attempted to impose upon 
the House. This gentleman would, at once, have swept away the grounds 
on winch the opening of the bade, both to China and to the I'^ast Indies is 
called for, by a.sserting, 1st. That tea was not only cheaper, but * injinitely 
cheaper,’ in England than on the Continenl of Euiopc or in America ! and 
2{lly. That the private trade from baiglund to India had not increased be- 
tween the years 1816 and 1827 ! To the first of these a.ssertions the price- 
currents of Hamburgh, Holland, and New Yoik afford the most ilccusive 
contradiction, by showing that lea is at little more llian half the price in 
those markets that it fetches at the sales ot the East India Comjiany ; and 
though the Company’s teas may possibly ho better than leas ot the same 
nominal qualities sold in other countries — ^a fact which we by no means 
admit, except for argument’s sake— it is impossible there should be such a 
difference in the quality, as to account for more than a small part of the 
difference in price. We know that gentlemen, resident in America, who 
liaye visited England, as well as English merchants who have travelled in 
America, repre.sent the tea usually drunk in that country as superior to the 
monopoly-flavoured tea of I'iHglaud. There is no good reason why it should 
not be at least equal; for though llie ('onqiany have a monopoly in Eng- 
liUid, they have none in Canton ; and if the American merchant has money 
or broad cloth in his hands, he may purchase as fmc teas for the wealthy 
bourgeois of New York and Philadelphia, as can be had for the aristocracy 
of England* But, in fact, Mr. A.steirs piece of extravagance destroys his 
own case ; for if the Company can impoil teas ‘infinitely clieapei' than the 
Jirivate traders of Holland and America, why should he object to throw 
open the trade, and thus convince our merchants, by actual experience, ol 
their inability to cope, in economy and good management, with the Honour- 
able Company ? The Director’s assertion, that the private trade to India 
has not increased since the year 1816 is most delusive It was correctly 
•stated by Mr. Whitmore, that the exports from Creat Britain to the East 
Indies and China were, on the average, in the years from 1790 to 1795, 
2,520,821/. per annum, and in the years from 1808 to 1812, only 1,748,340/. 
per annum — showing a gradual and considerable decline. All this time 
the East India Company had an entire monopoly of both those markets ; 
but in 1814 the trade to India was partially opened, and what was the 
t;ffect? From 1814 to 1819, the average amount of exports to those 
countries was 2,118,446/. ; and from 1820 to 182.5 the average was 
4,028,516/.; in 1826 it was 4,877,133/.; and in 1827, 5,891,102/. Thus, 
since the private trade was opened, the exports have increased more than 
threefold ; and the man who sliould assert that the increase is not attribut- 
able to the private trade, must be either interested or an idiot. 
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It IS evident that the East India Company and their friends will en- 
deavour to perplex the subjeet in every possible way, and the real difficulties 
which attend the political branch of it will afford them great opportunities 
of doing so. \\ liether the Company shall be altogether abolished,— or 
shall be allovicd to govern llmdoostan, its commercial monopoly only being 
destroyed ; — if it remains the governing jiower, what security Englishmen 
arc to have for fiee intercourse and free settlement or, if the government 
is transferred to the Crown, how the enormous influence which it would 
give to a Minister, is to be controlled and prevented from destroying the 
independence of Parliament : — these arc questions of the utmost moment, 
and of great difficulty. We do not see, however, that any of these diflicul- 
ties interfere with the light of llie people of this country to a free commercial 
intercourse with the East Indies and (flima. This right is so clear, and the 
advantages that would aecnic from its exercise, hotli to Great Britain and to 
Asia, are so vast and apparent, that we hope the entire abolition of the 
Company’s monojioly will be an indispensable feature of any mode of ad- 
justing the question. As to the political part of the subjeet, it is shown, by 
all experience, that a mercantile body form the woist possible governors of 
any country ; and esjiecially a mercantile body in a distant land, whose 
only interest is to draw fioiii the people the largest amount of revenue. 

The duty of the people of tins country clearly is to press upon Parlia- 
ment their uiiquestionahle right lo a free particijiation in the trade to the 
East, and we trust they will do this with an eneigy and unaniniily which 
shall overpower tlie inlluence. of th(> Company. Tlie political branch of the 
question may be left to the I.egislaturc. The Committee on the India and 
China trade, in this town, lias acted on the principle of j)ui suing the com- 
mercial object, without meddling with questions of government; and we 
hope all the other mereaiitilc liodieswill act in the same way,— directing 
their undivided and earnest excitions to the attaininent of a free trade witli 
the East, and diligently puisiiing all the means that are calculated lo pro- 
mote that cud. 


I'rom ‘ The Elgin Conner.' 

Mr. WiUTMOUE bi ought forward his motion jmrsuant to notice, for the 
appoiiiinciit of a CoiiuniUee to inquire into the state of Hade between Great 
Biitain, India, and China. The honourable gentleman entered into an 
elaborate discussion of the subject; and showed, by the unanswerable logic 
of stern indisputable facts, that the East India ('ompany’s monopoly has 
been — and so long as it is tolerated, must of necessity be— productive of 
evils of the greatest magnitude, both to this country and to the population 
of our Eastern possessions. 

The advocates of the princes of Leadenhall-Slreet affirmed, with the 
utmost contidence, prior to the renewal of the Company's charter in 1813, 
that, even although the trade between this country and India were thrown 
Ojicn, without any rcslncUuiis whatf'ver, there would be no additional export 
of articles of British manufacture to that empire. But bow stands the fact ? 
It stands m such a position as to fuinish the most conclusive proof, that 
these advocates of the Company’s monujioly are neither prophets nor the 
sons of prophets. In consequence of the very partial opening up of the 
trade which took place between Britain and India on the renewal of the 
chartei at the period referred to, our export of articles of British manufac- 
ture, to the East, have niateiially and steadily iiicre.ised. Mr. Whitmore 
show that, fioni the yeai 1795, down till 1813, the year in which a 
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renewal of the charter was obtained, there was a decrease in the export of 
our manufactured articles in the following ratio ; 

In 1705 the official value of the exports to India was 2,500,000/. ; from 
179(5 to 1801 It averaged 2,300,000/.; fioni 1802 to 1807, 2,100,000/. ; from 
1808 to 1812, 1,700,000/. 

Now, let tliis important fact be contrasted with another equally mo- 
meiiloiis, and susceptible of (he clearest demonstration, — namely, that since 
the partial opening up of the trade between this counliy and India im- 
mediately subsequent to the renewal of the charter in the year 1813, the 
increase m the export of our manufactured articles to our vast possessions 
111 the East, has been as follows;— 

From 1814 (the returns for 181.3 were burned in the Custom House,) the 
period when the private trade commenced, to 1810, 2,100,000/. ; from 1820 
to 1825, 4,000,000/. ; and from 1825 to 1827, 5,800,000/. 

The Company’s advocates, both in and out of Parliament, may still con- 
tinue to spoit prophecies, expicss opinions, and deal hugely in positive 
affirmations, that Hiitain would not derive the slighti'sl advantage from the 
opening up of a free umestiicted commercial intercourse between it and 
India and China ; but so long as the facts to whuh we have just referred 
remain uncontroverted — aral if they arc controvci tilde they should set 
about thoir demolition immediately — the nation will not fad to perceive 
what degree of credit onghi to be attached to these pro[thecie.s, opinions, 
and affirmations. 

But the advocates of monopoly icsist any jucsumptuoiis interference 
with the charter of the Company, on the giound that an unlimited com- 
mercial inteicourse with India would be ol no advantage whatever to that 
country ; they have, with the utmost gravity, assumed the chaiaoter of philo- 
sophers and jihilanthropists ol the first ord(u-, and made the splendid dis- 
covery — one ccitainly which no individual ever pretended to have made 
before them— that the Minplo eiicumstanee of Kuiopeaiis mixing with 
the Native population of Indi.i, would he pioductivc ol tlie most mis- 
chievous consequences to the latter. And a> the philosophy of the Com- 
pany’s advocates lias been sutlieuMitly piofournl to make this novel and sin- 
gular discovery, their jihilanthiojiy has inspired them with a determination 
to oppose with the utmost slrenuousncss, any attempt to subject the Natives 
of India to an evil of sucli fe.iilul— such appalling magnitude, as the intro- 
duction of Europeans to our Eastern possessions. 

Really thcie is no opponent with whom we leel a gieater reluctance to 
grapple, than the man, who, with an air of authority, advances positions so 
tlioroiighly absLiid, as grossly tooutiage e\ery pimeiple of common sense. 
We hold that those who are capable of annuncialing the position in ejuestion, 
legitimately come ‘ under tins condemnation and when we see it stated, 
with the utmost apparent seriousness, we involuiitaiily jmt the question to 
ourselves, ‘ can the man wlio brings it forward possibly feel convinced of its 
truth '/’ We appeal to any individual in the country who has any percep- 
tion whatever of what is right and what is wrong, whethci a position so 
preposterous as this was ever before submitted to the world. The settle- 
ment of Pairopeans, civilized and Chiistianizcd, among the barbarous 
Natives of India, will be productive of evils of the greatest magnitude to 
the latter! We wdl not - we cannot bring ourselves to attempt a serious 
Refutation of so monstrous a proposition. Absurdity in the abstract is 
Written in legible characters on its very face. Could mankind by possibi- 
lity swallow it, what a glorious recipe would it constitute for the indefinite 
perpetuation of gross idolatry, superstition, barbarism ! Happy was it for 
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our unceslors, and hay)py is it foi us, that tlio.se to whom we are in- 

debted for the introduction oF civilization and Christianity into this country, 
did not adojit the creed oF the advocates of Leaderihall-Strcct. 

From the rcniaiks which fell from the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the discussion of Mr. Whitmore’s motion, it is very doubtful whether 
the ministry have any intention of making the abolition of the East Indi.i 
Company’s monopoly, a government measnic. The ministry seem, in fact, 
to be quite pcrjilexed as to what course they ought to pursue in reference 
to the subject. The side to which their princqiles and prejudices would 
incline them, is suilicicntly obvious ; but then they see public opinion de- 
cidedly opposed to them — they see it daily gathering in strength — and 
without any exliaoidmaiy iiiFusion of the prophetic .spirit, they can plainly 
perceive it will speedily acqunc such a Foice, that lesistaiice to it would be 
impolitic ill the ’ extreme— would, pcihaps, be utterly ruinous to the 
country. 

Still It IS, as has been just remarked, ('xcecdmgly doubtful whether Go- 
vernment will or will not put Forth its omnipotent h.ind for the abolition of 
this obnoxious monopoly. The country, it it be true to its own interests, 
must trus\ to its own pei.sevcimg, energetic, united exertions, and not to 
the interference of the ‘ powers that be ’ tor the completion of an object so 
devoutly to be wisbetl. If assisted iii the matter by the Oovernment, it is 
well; and our task will be of incoinpaiably more easy aecom])li,shment ; 
but even tlioiigh the ministry should bo neutral on the subject, or even 
though they should warmly es])Ouse the cause of Eeadenhall-Striet, let us 
shdw to them — let us convince the world, that there is an intelligence, an 
independence, and spirit m the British character, which are capable of de- 
molishing the stroug-holds of ilhbcrality, oppicssion, and injustice. 

Once more wc feel the most anxious .solicitude to impress on the minds 
of our countrymim, the necessity ot ])crscvenng and increased exertion in 
order to the success of a cause which involves in it, whether regarded in a 
tiivil or religious light, the best mlcrc'.ls of more then three millions ol 
people,— indejiendcntly of its hearmas on the prospeiity and happiness of 
our own country. We do not now cad on the Biitish community to think 
on the subject; nor is it necessary to occupy our sjiace m elaborate argu- 
mentation in rcsjicct to it. I'oitimately a great portion of the intelligent 
and influential among our countrymen are beginning to comprehend its 
details, and to feci convinced of its importance; and from tlie impulse 
which has been recently given to the public mind in regard to it, by one 
gentleman — Mr. Buckimhiam— the great majority of the more intelligent of 
the British community will, eic the lapse of a few months, be able to under- 
stand it 111 all Its various beaiings. The success or non-success, therefore, 
of this momentous cause, we regard as principally, if not entirely dependent 
on the manner in which we sptak and act m legard to it. The dying in- 
junction of the immortal Nelson to lus men, in reference to another subject, 
may not be inappropriately quoted in relation to this, — ‘ Britain expects 
every man to do his duty.’ 
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House of Lords, Tuc'scliiy, June 2. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne. — Seeing the Noble Loid, the Tresident of the 
Board of Control, m his plaee, 1 wisli to call his attention to the notice which I 
gave some weeks ago of my intention, il no papers were laid upon tlic table by In'! 
Majesty’s Government, with respect to that most important question, the state ot 
the trade to the East Indies, to call for such information, betorc the end of tlie 
Session, as might put the House in complete possession of those materials, which 
are so necessary for it to possess, with a view to form a right and rnatuie judgment 
on the question of the renewal of the Charter to the East India Company. 1, 
theiefore, take this oppoitunity of asking the Noble Lord, vvhethei it is the inten- 
tion ot the Govcrnmi'nt to lay such papeis on the table of the House ' and I shall 
bo glad to learn that his Ma|esty’s Government piopose to do so, it certainly not 
being my wish to move foi them, unless obliged, being perlcctly pcrsuadecl that 
Ministers will be <il)le to lay on thi* table a most complete senes of papeis than J, 
having but little acquaintance with the infoimation they possess on the subject, 
could be piepared to move. If I find that it is not the intention of his Majesty’s 
Government to give any information on the subject to the House, 1 shall feci it my 
duty to call for ihc pioduclion ol certain pajiers 

Lord Ei.r-ENiJOuocGir, — 1 ccitainly h.id hoped to be able, by tliis time, to lay 
on the table of the House, by his Majesty coinmaiid. the fullest infoimation relating 
to the trade to the East ladies, but the jiapms were not in a jieifoct state. 1, 
therefore, thouglit it would be better to allow two or three days to elapse before 
presenting the papers, than to jnesent them in animjieilect condition. 

The Marquis of Eansdownl. — 1 give notice, that on Thursday next, 1 sliall 
present a variety ot petitions on the subject 

Friday, June fi. 

Lord Elitniiohoucui laid on the table (by his IMajesty’ command) papers 
relating to the trade with India and China, including infonnatiou lespecting the 
consumption, puces, &c. of tea, in foreign countries. — Oidered to he on the table, 
and to be printed. 

The Marquis of Eansdownk. — I use, in piirsuinee of the notice which 1 
have given, to presemt petitions from some of the most important commercial towns 
of this country ; and from one, which, in a commercial point of view, may be con- 
sidered the first city in the woild, on the subject of the trade to the East Indies, 
It is not my intention on the piesciit, as it was not my intention on a foriuei occii- 
sion, when I presented a pi-tition on the same subject, to anticipate, m any degree, 
the discussion of those impoitant (jucstions which, diiectly or indirectly, arise out 
of the matter contained in these petitions , but I am desirous of piescntlng these 
impoitant petitions tins day, when the Noble I^ord at the head of the’ Board of Con- 
trol, acceding to the wisii expressed in yoiii Loidships’ House on a former occasion, 
has, by his Majesty’s command, laid on llie table ol your Eordshlps’ House a mass 
of documentary evidence which, together with soimi further evidence which 1 am 
informed will shortly be prepared and laid on the table, will present to your Lord- 
ships that infoimation on which you will have to determine, with respect to those 
most important questions contained in the petitions I shall have the honour to lay 
on the table of the House. If that intormation should he complete — and I have 
no reason to doubt that it will be complete — it will comprise an entire view of the 
territorial and commercial leveniie ot the East India Company ; of the trade be- 
tween the possessions of the East India (’ompany and the Uiiiled Kingdom ; ot 
the private tiade ol inei chant-adventurers lioiu this countiy to the dominions ot the 
East India fhnijpaiiy , ol the tiade ol inerchanLs of othei p.iits of the world with 
the East Indies, ot the exclusive tia«le enjoyed by the East India Conqiany with 
the dominions of the Eniperoi ot China , and, as far as can be obtained, a view ot 
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flic trade enjoyed by other countiies with China, not governed by the same rule'., 
or confined by a similar monopoly, as this counfty. 

On all these subjects, I trust that the Ifouse will gain complete information, be- 
fore proceeding to legislate on these important ipiestions ; but it is my duty to say, 
in calling your Lordships’ attention to the subject in the present eaily stage of the 
proceeding, that when your Lordships have obtaineil all that information in figures, 
and all those facts which the Board of (’ontrol, under the superintendence of the 
Woble Lord opposite, will be able to produce for the information of the House, you 
will be masters of but a small portion of the question which you will have to pro- 
nounce upon, in providing for the future government of India ; for, in a commercial 
point of view, and independent of the more exalted feelings of humanity and duty, 
which make it binding on your Lordships to provide for the future happiness and 
good government of the people of India, 1 am convinced, that on the measures which 
your Lord'.liips will be enabled to take in your wisdom, and with the concurrence of 
the other House of rarliament, for securing to that people the benefits of good in- 
ternal Goveinment, will depend the value oftliose commercial relations which are 
hcrea||pr to subsist between this country and that extensive portion of the world. 
I desire, however, not to be mistaken on this subject. I am not so wild as to sup- 
pose that it is in the power of your Lordships to confer on that vast population the 
benefits of a free (/oveimnent, similar to that enjoyed by the people of this country ; 
but, short of those blessings, tlii're aie the first piinciples of goveinment, the rightof 
property and an equal administiation of justice, upon the due maintenance of which 
m those extensive countries must depend that eiicouiagement to industi^^ that 
grailnal approach to civiluaimn, that elevation of the moral character of the inhabi- 
tants of those nations, which aio necessaiy to create not only their prosperity and 
happiness, but, wliat would be an advantage to ns in a commercial point of view, 
the consumption hy them of our manufactures, and fhe causing them to enter into 
salutary relations with this conntiy. 

It is only by colleclmg infoimation, and by studying the piinciples of all good 
government, and applying them to what your Lordships tind to be the particular 
condition of the population of the Last Judies, that you will be able to come to a 
safe and sound conclusion ; and i, feeling as I do the immense importance and 
difficulty of the subject, cannot but conjure your Lordships, on whom this task has 
devolved, to lose no time in consuleiing the question, though not having certainly 
all the information that is desirable, for not many of your Lordships can possess 
information deiivedfiom local inspection of thatdislantcountiy ; but I conjure your 
Lordships to take advantage ot all flic infoimation you can derive from others to 
considei the subject in \oiii own minds duiing the recess, in order to come prepared 
next Session of Parliament to discuss it, not as a dry arithmetical subject, but to 
consider it upon higher principles, and as one which must have a most material 
influencGon the futuie piosperity of this country, and that of those vast dominions 
which fortune has committed to our chaige. These lew words 1 have thought it 
iny duty to say on the present occasion. It is not now my intention to enter into a 
discussion of the impnitant (|uestion contained in the petitions I shall shortly pre- 
sent ; but I beg that the petition fiom the commercial interest of Liverpool, which I 
shall present first, and which will be followed up by petitions from other towns 
only inferior in impoitance to Liverpool in a commeicial point of view, be read at 
length. 

The petition was accordingly read at length. 

The same Noble Marquis also presented petitions praying for the opening of the 
trade with India, fioui the meichants, manufacturers, and inhabitants of Wolver- 
hampton: and from tlie Chamber of Comineice, Dublin, which was ordered to 
be received as the petition of Kobeit Hoe, Esq., the Secretary, who alone had 
signed it. 

On the motion of the IMarquis of Lansoownk, the Ilopoit relative to the trade 
with the East Indies and China from the Select Committee appointed to inquire into 
the means of extending ami seeming the foreign trade ol the country, together with 
the minutes of evidence, in Sessions 1820 and 1821, and the Appendix, were or- 
dcicd to be reprinted, and an Index to be prepared and printed therewith. 
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Grand Juries in India. — House or Commons, Fridav, June 5. 

Mr. Charles Williams Wynne. — The petition which I hold in my hand is one 
of much interest and importance. It proceeds from the Native inhabitants of 
Calcutta, and is signed by 116 Mohammedans and 128 Hindoos ; all of the latter 
liaving subscribed their names in the English character. The prayer of it is, to 
obtain an extension of the privilege of sitting upon juries, winch was granted to 
them by Parliament in 1826, so as to enable tlicm to serve on grand juries and 
petit juries, for the trial of Christiana, to which, by that Bill, Christi.ins only were 
admitted. The petition, in some measure, partakes of the usual (diaracter of 
compositions which come from India, and ceitainly does not possess llu; recom- 
mendation of brevity ; but the general style of it is highly creditable to the ability 
of those fiom wliom it proceeds, and is demonstrative of the general progress of 
intelligence and educ.ition. Soon after I entered upon the office of President of 
the India Board, 1 was sui prised to find a petition, which had been addressed to 
Lord Hastings, then Governor-General, by persons designating thems^es as 
Indo-Britons, but more commonly known by the name of half-castes, complaining, 
among other things, of their exclusion trom the right of sitting upon juries. At 
first, I doubted whether any such exclusion could legally exist, but was after- 
wards convinceil, that from the construction which the toiin ‘ British subjects ’ 
had received, not only from the couits in India, but from its use in different Acts 
of Parliament, that it was only by a legisl.itivc enactment that this disability, 
ecpially unjust and impolitic, could be lemovcd. Upon applying myself to pre- 
pare a Bill for tins purpose, 1 was satisfied that it would be necessary to grant tho 
same privilege to all Natives of Indi.i, and that if any distinction wcie to bo made, 
it must be by leligiou, there being no otlier piaetiealile way to ilraw a line between 
the illegitimate oflspriiig of an Englishnian, and the son of the same mother by a 
Native. 

For the latter concession, which Iiad neither been prayed for noi recommended, 

1 feel that I am myself wholly responsible. Doubts, however, were still enter- 
tained by tliose whom I consulted, as to the expediency of allowing Natives to 
sit upon gland juries at all, or on jictit juiies on the tn.il of Ibiiopeans. The 
little respect paid by Natives to veracity or to the sanction of an oath, had been the 
subject of complaint among all the most inti'lligent and best informed Judges j 
and the long-established habits of corruption and venality, in judicial proceedings, 
excited apprehension. Besides, recent as our empiie in India is, it appeared that, 
at least in the first instance, it might not be desirable to place the comjuered in 
the situation of judges of the eon<|uerois. ’I'hcse considerations induced me to 
adopt the distinction now eomplained of. The measure was, in a gieat degree, an 
experimental one ; and it was evidently easier, if it should succeed, to extend its 
effects, than, in the conti ary event, to curtail them. The experiment has now, 
however, been tried j and, as tar as it has gone, has been successful. Both from 
Bombay and Calcutta, I have received most favourable accounts of its success; 
and the judges who pi eside m these couits have expressed ojiin ions that the con- 
cessions to the Natives may safely be extended so far as the right of serving on 
grand juries. 

It is, indeed, most satisfactory tome to see this petition, as it affords tlic best proof 
that the value of the privilege is properly appreciated. Should Parliament think fit 
to grant its prayer, so far as lespeets giand juries, the proportion and selection of the 
Natives, who shall be allowed to avail themselves of it, will still be controlled by 
such rules as the Judges may think fit to establish ; and it seems highly probable 
that it may operate as a powerful incentive to men of rank and property to qualify 
themselves to aequiie this distinction by their intelligence, information, and gene- 
ral character. 

It may also be advantageous, both as leading Eurofieans and Natives to associate 
in the dischaige of public duties .ind business of mutual import, and as relieving 
a proportion of Europeans from the frequent lecurrence of a duty, which, fiom their 
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other avocations, and the smallness of the number of persons liable to its perform- 
ance, sometimes presses upon them in a burthensome manner. 

1 have now stated all that I feel necessary on the immediate prayer of this peti- 
tion ; but I consider the general principle on which it is founded as being of inlinitely 
more importance. 1 look at it as connected witli the great question now opening 
itself on the consideration of Parliament, to which we shall, I trust, apply ourselves 
at the earliest period of the next Session. That question, I need not say, relates 
to the general condition of India, and the measures which it will be lit to adopt 
for its improvement, at the approaching expiiation of the Company’s charter. Of 
these, I am convinced, the fiist and foremost is to open to the Natives a legitimate 
channel for ambition and exeition, by removing every exclusion on account of 
blood or colour. The reproach of our Government has been, that its extension has 
almost everywhere extinguished the former aristociacy of the countiy, who have 
gradually sunk into a state of ap.illiy and imbecility, deprived of every incentive to 
exertion. 

Thjj|Hhis should have been the effect of our sway, has been lamented by every 
one who has looked at India with a libeial and enlightened view. Among many 
other authorities, I need only refer the opinions which Sir John Malcolm, and ray 
lamented friend Bishop Hebcr, have recorded in the two most valuable works on 
India which late years have produced. The appearance of Bishop Hebcr’s Journal 
has, indeed, had the effect of drawing the public attention to the situation of India, 
in a manner before unpaialleled. fn him were united ipialificdtions which we 
cannot hope again to meet with in the same individual, lie combined the zeal 
and self-devotion of a missionary with the toleration of a philosojilicr, and the 
discretion of a statesman. Jn every foimei instance recorded in history, the object 
of enlightening conquerors has been to connect the conquered with the conquerors 
by every tie which policy could frame. In India, the total difference of our habits, 
laws, and religion, would undoubtedly have rendered this a most difficult task, to 
be effected only by long patience and perseverance. Instead, however, of attempt- 
ing it, our wisdom has, on the contrary, shown itself in the exclusion of the slight- 
est admixture of Native blood from every appointment, civil and militaiy. The 
strictness of this rule has, indeed, been, within the last two years relaxed, so as to 
confine its application only to the first cioss of European and Indian blood, but the 
principle continues. Itis not long since Committees at the India House, not content 
with observing the complexion of any candidate for the service of the Company, have 
insisted on scrutinizing his hands, to see whether, in the skin of the knuckles, they 
could detect any tinge of consanguinity with those over whom he was to bear rule. 
I believe, indeed, that some peisons may still be found, who are persuaded that 
any mixture of Native blood augurs want of courage for military, and want of 
integrity for civil, employment. I’o argue gravely against such doctrines would 
lie idle. 1 would rather advert to the case (happily not a single one) of a most 
gallant and excellent officer. Colonel Skinner, who being by his birth excluded 
from the Company’s legiilar army, contiived, by the lavour of the Governor- 
General, contrary to these regulations, to obtain employ meat in an ii regular 
corps, in the command of which he has repeatedly rendered the most distinguished 
services. As long as 1 live, 1 shall lecollect with satisfaction, tliat it fell to my 
lot to advise my Sovereign to reward this officer, though of Indian descent, by 
granting him the local rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and by placing on his breast 
the insignia of the Bath. 1 believe that everyone acquainted with India will 
agree that these honours were never moie worthily bestowed. Other instances 
might be quoted of officers who, alter having been refused admission into the ser- 
vice of the Company on the same account, have risen to high rank in that of the 
king. Such is the case with the half-eastc, but the Native is even more strictly 
excluded from all command or distinction. Whatever may be the length of his 
military service — however meiiloriously he may have pioved his fidelity, his 
courage — whatever may be his rank and family — he never can rise to an equality, 
either of command or emolument, with the lowest Euiopean, who has just set his 
foot on the shoies of I ndia. 
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Nor is this system of exclusion less visible in the civil di-pnrtmenU of the Go- 
vernment of India. It has liecn frequently acknowledged to he among our first 
duties to endeavour to compensate to the inhabitants, the establishment of a 
foreign rule by an improved administration of justice. For this object we have 
a numerous judicial establishment, tho members of which are properly, and, 
indeed, necessarily, liberally remunerated. Without such lemuneration, purity 
and impartiality cannot be looked for in a country where the temptations to cor- 
ruptions are so strong, and the opportunities so many. But it is impossible that 
we can adequately supply with European magistrates, a country extending nearly 
2000 miles from north to south, and the same from east to west. The principal 
grievance now felt, arises from their deficiency in number, and the consequent 
distance which a party who seeks justice against an European must travel to 
obtain redress. Instances have been known where crimes have been concealed, 
owing to the unwillingness of those who were the objects or spectators of them to 
undertake tlie journey necessary, in order to prosecute. 'I'he only way in which 
this deficiency can be supplied, is by raising and training up a superior order of 
Native functionaries. In this, I am happy to say, all those who now govern in 
India, concur; and I can, with confidence, appeal to the authorities oi Lord 
William Bentinck and Sir John Malcolm, as well as those of Sir Thomas IMunro, 
Mr. Elphinstouc, and Bishop Heber, in favour of such a course. But the first 
step is to open the avenues to rank, distinction, and emolument, as the reward of 
good conduct. It Is tiuo that the situations of village and provincial magistrates 
are now occupied by Natives; but they are limited in their jurisdiction, and their 
salary is inconsiderable. Much has been done since the last Charter Act, for the 

f iromotion of education in India ; yet unless the Natives can look forward to 
utiue objects of ambition, to situations which shall not only afford them emolu- 
ment, but rank and consideration iii society, both among Europeans and Natives, 
all other incentives to improvement must prove vam and insufficient. Probably 
tiie measure recommended by Thomas Heber, of combining Native and European 
magistrates in periodical sessions on the same bench, might be found mateiially to 
assist this object. This, however, is a question of detail, and may bo more fitly 
the subject of future consideration. What is material, is the general principle ; 
and, 1 trust, that whatever difference in opinion may exist as to the authority 
through which the Government of India shall hereafter he administered, we shall 
concur in the propriety of a declaiation, that all the subjects of Great Britain, 
without distinction of Idood or colour, sliall be eligible to every employment for 
which their abilities, education, and habits may qualify them. 

I have already, during the present Session, said, that so far as respects India, 
I consider the questiqu of commerce at an end. The trade of India has, as it is 
admitted by an Honourable Friend, the Chairman of the East India Company, 
passed out of the hands of the Company into those of the free trader; nothing 
remains but to afford the latter every facility for carrying it on, and establishing 
himself, consistent with the due protection of the Natives, from insult or oppression. 
To this object, the term Colonization has most impioperly been applied, and has 
given rise to ideas the most mistaken. It is not adilitional population which is 
desirable, but the introduction of additional Fauopeau capital and science, for the 
employment and improvement of the inhabitants of India, It is to their interest 
tliat we are called upon, in the first place, to attind, foi, by assuming the go- 
vernment of their country, we have contracted inwards tliem a debt, which we 
have, as yet, most iraperleclly discharged. To this object, 1 trust, therefore, that 
we shall zealously apply ourselves, and that we sliall, at the earliest period of the 
next Sessions, inquiie what has been done for the amehoiation of the general state 
of India, since the year 1813, when tins subject w as last under the consideration 
of Parliament — what has been the success of past measures — and what new ones 
should be adopted for this most desirable purpose. 

Mr. Wolhyche Whitmore. — It is not my intention to trespass on the House 
at any length, but I cannot allow this petition to be brought up without saying a 
very few words. I entirely concur in all that has fallen from the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman, and I think this petition has been of very great importance. 
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inasmurli as it has enabled the House to hear his observations delivered from his 
place, because it must be gratifying to have his gieat authority with respect to the 
condition of India, to the policy by which it has liitherto been governed, and par- 
ticularly with respect to the permitting British subjects to form peimanent 
establishments m that country. AVithout that permission I believe that it would 
be impossible, whatever else we might do, to render real benefit to India. 
Whenever the change now sought for takes place, 1 think it will be necessary, 
not only that the petitioneis be allowed to act as giand jurors, but also as petit 
jurors where Christians aie tried , for at present they can sit on petit juries only 
when a Hindoo or a Mohammedan is upon trial, although, on the other hand, a 
Christian may serve on the trial of a Mohatmnedan or a Hindoo. This is an in- 
justice and a subject of loniplaintj and the naluial result of granting this 
privilege to native Chiistians may be a jealousy, on account of a race, which I am 
sorry to say is now considcii'd dcgiaded there, Ix'ing, by this law, raised to be a 
privileged class. I tiust, theieloie, that tlicie will be no difficulty in acceding to 
the prayer of the petitioneis, and that all classes will be allowed an equality of 
rights. I shall not occupy the time of the House fuitlier, than to say that 1 hail 
with the utmost satisfaction the speech of the Bight Honouiable Gentleman, and 
tiiat J greet, in the same fi'cling, the piescntation of this jietition, because it 
enables us to look foiwaid to a jieiiodwhen India will be governed, for other 
objects and with other views than mciely those which lespcct the contributing to 
the profits of a few merchants. 

Lord Asni.i-v. — I shall oflei, on this ofcasion, a few words, simply, in order to 
explain why nothing has yet been done lel.ilive to this suhjei t. An Hon. Gent, 
last year, it is tine, presented a petition similai to this lioin Bombay; but the 
Noble Lord, who was then at the iicad of tiu' Depaitimmt, went veiy soon out of 
office ; and the Noble Loid, who now fills the situation, h.is been in it so short a 
time, that nothing efiocUial could have hcrui accoinj)hsh(‘d , liut 1 do trust that 1 
shall very soon have it in my power to inform the House that the sub)cct has been 
properly attended to. The Bight Honouiable Gnitleman labouis under a mistake 
when he says that no situation in the civil line is accessible to Natives of India ; 
for a regulation has been put in force by that most pliilanthropic and e.'ccollcnt in- 
dividual, Mr. Llphinstoiie, by wlucb Natives aio adinitled to civil situations. 
Knowing the difficulty of allowing them to take mililaiy lank, on the ground of 
the requisite caution to he observed with respect to those appointed to commands, 
he has endeavoiiied to hiing tlicin foiwaid in the civil service. In Bengal, the 
Natives have not a grealei juiisdiclion than goes to matteis of properly to the 
extent of fifty rupees ; but in Bombay they have a jiiiisdiction as high as eight 
thousand rupees, and a salaiy in propoition. In Bombay, this has been found to 
answer extremely well they aie obliged to make a record of all the evidence ; 
and so efficient is the control over them, lliat these coin ts are kept in admirable 
order. This system, adopted by that gieat plnlantliropic chaiacter I have just 
named, is now kept up by Sii John Malcolm ; and it is in my power to say, that 
it has Ix'en found to woik veiy well. In Madias, this ciieumstance will be a 
tolerable proof to the House of the efficiency of the system ; that tliere have been, 
out of 6<'i,000 cases, 54,000 dcciiled by the Native tribunals; while neither 
jealousy nor dissatisfaction has manifested itself, either among Europeans nor 
Moonshecs. I have not been very long in office, but I can faiily state, that 
during my exjieiience, whatever suggestions have been made to the Court of 
Directors, have not only been met with pleasuie by them, but that no body of 
men can be more eager or moie anxious to advance any project for the improve- 
ment of the countiy than they aie. Education, for instance, they are most 
anxious to forward, and it is making most admirable progress. In Madras, 
where a few years ago there was not one peism educated, the Returns now 
report 188,000 icceiving instiuction, while at'Immbay there are 115,000. I 
mention this to shew, that neithei the Court of Directors nor the local Govern- 
ment are indifferent to education, which is the only means of forwarding the great 
cause of improvement amongst the Natives. 

Mr. Hcmc. — I confess that I have felt no small surprise, at hearing a speech so 
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leplele with good sense, sound policy, ind good feeling, as that delivered by the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, foi hilhcito we have beard nothing similar to it, in 
this House, on the subject of India It gives me, therefore, great gratification to 
hear from a gentleman, who had been so long at the head of the Hoard of Control, 
that the doors ought to be thrown open for Natives to fill all offices ; and that it was 
his opinion, that they could, in this way, be made good and loyal subjects — that 
the idea of being a conqueied people should be lemoved,— that there should be no 
longer any distinction, — and, in shoit, that all that has been pioposed liy the 
friends of India for years, should now be admitted by that Right llononi able 
Gentleman. As to the petition, I am soriy that twelve inonlhs should Ivave been 
allowed to pass by. Changes in office are, I admit, very iiiconveriieiit , but the 
petition was received, and 1 <‘an see no reason why it should not have been before 
taken into consideration. 'I'he House will leinember, that at the time this bill, 
for admitting Natives on juries in India, was undei consideiation, I proposed that 
they should be allowed to serve on grand juiies, foi that otheiwise they would 
consider the privilege granted rathei as a disgrace than a boon. 'Hungs have 
turned out just as I foietold ; however, lime has cleared away the idoiids that 
obscured the prospect, and I am glad to hoar that now all tli.it I ])rossed for is 
likely to be conceded. 1 am also glad to notice what the Right Honourable 
Gentleman has said with respect to tlu' honesty of the Natives. I can dcclaio that 
every individual amongst them, connected with me otbcuilly, ami 1 have liad many 
of them, have shewn as great a di'-position to be honest, as — and I should have as 
little, perhaps, even less, liesit.ition in tnisluig iny jiropcity witli them, than even 
in the hands of — the natives of Rnglaiid. I only speak fiom my own cxpeiicnce, 
and 1 know that the expenenee of the Honourable Haronel befoio me conesponds 
with mine. There is but one point more lowliieli 1 shall now allinle, and that is, 
that unless Europeans be allowed to settle in India, and tlie resources ot the 
country be permitt(;d to bo drawn foitli as frci ly as tliose of other countircs, we, 
shall not only not do justice to them and to ouisehcs, but three-fourths ot any 
measures we may pass will be utterly useh'ss. 

Mr. Ffri.usson. — I fully agree with the Honour.ibh' Gentleman wlio has 
spoken on this subject, th.it it is one of very great import, im e , and 1 can say, from 
my ow'ii knowledge, ot many who li.ivi' signed tlu' pclition, tliat it contains the 
names of all those individuals in (Calcutta who are espernlly remarkable foi their 
wealth, their intelligence, and, above' .ill, their integnty. Some of them are names 
that I will not say may vie with any in this House, but they ceit.iinly aie those of 
persons who are fully competent to the disch.uge of the duties of any situation. 
The great fault of the Rill that was passed wa-., — its giving in the fiist part what 
was certainly veiy useful, but, in the eonclusion, taking away all that was most 
valuable iu the eyes of th(> Natives. The Bill was, d()ubtle^s, useful, but it did 
not do all that was wanted. It exeepted the Natues fiom seiving on grand juries, 
and from petty juries wheie\er the life and libeity ol .i (diiisti.rn were eoncerned ; 
thus making it .ippear that they w(>re not woitliy at all to seiveon giaiid juries, and 
not to be trusted when the lilc of a Cliiistian w.is concerned. This petition con- 
tains a number of heads, oi p.iragiaphs, after the Eastern mode , one ol them ap- 
pears rather ludieious,' — it eomplains th.it they arc not allowed to tiy (Jhiistiaiis. 
That may appear an extraordinary eompl.iint, Imt 1 do not tlnnk it will he found 
so, if you recollect that they thcinseKcs may be tried by Christians, that the bills 
upon which they arc tried arc found by Cbrisllans, and yet they are. excluded fioin 
the same privileges in respect of their ('hiistian fellow-subjects. There is no 
reason why they should not be admitted upon grand juries generally, the summon- 
ing of which of course I’ests wiih the sheriff, but the circumstdtice of being a 
Mohammedan or a Hindoo ought not to make any dillerence .is to the eligibility of 
any Native party (otherwise qualifi^l) to serve uiion it , and this is the impression 
of the petitioners. There may perhaps, some distinction as to petit juries, 
although I do not mean to say anything against their conduct, but, as perhaps it 
might be unpleasant to an E-nglishman to be tired by a Native jury, so we may 
reasonably admit that the like feeling would be entertained by a Native. And I 
think, therefore, that every one ought to be allowed to be tned by his country. 
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In India a Native does not know what wc mean by the country when a prisoner is 
arraioned, and the interpreter translates the phrase ‘ by God, and the gentlemen 
here. All the petit junes in every case where life is concerned, have conducted 
themselves very well, but in cases of misdemeanours, there will be ajealousy ; and 
as, in military matters, we have seen the Native tribunals at all times act with 
justice, there can be no reason why the Natives of Calcutta should not be allowed 
equal privileges. What appears necessary is, to know why the English law does 
not extend to all, but it has been a misfortune arising out of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and the construction of the woids ' Ikitish sulijects’ and ‘ subjects of the 
King.’ In Calcutta, belore the last Act, the privilege was not confined to British 
• sulijccts, for the charter of King Cieorge J. directed that the ‘ principal inhabi- 
tants’ should be summoned as gland and petit jurors, and, therefore, before the 
Act of 1783, establishing the Supieme Court, the Natives might have served on 
cither grand or petit juries. The Act says, ‘ oui subjects within the jurisdiction 
of the Supremo Court,’ but when it speaks of juries, it mentions the words ‘ our 
subjects of Great lliitaln.’ It has liapjiened, therefore, when there has been a 
trial of a Mohammedan for an ollence committed beyond the limits of Calcutta, that 
there lias been a dispute as to wliethei oi not he should be tried as a British subject. 
Is it not, therefore, a great misfortune that a doubt should exist, whether a man 
should be tried for bis life or no'' and, indeed, I think, that it would be extremely 
proper to have a Committee for the purpose of consideiing the state of the ad- 
mimstiation of justice in India. It is still a gieat pioblem, theie, whether it 
would not be better to have .lodges ignoiant of jurisprudem e ih.in of the language. 
If they have spent then time m becoming masters of the law of our courts, they 
cannot acquiie the language of India , but, against tlie first objection, 1 must 
say that I h.ive seen Natives who have administered justice with ability, and 1 
have been connected with, and liave had lougei and greater experience of the 
Natives, from which I have been led, in phici' of entertaining a low opinion of 
their moidlity, to the conclusion that they would not suH’er by a comparison 
with our own people, and indeed, that they were in no wise infeiinr to them. 
In their dealings, on the wlnde, J am inclined to believe that the palm ol 
honesty should be conceded to them. 1 say this fium convution, and I 
theiefore hope that Honouiable Meiulieis will not give way to any piejudiecs 
which may have been excited in then minds against tlie chanietei of the Natives. 
Now, as to the judicial capacity of the Natnas, I do not think there can be any 
question upon it, and tlu're is nobody who has siiui their eoiidiiet upon arbitiations 
but will ailniit their skill, their intelligence, and then leadincss to diaw a fair 
conclusion. The Noble Loid says, that Mr. Klphinstone was the first to give the 
Natives a larger juiisdiction than fifty nipecs; but the Noble Lord was miatakcri 
with respect to Bengal, .is there they havi' a juiisdiction to the amount of 120 
rupees, which is a greater amount than any petty court in this countiy extends to. 
Thercfoie it is a mistake to suppose that Natives aie excluded; they are placed 
undei the supeiintendencc of ceitaiu ofHccrs, who conduct themselves very well, 
although they have not all the advantages of education. I know myself a jiundit of 
the supreme court with asalaiy of 150 rujiecs per month, which is a gieat deal for 
that country. But what is his office? — he is the expounder of the law to the English 
Judge: and 1 have li.ul to piosecutc a pundit for biibeiy, lie having icccivcd 
50,(100 rupees to give an opinion to the Judge, lie, upon liis tnal, acted most in- 
geniously, as he pioved, that .dtlmugh he did take the money, he had kept it only 
one night in his house, and sent it liaek to the paity. It .iftei wauls tinned out, 
howevet, that the lea^oii ol Ins doing so, was, that he h.id in the interim got 
55,000 lupccs from his antagonist in the cause, for giving a difl’eicnt opinion to 
the Judge. 

I am suie that tins is a question worthy of the consideiation of the Government> 
and 1 shall conclude without enteiing into tliQ next (giestion of the Gov(‘rnmcnt 
of this empire, as I shall have various other opportunities for discussing that, when 
free-trade and its benefits are spoken of, although I agree with its advocates ge- 
nerally, still I think that there h.is been simie rcruon foi regiet, from its opeiation 
upon the manufacturers of India. I know that 500,000 manufacturers of that 
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couutry have been cast into a stale of destitution by the introduction of our manu- 
factures there ; I also say, that we observe as shameful conduct towards India by 
the duties levied here, whilst our cottons and muslins have admission into India at 
the rate of per cent, j although, at the same moment, we charge 10 per cent, 
upon their cottons, and even now ‘20 per cent, upon their silks, except, indeed, the 
raw material. I think, therefore, that when we speak of fiee-trade, we have a 
right to do something for India. 

Sir Charlks Forbcs. — I rise to say, that I enliiely coincide in what has fallen 
from the Honouiable and Learned (jentleman who has just sat down, and to say, 
that I never felt myself more gratified than I have done at hearing the sentiments 
expressed by all the Honourable Gentlemen who have spoken on the presentation 
of the petition. I wish to admit the Natives of India to a paiticipatum in all civil 
rights belonging to British subjects. T have had the good fortune to serve on petit 
juries with Natives — the Sessions were held before the Goveinor and Council as 
judges, and on all occasions upon which Natives weie to be tried, they wx-re tiled 
by juries composed one-halt ol Natives and one-hall ot I'airopeans— it was usual 
loi some of the principal gentlenii'n to be called on to serve as foremen to these 
juries. 1 say. Sir, 1 have had the satisfaction to serve with Natives— I will assent 
that I have often had more satislaclion in being assoiiated wnth them, than 
with my own countiynien. Under these cireurnst.inces, 1 have freiiuently re- 
gretted that Natives wcie not eligible to serve as gran<l jiiiors, having had expe- 
rience of their efficiency as petit juiors. 1 think it will often be loiind impossible 
to find a sufficient number ot J'mropean gentlemen to sinve on grand juries effi- 
ciently, without admitting Natives to that privilege. Some gentlemen ujion grand 
juries amuse themselves with a news|iapei or a novel, and if this is (jiiestioned, 
they avow, that having made up their minds on the subject, they do not care to 
hear the evidence wliu h may be piodueed. I wish to havi* no such exclusions 
continued as those undi'r wliich the Natives at piesent labour. I have had a gieat 
deal of experience, and the fullest oppoitumties of consideiing the sulijeel, and 1 
concur in all that has been so justly iiiged by the Jlonomalde ami l.e.nned Gen- 
tlemen over the way. It is ijuite true, that to trust nun without paying them 
an adequate salary for then services is an extremely bad punciplc, and 1 entirely 
agree with the observations of the Noble J.ord. I wish to see the odious distinc- 
tions at present subsisting between the Natives and Europeans abandoned. Native 
peculators are not only dismissed the public service, but their iKimes aie published 
in all the newspapers, and in every language , and this is done without trial, 
at least, without that which would be called so heie. lOuropcans are dilleicntlv 
treated when accused of a similar oflence. I think such distinctions ought nol 
to exist, 

Sir Jamts Mackintosh — 1 do not think that a tew houis would be misemployed 
if applied to what so nearly concerns the interests and lights ol 80 or 100 millions 
of inhabitants of India, as does tlic present question. For my own part, 1 confess 
I feel much interested in the welfare of Jndia^ — I mean ot the Natives of India luled 
by hinglish merchants, but still his Majesty’s Indian subjects. I entirely concur in 
the observations that have proceeded fiom every pait ot the House on this suliject — ' 
and I rejoice exceedingly at the spirit that has breathed throughout every jioition of 
tills conversation. I believe theie never was an absolute goveinmenl so well ad- 
ministered as that of India, ami that clIcum^tanee affords a full confutation to the 
observation of a celebrated political writei — namely, that the depmideiicies of fice 
States are of necessity worse governed than those of absolute monarchies. I believe 
public opinion in England to be the guaianteeof the good government of India. 
The British Government of India has two gieat merits — it affonli, peifect security 
to [lersonsand property, and toleration in all matters of leligion. 'fhese are benefits 
of the very highest class — against them are to be placed two defects, — the enormous 
taxation, and the too great exclusion of the Natives of India from the piivileges 
of civil office. The Noble Lord has shewn that not only is it possible to make 
great progress in the improvement of the condition of the Natives, but that it has 
ofen made. It is the duty of ev^y man who wishes well to the government of 
ludia to promulgate the fact, tliat of all persons who have been concerned jn 
Oriental Herald, Vid, 22. k 
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governing that country, Mr. Elphin^tone, at Bombay, did the most towards ad- 
mitting Natives to so large a share of civil privileges as possible. I am glad that 
testimony to this effect has proceeded fiom more unbiassed lips than mine, because 
it might have been thought that my sincere fiiendsliip for that individual influenced 
me too much when speaking m praise of his public acts. GreaPlxinefits are to bo 
anticipated from introducing impiovements m the education of the Natives, and it 
is due — and but justice — to Sir John Malcolm to say, that no man is better fitted 
to carry into effect their improvement in that paiticular than tiimself. I lejoice at 
the generous testimony that has been home to the good character of the Natives of 
India in this House. 1 do not wish to deduct anything from the character they 
have so deservedly received — their private character is excellent, and if from 
peculiar circumstances their public integrity has been inipaiied, the remedy is in our 
own hands. I say, if an absolute goicinment has impaired that quality, the only 
remedy consists in a just goveinmcnt and equal laws, and in cautiously approach- 
ing to the grand lemedy of political vices, afice government, a thing which, in the 
present case, I admit is only to be contemplated through the vista of distant ages, 
but which IS still exceedingly desirable. 

Dr. Prill UMouu — How much soevei I might have wished to have taken part in 
this discussion at an eaiUcr period of the debate, the sentiments 1 enteitam on the 
general subji'Ct have been so much .uilicipatod by many Members who have ad- 
dressed the House, that I should have ahslamed fiuin uttering a syllable, had it 
not boon for some expressions that have fallen fioin an Honouiable Member behind 
me. That Horioumble Member seemed to assume to liimscif the credit of tic 
impiovements which have taken place in the administration of justice ot India, and 
toimagineth.it it was liy Ins cxeitioiis in fins cause lhat my lliglit Honourable 
Fiiend was stimulated to dneet bis attention to tins subject. On this point no 
individual is more competent to give evidence than myself ; and I can assure tlie 
House, that from the moment my Bight Honoinalilc Piieiid was Invested with the 
important functions allaelied to the Piesideticy of the Hoaiil of Control, — fiom that 
moment he zealously devoted himself to the affairs of India ; and that no object, 
from tlie outset, more mei'ssaiitly occupied Ins attention than the administiation of 
justice in the vast tinitones tlicic submitted to oui mle. Whenever vacancies 
oceiiried in the judu lal situation at the tin ee Presidencies, he anxiously sought 
out the most competent peisons in Westminster Hall, and exerted himself in per- 
fcuading them to accept these appoiiilmoiits. So with respect to the Zillah courts ; 
he exeited himself to the utmost to introduce improvement into them, and, ulti- 
mately, he earned the gic.it measuie which is the moio immediate object of this 
petition. 

Having witnessed the excitions of my Right Honourahlc Fiiend in this cause for 
SIX years, I have not been able to deny myself the satisfaction of bearing testimony 
to tliem. For the rest, 1 cannot sit down without observing, that in the lapse of 
ages, and the levolutions of mighty empires, no more cxtraoidinary circumstance 
can have occuiieJ, than that we should have witnessed (as we do this night) 
the inhabitants of one of the most populous and most flourishing cities of Asia, 
presenting petitions to this House, and e.irncstly entreating to be admitted to 
transplant into their soil those municip.il regulations and institutions which have 
justly been considered as tne peculiar birthiight of the natives of Great Britain. 

Mr. WinBuiiroN said, — All persons, 1 am afraid, are not so well agreed as to 
the g-ood character of the Natives of India, as seems to be assumed. I confess, 
lhat, from the various accounts I have read, and from the evidence of Sir Henry 
Strachey in corroboration, I am much disposed to doubt the morality of their 
general character, I think, therefore, that at all events this House should be very 
cautious in admitting them to the privileges prayed for in the petition. 

Sir CiiARi.Fs Forbes. — 1 maintain, on an experience of three-and-twenty years, 
and as long as I exist I will never cease to maintain, that the Natives of India arc 
as good and as moral, and as much entitled to respect, as our own countrymen. 

Mr. John Stew ari . — I am disposed to support this petition of Native Indians to 
be allowed to serve on grand andpetitjuries. I am bound to confirm the testimony 
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which has just been l>orne, to the chaiactei of these people, l>y the Honourable 
Baronet opposite. 1 have the hiijlicst opinion of them; and that opinion, I take 
leave to say. is not peculiar to mo, but is entertained byeverybody who has ever had 
a fair opportunity of judging of them. 

The petition was brought up. On the question that it be read, 

Mr. CnAULES Watkin Williams Wynn said, — I believe no man ever discharg- 
0(1 his duty with more advantage to those over whom he piesided, than J\Ir. 
Klphinstone ; and I may add, that Sir Thomas Munro was quite as strongly 
impressed as anybody could be with the .ulvantage to ho derived fioin availing 
ouiselves of the services of Native functionarie'^. 1 have lioaid with great pleasine 
the testimony borne by my Noble Friend to the attempth that have been made sinei' 
the date of the last charter for the furtherance of education among the Natives of 
India. A sum not less than a lac of rupees ( 10,000/. j wa., by the Act of 1810, 
diiectcd to be expended annually foi the attainment of that objt'ct ; and I believe 
no one year has passed in which muidi more than that amount has not been so ex- 
pended. I think it desirable that the piivilegi s now sought should be gt anted as 
a favour; and, therefore, much as 1 desire that it may be conceded, 1 do not 
regret that it has not been gi anted before it was asked, for then we could not know 
how it might have been accepted — whether as a boon or as a buiden. If it be now 
yielded after this request, we may liust that it will be icccived in the same spirit 
as it will be conceded. 


Debate at the Kast India House. 

A Quarterly General Court of Propnetors of Past India Stock was held 
on Wednesday the 17th of June. 

UlVIIir.ND. 

The usual routine business having been gone through, 

The Chairman (J. Loch, Lsq.) announced that the Court of Directors 
had, on the preceding day, agreed to a resolution, ireoinmending that a 
dividend of 5f per cent, should he declared on the Company’s capil il stock, 
for the half-year commencing on the .5th of Januaiy last, and ending 5t)i of 
July next, which he then submitted to the propiictuis for then ajiiiiohatiun. 

The resolution of the Court of Directors, deelaratoiy of a dividend of 5] 
per cent., was unanimously agreed to. 

BY-LAWS. 

Mr. D. Kinnairi) presented the annnal report of the committee of by- 
laws. The committee referred to the delay which had, on several occasions, 
occurred in sending home accounts of the (’ompaiiy’s finances from India, 
which prevented them fiom being hud before the* Proprietors at the time 
pointed out by one of the by-laws, and lliey expressed tlieir satisfaction at 
the result of the correspondence which had taken plaer* on this .sub|eet with 
the authorities abroad, from which they were led to infer, that '-lu li delays 
would be provided against in future. They certified tliat, dming the last 
year, the by-laws, except in tins particular jioint, had been strictly complied 
with; and they recommended that the by-lawg cap. 1. sec, 4, should be 
altered, so as to render it imperative on the Dircctois to lay before the Pro- 
prietors * copies of all bills or resolutions submitted to Ihirliamcnt which at 
all affected the East India Company.’ 

The members 'of the committee of by-laws of the last year were re-elected 
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for the ensuing year, with the exception of Mr. Cumming, who resigned on 
account of ill-health. In his place, William Ward, Esq., one of the Mem- 
bers for London, was elected. 

Land Revenue. 

Mr. Trant, in pursuance of notice which he had given at the last Ge- 
neral Court, moved for ‘ Copies of any letters addressed by the Court of 
Directors to the Governor-General in Council, relative to the settlement of 
the land revenue in the ceded and conquered provinces of India, under the 
Marquis Wellesley, since the year 1820, containing instructions by which 
the Governor-General was prevented from adopting any measure for the 
permanent settlement of the laud revenue in those provinces; and also 
Copies of any minute or protest made by Mr. Edmonstone against (he 
principle of such instructions.’ The Hon. Proprietor argued that a posi- 
tive pledge had been given to the Proprietors of the general districts ceded 
to, or conquered by, the Company, during the administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley, that a permanent settlement of the land revenue should be effected. 
This pledge had never been redeemed, and the refusal to do that whicli 
he and many other individuals well versed in Indian affairs considered to 
be an act of justice, was calculated to endanger the interests of the Com- 
pany in India. Insupport oflus view of the question, the Hon. Proprietor 
quoted extracts from the correspondence of Sir E. Colebrookc, Mr. Dowdes- 
well, Mr. James Stuart, and Mr. Adam. 

Captain Maxi lELD was of opinion that, .when a question of such im- 
mense magnitude was brought forward, the individual with whom it ori- 
ginated ought to give a clear and distinct notice of his intention, so that the 
Proprietors might be prepared to meet it fairly. 

The Chairman said, he felt it to be his duty to oppose the motion, not 
from any desire of concealment, but purely because he considered it inex- 
pedient to debate a question of so extremely complicated a nature in the 
Court of Proprietors. He could assure Ins Hon. Friend, that this question 
had never been lost sight of either by the Court of Directors or the local 
governments ; but difficulties of the most serious nature stood in the way 
of an arrangement. His Hon. Friend had stated, that the Company had 
given a pledge to the Natives on this subject. Now, how stood the fact? 
In 1803, during the administrations of the Marquis Wellesley, a certain 
promise was made, coupled with certain conditions, which conditions had 
not been fulfilled, and, lie believed, never could be fulfilled; but whether 
they could or could not be fulfilled he would not then discuss, because he 
did not wish to agitate the question. This he knew, that the more inquiry 
had been pursued on this subject, the greater did the difficulties of the case 
appear. The fact was, that there were two classes of people connected with 
this case. There was a middle class, who were anxious to make a settle- 
ment. They were desirous that the Company should take a certain assess- 
ment for ever, leaving the real proprietors, the ryots, out of the question. 
The Company were called on to grant an advantage to a small class of 
people, and to inflict an injury upon a very large body. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was a very serious subject to decide upon ; and one which, 
he was sure, could not be usefully debated in that court. 

Mr. Trant denied that the subject was so complicated as the honourable 
chairman had described it to be; and he maintained that the conditions, 
which were to be followed by a permanent settlement of the laud revenue, 
had been amply fulfilled. 

The Chairman observed, that it was the wish of the GoYernment to 
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keep the assessment as low as possible, and to equalize, but never to in- 
crease it. In the ceded and conquered provinces there had not been an 
increase for fifteen years. The proprietors of land had been decidedly 
told that there should be no increase under existing circumstances : and all 
that could be alleged against the Government was, that they had given no 
pledge that the assessment should not be increased under any circumstances 
whatever, 

Mr. S. Dixon opposed the motion ; which, after a few words from Mr. 
Trant, was negatived. 

Pensions. 

General Thornton moved for a return of the pensions granted by the East 
India Company. He said, that his attention had been called to the subject by 
seeing that a printed letiirn, similar to that which he moved for, had been laid on 
the table of the House of Commons. 

'fhe Chairman said that a list of the pensions granted by the Company, was 
annually laid on the table of the Court in conformity with the by-laws. 

General Thornton said he would be perfectly satisfied if he understood that 
the list referred to by the Chaii man included the whole of the Company’s pensions. 

The Chairman replied, that a list of pensions had annually been laid before 
the Court, fiom 1813 to the present time. 

General Thornton wished the whole of the persons to be included in one 
return, which would rendei it unnecessary to refer to the annual lists separately. 

The Chairman said he had no doubt the gallant Propnetor would find all the 
information he required, if he sought for it. 

General Thornton said lie would withdraw his motion for the present, with 
the intention of renewing it at the next General Court, if he thought it necessary. 

The Court then adjourned. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — C. Calcutta.] 

Atkinson, C., Cornet, to do duty with 4th. L. Cav. — C. Nov. 25. 

Anderson, G., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg. — C. Dec. 13. 

Alcock, R. F., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 4fith N. I. — C. Dec. 23. 
Alexander, J., 1st Lieut. Artill. — C. Dec. 23. 

Anthony, J., Capt., rein, from 6th N. 1., to 2d Batt. Pioneers. — M. Dec. 13. 
Anderson, R., Surg., to be Garr.-Surg. at Cannanorc, v. Cuddy. — M. Dec. 23. 
Bruce, Thomas, Mr., to be Assist, to Magis., and Collector at Miduapore. 
— C. Dec. 10. 

Baker, F., Cornet, rem. from 6th to 9th Light Cav. — C, Nov. 25. 

Bazett, C. Y., Cornet, posted to 2d Light Cav. — C Nov. 25. 

Baker, Wm., Cornet, posted to 2d Light Cav. — C. Nov. 24. , • /e 

Bryant, J., Lieut.-Col., Judge Adv.-Gen., directed to resume charge of his office 
at Presidency. — C. Dec. 19. 

Becher, H. M., Cadet, prom, to Ensign. — C. Dec. 19. 

Brookes, W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., posted to 41st N. I. — C. Nov. 29. 

Boland, W. H. R., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 7th N. I.—C. Nov. 1^9. 
Brown, C., Lieut, to act as Interp. and Quarter-Master to 18th N. I., v. Brice, 
on sick list—C. Dec. 2. 
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Baldork, R. W., Lieut.-Col., 45th N. I., porm. to retire. — C. Dec. 26. 

Barwell, 11. M., Ens., rem. from 45tU to r)9th N. I. — C. Dec. 8. 

Bowman, C., Mr., Dep.-Commis., app. to Mag* at Cawnpore. — C. Dec. 8. 

Bush, R. Y. B., Ensign, app. to do duty with 13th N. I.— C. Dec. 10. 

Baker, G. P., Lieut. -Col., rem. from 2d European Regiment, to 11th N. I.— -C. 
Dec. 18. 

Brown, R., Surg., renj. from Gist to 1st N. L — C. Dec. 18. 

Bishop, S. P., Lieut.-Col., posted to 68th N. I. — C. Dec. 20. 

Burney, H., Capt., 25th N. I., to be Major, v. Davis, dec. — C. Jan. 9. 

Bertram, W., Major, 16th N. 1., on furl, to Europe — C. Dec. 13. 

Biscoe, J., Lieut. 43th N. 1., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Dec. 19. 

Barber, J., Assist.-Surg., on furl, to Europe. — C. Dec. 31. 

Burleigh, H. L., Ensign, posted to 34th, or Chiracole Light Infantry. — M. 
Dec. 9. 

Baker, W. T., Sen. -Major, 40th N. I., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Sale, dec., posted to 
40th N. ].— M. Dec. 16. 

Beetaon, G., Assist.-Surg., posted to 3.3d N 1. — M. Dec. 20. 

Rowdier, H., Lieut.-Col. rem. from 48th to 7th N. I. — M. Dec. 31. 

Bowen, C., Lieut.-Col., posted to 41th N. I. — M. Dec. ill. 

Bucke, G , Surg., posted to 22d N. I. — M. Dec. ill. 

Bullock, R. sen.. Ensign, 41th N. I., prom, to Lieut., v. Cunningham, prom. 
—M. Dec. 23. 

Briggs, James, Capt., 13th N. I., to be Assist. Quarter-Master-Gen, in Mysore. 
— M. Dec. 23. 

Baillie, G. A., Lieut. 52d Madras N I., on furlough to Europe, for health. — B. 
Nov. 20. 

Burnet, W., Lieut. 2d European Reg., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. Nov. 20. 
Casement, 0., Cadet. Engin., prom, to 1st Lieut. — C. Dec, 13. 

Coke, J., Ens., rem. from .')9th to 10th N. 1. — C. Nov. 19. 

Cooper, IL, Surg., rem. from 63d to 24th N. I. — C. Dec, 3. 

Clarkson, E,, Sing,, rem. from 47th to 49th N. I — C. Dec. 3. 

Curling, C. S., Smg., rem. from Gild to t7th N. 1.— C. Dec. 3. 

Cooper, Surg., to act as Garr.-Suig. at Chunar — C. Dec. 3. 

Colvin, John, Assist.-Snrg., appointed to do Med. duties of Civil station at Go- 
ruckpore, v. Clark, on furl. — C. Dec. 26. 

Clarkson, J. O., Capt, 42d N. 4., app. to charge of Invalids, &c., proceeding to 
Europe. — C. Dec. ill. 

Cumberland, R. B., Assist-Surg., placed under direction of Super.-Surg., at 
Cawnpore. — C. Dec. 28. 

Cumberlege, H. A,, lem, from 4ild to 74th N, 1. — C. Doc. 23. 

Craigie, J., Capt. 37th N. I., returned to duty. — C. Dec 26. 

Croxton, Wm., Lieut-Cok, Comm. 21st N. I., on furl, to Eur. — C. Dec. 11. 
Candy, F., Lieut, Glth N. 1., on furl, to Europe. — C. Dec. 11. 

Clark, 11., Assist-Surg,, on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Dec. 19. 

Clarkson, J. O., Capt. 42d N. I., on furl, to Eur. — C. Dec. 31. 

Cooper, H. E, G., Lieut-Col. 63d N. 1., on furlough to Europe for health. 
— C. Jan. 9. 

Clementson, F, F., Esq., to be Sen. Dcp.-Acc.-Gen., and Comm. Accountant and 
Auditor. — M. Dec. 26. 

Cherry, A. J., Esq,, to be Assist, to Collector of sea customs. — M. Dec. 26. 
Cosby, C. A., Lieut. 25th N. 1., rem. to 2d Batt. Pioneers. — M. Dec. 17. 
Campbell, J., Assist.-Surg. 45th Foot, to have Med. charge of DepOt and Garr. 

at Poonamallee, v. Irving, res. — M. Dec. 9. 

Clayliills, G. D., Sen. Lieut 40th N. I., to be Capt, v. Pew, prom.— M. Dec. 16. 
Cuddy, James, Surg., to be Super.-Surg., v. Dyer, retired. — M. Dec. 23. 
Cunningham, William, Sen. Lieut and Brev.-Capt., 44th N. I., to be Captain, 
v. Kutzleben, prom. — M. Dec. 23. 

Colebrooke, J. U., Lieut 43d N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Jan. 9. 
Cruickshanks, Capt. 5th N. J., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B, Dec. 19. 

Day, E. F., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 7th halt., v. Ludlow. — C. Nov. 14. 
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Dclaraain, John, Lieut.-Col , removed from hSthto .'»2d N. I.— C. Nov. 29. 
Dunlop, W., Lieut.-Col, removed from 52d N. I., to Ut European Reviment. 
— C. Nov. 29. 

Dawkins, Lieut.-Col., to resume Jiis duties ns clFective Aid-de-Caiup, v. Parker. 
— C. Nov. 19. 

D’Oyly, T., Capt. Dep. Commiss. of Ordnance, app. Chunar Ma<,^— C. Nov. 19. 
Darley, C., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of .'V2d N. I.— C. Dec. 4. 

Dallas, C., Ist Lieut. Artill., to be Adj. and Ou.ir -Mas. to 2d batt., v. Garrett, 
on furl. — C. Dec. 

Davidson, C., Ens., app. to do duty with Gfith N. I. — C. Dec, G. 

Duncan, Alex., Brig., to Comm. Field Force proceeding to Mhow. — C. Dee. (5. 
Dickson, J. B., Assist. -Surg., app. to Med. charge of Civ. Siation ot Hurdwar, 
V. Coulter, absent on duty. — C. Dec. Jl. 

Dcvercll, K., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Jau, 3. 

Dodd, 1)., Superintend. -Surg., on furl, to Eur.— C. Jan. 9- 
Duinergne, H. F., Esq., to be Regis, to /dlah Coiiit. — M. Jan 20. 

Douglas, W., Esq., to be Sen. Assist, to Regis, to Court of Sudr. and Fonjdarry 
Adawlut — M. Jan. 20. ^ 

Deacon, R., Lieut. ISth N. I., posted to 2d b.rlt. Pioneers. ^ — M. Dec. 17- 
Dana, F. J., to officiate as Mil. Cli.ip. at Secunderabad, v. Boyes. — M. Dec. 9. 
Dyer, S., Superint.-Surg. perm, to retire. — M. Doc. 12. 

Dalzell, W. D., Capt. Ibth N. 1., on furl, to Enr. — M, Dec. 9. 

Downing, G., Lieut. 2d N. 1., on furl, to Eur lor liealtli, — M. Dec. 1(5, 
Davidson, D., Lieut. 17th N. I , to act as third Assistant Coiuin. Gen., v. Lc 
Messiirier. — B. Nov. 20. 

Edwards, J, M., Dep.-(5otnmis., apj), to Arsenal of Fort William. — C. Dec. 10, 
hilliot, T. C., Assist. -Surg., app. to Med. duties of 1st troop, 2(1 brig, of lloise 
Artill.— C. Dec. 18. 

Flower, J. K., Fins. 2.')lli N. 1 , to be Lieut., v. M.iigrave, prom. — C. tian. 9. 
Fullarton, R., Assist -Suig., placed under Super. Smg. atCawnpore. — (’ Dee. 28. 
F.ist, J. W., Lieut.-Col. Comm. 42d N, 1., returned to duty. — C, Dec. 2(5. 

Fraser, Jos., Capt. 2d 1 j. C.av., on fail, to Eur. — C. Dec. 11. 

Fraser, Win., Lieut. Gist N. 1., on furl, to Eur. lor health, — C Dec, 11. 
Fitzsimons, H., Ideut. 29th N, I., on furl, to luir. tor health. — C l)('c. .51. 

Field, G,, Sen, Capt. lltli N. 1,, to be Maj., v. Mairett, prom — M. Dee. 12. 
F’easer, W. C., Lieut. -Col. (hunm., lem, fiom lOih to .lOLh N. 1. — M. Dec. 31. 
Ferrior, C,, Lieut.-Col,, rein, fjoin 11th to ,3d N. 1. — M. Dec. ,11. 

Flockton, J., Mr,, udm. Assist.-Surg., and to do duty in gair. of Poonamallec. 
— M. Dec. 23. 

Field, G., Maj. llth N. I., (ransf. to non-elfeclive Estab. — M. Jan. 9. 

Freshfield, J. S., Cadet, prom, to Cornet. — M. Jan. 9. 

Fennell, J. R., Lieut. 16th N. 1.. on furl to Eur. for lie.ilth *-M. Dec. 2.3. 
F’lower, Thos., Mr., to be Collee. ot Cnstouis and Revenues. — P j. Dec. 28, 

Parish, Jos., Mr., to be warehouse-keeper, — B. Dec. 28. 

Frederick, Lieut. -Col. , directed to {>roceed to Fresid. — B, Nov. 20. 

Gibb, John, Cadet, prom, to Fins. — C. Dec. 19. 

Gordon, J., Surg, posted to 9lli N. I. — C. Dec. .3 

Glover, C. FI., Major 35tli N. I., perm, to letit-e — C. Dec. .51. 

Garbett, C., Assist.-Surg,, app. to do duty with the 19th F'oot. — C. Dec. 23. 
Godley, C., Capt. 36th N. L, on furl, to liur. for healdi. — C. Dot. 2(). 

Garbett, H., Lieut. Artill., on I’nrl, to linr. for healtii. — C. Jan. 1). 

Gibb, J. R., Assist.-Surg., lein. fiom l.5d to 9th N, I. — M. Doe, U. 

Gunning, John, Sen. Lieut. 17th N. I,, to he Capt., v. Low, prom. — M. Jan. 6. 
Godfrey, F., Assist.-Surg., on fiiil. to Ear. for health. — M. Jan. 9. 

Grantham, G., Lieut. 43d N. I., on furl, to Eur. tor health. — M. Dec. 16. 
Grimes, J., Lieut. 9th N. I., on lurl. to Fiur. — M. Dec 16. 

Gordon, J., Lieut. 24th N, I , on f’nil to Enr tor health. — M. Dec. 2ii. 

Godfrey, F\, Assist. Surg. lOtli Mad. N. 1., on furl, to Finr. for health. 
—U. Dec. 19. 
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Hay, John, Lieut. -Col. 17th N. I., permitted to retire. — C. Dec. 11. 

Hodgson, J. S., Lieut. 12th N. I., to act as Adj. to Mhairwarrah Loc. Batt., v. 

Warren, absent on leave. — C. Nov. 24. 

Harris, J. S., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Dec. 13? 

Howard, W, H., Lieut. Ist £ur. regt., to be Capt. by br^. — C. Dec. 19. 
Hodgson, J. A., Lieut.-Col., posted to 42d N. 1, — C. Nor. 29. 

Hull, L. N., Capt. Ifith N. 1., to be Sub-Assist. Coni.'Gen., r. J. W. Hull, on 
furl. — C, Dec. 26. < 

Heathcote, G. D., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 9th to 32d N. I. — C. Dec. 10. 

Hogg, R. W., Lieut., to officiate as Intcrp. and Quarter-Master to 8th Lt. 
Cav., V. Blair. — C. Dec. 18. 

Hall, A., Surg., rem. from 1st to 61st N. I. — C. Dec. 18. 

Heptinstall, D. H., Major 31st regt., app. to charge of 57th N. I. — C. Dec. 20. 
Holmes, S., Assist.-Surg., placed under direction of Super. Surg. at Cawnpore. 
— C. Jan. 19. 

Hall, J. W., Capt. 14th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Dec. 13. 

Hall, Johu, Lieut. 7th N. L, on furl to Eur. for health — C. Dec. 26. 

Henderson, T., Surgeon, on furl, to Rur. for health. — C. Dec. 26. 

Harper, the Rev. H., (M.A.) to be Chaplain at Vizagapatara. — M. Jan. 6. 
Henderson, R., Cadet of Engin., prom, to 2d Lieut. — M. Dec. 16. 

Hackett, J., Lieut.-Col. rem. irom 40th to 18th N. 1. — M. Dec. 31. 

Ilaig, J. R., 34th L. 1., to Deputy-Assist. Adj. Gen. of Army, v. Francklyn. 
— M. Dec, 31. 

Hill, H. F., Cadet, prom, to Ensign. — M. Jan. 9. 

Humfrays, S. J., Assist.-Surgeon, on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Dec. 16. 
Harrison, E. C., Surgeon, on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. Nov. 20. 

Irving, J., Surgeon, on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Dec. 16. 

Jervis, John, Capt., hth N. I., to have temporary Command 6f Dehly Prov. 

Batt, V. Hutchinson, prom. — C. Dec. 11. 

Jacobs, G. O., Surg., posted to 67th N. 1. — C. Dec. 3. 

Johnstone, J., Assist.-Surg., posted to 55th regt. — C. Dec. 10. 

Johnstone, Jas., Assist-Surg., on furl, to Eur. for he.alth.— C. Dec. 26. 

Jones, J. L., Capt. 5th N. 1., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Jan. 3. 

Knox, G., Assist-Surg., rem. from 9th to 43d N. I, — M. Dec. 9. 

Kelly, H. M., Lient-Col. Comm., rem. from 32d to 23d, N. I. — M. Dec. 31. 
King, T., Lieut. -Col., rem. from 41th to 13th N. I. — M. Dec. 31. 

Kutzlcben, Win., Sen. Capt 44th N. 1., to be Maj., v. Bowen, prom. — M. 
Dec. 23. 

Kerr, C. A., Lieut. 3d L. Cav., on furl, to Europe for health.— M. Jan. 9. 
Kclman, J., Assist-Surg., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Jan. 9. 

Lushington, M., Coi»iet, posted to Isl L. Cav.— C. Nov. 25. 

Lane, J. T., 1st Lieut, artill., on furl, to Europe for health.— C. Dec. 19. 

Le Fevre, P., Lieut.-Col. 26th N. I., on furl, to Europe.— C. Dec. 23. 

Lockhart, W. E , Esq., to be Regis, to Zillah Court of Vellore. — M. Jan. 6. 
Laurie, W., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 2d Extra rcg. to 30th N. I. — M. Dec. 15. 
Lake, H. A., Cadet of Engineers, prom, to 2d Lieut. — M. Dec. 16. 

Low, J. Sen. Capt. l7th N. I., to be Major, v. Ogilvie, dec. — M. Jan. 6. 

Morris, G. J. W., to be Judge andMagis.of district of Bohar. — C. Dec. 18. 
M'Creagh, Col. 13tli Foot, to be a Brigadier on establish, for Berhampore, v. 
Ebrington.— C. Dec. 19. 

Maclean, H,, Assist.-Surg., app. to 26th N. L— C. Dec. 3. 

Marshall, G. T., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 35th N. I., v. Shiel.— C. Dec. 15. 

Martin, R., Lieut.-Col.,jem. from 11th N.I. to 2d Eur. reg.— C.Dec. 18. 
Margrave, R. R., Lieut. 25th N. I., to be Capt., v. Burney, prom.— C. Jan. 9. 
Marvitic, R. F., Lieut. 49th N. I., returned to duty. — C. Dec. 26. 

Morrieson, H., Capt. 57th N. I., on furl, to Europe. — C. Dec. 19. 

Moody, S., Cnpt. 7th N. I., on furl, to Europe. — C. Dec. 26. 

Mackenzie, K. F., Lieut. 64th N. 1., on furl, to Europe for health.— C. Dec. 26. 
Maclean, G., Lieut. Artill., on furl, to Europe for health.— C. Jan. 3. 
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Muston, E., Surg., on furl, to Europe. — C. Jaii. 9. 

Mackenna, J., Assist.*Surg., posted to45tk N. I. — M. Dec. 10. 

Marrett, T., Sen. Maj. 11th N. I., to be Lieut.-Col, of Inf., v. Taylor, prom., 
posted to 11th N. Dec. 12. 

Macaulev, K., Superijj^nd.-Surg., appointed to duties in Malabar, &c., v. Dyer. 
— M. Dec. 28. ^ 

Moore, M. S., Superintend.-Surg., appointed to duties atDooab. — M. Dec. 28. 
Macdongall, D., Assist.-Suig., tube Med. Officer at the Pesidcncy ofTravancore 
and Cochin, v. Burke. — M. Jan. 6. 

Mowbray, R, H. C., Cadet, prom, to Cornet. — M. Jan. 9. 

Molyneaux, W. M., Cadet of Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — M. Jan. 9. 

Merrer, W. H., Cadet, ])rom. to Ens.— M. Jan. 9. 

Melville, P., Lieut., Fort Adj., directed to proceed to Presid. — H. Nov. 20. 
Nesbitt, N. S., Lieut., to officiate as Interpreter and Ouart.-Master to 22d N. I, 
— C. Nov. 24. 

Nesbitt, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 32d to 9th N. 1. — C. Dec. 10. 

Nixon, J. W., Sen. Ensign 17th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Gunning, prom. — M. 
Jan. fi. 

Norris, C. W., to resume his office of Serveyor to Government in judicial, gene- 
ral, and marine department. — B. Dec. 28. 

O’Halloran, J., Cadet, prom, to Ensign. — C. Dec. 11. 

Oldfield, J. II., Cadet Engin., prom, to 1st Lieut. — C. Dec. 19. 

O'Brien, L., Ensign 40th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Clayhills, prom. — M. Dec. 16. 
Oakeley, J., Lieut 6th L. Cav., on furl, to Europe for hcaltli. — M. Dec. 16. 
Outram, F., Lieut, of Engineers, to be Executive Engineer at K avia, &c. — B. 
Jan. 5. 

Playfair, G., Surg., posted to 62d N. I. — C. Dec. 3. 

Paterson, J. J., Surg., posted to 6th N. I. — C. Dec. 3. 

Pemberton, G. R., Capt. r)6th N. I., on furl, to Europe. — C. Dec. 11. 

Price, J., Brig. -Gen. of Infantry, on furlough to Europe. — C. Jan. 3. 

Pew, J. W., Sen. Capt. 40th N. I., to be Major, v. Baker, prom. — M. Dec. 16. 
Parlby, B. B., Licut.-Col., removed from 13th to 9th N. 1. — M. Dec. 31. 

Pope, P., Lieut. 24th N, I., to be Adj., v. Gordon, on furlough. — M. Dec. 31. 
Pearse, A. C., Cadet of Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — M. Jan. 9. 

Patrickson, J., Cadet of Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — M. Jan. 9. 

Powell, H., Surg., to be Garrison Surg. at Bombay, v. Harrison. — B. Dec. 27. 
Parkinson, R. J., Lieut. 22d N. I., on furlough to Fhirope for health. — B. Dec. 19. 
Roberts, R. G., Lieut., Commiss. of Ord., app. to Cawnpore Mag. — C. Nov. 19. 
Ramsay, D., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 26th to 27th N. 1. — C. Doc. .3. 

Rainey, A. E., Ens., app. to do duty with 13th N. 1. at Dinapoie. — C. Dec. 10. 
Ryley, J. S. G., Cornet, to officiate as Interp. andl^u.-Mas. to L. Cav.,v. Lawrence, 
absent on leave. — C. Dec. 26. 

Rees, W. W., Capt. 50th N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Dec. 13. 
Ramsay, R., Ens. 34th N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Dec. 19. 

Rogers, S., Assist.-Surg., posted to 4th L. Cav, — M. Dec. JO. 

Roworth, J. W., Sen. Lieut. llthN. I., to be Capt., v. Fieli^prora. — M.Dcc. 12. 
Reid, D., Surg., rem. from 17th to 52d N. I. — M. Dec. 20, 

Robertson, John, Cadet, prom, to Ens. — M. Jan, 9. 

Roper, P. B., Ens, 38th N. I,, on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Jan. 9. 

Rooke, C,, Ens. 22d N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — A. Dec. 31. 

Showers, E. 11., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Dec. 13. 

Spencer, W., Assist. Surg., app. to 58th N. I. — C. Dec. 18. 

Swinton, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 68th to 57th N. I. — C. Dec. 20. 

Smith, John, Lieut.-Col. 19th N. 1., permitted to retire. — C. Jan. 9. 

Stewart, Alex., Lieut.-Col. 4th N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Dec. 
Stewart, R., Capt. 61st N. 1., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Dec. 19. 
Starling, P., Eieut.-Col. 2l8t N. I., on furl, to Europe. — C. Dec. 23. 

Scott, T. H., Lieut. 38th N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Dec. 31. 
Swinton, W*, Lieut.-Col. 47th N. I. on furl, to Europe.— C. Jan. 3. 
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Sheridan, B. B., Esq., to be Head-Assist. to Secretary to Board of Revenue. 
— M. Dec. 26. 

Spring, F., the Rev., (B. A.) to be Chaplain at Poonamalee. — M. Jan. 6. 
Symons, John, Lieut. 18th N. I., to act as Quar.-Mas., Interp., and Pay-Mas., v. 
Power, prom. — M. Dec. 12. 

Stephenson, J. L., Cadet, prom, to Ens,, to do duty with 46th N. I. — M. Dec. 16. 
Sheddin, A., Surg., rem. from .Vid to 17th N. I. — M. Dec. 20. 

Smith, T. H., Licut.-Col., rem. from 7th to 48lh N. I. — M. Dec. .11. 

Showers, E. S. G., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be 1st Lieut., v. Paterson, deceased. 
— M. Dec. 23. 

Sevestre, Sir Thos., Surg., to act as Garr.-Surg. of Fort George. — M. Dec. 31. 
Sharp, Thos., Lieut. 4.3d N. I., to be Adj , v. Colebrodke, on furl. — M. Jan. 6. 
Simpson, J., Maj., .3d N. Vet. Batt., permitted to retire. — M. Jan. 9. 

Sandys, G., Capt, 6th L. Cav., on furl, to Europe. — M. Dec. 16. 

Smith, T. H., Lieiit.-Col. 7th N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Jan. 6. 
Simpson, J., Maj., .3d N. Vet. Batt., on furl, to Europe. — M. .Ian. 6. 

Simpson, J., Ca[»t. 17th N. 1., on furl, to Europe. — B. Dec. 19. 

Templar, J. W., Mr., to be Judge and Magis. of City of Patnah. — C. Dec. 10. 
Thomason, T., the Rev., to be Sen. Chaplain of Old Church. — C. Dec. 10. 
Thomson, J., Capt. 68th N.L, to have temp. comm, of Purneah Batt., v. Watson. 
— C. Dec. 11. 

Turner, V. F. T., Cornet, posted to 1st L. Cav. — C. Nov. 24. 

Taylor, Edw., Cornet, posted to 5th L. Cav. — C. Nov. 2.5. 

Tebbs, G., Ens., icm. from 12th to 33d N. I. — C. Nov. 19. 

Thomson, J., Surg., posted to 1st Eur. Regt. — C. Dec. 3. 

Tytler, R., Surg., rem. from 67th to .50th N. I. — C. l)ec. 3. 

Thomas, W., Surg., to officiate as Superintend.-Surg. to Presid. Div., v. Todd. 
— C. Dec. 19. 

Thomas, James, Esq., to be Sub.-Col. of Coimbatore. — M. Dec. 26. 

Taylor, W. R., to be Judge and Crim. Judge of Combaronum. — M. Jan. 13. 
Taylor, 11. G. II., Sen. Lieut.-Col., prom, to Lieut.-Col. Com., v. Coppage, 
dec.-M.Dec. 12.. 

Tainsh, J., Sen. En.sign 11th N. I., to Lieut., v. Lally, dec. — M. Dec. 12. 

Taylor, D. G., Cadet, prom, to Ens, — M, Dec. 12. 

Taylor, D. G., Col., app, to do duty with 2d L. Cav. — M, Dec. 22. 

Taylor, H. G. A., Lieut.-Col. Com., posted to 10th N. I, — M. Dec. 31. 

Trewman, J. T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 49th to 5th N. 1.— M. Dec. 31, 

Train, W., Surg., to act as Cantonment-Surg. at St. Thomas’sMount, v. Sevestre. 
— M. Jan. 6. 

Timius, J. K. B,, Cadet, Artill,, prom, to 2d Lieut. — M. Jan. 9. 

Vibart, Edw., Lieut. 3d L. Cav., on furl, to Europe. — C. Dec. 26. 

Valiancy, C. P., Lieut., 36th N. I., to be Uu.-Mas., Interp., and Pay-Mas., v. 
Wallace, on furl. — M. Jan. 9. 

Wortham, Arthcr, Lieut. 19th N. I., to be Capt., by Brevet. — C. Dec. 19. 

Ward, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 1st Eur.-Kegt. to 58th N. I.— C. Nov. 29. 
Webster, A., Lieut, officiate as Interp. and Uuart.-Mas. to 19th, N. I., v. 

Campbell, on sick nst. — C. Dec. 3. 

Willan, J., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 41st N. J. — C. Dec. 3. 

Wise, T. A., Assistant-Surg., app. to Med. duties of Civ. Station at Ilooghly, v. 
Craigie. — C. Dec. 31. 

Wilson, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 57th to 31st N. I. — C. Dec. 20. 

Wemyss, W. B., Cornet 9th L, Cav., to be Lieut., v. Macdonald struck off tlie 
list. — C. Jan. 9. 

Wheeler, F., Lieut,, Interp., and Quarter-Mas., to act ns Adjutant to 2d L. Cav. 
—C. Dec 26. 

Wilson, R. B,, Capt. Artill., on furl, to Eur. — C. Dec. 19. 

Wood, T., Lieut.-Col. Engineers, on furl, to Eur. — C. Dec. 26. 

Wahab, W. M., Ens., posted to 40th N. I. — M. Dgc. 11. *■ 

Wheeler, F. H. M., Capt. Pioneers, rem. from 2d to 1st batt. — M. Dec. 17. 
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Wftlker L. W., Ens , posted to 44th N. 1 .— M. Dec. 30. 

Webber H., Col. and Maj., rem. from 33d to 32d N. I.— M. Dec. 31. 
Webster, T., Lieut. -Col., rera. from fith to llHb, N. 1.— M. Dec. 31. 
Wahab, G., Lieut. Col., 33d N. L, on furl, to Cur.—M. Dec. 23. 
WaUace, R. G., Lieilt. 44th N. 1., on furl, to Eur.— M. Jan. 9. 

Younffhusband, O. J., Cadet, prom, to Ens.— C. Dec. 11. 

Yeatman, E. J., Assistant-Surgeon, app. to Sappers and Miners, v. 


Warlow. 


—C. Dec. 8. 

Young, S. A. G., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty in Garrison of Poonamallee. 
— m’ Dec. 23. 


BIRTHS. 


Brown, the Indy of U., Snrgcon, GUt N. I., of n danghu.r, nt Calcutta, Nov. 19. 
Belli, the lady of W. H., Es(i., of a daughter, at lloogh y, Uec. IJ. 

Baldwin, the lady of W. J., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta l)cc. 28. 

Bell, the lady of W., Capt. Artill., at Cl.insurah, Jan 20. 

Bruce, the lady of A. F., Es<i., Civ.-Scrv., oi a son, at Vellor. , Nov. 24. 

Canhan,thc lady of G., Esq., of a daughter, at Nautpor^ Dec. (i 
Cavork, the lady of C. A., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. h. 

Cheek, the lady of G. N. Esq., Civ.-Surg., ot a daugl.ter, .at Bancoora, Dec. 10. 
Cox the ladv of Lieut. G. H., G2d N. 1., of a son, at bcetapore, Dec. .10 
Cooper, the^ady of H. E., Lieut.-Col. GOth N. L, of a son, at C.alcutta, Jan. (>. 
Colhoun, the lady ot Wm., Esq., of a son, at Madras, Dec. 20. 

Ue Verinne, tlielady of J. M., Esq., of a son, at Alliporc, Dec. 11. 

Uarapier, the lady of W., Es.p, Civ.-Serv.of a son, at Chownnglice, Dec. 22. 
Dnnbar. thelady of John.Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Mymens.ng, 

Da^iiS;’ ihli' lady of A. M. Esq., of a daughter, at Sonnarauddee, Dec. 30. 

Dods, the lady of Capt., of a .son, at Falaveram, Dec. .,1. 

Dent, the lady of John, Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a daughter, at Madras, Jan. 20. 
Fitrverald the ladv of Capt., W. R., Engineers, of a son, .at Allipore, Dec. 11. 
Fairhead, the lady of Lieutenant, and Adj. Frov. Batt., of a daughter, at Ber- 
hampore, Jan. 10. 

Gale, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of a daughter, at Kcrnaul, Dec. 2. 

Hay, the lady of P. M, Major, 29th N. 1., of a daughter, at Meerut, Dec. 27. 
Hamilton, the lady of C., Surgeon, 5 Ith Foot, of a daughter, at Cannanore, 

Ha^roodtthe lady of Lieut., 49th N. I., of a son, atSt. Thorad, Jan. 7. 

Lindesay, the lady of A. K., Esq., Surg. of a son, at Bareilly, Nov. 2.9. 

Morton, the lady of the Rev. Wm., of a daughter at Chi^urah. Dec. 11. 

Moore, the lady of Lieut. F. R., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dee. 28. 

O’Connell, the lady of Lieut. Commiss. of Ordnance, of twin daughter.,, Madras, 
Jan. 2G. 

Poole, the lady of G. N., Esq., of a sou, at Loodianah Dec. 12. 

Ro^M^’L lady of R. M.. Esq., of a daughter at Calcutta, Dec. IG. 

Ritchie, the lady of J._ Esq o a son 
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Swiiinoe, the lady of R. Esq., of ^ daughter, at Calcutta, Jan. 10. 

Span, the lady of O. W., Esq., reg., of a son, at .Barrackpore, Jan. 14. 

Sage, the lady of Lieut. J.C., 72d N. I. of a son, at Mullyc, Jan. 14. 

Smaller, the wife of L. S., Esq., Assist.-Surveyor, of a son, at Dharwar, Jan. 3. 
Thomson, the lady of G. F., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a son, at Bireilly, Dec. 10. 
Turner, the lady of T. J. Esq,. Cir.-Serv., of a son, at Saharunpore, Dec. 28. 
Tennant, the lady of Capt., Assist.- Adj.-Gen, Artillery, of a son, at Calcutta, 
Jan. 10. 

Taylor, the lady of W. R. Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a daughter, at Madras, Jap. 7. 
Varden, the lady of A. M., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 6. 

Vincent, the lady of John, Esq., 10th Lancers, of a daughter, at Meerut, Dec. 9. 
Vincent, the lady of Licut.-Col. Win., 25th Madras N. 1., of a son, at Titalya, 
Dec. 17. 

Vandenberg, the lady of J. Esij., of a son, at Calcutta, Dec. 22. 

Vrignon, the lady of G. Esq. of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 26. 


MARRIAGES. 


Bower, Capt. 48th Foot, to Mrs. Susanna Hcale, Calcutta, Dec. 13. 

Bell, C. C., Capt., to Miss Ann Moore, Calcutta, Dec. 22. 

Biss, J. S., Esq., to Eliza Sarah, eldest daughter of the late Capt. E. C. Kemp, 
at Calcutta, Dec. 29. 

Bamfield, D., Lieut. 56th, N. I. to Christian, younger daughter of the late James 
Loch, Esq., at Lucknow, Jan. 8. 

Brae, J., Esq., to Miss C. Duncan, Calcutta, Jan. 17. 

Elliott, H. M., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Eliza, third daughter of William Cowell, 
Es(]., Bareilly, Dec. 22. 

Frank, J. Esq., to Miss E. Whitmore, daughter of the late William Whitmore, 
Calcutta, Dec. 30. 

Graham, J. H., Esq., to Jane, daughter of Dr. J. A. Maxwell, at Sevemdroog, 
Dec. 18. 

Innes, Dr. James, Civ. Sur., to Jane A., eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. McLeod, 
of Engineers, Calcutta, Dec, 10. 

Jarvies, William, Lieut. 42 N. I., to Pauline S,, eldest daughter of the late Lieut. 
Colonel J. Swinton, at Cawnpore, Dec. 29. 

Lawford, Edward, Esq., Lieut. Engin., to Diana L., third daughter of Rev. R. 
Smith, at Arcot, Dec. 19. 

M‘Mahon, Alexander, S., Esq., to C. M., eldest daughter of the late R. M. Fish- 
bourne, Calcutta, Dec. 16. 

Palsgrave, J. H., Esq., to Miss M. C. Fooks, at Dacca, Dec. 8. 

Pauvereau, A. J. C., Esq., of the ship La to E. J., daughter of the late 

Captain Ford, R. N., Calcutta, Dec. 16. 

Paterson, James, Esq., (M. D) Surgeon 13th Foot, to Jemima, youngest daughter 
of George Aitken, Esq., Calcutta, Jan. 6. 

Shean, R. Esq., 13th Light Dragoons, to Elizabeth, third daughter of Sir George 
Garrett, Madras, Jan. 8. 

Varden, M., Esq., to Regina, second daughter of Mr. M. Mitchell, Calcutta, 
Dec. 29. 

Wilkinson, Charles, Esq., to Miss Llewelyn, Calcutta, Jan. 12. 
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ISD 


DEATHS. 

Boyd, William, Captain-Payraasier 3d Butfs, at Bhaugulpore, Dec. 31. 
Brookenden, J., Eaq., at Cochin, Dec. 31. 

Cropper, the Rev. Mr., aged 22, of the Baptist Mission, Orissa, Dec. 11. 
Cochrane, William, Dr., (at sea) Madras N. 1., Jan. 13. 

Dennie, W. N., eldest son of Major Dennie, 13th Light Infantry, at sea, Dec 11* 
Davis, T. D. L., Major 2r)th N. 1. V., Titalya, Dec. 23. 

Dalrymple, J., Licut.-Coloncl 30th Foot, WallajaUab, Jan. 'J. 

^orde, A. N., Esq., late Collector of Moradabad, Calcutta, Sept. 2(1 
Fulton, James, son of Captain R. B., of Artill., Calcutta, Dec. 13. 

Jones, R., Lieut. 16th Lancers, aged 38, Meerut, Dec. 8. 

Kincaid, Mrs. wife of Captain Peter Kincaid, Pens. Estab., aged 45, Chittagong 
Dec. 13. 

Le Fevee, J. H., Lieut. 26th N. I., Nusscerabad, Dec .11. 

Marshall, the lady of Capt.T., Beng. Artill., aged 25, at Saugor, Jan. 2. 

Miller, David, Captain of ship Coldstream, Calcutta, Jan. 17. 

Mainwairing, Thomas, Esq., (at sea) Midshipman, second son of Sir Harry 
Mainwairing, Bart., Jan. 4. 

Nicholsofi, Jane, widow of the late Major H., aged 44 Calcutta, Dee. 18. 

Ogilvy, George, Major 17th N. I., at Ootakaimmd, Dec. 30. 

Stirling, the lady of Captain W., 74th N. I., at Chittagong, Jan. 1. 

Smith, A., Captain 1.5th N. L, at Aziingur'i, Jan. 10. 

Sale, K. W., Lieut.-Col. 0th Mad. N. 1., at Wallajahbad, Dec. 11. 

Thompson, Mrs. C., widow of the late Major, aged 60, at Chinsurrah, Dec. 7. 
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Date. 

1829. 
May 27 
May 27 
May 29 
June 1 
June .3 
June 4 
June 4 
June 5 
June 5 
June 5 
June 8 
June 9 
June 9 
June 11 
June 11 
June 13 
June 16 
June 16 
June 16 
June 16 
June 17 
June 17 
June 17 
June 17 
June 17 
June 18 
June 18 
June 18 
June 18 
June 19 
June 19 
June 19 
June 19 
June 19 
June 19 
June 20 
June 20 
June 20 
June 20 
June 22 
June 23 
June 24 
June 24 
June 25 
June 26 
June 26 
June 26 
June 26 
June 26 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 

Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 


1829. 


Portsmouth 

Cork 

Anthony 

Barbara 

Headley . 
Dunn 

Mauritius 

Cape 

Feb. 

22 

Portsmouth 

Comet 

Arniston . 

Madeira 

May 

10 

Penzance . . 

March, of Ely. . 

Mangles . 

Bengal 

Feb. 

1 

Isle of Wight 

Lord Lowther. . 

Stewart . 

China 

Jan. 

19 

Portsmouth 

Juliana 

Tarbutt . 

Bengal 

Jan. 

1 

Eastborne .. 

Janet 

Kenwicke . 

St.Helena 

April 

5 

Brighton . . 

Belle Aliance . . 

Timmins . 

China 

Jan. 

28 

Portsmouth . 

Lord Amherst. . 

Ardlie . . Bengal 

Jan. 

20 

Hastings . . 

Samuel Brown . 

Reed 

Mauritius 

Feb. 

12 

Downs 

Cts. of Ilarcourt 

Harrison . . 

Mauritius 

March 1 

Falmouth .. 

E. of Balcarras . 

Broughton 

China 

Feb. 

2 

Plymouth ,. 
Beechy Head 

Alfred 

Schoon 

Hill 

Krayer . . 

Madras 

Batavia 

Feb. 

16 

Cork 

Luna 

Stunriker . . 

Mauritius 

Feb. 

14 

Falmouth . . 
Downs 

Mountaineer . . 
Mary Ann 

Cumrey . . 
Carter 

Bengal 

S. Seas 

Feb. 

4 

Isle of Wight 

Thos. Coutts . . 

Chrystie . . 

China 

Feb. 

16 

Isle of Wight 

Gen. Harris . . 

Stanton . . 

China 

Feb. 

4 

Isle of Wight 

Castle Huntly. . 

Dunkin . . 

China 

Feb. 

4 

Portsmouth . 

Prince Regent. . 

Hosmer . . 

Bengal 

Feb. 

17 

Portsmouth . 

Jas. Pattison . . 

Grote . . Bengal 

Jan. 

13 

Portsmouth . 
Portsmouth . 

Marq. Huntly. . 
Ld.W. Bentinck 

Ascough . , 
Alison 

Mauritius 

St.Helena 

Marcl 

8 

Plymouth . . 

Wellington 

Evans 

Madras 

Feb. 

14 

Dover 

Isabella 

Fox 

Bombay 

Dec. 

15 

Downs 

Downs 

Anna Maria . . 
Fairy 

Grant 

Wibburn . . 

Mauritius 

Mauritius 

March 3 

Downs 

Molfatt 

Brown 

Bengal 

Feb. 

16 

Margate .. 

Ellen 

Taylor 

N.S.Wales 

Jan, 

6 

Downs 

Downs 

Ld. Hungcrford 
Reynard 

Hcathorne . 
Grey 

Bengal 

S. Seas 

Feb. 

3 

Dover 

Portsmouth , 

Bride 

Sarah 

Brown 

Hill 

Bombay 

S. Seas 

Feb. 

3 

Portsmouth . 

Moira 

Thornhill . . 

Bengal . . 

Jan. 

17 

Gravesend . . 

Francis Watson 

Bragg . . 

Singapore 

Feb. 

7 

Margate . . 

Duncan Gibb . . 

Hume 

Bombay . 

Mar. 

28 

Downs 

Dublin 

Stewart . . 

Bombay . 

Feb. 

10 

Plymouth . . 

Hercules 

Vaughan . . 

Bengal . , 

Jan. 

6 

Liverpool . . 

John Taylor .. 

Atkinson . . 

Bengal . . 

Jan. 

1 

Weymouth. . 

Caroline 

Flowery . . 

Mauritius 

March 12 

Dover 

Louisa 

Mac Kay . . 

Bengal . . 

Dec. 

3 

Falmouth . . 
Bristol 

Clifton 

Clyde 

Carmichael 

Scott 

Mauritius 

Mauritius 

March 16 

Hastings . . 

George 

Home 

Mauritius 

March 15 

Portsmouth . 

Atlas 

Hunt 

Bengal . . 

Jan. 

25 

Portsmouth . 
Portland . . 

Thalia 

MofFatt 

Biden 

Brown 

Bengal . . 
Bengal . . 

March 

Feb. 

5 

Portland . , 

Scipio 

Petrie 

Singapore 

Dec. 

25 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. 

1829. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

Jan. 

12 

Penang 

. Elizabeth 

Brown 

London 

Feb. 

2 

Calcutta 

. Lady Mac Nagh ten 


London 

Feb. 

2 

Calcutta 

. London 

Iluntley 

Liverpool 

Feb. 

2 

Calcutta 

. Royal George . . 

W ilson 

London 

Feb. 

2 

Calcutta 

. Fairlie 

Fuller 

London 

Feb. 

5 

Madras 

Baretto, jun. 

Shannon 

London 

Feb. 

7 

Calcutta 

. Protector 

Waugh 

London 

Feb. 

14 

Madras 

, . Duke of Roxburgh 

Brown 

London 

Feb. 

15 

Calcutta 

Protector 

Waugh 

London 

Feb. 

16 

Calcutta 

, . Lord Melville . ♦ 

Bell 

London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 

Port of Depart. 

SMp’s Name. 

Commander. 

Destination. 

1829. 

June 17 

Clyde 

. .Ioanna 

Mackeller . . 

Mauritius 

June 17 

Gravesend 

. Eliza .lane 

Liddell 

Mauritius 

June 18 

Downs 

. Glcnalvon . . 

Rickaby 

Cape 

June 19 

Downs 

. Orient 

White 

Bengal 

June 19 

Liverpool 

. St. George 

Swainstonc . . 

Bengal 

June 20 

Gravesend 

. Trunrnere 

Smith 

N. S. Wales 

June 20 

Downs 

. Hoopoo 

Indcll 

Manilla 

June 21 

Liverpool 

. Gipscy 

^Juirk 

Bombay 

June 24 

Liverpool 

. Clansman 

Ritchie . . 

N. S. Wales 

June 24 

Gravesend 

, Catherine 

Fenn 

Bengal 

June 24 

Gravesend 

Captain Cook . . 

Willis 

Bombay 

June 25 

Gravesend 

. Cam BreaCastle. . 

Barber 

Bengal 

June 25 

Gravesend 

. Margaretha 

Rouse 

Japan 

June 26 

Gravesend 

, . Dart 

Hastings . . 

South Seas 

June 26 

Gravesend 

Olive Branch 

Anderson . . 

Cape 

June 26 

Gravesend 

Diamond . * 

Clark 

Bengal 

June 26 

Gravesend 

, . Bolton 

Clarkson . . 

Bombay 


Passengers Ou i wards. 

By the St. George , Captain Swainson, for Calcutta : — Col. Brooks ; Capts. 
Applin and Martin ; Lieuts. Hughes and Shiel ; Messrs. Willis, Earl, Ingholm, 
Bellares, Sellars, M’Garth, and Boyd ; Mcssdaines Brookes, Applin, Bush, and 
servant j Misses Brookes, (2) Finden, and servant, and Cassiday. 
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Mr. Playfair’s Dkfknck of the East India Company — 
Monopoly of the China Trade.* 

The nearer we approach to the groat <|uostiori of Eastern com- 
merce and dominion, which must soon be di.scussod in Parliament, 
the more we are impressed with the immense weight of the task 
which we have undertaken, and the responsibility attached to its 
conscientious discharge. Placed, as we arc, at the bar of the British 
public, the avowed, earnest, uncompromising advocates of the rights 
and liberties, the peace, happiness, and prosperity of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, pledged to demonstrate the utter incorrigible 
theoretic inaptitude of the system, under which they are doomed to 
live, and the urgent necessity of commencing a zealous, active, and 
vigorous reform j the revolution of every new month adds to the 
strong sense of duty which animates our efforts, an imjierious con- 
viction of increasing obligation, under which nothing but the con- 
sciousness of unimpeachable motives, and the approving encourage- 
ment of the true friends of human improvement could possibly 
sustain us. 

To enlarge the means of enjoyment, and accelerate the progress 
of social happiness at home, by unfolding the boundless resources 
and capabilities of the East j to open to those whose benevolence is 
perpetually seeking occasions of philanthropic employment, a held 
of unlimited promise and extent j to place before the Legislature and 
people of England, a true representation ot the cruel, heartless, 
unprincipled system of Indian rule, which not only in the imme- 
diate sphere of its exercise, but from one extremity of Asia to the 
other, has rendered the British name an object of opprobrium, de- 
testation, and contempt j these are the exalted objects for which, 
spite of the discountenance of power, and the discouragement of 

* ‘Remarks on the East India Company’s Charter, as connected with the 
interests of this country, and the general welfare ot India.^ 

Oriental Herald^ Vol. 22. ^ 
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j)opiilar iiidilTuroiicc, wc liave not feared to toil, and in winch, 
wliile the present inicjuitous system continues, wc arc deteimined to 
persevere. 

In the course of the protracted struggle, the successful issue of 
which may already in tlie distance be descried, it has nol escaped 
us, that many, knowing no standard of estimation but the mean, 
sordid, unworthy considerations by which their own conduct may be 
regulated, have jiresumed to insinuate doubts as to the purity of tlu' 
motives which actuate tlu* determined opposition by which this 
work has for some time checked the extravagancies, exposed the 
oppressions, and controlled ihe despolisin of the East India (lom- 
paiiy. It is easy for those who w'ould gladly escape from our 
scruliny, to ])atch tlu' veil wdiich we have rent asunder, and again 
shroud themselves in impenetrable darkness ; to discredit our autho- 
rity, and iind reasons tor our zeal, in the suggestion of private 
pi(]ue, or the reminiscences of personal injury. These are not, w'e 
boldly allirm, the stimulants of our hostility, nor is there any 
colour for the pretenci' m the manner of its conduct. WTre it other- 
wise, the victims of unconstitutional power are surely good evidence 
of its excesses, — the sullerers ot abuse dese rve, at least, as much 
credit as its alicttors. ‘Our Indian (Government is, in its best state, 
a grievance. It is necessary that the (‘orrcctives should be uncom- 
monly vigorous, and tin* work of men, sanguine, warm, and even 
impassioned in the cause.’ 'I'hat we are warm and nujiassioned in 
the cause, why should we deny ^ So were burke, Fox, Sheridan. 
Grenville, and the rest of the long list of illustrious men, who have 
embraced, and still avow^ their principles , principles, the truth and 
justice of which is demonstrated by (he continued experience of 
the utter incapacity of the (’omjiany, the increasing confusion of 
their atfairs, and the hopeless wnMchednc^s of the peojileof India. 

It is, indeed, much to Ik* regretted, that a (juestion in which such 
a multitude of \aiious and important considerations are involved, 
cannot be settled by a fair and liberal understanding between the 
(h)vcrnment and the Comjiany, it lamentable to observe the 
jiertinacity with which the latter cling to their exorbitant jirivi- 
leges, ancl the obstacles they ojipose to o\ery suggestion of useful 
reform. d1iat the jieople at tlie India House are intimately ae- 
(juainted with every branch of their coinpluated system, that they 
are aware of the injurious t lici t*' proilnccd by it m their own domi- 
nions, and tl# im])edmients whuli it jncsents to the lull develoji- 
ment of the resources of this country, might Ik* }>roved by innume- 
rable citations from their eorrcs|iondence wath the King’s (Toverii- 
ment at home, and with their own in Asia. If the familiarity with 
Indian details which they jiossess, and the ability and cxjicriencc 
of their servants were emjdoyed to inform the con'-eience, and 
direct the deliberations of the li'gislature ; if they would abandon 
their character of partizans, and enter into a generous and patriotic 
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alliance for the public; good, then, indeed, (he diniculties which 
embarrass this cpiestion would disappear, we would gladly mo- 
dulate our tone to their altered tem])er, and iiistead of an angry 
contest, we might hope for a calm, dispa‘^sionate and temjeerate 
inquiry. Unfortunately, however, the supposed interests of tlie re- 
spective litigants are so various and discordant, tliata consummation 
devoutly to be wished, seems scarcely attainable. 'J'he battle, we 
fear, will be fought, as hithcrio j every inch of the ground disputed, 
every stratagem which practised ingenuity can devise, emploved ; 
skilful disputants will be engaged to discolour and distort j jioiide- 
rous folios abstracted, to mystify and conceal ; alleged experience 
will discredit unanswerable aigumcnt, every fact be met with jie- 
remptory contradiction. 'J'hus it was in 181.3, between Mr. Rick- 
ards and Mr. Grant, and thus, no doubt, it will be again. Jlut time 
has refuted the jirophc'cies c)f the latter, and the assertions of Mr. 
Rickards have been more than proved Mr. Grant was a dexterous 
and plausible advocate ; forty years of almost uninterrujited oflicial 
service, had rendered his owm defence identical with that of the 
Company’s policy, and he will be admitted to have conducted it 
with ability and zeal. Had he lived, however, until now, he must 
have yielded to the testimony of fiets and ligures, which the ex- 
perience of the last lifteeii years allords • and surely it would have 
been as painful to him to relleet on the indiscriminate resistance 
W'hich he opposed to every innovation, as it must now be satis- 
factory to iMr. Rickards, to witness the full reality of liis anticipa- 
tions. Indeed, the [loints at issue are too momentous to be made 
the instruments of party objects or person.al aggrandizement. 
Twenty years hence, pre-engagements, pre-possessions, promises 
and pledges, will be poor ajiologies Ibr the neglect of the duty of to- 
day. When the advantages now dtTivable from extended intercourse 
with Asia, sliall lia\e Ix'en lost by our mismanag('ment or indilfer- 
ence, when our industrious artisans and manulacturers sliall pine in 
hopeless misery and \\;int, when civil war shall convulse our Indian 
Cnqiire, and the hopes of civilization and ( Inistianily vanish with 
the power and influence of Ungland, the recollection of jiensioned 
relatives, and the enjoymi-nt of <-orrupt emolument, will allbrd but 
meagre consolation to the .mthors of such aggrav.itcd rum. 

A pamphlet has recently been published bv a gentleman of the 
name of ‘ Playfair,’ entitled, ‘ Kem.arks on the Uast India Com- 
IKiny’s Charter, as connected with the inteiests ol‘ this country and 
the general w^elfare of India.’ The object of the writer is to jirove 
that the existing system of Indian government cannot be siirjiasscd, 
and that the commercial Alonojnjly is at least as benelicial to the 
country as to the (Jonqiany itself. We must do Mr. I’layfair the 
justice to say, that though suiliciently positive and dogmatical, he 
conducts the discussion with temper and moderation ■, and if the 
ability of his aiguments were at all eomuiensurate wulli Ids zeal, he 
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would, no dou])t, become an especial favorite at the India House. 
Unfortunately, however, his valour is much more prominent than 
his discretion ; and though he has contrived to select some autho- 
rities in favour of the ])rinciples which he professes to support, he 
has also in pure unconsciousness appended the documents which 
refute them, and furnished, in a compact, accessible shape, the 
evidence on which we have always rested the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of extending our relations with the Eastern world. One 
would hardly have ex])ccted to lind, stitched together in an octavo 
pamphlet of eighty-eight pages, the testimony of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Munro, on the immutability of the Hindoos, and the official account 
of goods ex])orted fnmi the United Kingdom to the East Indies, 
China, and tlie Mauritius, from the year 1S14 to 1828. Ilut so it is, 
and as huig as the poison and the antidote arc sold together, it is 
not very likely that much mischief will be done. 

^ As I have before observed,’'^ says he, from the clamour raised 
regarding free trade, persons uninformed on the subject, would 
imagine that the public are totally excluded from the benefit of any 
intercourse with the East Indies j whereas, in fact, the trade of 
private merchants on an average exceeds that of the Company, in 
extent and value j which fact induces me to conclude my observations 
with an account of a few important items of the exports and im- 
ports between (treat Britain, and India, and China, from the year 
1814 to 1828, distinguishing the (Jompany’s from the private trade. 
It will probably serve not only to establish the truth of what I 
have advanced, but pro\e interesting, as giving some insight into 
the state of our Indian trade, during an important period, when and 
ill what articles an increased or decreased demand has occurred, 
and the proportion of private trade compared with that of the 
Company.’ — p. 7b’. 

Now we doubt not that Mr. Playfair is perfectly sincere in his 
desire to extend the knowledge of ‘ persons uninformed upon the 
subject,’ and is actuated by a laudable anxiety to communicate to 
them a portion of the astonishment which these novel discoveries 
have excited in his own mind. To him, indeed, every thing seems 
new. The evidence of Mr. Pitt, of Warren Hastings, and Lord 
Tcignmouth, is cited with as much solemnity and ostentation, as if 
it had been given during the present session of Parliament : then 
come Sir Jo^ Malcolm, and Sir Thomas Munro j and lastly, the 
statistical data which furnish such irrefragable proof of the mis- 
statements and errors of them all. It is fit that Mr. Playfair should 
know that the increase of exports sthcc 1814, to which he refers as 
convincing testimony of the liberality and patriotism of the Hon. 
Coinjiany, was brought about by ‘ agitation,’ precisely similar 
to that on which he now takes upon himself to pronounce his 
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unqualified condemnation. Treviously to the lust renewal of the 
Charter, the ports of India were open to the shipping of every 
nation but England. The French, Dutch, Danes, JSwedes, Portu- 
guese, Americans, had all carried on a lucrative coimncrce with our 
Eastern Territories. The advantage derived by these nations 
naturally excited the jealousy of our merchants, and petitions from 
all })arts of the country, for free admission to the Indian trade, were 
presented to parliament. In opposition to this just and reasonable 
demand, the gentlemen in Leadenhall Street sent regiments of wit- 
nesses to Westminster, all prepared to attest the superstition and 
misery of the Hindoos ; some protesting that they were too poor 
to purchase our manufactures ; others, that if we distributed them 
gratuitously, they would not wear them 5 all aflirming the immuta- 
bility of their habits, the peculiarity of their cliiiiate, and the pre- 
judices of their religion. Though the House of C’ommons is said 
to have been electrified by the statement of Sir Thomas iNlunro, 
a gentleman who had enjoyed ample opportunities of observation, 
of unimpeached character and honour, yet the story was too marvel- 
lous for im})licit belief, and the legislature determined to submit his 
theories to the test of experiment. In Ispj, ICnglish merchandize 
ceased to be contraband at the three presidencies and Penang. 
What was the result ? From 1814 to 1819, the increase of exports 
was so rapid and extensive, that when Mr. (Irant was examined 
before the (Committees of the two Houses 111 18'2()-'^1, he could 
find no explanation for a phenomenon so unexpected, but ‘ com- 
mercial indiscretion,’ from the elfects of which he confidently 
foretold the ruin of the adventurers. Spite of the prediction the 
trade went on, every year increased its amount, and confirmed its 
prosperity, until, in 18^28, the export of British goods by the 
private trade to India alone, exceeded that of their chartered rivals 
to all the countries east of the C ape of Hood Ho[)e. Is it to be 
borne, that an argument for the continuance of the Monopoly 
should rest upon such facts as these ? 8hall wc be told that the 
people of the interior will not use what the inhabitants along the 
coast have purchased with avidity ? Is disinclination to be in- 
ferred from eagerness of demand, or ‘ commercial indiscretion/ 
from annual increase ? Is it pretended that the inhabitants of the 
islands in the Eastern Archipelago, are prejudiced against the use of 
foreign manufactures ? or that the cottons of Manchester, the 
woollens of Leeds, or the hardware of Birminghaujjl arc not suited 
to their taste ? Are not British goods annually shipjied in the 
Mersey and the Thames, and conveyed in American bottoms to 
Canton ? These arc the (pi^tions on which the policy of renewing 
the East India Comjiany’s Monopoly depends ; and Mr. Playfair will 
find them answered much more satisfactorily in the Ileports of the 
Committees of both Houses in 1821, lhan by any of the antiquated 
documents to which his researches have been confined. 

' It is true,’ says Mr. Playfair, " (he word ‘‘ Monopoly ” sounds 
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harshly on a British ear, without some qualification 3 it is therefore 
necessary, in the first instance, to consider the extent to which the 
term is applicable in a commercial serine. As all vessels are now 
permitted to trade with the difi'erent ports in India without restric- 
tion, the Monopoly so far has ceased to exist. The China trade 
alone remaining exclusively in the Company's hands, must there- 
fore constitute the imai^inary grievance, liut what is this Mono- 
poly ? Certainly,' he continues, ‘ it is a grant, from wiiich arise 
some of the most valuable resources of the Company, because no 
political expenses interfere with them. But is this benefit confined 
to that body alone ^ On the contrary, from the duties payable on 
this branch of trade, England derives an annual revenue, amounting, 
on an average, to four millions sterling, without any trouble or ex- 
pense to (lovernment in its collection. How valuable a considera- 
tion is it, in viewing this subject, to find the great benefit, in fact, 
wdiich the Monopoly has proved to this country 3 for it must be 
remembered, that the East India (’ompany alone have made the 
(.'hina trade what it is. The great prud' iK'c at all times observed 
by tbe civil .uithorilies at (’anton, their knowledge of tlie peculiar 
character and prejudices of the Native^, acijuired by long observa- 
tion, combined with uniform integrity of dealing on the jiart of the 
Company, havii gradually established a mutual confidence, and 
formed a connecting chain, so delicately wrought, that injury to a 
single link might, in a moment, put a stop to all commercial inter- 
course 3 and those powers, already jealous of our present good 
footing, v;ould not fail to take advantage ol such an event 3 arjd we 
might then in vain desire re-possession of thi^ Monojioly, gladly 
again to place it in the hands of the East India Compaiiy, through 
whose good judgment and perseverance the trade has been rendered 
so benelicial. To those who view the subject in its full extent, 1 
think this must be obvious : it is not, however, uncommon to meet 
with persons, who form an opinion U[)on no stronger ground than 
the circumstance of tea bearing a high price 3 that, at all risks, the 
trade should be thrown ojien, solely in the hope that they may ob- 
tain lea a few pence ])er pound cheaper, forgetting that the hope, in 
the first place, probably would not be realized by an open trade, 
which, on the contrary, might cause an advance in price : and the 
regulations now observed by the Company for the supply of genuine 
tea, being dispensed with, that the community would be liable to be 
poisoned wholeside 3 at how cheap a rate this might be done, 1 can- 
not imagine any one desirous to ascertain. I presume many persons 
are not aware that, on all tea imported by the East India Company, 
a duty is paid in the first instance to Government of nearly a hun- 
dred per cent., and that the profits of intermediate dealers are coa- 
siderablc3 so that, by the time it is distributed for jmblic consump- 
tion, the price is necessarily high. The regulations contained in 
the Act of Parliament regarding the sale of tea by the Company, 
prove that they are compelled to bring it into the market under 
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cstablislied rule, find at no liit^hor rate tlian a moderate j)rorit on the 
capital employed, — in reality, havin^z; nothing- to do with tlie price 
it afterwards attains among retfiil dealers ; which, if a serious evil, 
rather becomes a iiuestion of consideration with his Majesty's (io- 
vernment, whether any, and what, rednetioii can be made in the 
present excessive duty, and if, under a less duty, fin increased sale 
might be calculated upon, as is the case with other .irticlcs of lon- 
sumption 5 his Majesty's Ministers, in all probaiiility, wamld not be 
disinclined to reduce it to a nite which w^oiild still ensure a great 
revenue to the country, yet allbrd fi general benelit to society, tea 
being now almost regarded as a necessary of life 3 at fill events, 

[ doubt not that (jioveriiment hold thi' national weltare fis too inti- 
mately concerned in .01 finiicable intereoiirse betwi'cn (!luna and 
this eouiitry, to disturb the good underslanding which now fortu- 
nately exists', or to attempt m, iking any m:iterial change in thfit 
particular part of the C baiter. 

We do not rememlier to have met a ])ariigraj)h distinguished for 
so little candour, and so mueli mis-statement, fis the foregoing ex- 
tract. ‘ ./// ri'strii'tions on the triuK' to Indifi,' says Mr. I’layfair, 

^ are now removed, and the ( lima .Monopoly is an iniu^uKinj 
grievance. Is Mr. Plavf.ur so ignorant of tin* ('ours(‘ of trade, as 
not to know that the mere jiowiu’ of exporting mfinnt.ictured goods 
is utterly valueless, unless ri'turn e.irgoi's can be obtained ' Dul he 
never hear of the trallie in furs tormerly cfirrud on by the North 
West t’ompanyat ( 'anton, find by them .ibandoned to the \niericaiis, 
merely on account ol the jirohibition to ship ( luufi jiroduee^ Is lie 
not aware that the cotton, the rice, (be sugar, thi‘ tobiu-co, of India 
arc all inferior to the produci* of America, find (‘onseipiently almost 
unsaleable in the English markets ^ If Mr. Phi} fair were ignorant 
of these facts, he ought not to lecture us on East Indian commerce. 
The truth i.s, that (lie Cdiina Monopoly, though in itself sulliciently 
vexatious, inasmuch as it deprives our manufficturers of the con- 
sumption of that })Opulous empirig has indirectly the elFccl of re- 
stricting our intercourse with <ill the countries east of the Cajic of 
(rood Hope. The Americans .ship hardware, cottons, and woollens 
in the port of Liverpool, or I^ondon : with these they jiroceed to 
the Eastern i.slands, and barter a portion of our manufactures for 
such articles of their produce as are suited to the (diinese market. 
At Canton a second exchange takes place, and they return to Europe 
laden with the produce of the Celestial Emjiire. Our manners, on 
the other hand, having once doubled the (Jape, proceed to Jiengal 
or Bombay. If these markers should not furnish the opportunities 
of advantageous sale, their cargoes must be transferred to the coun- 
try ships, and by them taken to’ the Archipelago and China. The 
productions of these countries are brought to the Indian Presidencies 3 
and some small portion of them may perhaps lind their way to Eu- 
rope by this circuitous and expensive navigation. It is true that 
British vessels may sail to the Eastern Archipelago direct, as well 
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as others ; but as these islands do not furnish the materials of a re- 
turn cargo, and the traffic in tea is prohibited, this lucrative branch 
of commerce is of necessity abandoned to the Americans. 

" The connection between the China Monopoly and the free trade 
of the Eastern Islands and Cochin China, depends chiefly upon the 
fact, of which there is abundant evidence, that the products of those * 
islands, though' very valuable, are not suitable to any European 
market, or indeed to any other extensive market, than that of 
China. Although, therefore, there appears among the Malays a 
considerable demand, capable of much extension, for British manu- 
factures (espceially cotton goods, iron and steel, copper and wool- 
lens), no sufficient returns can be procured for these articles, 
otherwise than by way of China, or perhaps of Bengal, with a view 
to re-exportation to China, where the inland produce, may be ex- 
changed for merchandize re-exportable to Europe. The exporta- 
tion, therefore, of our manufactures to these islands, is greatly 
impeded by the want of a return, which nothing but a permission 
to seek it at Canton can ensure.* 

^'hc next proposition of Mr. Playfair is, that the present high 
jirice of tea is not attributable to the Monopoly of the Company, 
but to the duty imposed upon it by the (lovernment. Now, if tea 
were an article of mere luxury, and the consumption of it con- 
fined to the affiuent classes, the difference of a few shillings 
in the price, might be admitted to be an object of minor considera- 
tion. If, again, it were of an intoxicating quality, like spirits or 
opium, and injurious to the health and morals of the people, there 
might be some pretence for keeping up its price, by the double 
imposition of monopoly and taxation, Ifiit neither of these sup- 
positions is true. Probably there is not a single family in England, 
from the highest to the lowest, in which tea would not be daily 
consumed, were it not for the exorbitant rate at which it is sold. 
The use of the worst descriptions is, in fact, a costly luxury to the 
great majority of the people j and it were idle to deny, that the 
middle orders of society abstain from the enjoyment of the better 
varieties. The duties levied by Government, are, no doubt, consi- 
derable restraints U])on consumption ^ but is Mr.lfiayfair not aware 
that these duties are ad valorem,' and, consequently, rise and fall 
with the Company’s prices ? " The Government,’ says he, ^ may 

lower the duty, and thus give ease to the consumers.’ The Go- 
vernment know very well that such reduction would not relieve 
the people while the Company’s Monopoly continues. So long as 
competition is excluded, it is their interest to maintain the price, 
and the substitution of a fixed, to the present fluctuating, duty, 
would not, in all probability, benefit the publie. But be that as it 
may, the present high i)rice of tea is attributable to the Monopoly 
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of the Company. The ad valorem duty will fall with the reduction 
of their demand, and no man who is not interested in the continu- 
ance of the present system, can doubt that the diminished cost of a 
commodity, so generally used, would be conducive to the morals, 
the comfort, and enjoyment of the people. 

, ‘ liut,’ says Mr. Playfair, ' the admission of free traders to Canton 
would endanger our footing in China. Strong arguments could be 
here introduced, founded on the opinions of men of long experience, 
to prove the danger which might arise from the China trade being 
opened, in conse(]uencc of the Jeahmsy and bigotry of the Natives, 
the intriguing spirit of the Mandarins, he. Put I shall content 
myself with a reference to the evidence of Sir CJeorgc Staunton, be- 
fore the Committee of Investigation of the Comj)any’s affairs, ap- 
pointed by both Houses of Parliament, prior to the last renewal of 
the Charter, from which a just idea may be formed of the difficulties 
the Company have had to contend with, and continue to experience. 
In proportion to those difficulties, is recpiircd that regularity of 
demeanour, combined with firmness of character, which the civil 
authorities of the (’ompany have supported, and continue strictly to 
observe, any alteration in which would considerably disarrange, if 
not totally destroy, so delicate a piece of machinery, as our trade 
with that country.’ 

It is no doubt politic to appeal to the authority of a gentleman 
so justly respected, in proof of this opinion. Why the evidence of 
Sir George Staunton in 18 Pi, should be preferred to that given by 
him in 1821, we arc at a loss to conceive. 'Phey are both precisely 
to the same effect, and we rather suspect that Mr. Playfair was not 
aware of the existence of the latter. However that may be, we 
have not the smallest desire to weaken the influence which the 
high character and long experience of the honourable baronet at- 
tach to his deliberate conviction j and we believe his evidence, 
and the pamphlet published by him some years ago, have produced, 
in the best informed minds, very considerable hesitation respecting 
the policy of permitting the indiscriminate, unregulated resort of 
British vessels to Canton. 

The principal reason assigned by Sir George Staunton for appre- 
hending danger from the admission of the free-traders, is, his own ex- 
perience of the jealous and capricious character of the Chinese go- 
vernment. Disputes and misunderstandings occurred during his 
Presidency at the Canton factory, which it reipiircd no small degree 
of firmness and management to allay, and which certainly go tar to 
justify the opinion he has formed. We are conicnt, therefore, to 
admit, on the authority of 8ir George Staunton, the necessity of 
establishing some effective control over the adventurers and 
sailors, who may freejuent that port. Whether this be effected by 
extending the authority of the factory, or the establishment of a 
Consulate, is a subject of little moment, and merely collateral to 
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the merits of the question. The point really in dispute between 
the free traders and the Directors, is, the continuance of their 
Monopoly of the traffic in tea. Yielding to their fears of insubor- 
dination and disorder at Canton, Mr. Canning, when Tresident of 
the lioard of Control, submitted two propositions to the Court of 
Directors : — 

1st. That the Com[)any should allot a portion of their tonnage to 
individuals, in the way pointed out in the Act of 171)3. 

2dly. That a depot should be formed at some island of the Eastern 
Archij)elago, where free traders might take in tea and bring it to 
the ports of foreign Europe. 

In either case the resort of British subjects to Canton would have 
been as eifcctually prevented as at present. To both of these sug- 
gestions the Directors, however, refused to accede. As to the 
arrangement suggested by the act of 1793, it probably would have 
failed. The tonnage allotted under that act to j)rivate sj)cculators, 
was always purchased by foreigners, and few mercliants would trust 
their ventures to the management of their chartered rivals. The 
establishment of a depot in the Archipelago was liable to none of 
the objections, until then urged by the Com))any, and the sudden 
rise and importance of Singapore sufficiently prove the wisdom and 
policy of such a measure. ‘ The trade (says Mr. Crawfurd)* car- 
ried on between Singa))orc and (’hina, in European vessels, is very 
considerable. A few sail direct from Singapore to Canton ; but in 
general the trade is conducted by English and Portuguese ships 
from Bengal and Jiombay, especially by those from the former. 
Many of these take Malayan produce to China, and instead of re- 
turning as formerly, lightly laden, bring on Chinese goods to be 
eventually sent to Europe by the direct traders for England. These 
goods chiefly consist of raw silk, cassia, camphor, and nan- 
keens. In this manner the existence of Singapore contributes, in 
a small degree, towards mitigating the pernicious effects of the 
Monopoly of the East India Company with the Chinese Empire. 
Through Chinese junks, there is no question but that a large quan- 
tity of tea might be imported, in a free trade, for the consumption 
of Europe, without being subjected to the expense of reaching us 
indirectly through the port of Canton 5 the only one with which 
Europeans have any intercourse. Some of the junks trading to 
Singipore are from the very province most distinguished for the 
production of tea. In 1823, the quantity of tea imported into 
►Singapore by Chinese junks, was only 17,640lbs. In the three 
following years, it rose progressively as follows: — lll,200lb8., 
I17,148lb8., and 320,913lbs. This tea is brought from almost 
every port of China with which we trade, and some is even imported 
indirectly from Kamboia and Siam. The whole is intended for 
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Native consumption, and is for the most part of the quality which 
in this country would be called ordinary Hohea. In IB‘25, it was 
sold at so low a price as from three pence to six pence a pound, 
according to quality. There is no doubt but any quantity and any 
quality for which the market would create a demand, might be im- 
ported in this manner. Even contemplating an event highly impro- 
bable, and 1 think indeed nearly impossible, the total exclusion of a 
direct intercourse in European vessels with China, the trade might 
still be carried on through the channel of the junks, wbicli in reality 
would amount to a direct intercourse with almf)st every port of a 
great empire, instead of with one as at })rescnt. This is virtually 
tlic present state of our commercial intercourse with (aKhin (diina, 
Kamboia and Siam although, in the latter case especially, the na- 
vigation is longer, more dillicult and intricate, than it would be wdth 
any of the ports of China carrying on a foreign trade.’ 

From this extract IVIr. Playfair may learn that the expediency of 
withdrawing the Tea Monopoly from the Company, is not necessarily 
connected with the indiseriminaie resort of free traders to Canton. 
As far as we know, it has never l)cen jirojiosed to open the trade to 
('hiiia, without lirst providing suitable precautions against the 
license and irregularity of the seamen eng.u;ed in it. All we contend 
for is, that the supposed dilliculty of adjusting a matter of mere 
local police and regulation, should not be received as a conclusive 
obje*ction to an alteration, promising so much bcnelitto the country. 
If the Company would permit teas to be shipped by the free traders at 
Singapore, and thence conveyed to Euroiie, their exclusive privi- 
leges at Canton would be much more secure from invasion than 
they arc at present. The truth is, that they are much more anxious 
about the Monopoly of the English, than the Chinese, market. The 
deficiences of their Indian land revenue are supplied by the profits 
of this branch of their trade, and they cannot a (ford to renounce it. 
From the time when they first acquired territorial jiosscssions until 
now, their financial embarrassments have incapacitated them for 
the task of effective reform. The exclusive privileges which they 
possess are necessary to the existence of the present system, and it 
is perfectly true, as they allege, that if deprived of the income derived 
from their Tea Monopoly, they could not carry on the Government 
of India. This may be a very good argument to prove the pro- 
priety of relieving them from a burthen so much above their 
strength, but when used to justify restrictions on British commerce 
in the East, it is in the last degree idle and inconclusive. 

From the early appearance of Mr. Playfoir in the arena of Eastern 
controversy, and the decided opinions he has formed in favour of 
things as they are, we presume it is not unlikely we may ;igain hear 
from him during the approaching discussions. If so, we advise him to 
be provided with authorities somewhat more recent than those on 
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which he now relies.* If he will undertake to refute the testimony 
of Mr. Hickards, Mr. Crawfurd, and other gentlemen, respecting 
the probable advantages of European settlement in India, and 
extended intercourse with the other countries of Asia, he will estab- 
lish an unquestionable claim on the gratitude of the Company j 
but we cannot admit his conclusions without some better voucher 
for their correctness, than their coincidence with the opinions of 
Warren Hastings and Mr. Pitt. 

We cannot prevail upon ourselves to respect the judgment of a 
writer, whose crude lucubrations it is mere [)astimc to refute, and 
who evidently does not know the merits of his own case. That 
our author is in this unfortunate [)redicament, no one who reads his 
pamphlet can entertain a doubt. 

We had originally intended to make the ‘Pemarks on the East 
India Company’s Charter,’ the stalking horse for a few strictures on 
the present condition of India, the frame and form of our delegated 
authority over these vast possessions, the administration of justice, 
the constitution of the Court of Directors and of the Board of Con- 
trol. This course would have been perfectly justifiable, seeing that 
Mr. Playfair, whose ambition on a moderate estimate is as the 
square of his information, has indulged us with his impressions on 
all these subjects. But in noting the passages for animadversion, 
we felt the injustice of selecting, as the Company’s champion, an 
undisciplined recruit, armed only with the rusty weapons of 1784. 
When Mr. Playfair has gone through the course of reading, which 
we have taken the liberty to recommend, it will give us great plea- 
sure to remove any doubts he may continue to entertain. In the 
mean time we advise him to avoid the ‘ debilitaturum munus,’ of 
the Company’s vindication. It really is above his strength. 


Epitaph on an Infant. 

Buioht lo the biiti expands the vernal rose, 

And sweet the lily of the valley blows ; 

Sudden impetuous whirlwinds sweep the sky ; 

They shed their fragrance, droop the head and die. 

Thus the dear infant, from life’s storms retired, 

Put forth fair blos^olns, charmed us, and expired. 

M. 

Mr, Playfair may find much valuable information in the following 
works : — ‘ Crawfurd’s Account of the Eastern Archipelago ‘ Crawfurd’s 
Embassy to Siam ‘ Free Settlement and (’olonization of India ‘ Rickards 
on India;’ ‘ Reflections on the J’lesent Stale of British Jiuha;’ ‘Minutes 
of Evidence before Committees of both Houses, in 1820 - 21 ,’ &c. 
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State of Political Parties in England, and Characteristics 
OF the Last Session of Parliament. 

The session of Parliament which has recently elosecl, presents a 
greater number of political anomalies than has been witnessed for 
very many years. As a legislative as'^embly, it will for ever be 
celebrated for one great measure of public policy and national jus- 
tice, — 'The Catholic Relief Hill,’ — but as if exhausted by the mag- 
nitude of this solitary effort, it will boast no other statute to distin- 
guish its existence. This too has happened at a time when the 
peculiar exigencies of the state would have appeared to call for 
serious consideration and remedial enactment. Debate after debate 
might fairly have been anticipated on various (piestions j the state 
of commerce and manufactures, the change in the currency and 
banking systems, the amendment of the common law, and the re- 
■form of the Court of Chancery, would have afforded numerous and 
important points of cnipiiry ; and on each of these all men hoped 
or expected discussion. They have been disappointed. 

During the early })art of the Session, the whole time of both 
Houses a[)peared to have been engrossed by the Catholic Question j 
and sufficient pains were certainly taken by one faction, to overload 
the discussion with the greatest jiossible ipiantity of extraneous 
matter, and to disguise the poverty of their argument, by ringing 
almost endless changes on the h;ilf dozen ideas involved in their 
view of the subject. But as the debates w'cre almost exclusively 
conducted by men of the third and fourth class, to whom the poli- 
ticians of first and second rate only listened because it was necessary 
for them to watch the moment of division, it might have been ex- 
pected that these greater spirits would have employed the leisure 
thus afforded them, in maturing those other measures, which they 
knew to be necessary. This they have not done, and both sides of 
the Houses are equally chargeable with the neglect. 

It is (piite true, that no important subject could have been fairly 
canvassed during the prevalence of the artificial excitement, so dili- 
gently kept up by the No Popery tirades j it is eipially true, that 
a short languor succeeded the cessation of that excitement ; in this 
instance it was peculiarly short j with the exception of the very few 
who make the remembrance of their bigotry a part of their political 
stock in trade, the question was forgotten, almost as soon as it was 
decided.- 

What then was the cause of our Parliamentary idleness ? why 
will the statute book of George IV. be comjirised in its compara- 
tively moderate space ? Be it remembered, we do not complain of 
this more reasonable bulk, except as we hoped for enactments which 
should sweep away the rubbish of past legislation. With the ex- 
ception of a very crude and unsatisfactory Police Bill, nothing has 
been done for the reform of the law j though an Ecclesiastical 
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Courts JJill, calculated to perpetuate the abuses of our very worst 
tribunal, passed almost without opposition. With the exception of 
some slight allusions to the policy and justice of opening the trade 
to China, little has been said on the depressed, but still fettered, 
state of commerce, and Mr. Peel, has omitted to give that lucid ex- 
position of his measures, respecting the currency, which might have 
served to remove popular prejudice on a subject vitally affecting 
every man’s interests. 

For these various sins of’ omission, the state of Parties affords a 
reason, some will call it an excuse; but as the confusion of political 
boundaries has been the work of the administration, we must not 
suffer them to j)lead their own wrong, in justification of their inactivity. 

An honest, straight-forward course, though it would have changed 
the materials, would not have altered the constitutional relation of 
parties j there would have remained a ministerial, an opposition, 
and a neutral phalanx. The Duke of Wellington might have 
formed the first, out of the friends who adhered, and the former ad- 
versaries, to whose opinions he luad conformed ; the Ultra Tories 
would have formed the second ; and the idlers and country gentle- 
men, as usual, the third. His Grace, however, thinks it better 
policy to confound party distinctions, and if it be his object to re- 
duce confidence in political integrity to its lowest ebb, in order to 
destroy popular faith in future opposition, he has done much for the 
accomplishment of his purpose. Yet, in exposing the characters of 
others, he has not sufficiently guarded the just consistency of his 
own ; the man who would not hear of the mistake of Huskisson, 
tolerates the tergiversation of Bankes ; he could part with the 
talents of Lord Dudley ; but he could not dispense with the votes of 
Lord Lowther ; he would endure no in-subordination on the dis- 
franchisement of East Retford ; but he was bearded by his Attorney- 
General, till the coldest prudence wondered at his patience ; after 
long delays, widening infirmity of purpose, he has chosen a succes- 
sor to Sir Charles Wctlicrall, from the ranks of the regular oppo- 
sition, and be has given one other appointment, of small value and 
no influence, to a nobleman of similar opinions ; while on the other 
hand, he has chosen, as his Solicitor-General, the determined advo- 
cate of an opposite system, and re-admitted to the Board of Control, 
one of the most virulent of his adversaries. If the legal appoint- 
ments had been made on the score of the undenied and undeniable 
forensic eminence of Sir James Scarlett, and Sir Edward Sugden, 
we could not have objected to them ; but we are not Utopian 
enough to suppose that mere merit is yet to be made the criterion 
of promotion ; we must still consider it as an insidious attempt to 
disarm and debase opposition, and to hold power, quocunque modo, 
by seducing and sacrificing principle. 

From the confusion thus generated, it is exceedingly difficult to 
state either what parties exist, or to enumerate the members who 
compose them ; the decided colour which once distinguished the 
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political hosts exist no more ; like the female fashion of the day, 
the ribbon is so confused by narrow stripes and unexpected 
crosses of various tints, that it is next to impossible to deline the 
pattern, and quite enough to be able to state the general shade of 
the ground. With this understanding, we will endeavour to show 
our distant readers something of the present state of parties. 

First in the list, only because first in aristocratic pretension, we 
place the Ultra Tory, or, as it has been often and projierly called, 
tlie Servile Party. Generally distinguished by their rank, and sel- 
dom indeed by their talent, the members of this faction are the per- 
tinacious defenders of all existing abuses, the dogged opponents of 
every purposed innovation ; stare super vias anticjiias is their motto, 
f and the leading feature of their practice j except, indeed, when an 
inroad can be made on popular rights, in which they eagerly join, 
as a mode of recovering their feudal supremacies j selfishness, the 
leading principle, because the foundation of all aristocracies, is their 
main motive of action j looking upon the world as made for them 
and tor their enjoyments, and the rest of mankind as the creatures of 
their use, they consider all (juestions as they alFect, or may, however 
distantly, affect their own individual interests : satisfied with their 
own state, they dread the first intimation of change*, because they 
cannot calculate how soon the jirogress of improvement may call 
for the abolition of their privileges. Is the law to be amended ? 
they think that real property may be made subject to the payment 
of simple contract debts. Arc the statutes against usury to be re- 
pealed ? — they count their mortgages. Is corn to be imported ? — 
they calculate their rents. Are the jails filled with poachers ? — 
they consider their sports an equivalent. When tlicy arc satislied, 
they hold it the duty of the people to be contented 3 when they have 
dined, they cannot conceive that any man is hungry. ‘ I cannot,’ 
said a celebrated Marchioness, ‘ imagine what they mean by talking 
of the distresses of the ))eoplc ; 1 never knew peaches so plentiful, 
or so cheap, for many winters !’ 

To this class belong the rich and dignified clergy, almost to a 
man 5 and their })oor brethren (of which the number is, to them, 
disgracefully numerous) must, if they expect promotion or provision, 
enlist themselves in the same party 5 and this is the easier, because 
it makes the alliance of Church and iState one of its principal dog- 
mas 'j its standing toast is ‘ Church and King.’ \"ou cannot offend 
a high Tory more grievously than by drinking ^ King and (Consti- 
tution,’ for the very word " Constitution’ is hateful to them, as im- 
plying an antithesis to arbitrary ])owcr. Tyranny is their idol, under 
whatever shape it can be worshipped j whether it be a king or a 
governor, a prince or a jailer, the autocrat of Canada or Calcutta, it • 
matters not, — let him be the enemy of popular rights, and he is 
their sworn friend. Thus the beloved Ferdinand, and the amiable 
Miguel, are the special objects of their fondness and protection j 
defended by Lord Aberdeen, and eulogized by ^ The Age,’ they may 
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console themselves for the hatred of their subjects, in the sympathie s 
of the British Serviles. 

But though the divine and indefeasible rights of kings, — passive 
obedience, and non-resistance, with that prostration of the soul to 
superior power, which, according to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
constitutes the essence of ('hristian humility, — be the leading prin- 
ciples of this party, as respecting others at all times, and themselves 
generally ; yet if their individual interests are to be affected, they 
conceive themselves absolved from their vows of obedience. Thus, 
on the late (juestion, it became dillicnlt to distinguish the Ultra 
Tories of the House of Lords, from the most furious radicals of 
SpaHelds ; sedition was invited by their s|)eakers, and rebellion jus- 
tified by their organs. ‘^'J'he Standard’ and ' The Morning Journal’ 
endeavoured to c\cile the more ignorant classes of the people to 
resistance, in language which, in the days of Sidmouth and Castle- 
reagh, would have consigned their editors to the seclusions of 
Ilchester and the mercies of its jailer. ‘ The Age,’ after its kind, 
vomited abuse on all the advocates of liberal opinion j and their 
former friends, ‘The John Bull’ and ‘Courier,’ did as much in the 
trade of aspersion and falsilication, as could l)c consistent with a 
prudent resolution to keet) a retreat open, should the ministry prove 
victorious. 

Brother John, in ‘1'he Talc of a Tub,’ tearing his coat to tatters 
in order to divest himself of the trapping of Popery, was a prototype 
of the holy /cal with which some of the Ultras have become re- 
formers of Church and State ; this, too, will suit the purposes of 
their more judicious friends ; they will readily part with half a 
dozen votes, in order to render the cause of their adversaries ridi- 
culous, and, as the Duke of Wellington is said to have done on a 
late occasion, connive at desertions, in the confidence that their spies 
would mislead their enemies. 

The moderate Tories, or Government men, or King’s friends, as 
they are sometimes called, partake of the vices of their more violent 
leaders but in a less degree j probably for this reason, that they 
are, for the most part, men of small or moderate fortunes, who look 
to ofhcial emolument for themselves, or relatives, as a principal 
means of su})porting their newly acijuired dignities ; they cannot, 
therefore, take so strong a line of politics as to exclude themselves 
from forming a portion of any ministry; and the fiction of going 
with the crown, enables them to share its favours under every admi- 
nistration. Of this material are made, Chamberlains, Stewards, 
Masters of the Horse and Buck Hounds, Captains of Gentlemen 
Pensioners, Lords of the Bedchamber, and other ornaments of the 
Court, Chairmen of Committees, Junior Lords of the Admiralty, 
Undersecretaries, Envoys, and other minor functionaries of the State, 
Departments, or Diplomacy. They will initiate no good, but they 
will yield to necessity; they do not love the people, but they will not 
exasperate them so far, as to risk the closing of their purse-strings. 
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A very small class of independents separate this party from the 
Whig Aristocracy, — a body sometimes greatly over-valued, some- 
times, as in the spirit of the present day, traduced beyond (heir 
demerit. It has constituted for many ages ,the barrier between 
absolute power and popular right ; and if its’ members have some- 
times yielded to the blandishments of a monarch, or the intrigues of 
a ministry, they have more fre(juently stood forth as the champions 
of independence and the opponents of tyranny. Sellish they are, 
but they have identified their interests, not with the King, but with 
the people j wc owe the Great Charter to the self-interest of the 
Barons, the Reformation to the Dissolution of the Monasteries, and 
most probably the Revolution itself to the fear, that, with the res- 
toration of Catholicism, under the Stuarts, would come the resti- 
tution of Church Revenue ; once convinced that the Abbey-lands were 
safe, they no longer hesitated to advocate freedom *of conscience. 
This, therefore, will form a distinction between the Whig and 
Tory Aristocracy j the one will yield a popular right, if it be not 
inconsistent with its own interest 3 the other will oppose it in 
the dread, that the concession may at some distant day, and by 
some distant possibility, prove injurious to the privileges or mono- 
polies of 'the order.’ The Whig nobility have almost uniformly 
ranged themselves under the popular banner, and though it may be 
necessary to watch their movements, as it is always expedient to 
doubt the faith of an auxiliary not bound to you by identity of inte- 
rest, it is bad policy to declare war ad inlernerumeni with them, 
because they will not go lengths which are inconsistent with their 
nature : wc still recjuire their aid, we still are bound in gratitude to 
them for past services ; let us not then play the game of the enemy, 
by depreciating their value. The more furious of the faction, called 
Radicals, first commenced this false tactic (principally influenced by 
a personal (juarrel), the example has been unfortunately followed by 
men of higher character, and a party of rising influefice, with which 
it is the fashion to abuse the Whigs with much more acrimony than 
either the occasion or good policy can require or justify. We, on 
the other hand, are most anxious to assign to this party its due 
merit j we believe very many of them to be sincere in their expressed 
wish to ameliorate the condition of mankind j we acknowledge their 
talents, and their inclination to encourage talent, not of the first class 
indeed, for the higher spirits will not brook the subserviency 
required or imputed in rich men’s houses 3 but there is much use 
in the protection of secondary ability, and yet more in those occa- 
sional examples, where the judicious choice of a retainer has aug- 
mented the fortunes of a family. A Tory nobleman fills the House 
of Commons with his sons, nephews, and cousins 3 they count in 
majorities as well as better men ; the Whig Aristocracy, knowing 
themselves a minority, must make up in talent, and diligence, what 
they want in number. While in Lord Lonsdale’s eleven members 
there is not a man, except Lord Lowther, of even moderate capacity. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 22 , 
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the most shining abilities are to be found amongithe members in- 
troduced by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Fitzwilliam, and the 
Marquis of Cleveland. 

We have hitherto .spoken of parties as constituted by the oligar- 
chy, which is, for the present, the actual government of England j 
we are now to describe the very small, and unfortunately disunited, 
force, which constitutes the strength of the people. Under various 
designations, Whigs, Political Economists, Utilitarians, Bentha- 
mites, and Radicals, but properly to be united in the order of " Libe- 
rals,’ are to be. found a comparitively siruill, yet increasing, number 
of men of high talent, and ind(‘fatigablc energy j without numerical 
strength either in, or out of l*arliament, they enforce their doctrines, 
and compel the adoption, of their prineij)lcs. They have already 
done much j they will do infinitely more, wlien, disregarding intestine 
bickerings, they unite for a common jnirpose, against a common 
enemy *, but as no disputes are so acrimonious as family quarrels, 
as no ditferences are so irreconcilable as the jjolemics of sectarians 
from the same church, so, also, to the shanu' of political philosophy, 
no parties are so bitterly hostile to each other, as those who with a 
single object, ' the greatest happiness to the greatest number,’ seek 
ditferent, yet almost parallel, paths to attain it j split into little 
divisions of sixes and tens, they constantly annoy by skirmishes, yet 
not unfrc(picntly afford their ernnuies the gratilication and advan- 
tage of seeing a petulant marksman tire a well directed shot into the 
ranks of his confederates, in resentment of some trilling deviation, 
slackness, or interference. 'Phose who are irresistible as a phalanx, 
can only harass in a partizan warfare ; whenever the ministerial 
masses arc brought to bear on them, they are defeated; and while 
they are priding themsedves on the honesty of their independent 
system, a well disci})lined legion is feeding on the plunder of their 
country. Thus Brougham and Burdett can occasionally rally the 
dispersed partfes, and though they do not carry a question, they 
make that impression, which, often repeated, insures success ; but 
when Mr. Hume reipiires their aid to support his less brilliant, and 
frequently more useful objects, instead of assisting his purpose, 
they are possibly mimicking his oratory, or ridiculing a blunder, 
which they are the first to point out to his opponents. 

This want of unity of action in Parliament, and the Press, is in all 
probability the true cause why j>ublic opinion (we do not speak of 
the mass of the people, but of those capable of forming opinions), 
has made so slow a jirogress; to facilitate this progress and to 
hasten the day when the interests of the many, and not the selfish- 
ness of a few, may be made the rule of policy, is our object in 
advocating a union of popular parties : whenever we can see the 
adverse hosts ranged under the just denominations of Liberals and 
Serviles, we shall feel no doubt of victory. 
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The most remarkable circumstance, perhaps, connected with the 
history of the Burmese, is our extraordinary ignorance respecting 
them. Excepting the singular tribes inhabiting Tibet, there is no 
portion of the population of Asia about whicli our notions are more 
crude, vague, and unsatisfactory, although they inhabit a country 
bordering upon our own territories, and into which it docs not 
appear peculiarly difficult for a traveller to penetrate. The attempts, 
however, which have hitherto been made to obtain precise informa- 
tion on the manners, customs, and opinions that ])revail in Ava, and 
the neighbouring countries, have been exceedingly few, and their 
history is imperfect and obscure. 

Before we examine the work of Mr. Crawfurd now before us, it 
may not perhaps be uninteresting to trace a slight sketch of the 
history of the intercourse of Euro[)ean nations, or rather of Eu- 
ropean travellers, with the Burmese, Peguans, .Siamese, and the 
other nations of India beyond the Ganges. Among the earliest 
voyagers who visited these countries, was Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
who was born of obscure parents at Menteinar V'cllio, near ('oimbra, 
about the year 1501). llis early adventures, having no relation to 
the countries of which we arc now treating, we shall pass over, 
merely observing, that having been taken prisoner by Corsairs at a 
very early age, and undergone numerous liardshij)s, he embarked 
for the East, and arrived at Diu in the year 153/. India was at 
this period over-run by Portuguese adventurers, who, like Mendez 
Pinto, had their fortunes to carve out for themselves, and were not 
extremely delicate about the mode of elfecting it. Arriving with 
Pedro dc Earia, Captain-tieneral of Malacca, in Trans-Gangetic 
India, Pinto was dispatched as an ambassador into the interior, to 
conclude treaties with the Native princes, and also to observe their 
Weakness and the nakedness of the land. Pinto, like many others, 
was unfortunate in these expeditions, and returned to his country- 
men poorer than he went. To repair this misfortune he became a 
pirate, and after a series of extraordinary adv entures, among which 
the most singular was an attempt to plunder the tombs of the (dii- 
nese kings on a solitary island in the (iulf of Peking, he returned 
westward, and visited the kingdom of Ava, of which ho has left a 
curious account in his travels. He afterwards joined Francis 
Xavier in his mission to Japan ; and accompanied that celebrated 
man until his death. Mr. Crawfurd considers his account of the 


* ‘ Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of India to the 
Court of Ava, in the year 1827, by John Crawfurd, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.S. 
&-C., late Envoy. With an Appendix, containing a Description of Fossil 
llemains, by Professor Buckland, and Mr. Clift. Colburn. London, 1828.’ 
P ^ 
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efents which occurred during his visit to the Burman empire, as 
cxaggenitcd and unfaithful j but others, though allowing that bis 
relations, being written from memory, are inexact and somewhat 
embellished, place considerable reliance upon his testimony. 

The next European who visited Ava, or, at least, com[)iled an 
account of the country, was Gasj)ard Balbi, a Venetian, and, like 
Chardin and Tavernier, a jeweller by profession. He travelled with 
commercial views into the East, in 1579, and remained there nine 
years j and on his return to Europe, in 158S, published, under the 
title of ‘ Viaggio delle Indie Oricntali,’ a very exact account of the 
various countries which he had visited. This work, says M. Oing- 
nen(i, was inserted by the De Brys, in their collection of ‘ Travels in 
(he East,’ in seven volumes, published at Frankfort in IbOb*. 

Balbi was succeeded by Ralph Fitch, an English merchant, who 
travelled in the East from the year 158.*^ to the year 1591. Like a 
genuine traveller, he was seduced into his adventures by the mere 
desire of seeing strange countiies and manners j and he was fortu- 
nate enough to lifid several of his countrymen who were actuated 
by the same desires. 'I'lieyset out, iu the brst inst:mce, for Tripoli, 
in Syria, ])assed into Mesopotamia, descended the Euphrates, and 
then embarked for the island of Ornius. Passing from thence to 
Hindoostan, and remaining some time at (Joa for commercial pur- 
poses, where they were imprisoned and persecuted by the Jesuits, 
they at length exchanged their money for pearls, and fled farther 
towards the East. Crossing the peninsula from the western to the 
eastern coast, and losing two of their companions by the way, one 
of them having changed his religion and deserted them at Goa, and 
the other entering into the service of the Rajah of Futtepoof, they 
at length reached the Ganges, and embarked for Begu in 15H(). 
Ascending the ])rincipal river of the country, they arrived at a large 
city, which at that period was much frecpiented by the Chinese j and 
afterwards visited the place whence rubies, sapphires, and other 
precious stones arc obtained. He returned to England in the April 
of 1591, and compiled an account of his travels, which Mr. Craw- 
furd, who has trodden part of the same ground, pronounces to be 
^ surprisingly accurate and hiithfuk’ The work is contained both 
in Hackluyt’s and in Furcha’s Collections j and M. Eyries, a com- 
petent authority, remarks, that it is still read with pleasure and 
interest, because it contains many curious particulars respecting the 
countries visited by the author. 

In 1695, Ava was visited by an embassy from the Governor of 
Madras. This embassy was conducted by a Mr. Edward Fleetwood, 
who, from various circumstances, appears to have been well calcu- 
lated for the post he occupied. Mr. Crawfurd has given two or 
three curious and characteristic extracts from his relation. The 
next account of the Burman dominions occurs in ' Hamilton’s New 
Account of the East Indies j’ but in interest and value it is far in- 
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ferior to Fitch’s narrative, written one hniidred and twenty-thrte 
years earlier. 

As we approach more nearly to our own times, our accounts be- 
come proportionably scanty and uninteresting. In the year 1755, 
while a fierce war was raging between the Burmese and Beguans, 
Captain Robert Baker, the commander of an East Indiaman, was 
sent by the Company on an embassy to the Court of Ava, at the 
time when Alompra was seated on the throne. The Company’s am- 
bassador was not surrounded, on this occasion, by much of that 
pomp and circumstance whicli Orientals recpiire j but he was not on 
that account ill received. His presents, however, were mean and 
scanty j but, on the other hand, his prostrations and politeness were 
profuse. These prostrations, he says, ‘ were performed on the 
knees, bowing the head three times low down, wliich was repeated 
three separate times, from the place where it was first began, to the 
palace steps.’ From C'aptain Baker’s account of his interview with 
Alompra, we discover that his Burman majesty was by no means 
disposed to underrate the merit of his own actions, or the strength 
of his country or armies. 

Another embassy was sent to Alompra in 1757, three years before 
the death of that prince, from the chief of Negrais. The ambassador 
on this occasion was a Lieutenant Lester, who, after expressing 
some little reluctance, complied with the usual cticpiette of the 
Burman Court, and approached the sovereign on his knees. Alom- 
pra conversed for a considerable time with the envoy, partly on in- 
different matters, and partly on liis own achievements j and, having 
put himself into a good humour by boasting of his own mighty 
deeds, allowed the Company to reap the benefit of it by granting 
them the island of Negrais, with leave to build a factory at Bassein, 
and at the same time signing a favourable commercial treaty j 
which, as Mr. Crawfurd observes, was the last concession made to 
the Flnglish, through mere diplomatic agency, by any state to the 
cast of the Bay of Bengal. 

From this time until 1795, when the mission of Colonel Symes 
took place, a period of thirty-four years, we appear to have had 
little or no diplomatic intercourse with the Burman empire; in 
which a prophecy, of older date than the age of Alompra, existed, 
foretelling that the country would one day be overrun and subdued 
by white men. The mission of Colonel Symes was followed, in 
1796’, by that of Captain Cox, the narrative of which has only been 
recently published. In 1802, Colonel Syme» went on a second 
mission to the Court of Ava, of which no account has hitherto 
appeared ; and, in 1809, Major Canning was entrusted with a mis- 
sion to the same Court. Our next intercourse with the Burmese 
was such as war induces ; and the mission of 1826, of which the 
narrative is now before us, brings down the history of our negocia- 
tion# with these barbarians to our own days. 
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Having thus presented the reader with a slight sketch of the 
history oF our intercourse with the Burmese, from the earliest times 
down to the present, we shall endeavour to extract from Mr. Craw- 
furd such information respecting the country and its inhabitants, as 
appeared to be either new or interesting. Before we do this, how- 
ever, we shall make one or two remarks upon the work itself. Mr. 
Crawfurd is already extensively known as the author of the ‘ His- 
tory of the Indian Archipelago,’ a work of much merit 3 and of ‘ An 
Account of nn Embassy to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China.’ 
The great fault of these two works, is prolixity, and want of method ; 
words are multiplied without mercy, trivial circumstances arc related 
with too much minuteness, and things naturally connected arc sepa- 
rated in the description. The present work is still more faulty in 
these respects. At every page we experience the want of con- 
densation 3 and are wearied with slight notices of subjects which 
should have been viewed in connexion, and described once for all. 
In one word, the book is too large, and too inartilicially written. 
Notwithstanding this, however, it must be confessed to ]>osscss 
very considerable merit, as it contains information nowhere else to 
be met with, and many remarks upon Asiatic society, which arc 
evidently the fruit of much learning and experience. 

It would be tiresome and useless to follow the movements of the 
mission, which consisted of Mr. Crawfurd, Lieutenant Chester, Dr. 
Steward, Lieutenant Cox, Lieutenant de Montmorency, Mr. Judson 
(an American missionary), and Dr. Wallich, who was commissioned 
to examine the forests of Begu and Ava. They left Rangoon in 
September, 18^26*, and sailed u]) the Irrawaddi to the capital, occa- 
sionally landing, and making excursions into the country. During 
these excursions, nothing beyond the mere exterior of things could 
be observed, and therefore we pass on at once to the capital, where 
leisure w'as obtained for conducting more lengthened investigations. 
The reception of the mission at Ava, wixs curious and characteristic. 

‘ At noon (September ,31) arrived at Ava, anchoring opposite to 
the house constructed for our reception. An Atwen-wun^ came 
on board almost immediately, to compliment us, and attend us 
jishore to our house, where a Wungyi was ready to receive us. 
The Atwen-wun in question proved to be Maung-pa-rauk, the 
same who had signed the treaty of Yandabo, but who now dis- 
charges the oflice of Kji-wun, or Lord of the Granaries. Our 
party landed, and entered an inclosure formed by a bamboo railing. 
At the front gate of this we were met by the Wungyi Maung-la- 
kaing, who handed me to a large temporary house in the centre of 
the inclosurc, where chairs were ready for us. The conversation 
which ensued was not of a very interesting nature 3 but, upon the 

‘ * From Alwen, inloiior, ;u»d v'tm, a burden. The word may be trans- 
lated Privy Counsellor; while the term Wungyi may be rendered Secretary 
of State.' 
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part of the Burman chiefs, it was dictated by a spirit of conciliation 
and politeness. As usual, they inquired first after the health of the 
King of England, and of the Royal Family in general. ()n our 
side, we inquired after the health of his Burman Majesty, after 
that of the Queen, the young Prince, and the favourite Princess. 
Inquiries after the female branches of their families, it should be 
observed, are considered by the Burmans as marks of civility j in 
which respect they differ entirely from the inhabitants of liindostan 
and other countries of Western Asia, among whom such questions 
would be considered as betraying the utmost indelicacy. The Burman 
chiefs informed us, that “ the glorious King," as they repeatedly 
called him, had directed the house we were now in to be con> 
structed for our accommodation ; and that he desired we would be 
at our ease and haj)py, since friendshij) was restored between the 
two countries. They told us, that a guard of eighty men, twenty 
to each of the four gates of the inclosure, were appointed to keep 
the populace from intruding upon us. All this preparation was a 
show of keeping up the usage of the Burman Court, and indeed 
that of all the nations to the eastward of liindostan, — of placing 
foreign ambassadors under a certain restraint, until a public pre- 
sentation. This was intimated with much delicacy ; and it seemed 
that the rule, in regard to us, was not to be much insisted upon. 
Maung-la-kaing, so called from his estate, was the same Wungyi 
who signed the treaty of peace 3 and the choice of the two officers 
who brought this event about, seemed an indication of good feeling 
on the part of the (’ourt, and was, at all events, certainly dictated 
by good taste. Maung-Ia-kaing was a feoble-looking old man, and 
extremely emaciated. 1 1 is manners were gentle, affable, and cour- 
teous. He told us his age, which was fifty-eight, although he 
seenicd to us full seventy. He asked all of ours : there is no in- 
civility in doing so among the Burmans j on the contrary, to ques- 
tion their new acquaintances respecting their age, implies that they 
take some interest in their welfare. After sitting for half an hour, 
the Burman chiefs left us, and we inspected our new habitation : it 
consisted of one large house in the centre, surrounded, at the dis- 
tance of the railing, by five smaller ones, with a large open shed 
for the accommodation of the Burman officers and attendants ; — 
these temporary dwellings were all raised, according to the custom 
of the country, on posts a foot high, and had bamboo floors, walls 
of plaited bamboo, and roofs thatched with grass. Some of us pre- 
ferred continuing on board, but the younger members of the party 
took possession of the house ; and I sent the hluropean guard 
ashore, where their comfort could be more attended to. 

^ When we arrived, a great concourse of j)coplc, notwithstanding 
the attempts of the officers to keep them away, had crowded down 
to the bank to see the steam-vessel and the strangers. Their be- 
haviour, as we passed through the crowd in landing, as well as 
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before and after this, was entirely decorous and respectful. Indeed, 
not a single indication had occurred of an unfriendly or hostile 
spirit, on the part of the people, from our (juitting Rangoon until 
our arrival at the capital. Among the spectators were a great 
many priests ) although the indulgence of curiosity, laudable or 
otherwise, is a thing expressly forbidden by the rules of their 
order. 88. 

The journey from Rangoon to Ava was performed in thirty days, 
and might have been performed in twenty, had not the mission 
halted frequently, and been detained by having to tow a heavy boat 
along. The actual distjince, according to computation, is about 
.^40 miles • yet, during the freshes, a war-boat, proceeding day and 
night, has been known to go from Ava to Rangoon in four days, 
and to rctun in ten. 

During the stay of the mission at Ava, their residence was watched 
by a liurman guard 3 but, as they were not prevented from making 
excursions, in whatever directions they plejised, into the fields, they 
had numerous opportunities of observing the state of the country, 
and the condition and manners of the peasantry. In their inter- 
course with the agricultural portion of the Burmese population, they 
found them communicative and intelligent, and were, therefore, 
able to collect much valuable information respecting the methods of 
culture, and the various crops raised in the country. In all their 
excursions, they met great numbers of people, chiefly women, 
carrying heavy burdens, of different goods and wares, to market, 
upon their lieads 3 the principal articles, generally, being cotton, 
fire-wood, and various species of coarse esculent greens, most, if 
not all, of which were culled from the marshes and forests. 

For the first week after their arrival there was little or no rain, 
and although the mornings and evenings were pleasant, the weather 
was hot, and the sky cloudless. The husbandmen, however, in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis were busy ploughing, and Mr. 
Crawfurd observes, that he counted twenty ploughs and liarrows at 
work within the space of a few acres. Their agriculture is rude, 
and it is remarkable that their plough-shares, the only respectable 
part of the plough, arc imported from China or Lao. Little or no 
manure is used, except in the betel-vine gardens. Reaping is per- 
formed, as in England, with the sickle 3 the corn is trodden out by 
oxen 3 and the straw is carefully preserved for fodder. The lius- 
R'vndmen, who are compelled to suspend their labours during the 
heat of the day, are generally in the field before sun-rise, and from 
three o’clock until sun-set, and upon an average labour about seven 
hours a day. 

In the vicinity of t!)c capital, wheat is cultivated in considerable 
(juantity. It appears to have been introduced into the Burman 
cmj>irc in times comparatively modern, and is known by a name 
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derived from the common language of Hindoostan. The Burmese 
have not yet learned to make it into bread, and only eat it boiled 
entire, mixed with coarse sugar or oil, and made into sweet cakes. 
In the markets of Ava it is about one third cheaper than rice, being 
about two shillings and sixpence per Winchester bushel. Our 
countrymen found it to be a plump and heavy grain, and the bread 
they made from it was well-tasted and remarkable for its whiteness, 
superior upon the whole to that made from the Patna wheat. This 
being the case, it is somewhat remarkable that the Burmese should 
have hitherto neglected to enjoy the luxury of wheaten bread. 

The mission at length obtained an audience of the Golden Foot, 
and the Palace and Hall of Audience are thus described : 

‘ That portion of the Palace which contains the Hall of Audience, 
consists of a centre and two wings ; the first containing the throne, 
and directly fronting the outer gates of the enclosure. The building 
is entirely of wood, with the exception of its many roofs, which are 
covered with plates of tin, in lieu of tiles. Over the centre is a tall 
and handsome spire, called by the Burmans a Pyat-thad, crowned by 
the Ti, or iron umbrella, which is an exclusive ornament of the 
Temple and Palace. /The Hall of Audience is without walls, and 
open all around, except where the throne is placed. The roof is 
supported by a great number of handsome pillars, and is richly and 
tastefully carved. The whole fabric is erected upon a terrace of 
solid stone and lime, ten or twelve feet high, which constitutes the 
floor : this is so smooth, even, and highly polished, that I mistook 
it at first for white marble. With the exception of about fourteen 
or fifteen inches at the bottom of each pillar, painted of a bright 
red, the whole interior of the Palace is one blaze of gilding. The 
throne, which is at the back* of the hall, is distinguished from the 
rest of the structure by its superior brilliancy and richness of deco- 
ration. The pedestal on which it stands is composed of a kind of 
mosaic of mirrors, coloured glass, gilding, and silver, after a style 
peculiar to the Burmans. Over it is a canopy richly gilt and 
carved, and the wall behind it is also highly embellished. The 
Palace is new, not having been occupied altogether above two years 
and a half ; so that the gilding and ornaments were neither tarnished 
nor defaced, as we often found to be the case in other places. 
Although little reconcilable to our notions of good taste in architec- 
ture, the building is unquestionably most splendid and brilliant ; 
and I doubt whether so singular and imposing a royal edifice exist 
in any other country. It luis the same form and proportions with 
tliat described by Colonel Symes, at Amarapura ) but is larger, in 
the proportion of one hundred and twenty to ninety. 

‘ There arc three entrances to the Hall of Audience, by a flight of 
a few steps, — one at each wing, and one at the centre j the last 
being appropriated to the King alone. We entered by the stair 
which is to the right, at the bottom of which we voluntarily took 
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off our shoes, as we had from the first agreed to do. We passed 
through the hall, and seated ourselves where our station was 
pointed out, in front of the throne, a little way to the King’s left 
liand, the presents being directly in front of the throne. The King 
made his appearance in about ten minutes. His approach was 
announced by the sound of music, shortly after which a sliding 
door behind the throne opened with a quick and sharp noise. He 
mounted a flight of steps which led to the throne from behind with 
apparent difficulty, and as if tottering under the load of dress and 
ornaments on his person. His dress consisted of a tunic of gold 
tissue, ornamented with jewels. The crown was a helmet with a 
high peak, in form not unlike the spire of a Burman Pagoda, which 
it was probably intended to resemble. 1 was told that it was of 
entire gold, and it had all the appearance of being studded with 
abundance of rubies and sapphires. In his right hand his Majesty 
field what is called in India a Chowrie, which, as far as we could 
see, was the white tail of the Thibet cow. It is one of the five 
established ensigns of Burman royalty, the other four being a cer- 
tain ornament for the fore licad, a sword of a peculiar form, a certain 
description of shoes, and the white umbrella. His Majesty used 
his flapper with much adroitness and industry j and it occurred to 
us, who had never seen such an implement but in the hands of a 
menial, not with much dignity. Having frequently waved it to 
and fro, brushed himself and the throne suflicicntly, and adjusted 
his cumbrous habiliments, he took his seat. The Burman courtiers, 
who were seated in the usual posture of other Eastern nations, pros- 
trated themselves, on his Majesty’s appearance, three times. This 
ceremony, which consists in raising the joined hands to the fore- 
head, and bowing the head to the ground, is called, in the Burman 
language, Shi-ko, or the act of submission and homage. No salu- 
tation whatever was dictated to us ) but as soon as his Majesty 
])resented himself, we took off our hats, which we had previously 
kept on purposely, raised our right hands to our foreheads, and 
made a respectful bow. 

The Queen presented herself immediately after his Majesty, and 
seated herself upon the throne, at his right hand. Her dress was 
of the same fabric, and equally rich with that of the King. Her 
crown of gold, like his, and equally studded with gems, differed in 
form, and much resembled a Roman helmet. The little Princess, 
their only child, and about five years of age, followed her Majesty, 
and seated herself between her parents. The Queen was received 
by the courtiers with similar prostrations as his Majesty, and we 
also paid her the same compliment as we had done to the King. 
When their Majesties were seated, the resemblance of the scene 
which presented itself to the illusion of a well got up drama, forcibly 
occurred to us j but I may safely add, that no mimic exhibition 
could equal the splendour and pomp of the real scerje. 
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Farther on the author adds : — 

‘ The princes and public officers were all habited in their court 
or state dresses, which, as I before stated, consisted of purple velvet 
cloaks, with highly ornamented caps of the same material : each 
had his chain of nobility over his shoulders, and his title blazoned 
on a tliin plate of gold affixed to the front of the cap. The princes 
were distinguished by dresses of superior splendour, and especially 
by the form and decoration of their caps. The dress of the Prince 
of Sarawadi was particularly brilliant. The courtiers, according to 
their rank, were seated more or less near to the throne. I'hc 
nearest to it was the Prince of 8arawadi ; for the heir-apparent, 
having as yet, on account of his youth, no public station assigned 
to him, did not attend. The inferior courtiers were scattered over 
the body and wings of the hall ; this might have made their num- 
ber appear fewer than they really were. It struck us, however,- 
that the attendance was not numerous, and certainly it by no means 
equalled the crowd assembled at the Siamese Court. The spectacle, 
upon the whole, was sufficiently imposing. Vet, notwithstanding 
the better taste of the Pal.ice, and the superior dresses of the Purman 
courtiers, (for those of Siam, when 1 saw them, did nut appear in 
their dresses of ceremony,) the pageant was less calculated to affect 
the imagination than that exhibited by the Court of Siam, where 
the demeanour of the courtiers was more c(»nstrainod, the crowd 
of suppliants more numerous, and the manners of the sovereign 
himself unquestionably more imposing — authoritative and digiii- 
lied. The Siamese ('ourt, in short, seemed more consonant to our 
preconceived notions of tlic pride, the barbaric .magnificence, and 
wild despotism of an Eastern monaich.’ — pp. 138 , 139 . 

The constables of Ava arc unquestionably very worshipful [ler- 
sonages, and every way worthy the despotism they aid in sup- 
porting : — 

‘ The nature and history of the office of thc^c constables, form 
one of the ugliest and most odious features of the Hurman (lovern- 
ment. They are denominated in the language Pa-kwet, which 
means the cheek branded with a circle.” They are, in fact, most 
frequently atrocious malefactors, pardoned in consideration of their 
performing for life the duties of constables, gaolers, and execu- 
tioners, for all these offices arc united in one person. They receive 
no pay or reward for their services, and must live by their wits 3 
that is to say, by the extortion and impositions practised upon their 
unfortunate prisoners. Besides the ring on each check, a mark 
which implies the commission of a capital crime, these guardians of 
the peace are to be seen with such epithets as the following tattooed 
upon their breasts, “ man-killer,” “ robber,” thief,” &c. The 
chief of these persons was pointed out to us, and was soon recog- 
nised by Mr. Judson as the j)crson who had the principal charge of 
the European and American prisoners during the war. This was 
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an old man of sixty, loan, and of a most villanoiis countcnanco. 
He was by birth of the tribe of the Kyens, had murdered liis 
master, and had a large circle on each elieck, with the Burman 
words Lu-that," or “ man-killcr,” in very large letters on his 
breast. The Pa-kwet are held to be infamous. Even in the exe- 
cution of their olTicc, they arc not permitted to enter any house, 
nor in any case to come within the walls of the I’alaee. When 
they die their bodies cannot be burnt, nor the usual funeral rites 
I)erformcd, but they are interred like those of lepers and others held 
to be impure.’ — pp. 115, 140*. 

The following account of a visit to the Queen’s brother is highly 
interesting : — 

* Our [)ublic visits were nearly completed this morning, by our 
introduction to the Queen’s brother. 4'he dwelling of this per- 
sonage, who in conseejuenee is beyond all comparison the lirst 
subject of the Burman (Jovernment, is in the inner town, a short 
distance beyond the j)alace. 'i bis is a good house of brick and 
lime, with a spacious and convenient court in front. Our recep- 
tion heie was far more splendid than at the palaces of the Heir- 
aj)j)arent and the Prince of .Sarawadi, and it was evident that the 
owner had the key of the royal treasury at his command. A tent 
pitched in the street in front of the house served as an ante-room, 
but instead of benches, we had European chairs to sit upon. We 
were not detained here above twenty minutes, when we were ushered 
into the hall prepared for our accommodation : this was the front 
part of the house. Tlie verandah, or front gallery, through its 
whole length was . shaded by a canopy of scarlet broadcloth, which 
threw the most singular shade upon every object within, making 
the candles especially appear as if a })hosphorescent light issued 
from them. At one end of tlie hall, tlic King’s numerous band of 
dancing-women, richly and most fancil'ully attired, was playing; 
the players were all young females, and some of them very hand- 
some. d'wo dancing-women, still more richly dressed than the 
rest, one in male and the other in female attire, were in advance, 
acting a kind of Burman ojiera. The hall was crowded with chiefs, 
and towards the back part of it were a number of their wives and 
daughters. The Queen’s brother himself made his appearance 
almost immediately. A richly decorated couch, on which he com- 
monly sits, was at the back of the hall ; but instead of occupying 
it, he placed himself upon the floor, on the lowest of two cushions, 
and exactly upon a level with us. His attitude was the most 
res})cctful possible : he was upon his knees, resting himself upon 
his heels, so as effectually to keej) the soles of his feet out of view 
— a point of indispensable etuiuettc towards visitors of any re- 
s})cctability. We were quite unprepared for so much condescension. 
We had reckoned at least uj)on a cold and haughty demeanour, and 
even thought it possible that the favourite might display some of 
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the assumption of an upstart, liut wore' agreeably disappointed. 
His wife and daughter followed him into the hall, and seated them- 
selves to his right hand, hut farther hack. The daughter was a 
very handsome young woman, about seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, and understood to be engaged in marriage to the Prince of 
Mendong, a half-brother of the King. He asked the same (pies- 
tion respecting his jNlajesty or the (iovernor-General, which had 
been put at the l^ilace, and Ijy the Prince of Narawadi. It ajipeared 
to me at the same time^ and since, that the form of expression was 
previously studied and concerted between the parties. He then asked 
if we were pleasantly situated, begged to know the ranks of the 
ditferent gentlemen as connected with the Mission, and what jiar- 
ticular appointment 1 held myself, before coming as Envoy to the 
('ourt. After ordering refreshments for us, he retirc'd fora short 
time, politely intimating that he wished to rianove all constraint 
and put ns at onr ease while we were taking our repast, as he was 
aware that the position we wen* in was unusual and inconvenient 
to us. 'Pile chief returned in a short time, renewed Ids conversa- 
tion, and then finally withdrew ; informing us, that if we wished to 
view the spectacle exhibiting in the area, we should lind chairs and 
refreshments ready for us under a shed. In passing Ihiougli the 
court-yard, on our dcjiarture, we stojiped for a few minutes, from 
motives of civility, to see an exhibition of dancing-women, 'fwo 
of the King’s (c/p.s <(o ballet were performing, considered tlie fust 
dancers in the kingdom. They displayed great agility in their 
way : sometimes they bent their body backwards in such a manner 
as to touch the ground with the head, and without any assistance 
from the hands to recover the erect position ; but their movements 
were \iolent, their gestures ungraceful, and sometimes a little 
indecent, Tliey sung while they danced, and in both res[)('(‘ts 
seemed as if they were performing for a wager. The [iresents 
given to us upon this occasion were to each a small ruby-ring, a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, not unlike a lady’s rA\ghorn bonnet, and 
a handsome bamboo betel-box, of Nhan or Lao manufacture.’ 

The learned in Europe, who infer from the form and features of 
the image of Jiuddha, the country to which he belonged, may learn 
from the following passage to appreciate the foundation upon which 
they build their theories. It is true the sculjjtor^ are compelled to 
imitate a certain model ; but from the comparison instituted by the 
author, between the statues of this g(»d manufactured in Java, and 
those produced by the artists of Ava, it is clear that in each country 
a different tyjie is followed. The village inhabited by the sculjitors 
is situated about three miles to the north-west of isagaing. 

‘ This is the place at which the marble images of CJautama arc 
manufactured for the whole kingdom. There arc about thirty sheds, 
or manufactories, and at each we generally saw about ten or twelve 
statues either finished or in progress. The range of hills close at 
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hand, although composed of marble, d(»es not afford any fit for 
statuary, and the material is brought from a place called Sakyin, 
where there is an entire hill of pure white marble : this is ten miles 
distant from the eastern bank of the Irrawaddi, and forty miles, or 
twenty taings, above Ava. The blocks of marble, rough-hewn 
generally into the form necessary to make a figure of Buddha in the 
sitting posture, are conveyed to the Irrawaddi by land-carriage. From 
hence they are brought to Sagaing by water, and from this again 
by land to the place where the manufacture has been conducted, — 
from time immemoi ial : — the only reason assigned to us for incur- 
ring so heavy and unnecessary an expense in conveyance. Our 
inquiries respecting the marble (juarrics, furnish a rcmark.'ible in- 
stance of the difficulty of getting ))recisc and accurate information 
among a people so incurious in such matters as the Burraans. 
Sometimes we were told that the (juarrics were fifty miles distant 
from Ava 3 but no one could tell the name of the place. At other 
times wc were confidently informed that they were in the range of 
the Sagaing hills, two or three miles distant only. With this last 
impression, wc arrived at the j)lace of manufacture 5 and it was not 
until we had conversed with those immediately concerned in the 
business, that we learnt the' truth. 

^ The statuary marble used by the Burmans is a primitive lime- 
stone 3 it is large-grained and highly chrystalized ; its colour is a 
snow-white, with a semi-transluccncy, and it is capable of receiving 
a high j)olish 3 it is devoid of fissures, and free from streaks and all 
discolouration. Some of the fragments which we examined in the 
shops, contained a few rare particles of mica 3 and the manufacturers 
informed us, that now and then they found in it an ore, which 
they said was that of lead 3 but they could not supply us with any 
specimens. The means used for cutting and fashioning the marble 
into statues, are extremely rude : they consist of an iron chisel, or 
rather punch, and a wooden mallet. The iirominent parts arc 
smoothed down by tbc successive use of bits of sandstone, of various 
degrees of fineness 3 and the last polish is given with a soft stone, 
which I believe to be a clay-iron ore. I'liis last part of the opera- 
tion ‘is very successfully performed by the liurmans. In every other 
respect, the statues arc as rudely fashioned as possible. They 
are almost all in the same attitude : the form and position of 
the limbs are the same 3 the head and features are the same 3 
and there is no room in any respect for the display of taste, 
fancy, or talent, the whole operation being purely mechanical, 
and this of the lowest order. The statues of Buddha, in the 
ancient temples of Java, sculptured of the inferior material of trap- 
rock, are Grecian forms in comparison to the Burman images. 
The largest block of marble which we* measured was five cubits 
long by three broad, and its thickness about a cubit and a half. 
Statues arc manufactured of all sizes, from this down to a few 
inches in length. A block of marble, two cubits long, was valued 
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to us, at the place of manufacture, at fifteen ticals. Another rough 
block, measuring in length three cubits, was valued at twenty-five 
ticals, and when sculptured would cost eighty.’ 

The following account of our late war with the Burmese, by a 
Native historian, is too amusing to be omitted. ^ 

^ I learnt last night, from good authority, that the ('ourt Histo- 
riographer had recorded in the National (dironicle, his account of 
the war with the Englisli. It was to the following purport ; — In 
the years 118b* and 87, the Kula-j)yu, or white strangers of the 
West, fastened a (juarrcl upon the Lord of the (loldcn l*alace. 'I'hey 
landed at Rangoon, took that })lare and Pronie, and were permitted 
to advance as far as \"andabo ■, for the King, from motives of piety 
and regard to life, made no effort whatever to oppose them. 'Llu' 
strangers had spent vast sums of money in tlieir enterprise ; and by 
the time they reached Yandabo, their resources were exhausted, and 
they were in great distress. 'I hey petitioned the King, wlio, in his 
clemency and generosity, sent them large sums of money to pay 
their expenses back, and ordered them out of the country.’ 

The Sagaing range of mountains, which was visited by Mr. 
Crawfurd and Doctor ^\’^alll(h, in the intervals between their poli- 
tical conferences, contains much interesting and beautiful scenery. 
Having reached the summit of a hill live hundred feet above the 
level -of the Irrawaddi, the author observes : 

' From this spot we had a noble prospect, embracing many 
reaches of the river, the towns of Amarapura, Ava, and Sagaing. 
On both sides of the Irrawaddi there are a number of hikes, which we 
had not observed before. The numerous temples fornu d a remark- 
able feature of the landscape. On the Sagaing side alone I counted 
about two hundred, without being able to emunerate those on the 
northern part of the range which were concealed from view. 'I'his 
enumeration also excludes all the monasteries and zi'yats, a kind of 
caravanseras, which are not only used for the accommodation of 
travellers, but also occasionally for religious purposes, such as 
preaching and disputations. In the dells and ravines of the range 
of hills, in very romantic and jnetty situations, are to be found a 
great many Kyaungs, or monasteries. These secluded situations 
are chosen by the priests as favourable to study and meditation ; 
but we saw several extensive ones which had been abandoned, and 
were told that this was in consequence of the numerous gangs of 
robbers that haunted the place ^ and who, from all accounts, were 
not disposed to respect even the sacred character of the Rahans. 

‘ The view of the Sagaing hills themselves, as they are ap- 
proached, is striking. Almost every remarkable peak is crowned 
with a temple, some ancient and mouldering, but the greater number 
in a state of repair and whitewashed. To a good number of these, 
the ascent from the very bottom of the hills is by a flight of stairs 
of solid masonry, with a wall on each side, to serve the purpose of 
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a bullustrade. These are but clumsily constructed ; but, being 
whitewashed, this and their immense extent gi\e them a very 
remarkable appearance.’ — pp. 2i4, 215. 

On the hill commanding the prospect jpst described was a 
temple, near%hich, tixed in the terrace, was ^ inscription in good 
preservation, upon a slab of sandstone. It *^as in the Burman 
language, with a slight intermixture of Bali, and purported that the 
temple had been erected about five hundred and fourteen years ago, 
by a nobleman, whose name it still lx}ars. This method of ob- 
taining immortality must greatly encourage the l)uilding of such 
sacred edifices j and may in some measure account for the immense 
number of them which Mr. Crawfurd found in this, single range of 
mountains. In Ilindoostan the temples erected by the piety of 
individuals, are fre(jucntly suffered to fall to ruins by' the negligence 
of succeeding times j but the Burmese a[)pear to keep these 
buildings in tolerably good repair, whether it be that tnore merit is 
here attached to the labour of rcj>aration, or that the original 
founders take more care to provide for the future. Close to this 
monument of piety was a striking proof that there are persons 
among the Burmese to whom the Gods themselves are objects of 
contempt. This was a small temple, containing a large image of 
Gautama, which had been undermined by thieves in search of the 
silver images of the divinity of the place, and the sacred utensils of 
the temple, which are usually of ^considerable value. It appears 
that this kind of sacrilege is very common among the Burmese, 
though the punishment of the crime is death, and generally of the 
most cruel kind. 

The following description and history of a temple, are curious and 
characteristic. 

' Close to our dwelling there was the neatest temple which I had 
yet seen in the country. It was quite unique, being entirely built 
of hewn sandstone. 'J'he workmanship was neat, but the polished 
stone was most absurdly disfigured by being daubed over with 
whitewash. The tcnvple itself is a solid structure, at the base of a 
square form, each face measuring about eighty-eight feet. It is 
surrounded by a court paved with large sandstone flags, and en- 
closed by a brick wall. At each corner of the area there is a large 
and handsome bell with an inscription. To the eastern face of the 
temple there are two open wooden sheds, each supported by thirty- 
eight pillars. These were among the richest things of the kind 
that I had seen in the country. The pillars, the carved work, the 
ceiling, the eaves, and a great part of the outer roof, were one blaze 
of gilding. In one of them only there was a good marble image of 
Gautama, of which the annexed plate is a faithful representation. 
Buildings of this description are called by the Burmans Za-yat, or, 
in more correct orthography, Ja-rat. Some of these are attached 
to temples, but others are on the public road. Their j)urpose is 
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both civil and religious. They constitute a kind of caravansenis, 
where travellers-^repose themselves. Votaries who repair to the 
temple to perform their devotions, use them as resting-places and 
refectories j and it is from tliem that the priests deliver their ora- 
tions or discourses. On the west side of the temple there is a long, 
rudely constructed wooden shed, where .are deposited the offerings 
made by the Kirig and his family to the temple. These consist of 
two objects only,* state palanquins and figures of elephants. The 
palan(piins are the gifts of the late King’s wives and concubines, 
bequeathed, by the will of the deceased, to the temple. It is .amon**- 
the superstitions of the royal family, that the houses and equipages 
of the individuals belonging to it cannot, as things too sacred, be 
used by others after their death. Their costly edifices are constantly 
allowed to go to decay, and their equipages are presented to the 
temples. I'he palanquins now alluded to arc litters of immense 
size and weight, with two poles, and each requiring forty men to 
bear them. They arc all richly gilt and carved, with a high 
wooden canopy over them. In each of those in the temple there 
was placed one or more large figures of Gautama or his disciples. 
The figures of edephants arc about a foot and a half high, standing 
upon wooden pedestals. The material is wood gilt over, and the 
figure of the animal is very well preserved j for the Hurmans pride 
themselves uponlthis, as we found when we submitted our drawings 
of the white elephant to them. These figures, which would be 
considered as good children’s toys .amongst us, are annually pre- 
sented by the King, to the number, I believe, of four, and have 
increased now to a hundred and eighty, the accumulated doinations 
of five-and-forty years. Why the gifts to this temple in particular 
consist of elephants, I was not .able to learn. In another temple of 
Sagaing, which I visited a few days back, the greater number of 
the offerings consisted of small marble images of Buddha, not fibove 
fifteen inches high. Of these I counted not less than between three 
and four hundred. 

' On the river-face of the temple which I have now been de- 
scribing, there are two large houses of brick and mortar of one 
story, with flat stone roofs, called Taik by the I5urmans, and pur- 
porting to be in imitation of European dwellings. These are also 
considered Za-yats, or canivanseras. They are comfortless places 
as can be, the interior being so occupied with stone pillars, that 
there is hardly room to move about. These two buildings were 
occupied by the Cochin Chinese Mission in 18!21, and were proposed 
for our accommodation j but we declined them, chiefly on account 
of their dampness and want 6f light. 

' The guardian Nat of the temple now described, is Tha-kya- 
men, or, more correctly, Sakya Men, or the Lord Sakya. He is, 
according to the Burmans, the second in power of the two Kings of 
the Nats. Of this personage there is in a small temple a standing 
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figure, in while marble, not however of a very good description, 
measuring not less than nine feet eleven inches high. Tlie statue 
seems to be of one entire block. 

‘ I have been thus minute in describing the present temple, not 
only because it is a complete specimen of the best Burman modern 
architecture, hut still more on account of the history of the building 
itself, which is extremely curious, and places the character of the 
Government in a very odious light. In a small vaulted building, 
within the area surrounding it, there is a handsome marble slab, 
with an inscription on both sides in the Pali character. From this 
it appears, that the temple is named Aong-mre-lo-ka j which, as 
far as 1 can understand, means the ground or spot of. victory j” — 
that it was built by the late King, in th^ year 1144 of Burnian 
time, or 178*^3 of ours, being the second year of his reign j — that he 
endowed it with four hundred and thirty-seven slaves j and, that 
he fed and clothed five thousand priests on the occasion of its con- 
secration. His Majesty, in the inscription, vaunts of his own 
wisdom and power ; describes himself as master of one-fourth of 
the universe, meaning the whole terrestrial globe j and states that 
one hundred kings paid him homage. The authentic history of the 
foundation of the temjilc is less to his Majesty’s credit, and, in 
truth, paints him as an odious and unfeeling tyrant. He was the 
fourth son of Alomjira, the founder of the jiresent dynasty. His 
first and second brother, and his nephew, the son of the last, had 
respectively succeeded Aloinpra. Maong-maong, the son of the 
elder brother, had been excluded from the throne by Ins uncle, who 
first occupied it himself, and th(*n left the succession to his own 
son, Senku-sa. Men-ta-ra-gyi, the founder of the temjde, con- 
spired against the son of his younger brother, raised the son of th(‘ 
elder brother to the throne, and in a few days seized the throne for 
himself, and caused his nephew, the legitimate successor of Alompra, 
to be drowned in the Irrawaddi. It was to consecrate such deeds as 
tliesc that he built the cosily temple which I have just described, 
and upon the very spot where his own house, as a prince, had 
stood, and from which he had eommeneed his successful rebellion. 
The persons made slaves were the unoffending inliabitants of the 
district allotted for .subsistenee, while a jirince, to the nephew whom 
he had murdered. To make ibis picture of tyranny complete, it is 
necessary to understand what is the lot of those condemned to be 
slaves to a temple. They are reduced, hereditarily and for ever, to 
the same degraded rank in society as (he Chandalas, or burners of 
the dead. They cannot intermarry with the rest of the people, nor 
indeed in almost any manner associate with them, and few persons 
will even condescend to sit down and eat with them. This is a kiir 
sample of the united effects' of despotism and superstition among 
the Burmans.’ — pp. *227 — 230. 

With this specimen of Burmese manners we conclude our notice 
of Mr, Crawfurd’s valuable and interesting volume. 



Asiatic Journal. — Examination of an Artici.k on tub 
East India and China Trade. 


The facts and arguments elii ited in the debate, on the 14th of 
May, by ]Mr. Whitmore’s motion for a committee to inquire into 
the state of the trade between (iroat Britain, the East Indies, and 
China, have produced an etfect upon public opinion, as alarming to 
the supporters of Monopoly as it is gratifying and encouraging to 
the friends of commercial freedom. This preliminary agitation in 
parliament, of a (jucstion which exceeds all others in extent, variety, 
complexity, and importance, has excited a spirit, almost universal, of 
curiosity and inquiry. Among jill classes of men, in all ranks of 
life in which knowledge and education arc to be found, the injury 
inflicted on this country by the Monopoly, of the Eiist India Com- 
pany, has become the subject of daily complaint and lamentation. 
At length it seems to be undcrslood and acknowledged that there is 
no species of industrious oceiqiation, the prosperity of which is not 
in some degree retarded by the imjRihtic le^trictions on British in- 
tercourse with Asia. J’hc necessity of counteracting the avowed 
hostility of the American System, announced in the 'I'arilfs of 1824, 
and 28, and the impossibility of retaliation while the full develop- 
ment of Indian resource^ is inqieded, have sunk deep into the minds 
of all who are interested in that important branch of national in- 
dustry, the cotton manufacture, which has attained, during the last 
twenty years, such prodigious extension ; the people of Manchester 
and of Glasgow, the ship owners of Liverpool, Bristol, and Belfast, 
the manufacturers of Leeds and Birmingham, and Sheflicld, have all 
supported the prayer of the petitions, presented by Mr. AVhitmorc, 
by uiiqualilied spontaneous attestations of the injustice done to them 
by the continuance of the present system. 

It was to be expected that a great corporation of chartered Mo- 
nopolists, who, though not realiy rich, have abundance of antici- 
pated means at their disposal, would not want advocates and 
apologists in so dangerous a crisis. The Playflurs and the Robert- 
sons — the first with some candour and no knowledge, the second 
with some knowledge and little candour — started into life, armed, as 
they conceived, at all points, to prove, that things as they exist arc 
right, that the Monopoly is good for England and good for India, 
and that the Company deserve the gratitude and admiration of 
mankind ! Of Mr. Robertson, after the notice taken of him in 
July, it is hardly necessary to speak ■, we have paid as much 
attention in our present number to the antiijuities of Air. IMayfair, 
as his wonderful inadvertencies deserve, and we are now about to 
make a few remarks on the composing opiate prepared by ‘ The 
Asiatic Journal,’ to allay the disquiet and apiirehen^ioiis which all 
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this turmoil and agitation has occasioned to the innuites and 
visitors of the house in Lcadeiihall-Strcct. It is indeed high time 
tliat our contemporary should bestir himself to retrieve the desperate 
condition of his masters’ affairs — 

Ilostis liabct muros ruit alta -iculrnine Troja. 

The pledge of early and extensive inquiry into the affairs of the 
Company — and the condition of India, given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has struck terror into the hearts of numberless well- 
meaning respectable people, who foolishly imagine their 1000/. or 
2000/. India stock give them an interest in the continuance of 
Eastern oppression. These good folks look upon Mr. Crawfurd 
and Mr. Whitmore, and Mr. Rickards and Mr. Iluskisson, as so 
many disaffected unprincipled incendiaries, who would pilfer their 
dividends if they could, and unless there appear in the list of contents 
some attempt to fabricate apologies for these silly [)rejudices, the 
tables of numerous libraries from Wapping to Park Lane would 
soon cease to be decorated with the recreating verdure of ‘ The 
Asiatie Journal.’ 

We sincerely commiserate the condition of those who, delighting 
in the calm traiupiil enjoyments of literary and scientific pursuits, 
are thus dragged nolentes volcntcs intc) the bustle and confusion of 
political strife j we are aware how painful it is for men, whom long 
familiarity in a bad cause has enabled to discern its iniquity, to rack 
their invention for arguments which they know to be fallacious ; to 
stoop to the meanness of imposing on the credulity of indolence by 
a pompous parade of figures, irrelevant or inconclusive; to apply 
epithets of taunt and rej)roach to the most respectable and honour- 
able names ; to discredit the petitions of the Liver|)ool and Bristol 
merchants, by illiberal recollections of the views taken by their 
ancestors of the slave trade, and confounding the manufacturers of 
Manchester with the destroyers of their looms ! These are the last 
resources, the violent convulsions of effete and worn-out partizans, 
who having undertaken a task above their strength, arc pledged to 
prove what the experience of each successive month suffices to 
confute. They may be good evidences of zeal, but they are fatal to 
all character for discretion. The thing was better done in the days 
of Mr. Grant. Ills urbanity did not detract from the cogency of 
his arguments, and we are at a loss to understand why hard names 
should be applied to the advocates of principles repeatedly urged 
by the king’s ministers on the attention of the Directors, the recog- 
nition of which has been declared essential to the interests of 
British commerce, by committees of both Houses of Parliament. 

It is not our intention to follow the writer of the article on the 
East India and China trade, through the superfluous accessaries by 
which he has contrived to distract attention from the real points at 
issue between the free traders and the Company. Those points 
were in succession, and at length, treated in our pages long before 
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the discussion in the House of Commons j they have since been 
ably condensed and embodied in speeches, at various public meetings 
throughout the country ; and to Mr. Whitmore and Mr. Huskisso^ 
we are indebted for their lucid exposition in that place, where alone^ 
general attention can be drawn to matters of public concern. V\^hy 
wait to detect imaginary errors in the statement of Mr. Whitmore, 
when .the works of liishop Hcber, of Messrs. Rickards and Craw- 
furd, invited and challenged refutation ? Let the conductors of ' The 
Asiatic Journal’ disprove, if they c?in, the rapid increase of our exports 
and imports since the permission of the private trade ; let them show 
that the inhabitants of China, aiid Uie islands of the Kastern Archi- 
pelago, entertain those prejudices against articles of foreign manu- 
facture, which once were fabled of the flindoos j let them refute the 
alleged injury to our shipping interests, by American Monopoly of the 
carrying trade between Asia and Europe, and prove that this misfor- 
tune is not attributable to the restraints upon the China trade, and 
the trallic in tea; when they have done this service to their patrons, 
we may be disposed to give them credit for any ingenuity dis- 
played in discovering the incidental inaccuracies of speeches and 
reports. 

The charges advanced jigainst Mr. Whitmore, by the writer of 
the artk'le on the East India and China trade, are reducible to the 
following propositions. Firstly, that ho mis-stated the condition of 
the India and China trades antecedent to the last renewal of the 
(diartcr. Secondly, that he borrowed from the (dasguw petition, or 
the Memorial ot the Liverpool Association, an untrue comparison of 
(he prices of tea in England, with those in the markets of foreign 
Europe and America ; and Thirdly, that he treated the (juestion as 
one entirely commercial, not looking to the East Indi.a Company 
as a peculiar engine for the government of a mighty territory. To 
avoid all suspicion of misrepresentation, we insert the statement of 
Mr. Whitmore, and the arguments of ‘ 'fhe Asiatic Journal,’ as we 
lind them. 

' It is not extraordinary (said Mr. Whitmore) that gcntleincn 
connected with the East India Company, should endeavour to give 
currency to these notions ; nor is it perhaps surprising, that they 
should even contrive to bring their minds to this conclusion : it was 
<piite natural that they should conceive it must be a losing trade, 
inasmuch as from 1793 to 181.3, the Company had lost to the ex- 
tent of about 4,000,000/. by it ; in short, from first to last, at that 
time, and from persons interested in the continuance of the Charter, 
it was argued that the trade to India was an injury instead of a 
benefit. Looking at the previous falling off in the trade, from im- 
pediments thrown in the way of it, perhaps they were in some de- 
ti:rce justified in taking this unfavourable, though false, view of the 
i>ubjcct. I trust that the House will allow me to refer to the state 
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of thcit trade a short time antecedent to the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter j first noticing the gradual falling off in the trade, 
and then contrasting it with the rapid extension of it, from the time 
it was made free. From 1790 to 1796, it was ^i,520,000i. j from 
1796 to ISOl, it was 2,34^2,000^.5 from 1802 to 1807, it had 
decreased to 2,153,000/.; and from 1808 to 1812, it was only 
1,748,000/.? The charter having been renewed in 1813, the pro- 
duce of the trade from 1814 to 1819, was 2,118,000/. ; from 1820 
to 1826, it ascended to 4,877,»(X)/ ; and in 1827, it rose to 
5,891,000/. The House will not fail to remark during the first 
period, that is, up to the year liil3, the gradual diminution of the 
trade, and during the last, from 1814 to 1817, its constant and 
rapid augmentation ; so that the predictions in which some indulged, 
as to the impossibility of extension,^ were founded upon misappre- 
hension .and miscalculation.’ So far Mr. Whitmore ; now for ‘ The 
Asiatic Journal.’ 

‘ But admitting, it may be said that much of the increase in the 
trade to India .since the last renewal of the (^h.arter is fictitious, it 
has certainly increased to some extent. No doubt; and it had been 
increasing for many years before, in spite of the assertions made to 
the contrary. It is one of the artifices and uncandid modes of ar- 
gument adopted by the adversaries of the East India Company, to 
cull items and institute comparisons between periods which do not 
show the real state of the facts. It is part of Mr. Whitmore’s case, 
that whilst the trade was confined to the Company, it was stationary 
or deteriorating.’ What are the facts ? Mr. Milburn, a writer upon 
whom Mr. Whitmore confidently relies, gives the following state- 
ment of the Company’s exports (exclusive of bullion) and imports 
for 102 years, from 1708-9 to 1809-10, founded, as all his state- 
ments are, upon official documents, uniform in their rates of 
valuation. 


Periods. 


Meichaodizc 
fxported from 
England. 

£. 

Average. 

£. 

Merchandize 
imported into 
England. 

Average. 

2() Years, 1708-0 fo 173.3-1 . 

. 3,004,774 

117,870 

33,571,709 

1,291,219 

32 1734-5 — 

1705-0 . 

. 8,434,709 

203,580 

04,452,377 

2,014,136 

27 1700-7 — 

1792-3 . 

. 16,1.54,010 

009,408 

101,383,792 

3,754,9.55 

17 1793-4 — 

1809-10. 

.31,060,752 

1,827,103 

102,737,954 

6,043,400 


‘ Mr. Milburn adds, that in the last ten years, the Company’s 
exports amounted to 21,4 13,807/., or, upon an .average, 2,141,380/. 
})cr annum, whereof, he says, ** more than one-half consisted of the 
staple manufacture of the country, woollens.” Thus, in the interval 
between the first and second periods, the exports had increased 17‘'i 
jier cent. ; between the second and third periods, they made a 
further advance upon the former incre.ase of 95 per cent. ; and in 

♦ Vide ‘ OiicnUil Herald,' vol. 21, p. 573. 
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the interval between the third and last (the shortest) period, there 
was a further increase upon the last of almost 200 per cent. ! The 
imports increased nearly in a geometrical ratio in each interval. 
Where Mr. Whitmore obtained his figures, which represent the 
Company’s exports as gradually diminishing in amount since I 7 OO, 
we cannot imagine, unless from the mendacious report put forth by 
the Liverpool East India Association, which has misled many 
others. We (juote our authority ; and if that be correct, as we 
sincerely believe it is, we have only to charge Mr. Whitmore with 
committing a very important and fundamental error, but we arc 
entitled to retort his argument, and tell him that, according to his 
principle, the country has been a loser by the free trade, which l|as 
not increased the exports to India from this country, notwithstand- 
ing our boasted improvements, in the same ratio as they augmented 
antecedently to the opening of the trade.’ 

We do not remember to have met so apt an illustration of the 
truth, that ^ all seems yellow in a jaundiced eye,’ as is contained in 
this futile endcavmur to confute what is unanswerably true. The 
object of Mr. Whitmore was, to show tliat, since the relaxation of 
the charter, the trade to India had increased in a much greater 
ratio than it had done for many years before. Whether the trade 
of the Company had, antecedent to that time, been stationary or 
progressive, was a point respecting which an impression might be 
stated 'j but, in truth, of little cunscq\iencc, when the prodigious in- 
crease indicated by the returns from 1814 to 181P, formed part of 
the estimate. Mr. Whitmore, however, did assert, that previously 
to 1813, the Company’s trade to India had gradually decreased 3 
and the writer in ‘ The Asiatic Journal,’ carefully avoiding the real 
merits of the case, eagerly joins issue on this introductory alle- 
gation. ‘ To us it appears extremely immaterial whether the figures, 
said to be taken from Mr. Milburn’s work on Oriental commerce, 
be accurately or inaccurately cited. We are very far from affirm- 
ing that the latter is the case, though we candidly acknowledge, 
that, after a very diligent search, we have been unable to find them. 
To say the truth, our suspicions were excited by the assurance of 
the writer’s " sincere belief in their correctness,’ — a sort of voucher 
for authenticity which stimulates incredulity, and makes one wish 
for those marginal references to official documents, which are the 
best evidence of statistical statements. To these we have had re- 
course, and we find, in the first volume of the East India Papers, 
published in 1812, by order of the House of Commons, an account 
of exports to India on account of the Company, from 17^7 to 1792, 
which we confess our incompetence to reconcile with the figures 
attributed to Mr. Milburn. This aceount is dated ^ East India 
House, 1 2 th May, 1812,’ and signed ‘ Charles Cartwright,’ but not 
having room to insert it at length, we abridge it on a principle 
which, we trust, is not liable to the imputation of ‘ culling items, 
and instituting comparisons, between periods which do not show 
the state of the facts.’ 
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Years. 

Bullion. 

Merchandize. 

Total. 

1757 

£246,750 

£252,974 

£493,724 

1767 


441,603 

441,663 

1777 

10,828 

362,988 

373,816 

1787 

54,872 

305,787 

360,659 

1792 

10,943 

.351,042 

361,985 


1,593,822 

13,202,601 

14,796,423 


Now, if this account be ' correct/ (as we sincerely believe it to 
be) the East India Company have little cause to boast of the in- 
crease of their exports previous to 1792-3. In truth, they have 
always made a merit of an annual sacrilice for the encouragement 
of British trade and manufactures, and have repeatedly contended, 
that their exclusive admission to the markets of India and China 
was more injurious than beneficial.’^ To be sure, the arguments em- 
ployed by the advocates of the Company, adapt themselves to the 
altered condition of things with wonderful flexibility. Brevious to 
1813, when it was thouglit prudent to discourage the prospects of 
the free traders, document on document was produced, to prove the 
commercial losses of the Company ^ now that experience has 
realized the anticipations of the private merchants, their chartered 
competitors disavow their former assertions. 

We do not know, any more than ‘I'he Asiatic Journal,’ where 
Mr. AVhitmore obtained his figures representing the Company’s 
exports as diminishing in amount from 1/93 to 1813, nor have we 
taken much trouble to incpiirc. We liavc, however, no doubt of 
their substantial accuracy ; and the following statement of exports 
from the port of London to British India, in the nine years ending in 
1811, sufficiently justifies Mr. Whitmore’s assertion, that the Com- 
pany’s trade was in a state of languor and depression : — 


Years. 

Mercliandizc. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

1802-3 

£1,927,404 

£725,720 

£2,653,133 

1803-4 

1,512,577 

1,550,708 

3,093,365 

1804-5 

1,428,241 

1,023,626 

2,451,867 

1 805-6 

1,350,851 

1,001,496 

3,101,347 

1 80G-7 

1,990,040 

1,504,659 

3,495,599 

1807-8 

2,005,880 

167,781 

2,173,669 

1808-9 

1,674,974 

372,037 

2,047,01 1 

1809-10 

1,700,196 

19,666 

1,719,862 

1810-11 

' 1,873,876 

36,488 

1,910,364 

Total. 

15,503,947 

— * 

7,202,270 

22,706,217 


* Evitlciice of Mr. Grant, before the Committee of the Lools, in 1821 - 22 . 
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Leaving these statements to speak for themselves, we come to 
an ingenious hypothesis, which, as the Americans say, would be 
very ^ important if true, but, not being true, is of no importance 
whatsoever. We are told, that if the amount of the Company’s 
trade, the exports of cotton manufactures, and of twist and yarn, be 
deducted from the total consignments to the East Indies and China, 
in the year ending 5th January, 18';J9, the free traders would only 
have exported 2,063,6531. worth of British and foreign g(K)ds, 
which is less than the amount of goods exported from Kngland by 
the Company in any year between 1802 and 1810 ! V ery possibly. 
‘ As to porter,’ said the Irishman in the Orators, ‘ if it was n’t for 
the hops and the malt. I’d as lieve drink Thames water.’ This 
principle of deduction will explain anything : if we subtract the ex- 
ports of the East India Company, and " The Asiatic Journal’ subtract 
the exports of the private traders, there will then be no exports at 
all ! The facts, however, are directly the reverse. In the lirst place, 
the exports of merchandize by the East India Company did not, in 
any one year from 1802 to 1828, amount to so large a sum as 
2,063,053/. 2dly. In addition to that amount of hardware and 
woollen goods, the free traders alone, by the confes^^ion of ‘ The 
Asiatic Journal,’ have exported, during the last year, twist and yarn 
to the value of 393,135/., and cotton manufactures to the amount 
of 1,656,755/., thus proving, to demonstration, the falsehood of the 
accounts by which the advocates of the Company, in 1813, attempt- 
ed to impose on Parliament and the country. 

The writer in ^Thc Asiatic Journal’ is also much dissatisfied with 
Mr. Whitmore’s account of the Company’s trade to China, and his 
endeavour to refute it is ecjually unsuccessful : — 

* The honourable Member sets out with stating, that the export 
trade of the Company to China has gradually declined since 1801. 
Here again we regret that he has not atforded us some clue to the 
authorities for his figures. The official accounts ^ laid before Par- 
liament this Session and the last (we believe, upon the motion of 
Mr. Whitmore himself), contain the following statement of the East 
India Company’s exports from England to China : — 

Year ending 5th January, 1024 . . .£708,017 

1825 . . . 612,130 

1826 . . . 744,858 

1027 . . . 852,0*30 

1828 . . . 493,815 

1829 . . . 863,494 

‘ That this statement, in which the last year is the largest of the 
scries, shows a progressive decline, we may, without much bold- 
ness, donv } but Mr. Whitmore, as usual, suppresses a fact very 


‘ Oidered by the House of Commons to be printed, 10th and 17th June, 
1028, and 28th Apiil, 1829.’ 
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material for the proper understanding of the matter at issue. He 
has not even alluded to the Company’s exports from India to Cliina, 
which not only greatly enhance the aggregate amount of their ex- 
ports, but explain an apparent falling off in any particular year. 
Thus the reader will doubtless be struck with the small amount of 
the exports in the year ending 5th January, IH'28 : in that very year, 
the Company shipped from India to China 158,000 bales of cotton, 
which must have been worth alone upwards of a million sterling !’ 

This passage commences with an expression of regret that the 
authorities, which attest the fact of a decrease in the Company’s 
China trade since 1801, were not cited by Mr. Whitmore. We 
confess we are inclined to think that the writer knew very well 
where they might be found, seeing the research he has employed in 
collecting the items of a period, which seemed to him more easily 
convertible to his fraudulent jmrpose. If he will take the trouble to 
consult the evidence of Mr. (Jiarles (irant, before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee in 18*20-21,’^ he may there find an account of the total an- 
nual value of Ilritish produce and iiianufactiires exported to China 
from 1/93 to 1819, from which it appears, that in the years 1802, 
1803, 1801, respectively, the imports at Canton were 3,421,787, 
3,259,808, and 4,219,891 tales; that in 1819, they had decreased 
to 1,851,389 talcs; and, taking the tale at 8.v. Hd., the figures of 
^Thc Asiatic Journal’ present no augmentation since that time. 
But, secondly, su{)posing the returns of ex})orts from 1824 to 1829 
admissible, as they stand above, they surely would prove nothing 
more than that the trade, during that time, had been stationary. 
The asserted shijniients of cotton wool from Surat, or the Hooghly, 
in 1828, is totally irrelevant to a (juestion in which the amount of 
British manufactures exported is the subject of consideration. AVe, 
however, should be little inclined to insist upon the fractions in this 
account, which might appear to indicate a progressive decline, had 
not our contemporary set us the example. The comparison is un- 
fairly made : the items are craftily culled, to deceive and delude 
those readers whose indolence might be satisfied by a glance at the 
first and last years of the series ; add the amount of exports in the 
three years preceding 1821, and the juggle is exposed. The value f 
of exports in the years 1821, 1822, 1823, respectively, were 
747,038/., 884,180/., 889,489/., exhibiting, in 1822, a greater 
amount than in 1829, ‘ the largest,’ says the writer, " on record.’ 

4’he next charge against Mr. WJiitmore is, that he quoted Mil- 
burn in confirmation of his opinion that there was no country with 
which trade could be so easily carried on as with China. ‘ We 
have looked diligently,’ says the writer, " through Milburn’s valu- 
able work without being able to discover any such passage, or any 
i)assagc at all like this declaration, which would indeed be a 


* ‘ Orient.ll Herald,’ vol. \x. p. ;586. 
f Oick'jcd by the House of Commons to ho printed, in 1824. 
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curiosity, seeing that the author has in several places expatiated on 
the peculiar difficulties which beset trade in China. We happen to 
know from the late Mr. Milburn’s own oral observations, that he 
could not have entertained the opinion ascribed to him.” Be that 
as it may, if the writer will refer to pp. 454 and 155, of ‘ Milbiirn’s 
Oriental Commerce,'* he may there find the passages in question. 
After stating that the external commerce of Canton is very consi- 
derable, and remarking on that carried on by the Com])any, the 
Country Traders, the French, Dutch, Portuguese, Swedes, {Spaniards, 
and Americans, Mr. Milburii says, ‘ The commerce of Canton, 
immense as it is, is carried on with an astonishing regularity, and 
in no part of the world can business be transacted with so much 
ease and dispatch to the foreign merchant.’ In another place he 
says, ‘ The commanders of all Euro[)ean ships are allowed, as a 
great favour, to wear a flag in their boats, which prevents them 
being sto})})cd at the hoppo or custom houses, of which there are 
several between Whampoa and Canton j but all other boats, whe- 
ther belonging to ships, or the Chinese, must have a choj), which 
is renewed in every custom house in their way up to Canton,’ 
Again : ‘ The princij)al street in the suburbs of Canton, is denomi- 
nated China street j it contains nothing but shops, in N\hich are to 
be met with the jiroductions of every part of the globe, and the 
merchants arc in general extremely civil and attentive.’ We are 
not at all anxious to set up these .statements of Mr. Milburn against 
those of {Sir George {Staunton and other gentlemen, whoso testimony 
is above suspicion, and whose opportunities of forming a correct 
opinion have been more extensive. 'J'hat the jealousy and distrust 
of a semi-barbarous government, alarmed by the excesses of 
drunken, ill-disciplincd seamen, have occasionally thrown impedi- 
ments in the way of commerce with the English, cannot be denied ; 
but neither Sir (ieorge Staunton, nor any one el.se, we believe, has 
ever contended that the Chinese people are opposed to amicable 
and advantageous intercourse with other nations. The toleration 
of the Portuguese at iMacao j the prosperity of the trade of the 
United States, and the extent of the Indian Country trade, all 
discredit the pretended inhospitality of the Chinese to strangers 
who visit their ports. In the evidence taken before tlie House of 
Lords in 1S‘2(), ‘21, it is expres.sly stated by Mr. Cioodard and Mr. 
Crawfurd, that among the Chinese population scattered over the 
Eastern Archipelago, foreign manufactures are in eager demand, 
and it is well known that the Junks annually import large fjuantities 
into China, from {Singajiore and Batavia. The most conclusive fact, 
however, is the traffic in British manufactures, carried on through 
the deserts of Tartary at Kiatka, than which the annals of trade 
attest no more conclusive illustration of the clTorts which mercan- 


' Published by Kjn^.shiiry, P.ubuiy and Allen, in 1132'). 
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tile enterprise will make to brrak through the fetters of commercial 
monopoly. 

Having thus disposed of the first article of the charge against 
Mr. Whitmore, we proceed to the second — the alleged misrepresen- 
tation of the comparitive prices of teas in England, and foreign 
states.* On the presentation of a petition from Liverpool on the 
12th May, by Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Astell, the Deputy Chairman of 
the Company, pledged himself to prove that teas were not only not 
dearer in England, but infinitely cheaper and better than on the Con- 
tinent. The House seemed startled by this specimen of official intre- 
pidity, until Mr. Huskisson very coolly suggested a test by which 
V4he relative accuracy of the conflicting statements might be easily 
^ ascertained. ‘ If the Hon. Gentleman (said he) thinks that teas 
can be got much cheaper and better in this country than on the 
Continent, will he have the goodness to do what he and the East 
India Company alone can do — to grant some of my constituents 
licence to bring teas from the Continent ? If he will give that 
license, I can assure the lion, member, that those very foolish 
persons, on whose behalf I presented the petition, will most cheer- 
fully bring a very considerable portion of teas from the (Continent, 
and would be ready to run the risk of having teas of cheaper price 
and superior quality sold by the East India Company.’ This reply 
was perfectly satisfactory to every one but Mr. Astell, and there the 
matter rested for that evening. On the next, Mr. Whitmore’s 
motion came on, when expressing his astonishment at the state- 
ment of the Deputy Chairman of the Company the night before, he 
said — ^ Such an assertion I believe to be totally incorrect, and if we 
once enter into an investigation of the subject, I am sure we should 
never hear any more such. On the important part of this question, 
relative to the price of tea, I hope 1 may be permitted to read some 
statements. The quantity of tea put up to sale last year was 
31,280,000lbs., which was sold for 4,250,000/. Now if the same 
amount of tea had been put up to sale at Hamburgh, it would be 
sold for only 1,440,000/., at the current price of tea in that market. 
This, exclusive of duty, makes a difference in the price of that 
amount of tea in England, as compared with the Continent, of 
2,874,000/, But it is alleged that our tea is of a superior quality. 
I doubt the fact very much 3 for judging by all the sources of 
information that are open to me, the (juality of tea is quite as good 
on the Continent, and in America, as in England. But if I make a 
large allowance on this account, if I suppose there is a difference 
in the quality of the tea, and make a deduction for it, still it Is 
clear there is a tax on the people of England of upwards of 
2,000,000/. annually, in order to carry on a trade which has not 
augmented at the rate of 400 per cent, as the partially opened trade 


’* ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol. xxi, p. 576. 
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to India has done, but which has diminished forty or fifty per cent, 
in the course of a few years. It is utterly impossible that such a 
system can continue. It is so monstrous — so utterly at variance 
with all the principles of free trade, and with alj the principles of 
common sense, that it cannot last for any length of time.’ 

Such was the statement of Mr. Whitmore in the House of Com- 
mons, and to it Mr. Astell made no reply. ‘The Asiatic Journal,’ 
sensible that those proprietors of stock who take an interest in the 
character of the Company, would expect a refutation on the 1st of 
June, boldly undertook a task, to which the Deputy Chairman by 
his silence confessed himself incompetent. “ VV'e are told (said the 
writer), that we pay so high for tea in comparison with the Contis 
nent of Europe and America, that we must be defrauded by the* 
Company.” Mr. WHiitmore tells us, that about three millions 
sterling is taken out ot the pockets of the people, in the single 
article of tea, to support the Monopoly of the East India Company. 
This part of the question alhnds scope for many mis-statements. In 
the petition from the merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and other 
inhabitants of (ilasgow, it is asserted, that ‘ the consequence of the 
Company’s exclusive privileges, has been to enable the said Com- 
pany, for many years, to dispose of tea at double the prices at 
which a similar (juality can be had at any of the eontinental j)orts 
of Europe, or of the United States of America.’ This audacious 
mis-statement shows that petitioners to parliament assume to them- 
selves a perfect impunity of allegation. 

We are not prepared to deny that there have been occasionally 
exaggerated statements respecting the comparitive prices of tea in 
the markets of England and foreign states. AVhether tlic amount of 
tax wrung by the Monopoly from the country be two millions or 
three millions per annum, appears to us to have very little effect 
upon the merits of the argument. Two millions is enough in all 
conscience. Mr. Whitmore’s moderation confined him to that sum, 
and we believe the truth to be, that it has fluctuated between 
two and three millions, according to the vicissitudes of the prices 
abroad, and the prudence of the Company at home. .Since the 
publication of the Report of the Liverpool Association, the writer 
of which, the advocates of the Company can neither forget 
nor forgive, the prices at the East India sales have been dis- 
creetly subjected to gradual reduction. We should not be much 
surprised if they decline still more before the ex])i ration of the 
Charter. Whether they rise or fall is a mere question, at the India 
House, of policy and expediency. They would lower them lit once 
if Mr. Astell thought it might suit an argument to be brought 
forward this time next year ■, and in truth, cheapness or dearness in 
Leadenhall-Street is not in the least degree influenced by the 
relative state of the supply and demand, or by any of the ordinary 
principles of traflic. 
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'J'he writer in ^TheAsiatic Journal/ by picking among the averages 
and the qualities of a New York Price Current, has contrived to 
make the (juotations of tea in that city for Af)ril last, approximate 
to those of the sales at the India House. It is very jwssible that a 
single American price current may give colour to his mis-statements, 
for ill America the prices are regulated by the supply and demand. 
But why go to America to refute allegations res])ccting Europe ^ 
The question raised in the House of Commons between Messrs. 
Huskisson and Whitmore, and Mr. Astcll, related to Europe 5 and 
it is illogical and uncandid of the writer in ‘The Asiatic Journal,’ to 
‘ cull ’ one sheet from a lile of American jirice currents, and then 
justify^ by reference to its (piotations, his assertion that the two first 
gentlemen had garbled the facts. Had he been disposed to place 
this matter in its jiropcr light, he would have ri'ferred his readers 
to the accounts recently icceived from his Majesty’s consuls abroad, 
the existence of which he could scarcely have been ignorant of, and 
which supjiorl Mr. Wlnlmore to tlui full extent of his statement. 
These advices are perfi'ctly conclusive, and need no commentary. 
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The duty on importation at Hamburgh, is one and onc-sixth per 
cent, sterling j ditto, on exportation, one-tenth per cent, sterling. 
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The duty on iinj)()rtiition at Lubeck is ouc halt' per cent, ad 
calorem : ditto, on exportation, three- (pair ters {)er tent. t(» Ilussia, 
onc-half per cent, to all other places. 

The duty on importation at Bremen is one half per cent, on 
invoice value, including' Ireight and inMiranee • ditto, on e\[)orta- 
tion, one-third per cent, on the given value. 

IIknky Cann'ixo, Consiil-deneral.’ 

* Hamburgh, Jan, lb, 

We now come to the last charge against Mr. Whitmore, vi/., 
that he conlined himself to the commereial (jiiestion, without .ul- 

verting to the political considerations with wliich it is involved 

a charge well enough calculated to confuse the ignorant or ill-in- 
formed, than which, howev er, none more unfounded or preposterous 
could by perverse ingenuity lie devised. It is advanced with .all 
that affect.'ition of sententious gravit)-, in wdiich men labouring under 
the ‘ inopia rrruni,' and habituated to deception, are aeeustomed to 
dress up their innane inventions. 

'We shall only remark further of Mr. M’hitmore's speech, that 
he has treated the question entirely as one of a commerc ial c ha- 
racter, not looking to the hh-ist India Comjiany as a peculiar cngmi* 
for the government of a miglity territory. It is not fair thus to 
disjoin their two char, ictiTs and functions ^ for whatsoever ojiinion 
may be entertained of the commercial jiolicy of tlu' (aimpany, as 
rulers of India, tliey stand in the fairest light. Mr. ^^dnlmor(‘ 
thought jiroper not to weaken his invective by any compliment to 
the existing government of India, but there was searci'Iy another 
oiiponent of the ( oiiqiany, on that occasion, who disj)layed so much 
stoicism. Mr. Ihiriug prognosticated that when the ipiestiori should 
fairly come before that Ilouse and the country, full justice would 
be done to their liberal and enlightened system of administration, 
which would, he oliserved, bear a comparison with that of any other 
(lovernmentj and Sir Charles Forbes remarked, that it was a mat- 
ter of congratulation to the Natives of Indi.'i, that they weie under 
the Com])any’s government, rather than the King’s.’ 

'Not fair to disjoin their two characters and functions!’ No 
greater indulgence can he .shewn them. It is in the folds and 
crease.s of their ambiguous nature, that their worst (juahties may 
he detected. Whether there be a lallacy in the theory, that com- 
mercial bodies cannot govern nations, we sh.ill not take on ourselves 
to jironounce. It is a (juestion on which our experience furnishes 
us with nothing decisive. Burke has said, that he had known 
merchants with the abilities of great statesmen, and statesmen with 
the capacity of jiedlars. There have been men in the Direction, 
and are now in the service of the Company, by whose hands the 


* See also a h ller from Alev. uidei J'eiiiei, Ivsq. Consul at Hotterd.im, to 
John Backhouse, Ivsrp 
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rod of empire would not be swayed ingloriously. With the excep- 
tion of occasional instances of personal wickedness, which stand in 
bold, salient relief, and at which all men have shuddered, no greater 
injustice could be perpetrated, than to charge on individual mem- 
bers of the Company, the enormities of its corporate excesses. 
4'hc worst that can be said of the Proprietors of East India stock, 
is, that they are criminally indifferent to the condition of the country 
from which their incomes are derived ; reckless, through habit and 
example, of the intolerable wretchedness of their prostrate subjects ; 
heedless of the high charge committed by Providence to their 
keeping, so long as punctual payments are distilled from blood, which 
is ^ withheld from the veins, and whipt out of the backs of the most 
miserable of men.’ For the Directors, it is a poor plea to say that 
they administer a bad system well. That merit they have, if merit 
it be j but it has been a system of shifts and expedients, of pallia- 
tions and embarrassments, of impotent injunction and daring diso- 
bedience, in which all the low, sordid, disgraceful subterfuges of in- 
solvent principals and needy agents have weakened, discredited, 
and debased the exalted functions of supreme dominion. No gain 
too paltry, no craft too \jle, to excite the cupidity of sovereign envy 
and competition. Cities, once more ‘ ofiulent th.in Tyre or Sidon,' 
have becom(‘ the la'ceptaclcs ot wild boasts — the monuments of 
royal muiiilicence aie dilapidated or thrown down — the children of 
mighty jinnces enslaved to njistart tradesmen — the peasant way- 
laid by monojioly in the lields — the industrious weaver driven 
from the loom — and Nature recoils at the destiny of the Molungee, 
the prey of tigers in the salterns of Pengal. Evils of this liagrant 
and atrocious character exist, and have ('xisted tor years. They are 
not the work of the present generation, the consciences of living 
men are not harrowed by the recollection of their cause, but there 
they are, in hideous, horrible deformity, trophies of the unchecked 
cruelty, of distant delegated tyranny, of the pitiless lust of avarice, 
and the inexorable obduracy of ra[)acity. Jt is the duty of the 
Directors, harassed by pecuniary distress at borne, to avow their 
incomjictcnce to introduce order, where all is chaos and confusion ; 
to repair the calamities of iifty years of unbridled o[)pression ; it is 
their duty to warn Parliament and the country of the alienation, 
and disaffection which, though now brooding in sullen pride on 
recollections of ancient grandeur, are cherished by a haughty race 
of high-born nobles, and may before the breaking of a few mon- 
soons, involve Asia in war, and Europe in consternation. This duty 
they will not perform, and for their neglect we arraign them as 
enemies to their country and their king. 

But is it true, as now insinuated, that the discontent of 
which we aver the prevalence and intensity, is, in the minds in 
which it rankles, gratuitous or unaccountable? lias power, ori- 
ginally seized with violence, been employed with clemency ? 
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Are the rulers of Hindoostaii just ? Is the (’ompany honoured ? 
Arc the people happy? Happy! all slurred with the suspicion of 
native origin are, to a man, proscribed. No lustration can clface 
the stain — no sacrament absolve the sin ! Oh for the tongues of 
those illustrious ornaments of the last century, who by tlic manly, 
fearless exercise of their traiiscendaiit talents, well-nigh s(‘alcd a 
charter of happiness for India — of Sheridan, by whose genius all 
who could warm in the vindication of innocence, or we('[) at a tale 
of distress, were excited and subdued — of Ihirke, by whose' e.ijia- 
cious mind Sail the ends of the earth were compassed,’ who ('\- 
pounded the duties of kings to subjects, forced the i-laims of 
subjects on their kings, and exposed the habitual, systematii', dis- 
regard in India, of the faitli, by which the mor;il elements of the 
world arc bound — of Fox, whose indefatigable energy sought no 
resting-place, knew no repose, while wrongs were unredressed or 
rights denied, wlio, strong in the dcnunei.ition ot abstract injustice, 
was more than mortal in his patronage of persecuh'd weakm'ss 
who, disdaining the distinctions of sect and creed, clime and colour, 
birth and station, embraced, witli eijual ardour and enthusiasm, tlu* 
cause of freedom on the banks of 'riiames, of N'lgi'r, or of (ianges. 
'I'he magic of their cloiiuence would have scattered the mists of 
distance and obscurity which hiih' India from our VIew^ 'I'hey 
would have introduced us to the dii .-ce of the J^inclidi Durbar, to 
leal 11 from the tall of illustrious dviM.sUcs, and llc' im luhcant di-sli- 
tution of the magn.ues and blood-royal ot an emptied and em- 
bowellcd land — the vanity of all earthly pride, the dejdoiahle 
vicissitudes of human greatness, the awful insecurity of trust be- 
trayed 1 They would have shown us the rejuesentatives of 
potent princes, the descendants of the Stuarts, the d'udors, and 
Flantagenets of liulia, bending with bated breath and whispering 
humbleness, craving protection, grateful for the smile of forc'ign 
satraps, whom their fathers would have esteemed too much honoured 
by being ranked w ith the dogs of their Hocks. 'I'liey would have 
told us to mark the unsulxlued spirit, the dignified resignation ol 
venerable age, the reluctant salem of the daring and the \oung. 
These are the grandsons of Kajahs and Ninv.dis beggaied by our 
evtortions, or hugged by our kindness to death — the claimants 
of hereditary Jaghires and Zumeendarries m the Norfli — the Percys 
and the Gordons ot Hengal — or the lawless captains ol prc'datory 
hordes — the tierce chiellains ot the tribes ol iMcwar and Malwah 
the unconiplered Folygars ot the South , all cursing the credulity 
of their progenitors, impatient ot subjecUon, burning tor revenge, 
all longing, with (he Prince of Ilvdrabad, for the time when every 
true believer shall grasp a handfurof caith, to oxerwlielm and bury 
the infidels. 

Ilut is not this the just avengeance of humanity long tor- 
tured by the ancestors ot these conipiered lords? 1 hough our 
yoke be burthensome to tlie pnaid, u it galling to tlie humble? 

Oriental Herald., J'<d 
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Have we no security in the terror of our arms, or the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the people ? The troops that line the hall of 
audience, and the vestibule of the palace, are they not faithful and 
attached ? — Witness the mutiny at Ava, the tragedy at Barrackpore. 
— Enter the courts of judicature, are not the ministers of the temple 
pure ? Are the poor the victims of the law’s delay ? Has wealth 
a monopoly of justice ? — On the bench are beardless boys ignorant 
of the language, without habits or sympathy with the Natives. 
Below, from the Amlali to the meanest minister of village 
vexation, all is bribery and peculation, and fraud and plunder. 
But the jdains of India, on which nature’s bounty is so })rofusely 
poured, do not they wave with luxuriant harvests ? Has not culti- 
vation been improved by English skill and ingenuity? Does not the 
independent aspect of a bold peasantry compensate for the pale, 
wan, sunken cheek of the famished artizan, who begs a mouthful 
of rice amid the ruins of desolated cities ? Here, again, necessity, 
distress, and embarrassment are at war with the duty of the 
rulers. An engine of taxation, of un])aralleled severity and extor- 
tion, supplies the insatnite cravings of their treasury ; fleeced by the 
Curnums and the Tchsddars, by usurious Tucawee on compulsory 
advances, by the arbitrary violence of extents, nothing is left 
to the ryot but a bare sulliciency for the re-production of revenue. 
Crowds of the miserable j)opulation are seen to sally into the 
fields at night, to devour the green Idades of corn or rice, as they 
shoot above the surface — to implore the jirivilege of working in 
chains upon the roads — to jiick the undigested grains of food from 
the dung of elephants and of camels ! ^ 

‘ In the early stages of the process by which this dreadful state of 
things was caused, every man of rank and landed fortune having been 
fast extinguished, the lastcultivator who grows to the soil, aftcrhavmg 
his back scored by the farmer, was again flayed by the whip of hb 
assignee, and thus by a ravenous, because a short-lived succession of 
claimants, lashed from oppressor to oppressor, f whilst a single 
drop of blood was left as the means of extorting a single grain of 
corn. ]\Ien of respectable condition, men equal to our substantial 
English yeomen, were daily tied up and scourged, to answer the 
multiplied demands of various contending and contradictory titles, 
all issuing from one and the same source. Tyrannous exactions 
brought on servile concealment, and that again called forth tyran- 
nous coercion. They moved in a circle mutually producing and 
produced, till at length nothing of humanity was left in the Govern- 
ment, no trace of integrity, spirit, or manliness in the people, who 
dragged out a precarious and degraded existence, under this system 
of outrage upon human nature.’ X 

* ‘ Heflcclions on the State of India,’ p. 132. 

f Rickards on India, p. 

I Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts,*p. .GOO. 
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Gracious God ! Arc such enormities just subjects of eulogy, or 
do they cry for vengeance > If this be good government, how shall 
we designate misrule ? It is written in the eternal constitution of 
man, enrolled in the decrees of the Almighty Trovidence, by whom 
kings rule, and princes hold their power, that nations will rebel against 
oppression. The history of ancient and modern times of Europe, 
Asia, and the Americas, all illustrate this sacred truth. ^ The lasting 
fruit of just laws is cheerful obedience.’ In India, if the considera- 
tion be honestly paid, we are sure of the reward, but if it be much 
longer delayed, calamities are assuredly in the womb of time, the 
like of which * no eye hath seen, no heart conceived, and which no 
tongue can adetjuately tell.’ It is the duty of the imperial Tarlia- 
ment, to provide against the gathering storm ; it is the duty of 
the people to urge on the attention of the Legislature, the alarming 
imminence of the danger ; it is their interest too. No change 
can take place in the (Tovernment of India, in which the honour of 
the British Crown, and the security of this constitution arc not in 
some degree involved. Our connexion with Asia, may yet prove 
a great blessing ; it may continue a dreadful curse, — it may redound 
to our glory and prosperity,— it may be the means of our ruin and 


.1 A M A I C A. 


By Dr, IWKotvau, of Mora nt Bay. 

IsT.E of the West ' — thou witching spell * 
What power shall throw thy chauis on 
What share have I in mount, or dell, 

In camp, or court, with aught like thee^ 
Thou witching spell ' thy golden dreams 
Pass all unwished before mine eyes ; 

Thy deep blue lulls, thy gushing sti earns. 

But wake my thoughts, but wake my sighs. 

And, if I gaze upon thy lulls, 

Tis hut to dream of hills more dear — 

If e’er I haunt thy thousand rills, 

Tis but to weep for streams as clear! 

Thy skies are brighter far than those 

Which drag me hence with pleasing pam: 
And yet, the thoughts they wake unclose 
But dead aHections once again. 
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VVhat boots thy j^old when boiiglit so clear f 
Thy vvoiid’rous scenes of tlood and fall ? 

When pale disease is gliding near, 

Isle of the West ! what boot they all ? 

Thy maddening sun now scars the brow 

That once my dear lov'd hearlh-fire warmed - ■ 

Thy wild wood cries are echoing now, 

Those eais once woman’s music charmed. 

Oil ! I have lost for thcc, sad Isle ' 

Tlie swcetc.^t dream that e’er youth dreamed : 

Have lost for thee the purest smile. 

That e’er o’er widowc'd heart hath beamed ! 

And wow; with breaking hojies and heail, 

I gaze along thy western wave ; 

Where ends thy glorious sun his part. 

And seeks, like me, his distant grave ! 

But not like me, — he lives again 
Another day of life and light; 

While dreams, and joys, .uid hopes,— how vain * 
Arc Iiasting with my jouth tonight. 

So perisli all the dreams of youth ; 

High visions of the good and biave ! 

All gloiions schemers of spotless truth, 

Now ([acuch’d beyond that western waye ! 

An5, what awaits me now, sad Isle ’ 

The boon thou giv’st to all thy suns ; 

An early giave and lo ' the while. 

To thee some brother insect urns ' 

One greener spot, within some pale 
Which circles all that once was gay , 

Will rise to tell the little tale 
Of hit/ij the dead of yesterday. 
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(Fiom that portion of Mr. Biickitiijhnm’s Ifiipiiblishod M.lnllscril)^^, from which the materials 
of 1)13 Leclmes uii Egypt are diawn.) 

Caravan of Slaves from the Inferior of , if rica — Ancient Egyptian 
Tombs and Temples — ICorship of the Serpent and the Ball. 

Stout, November 9. 

Disemhauking from our boat at sun-rise, we prot ured asses and 
rode towards the town of SiouL The Turkish cavalry were already 
assembling for their military exercise of the jerid, and as we occa- 
sionally met some of the horsemen on the road, they did not fail to 
evince all that contempt for us, with which the jilainness and poverty 
of a Frank dress was calculated to inspire tliem, when contrasted 
with their own ^-ay and llowing habiliments j their splendid arms 
and the rich caparisons of their prancini^ steeds. 

On entering the town, which is built at about a mile from the 
western bank of the Nile, and is there secured from iheoverllow of 
tlie inundation, we percc'iv'ed the clo iC approach of the I>)lnan ch.iin 
of mountains to its skirls. 'J'hi^ produces a picturesipie effect, 
while the perforation of the cliffs witli ancient tombs and caverns 
makes that cftect impressive. The lofty summit of the rocky mass 
.was now buried in tlie humid clouds of the morning, and seemed to 
wear a frown upon its brow', as sullen as the darkness of its exca- 
vated chambers. 

Learning that the young Ibrahim Facha was absent on a visit to 
Keneh, we waited on his physician, Signor IMaruchi, of Turin, who 
received us in the kindest and most polite manner, and from whose 
gciitlemanly affability I already began to hojie for much iileasure 
(luring the short stay we proposed to make here. Our morning was 
very fully occupied in receiving the visits of the Christian inhabi- 
tants, exchanging the common ofiices of civility, and answering tlie 
thousand (juestions which were pressed upon us, relative to the 
]>olitical state of affairs in Fbiro [)0 j when after a noon-meal, horses 
'vere saddled, on which we rode out to observe the town. 

As the capital of Upper Figypt, and the residence of its governor, 
the second son of the V iceroy, it is the principal military and com- 
mercial station of the Said; so that although in it^ streets, bazars, 
and dwellings, it is not superior to jMelouai, nor in its appearance 
from without at all eijual to Manfalout, yet in wealth and popula- 
tion it exceeds them both. \Ve traversed it in every direction, 
witliout finding any one object worthy of particular attention, and 
Were about to return to the hou^e ; when learning that a large^i 
^"‘ravan had lately arrived from Darfour, and was now encamped m 
the desert on the borders of the town, we prevailed on Signor 
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Maruclii and his Coptic friends to accompany us in c\tcnding our 
ride to this depot. 

'fhc road towards it was beautifully diverj>ilied with full foliaged 
trees, yielding the most agreeable shade by their overhanging 
branches, and forming regular avenues in some places as if pur- 
posely planted to enclose agrecjiblc promenades, and the distance 
being short, we reached there sullicicntly early to make the tour of 
the camp at leisure. Within a circumference of about three miles, 
whose interior was interspersed with eticlosures of small reeds for 
the drivers of the caravan, were included such a mixture of camels, 
sheep, visitors, ])urchasers, and negroes, merchants and slaves, of 
every age and sex, from the new-born infant to bending decrepitude, 
that we knew not where to examine first, or which way to turn our 
attention. 

Near the spot where we dismounted, the second captain of this 
sable troop was smoking beneath a ragged tent, the only one to be 
seen in the encampment, as such distinctions were reserved for the 
great. He was himself a negro of advanced age, and was armed 
with two slightly curved knives, one of them braced to each of his 
arms above his elbow, arid without scabbards, while his dress was 
perfectly Egyptian, his only covering being a long and ample shirt 
as worn by the Arabs here, and of a (juality little liner than top- 
gallant canvas. We seated ourselves beneath the tent with him, 
and as the natives of the country seldom make the shortest excur- 
sion without their pipe and tobacco purse, that of the negro was 
soon filled from our own stock, by which the threshold of familiarity 
was reciprocally passed ; so powerful is even the influence of the 
most trifling civilities, and by this alone we cheaply purchased the 
favour of his communications. 

It apj)earcd, from his narration, that throughout the kingdom of 
Darfour and all its surrounding country of which he possessed any 
knowledge, war was the principal ])ursuit of the males, the females 
being occupied in the cares of agriculture, and tending their flocks. 
The object of all their wars-appeared to be gain alone, since it was 
generally commenced by the strongest party, who remunerate 
themselves for the charges of their etjuipmeius by the capture of 
})risoners, these being in all cases the property of the captors. \Vholc 
villages and towns were thus frecpiently taken for the sake of the 
inhabitants they contained, .so that the commerce in human beings 
was so superior in extent to all other kinds of traflic, that every 
article of purchase or sale bore a rate of value of which the price of 
slaves was made the standard. In short, prisoners of war were so 
much the staple article of trade, that they had become the sterling 
money of account, by reference to which all commercial as well as 
tributary ])aymcnt.s were regulated. He added, that elephants’ 
rteeth, tiimarinds, and gums, entered into their investments for 
Egypt, but these all in inconsiderable cpiantities, and that of gold- 
dust, gone came through this route. 
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The present caravan had assembled at tlie town of CobbL% the 
caihtal of Darfour, in the month of June last, when the officers, 
according to the usual custom, became responsible for its safe con- 
duct, in consideration of a stated tribute from man and beast. The 
merchants had embarked with their own trading commodities and 
every necessary of provision for their journey oirtheir own camels ; 
the slave dealers furnished every reijuisite also for the sustenance of 
their living wares j and all those ^accompanying the caravan, who 
were not slaves or prisoners, wane private s[)ecuhitors in some way 
or other of trade. After a variety of delays, from causes of various 
Kinds, they commenced their march with upwards of ten thousand 
people, beside the beasts of burden, and journeying three months in 
the desert, had reached here with less than half "that number, and 
those completely worn out. 

From some negligence or error, which no one would acknowledge 
to be his own, they had lost the path in the early part of their 
route, when provisions at length lu'gan to fall short, and ol the un- 
fortunate slaves, who walk all the way on foot, many died of hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue, while others who survived the rigours of these 
combined circumstances, were Hogged to death for the crime of 
being weary ! — women were left in hd)Our on the roads, remote 
from every shadow of assintaiiee j mutinies arose: camels died} 
and the most robust among tliem began to sink bcneatli siicli a 
complicated load of dillieuhies } so tlnit tlicir numbers diminished 
daily, and they considered it as almost a miracle tliat the fragment 
which had reached here had not perished in the desert also. 

From these unhappy circumstances, and their immense losses, 
every article brought by the caravan was unusual ly dear, so that 
slaves of the ordinary value of lifty dollars w'ere now refused for 
two or three hundred, which considerably exceeded the prices at 
Cairo, as the best slaves seldom exceed from a hundred and lifty to 
two hundred dollars in value. The leader added that the caravan 
would remain here, until all their commodities were disjuj^ed of, 
purchasing their returns in the meantime, which consist of coarse 
woollen and cotton cloths } ordinary arms and ammunition, and 
gilded trinkets for the women of the negro court. This, however, 
he thought would ocecupy some months yet, but when completed, 
they would then set out for Darfour, to exchange these articles for 
slaves and the productions of the country, with which they would 
return to Egypt again. 

In reply to the (questions which we put to liini relative to the 
Islands of Oasis,’ or Isles of the Desert, he replied that six or 
eight days’ journey from hence, there were several small spots of 
^ ordure, known by the general name of ‘ El VVkih,’ and that these 
^ve^c inhabited by Arabs, who fed their lloeks there and traded in 
dates, but that he recollected nothing of any ruined bnildinggj| 
eaverns, tombs, or any vestiges of ruins throughout the whole of 
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tluiii. adding that in the road thither no water was to be founds 
aJid that the Bedouins of the country were great robbers, for both 
of wliich reasons the caravans generally halted to obtain refresh- 
ments at these spots, to repose their beasts, acquire information of 
the Slate of tranquillity or of danger that prevailed on the roads, and 
make their arrangements accordingly. 

This sable captain of the host, had acquired such a proficiency 
in the Arabic language, by repeated visits to Siout, that we were 
enabled to converse with him very readily, through a Coptic mer- 
chant of our j)arty, who spoke Italian, and his curious description 
of scenes which often fell beneath his observation, very amply 
repaid our attention. He offered also to escort us through his 
camp, and as it is frequently the safest, as well as the most honour- 
able to be with the general, we willingly accepted his proposal. 

The males of the caravan, except the youngest boys, were 
already all disposed of, as well as the pregnant females who are 
bought up with avidity, for nurses to the children of families at 
Cairo. Among those who now remained, therefore, few exceeded 
twenty years of ago, the boys being coinj)letely naked, and the 
girls in the ‘^ame state of nature, while tlie women who had j)assed 
the age of puberty wore a simple ceinture of ragged cotton cloth 
around tlieir loins. All of them wore the woolly hair, disposed 
in an infinite number of small traces, with pieces of lead attached 
to the bottom of each separate one, to straiten and lengthen it at 
the same time. From large bowls of rancid fat, they ])lastered all 
this so thickly with grease, that the sun soon occasioned it to melt 
and run in streams down their jetty lintbs, giving to them the 
lustre of j)olisbcd ebony. I'liey laughed loudly, hid their faces, 
ran from us, and came back again to gaze on us, being evidently 
much more impressed with wonder and astonishment at our singu- 
lar dress and ligure,than we were at theirs. Independently of their 
colour, they were in general extremely ugly. Among the various 
ways in which the females were employed, some were bruising corn 
between small stones, others assisting in the preparation of pro- 
visions 5 but by far the greater number of them were occupied in 
hunting each other’s bodies for a prey, which, when caught, they 
cracked between their teeth j others were seen tracing each other’s 
hair, with which they seemed to take the greatest possible pains, 
and after these operations, receiving on their ebon skin the odorous 
essence of animal fat, adjusting their beaded neck-laces, bracelets, 
and ancle-ornaments, of which many of them wore several strings, 
and basking in the sun. 

The descriptions of several of the early African nations, which 
Herodotus has given us, were many of them fresh in rny memory, 
and I could not help inuigining a coincidence of some particulars, 
with the manners of those who were now before us, especially iu 
what he says of the Adyrmachida;. * The nations of Africa arc 
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many and various : few of them had ever submitted to Darius, 
and most of them held him in contempt. Be^^inning from Egypt 
the Africans are to be enumerated in the following order :—Thc 
first are the Adyrmachidre, whose manners are in every resi)ect 
Egyptian, their dress African ; on each leg their wives wear a 
ring of brass 5 they sutt'er their hair to grow ■, if they catch any 
fleas upon their bodies, they first bite and then throw them away. 
Hiey arc the only people of Africa who do this. — It is also peculiar to 
them to present their daughters to the king just before their marriage. 

•X" X* “X" "it ■)t "X" X' 

The Adyrmachidfc occupy the country between Egypt and the 
port of Ifleumos.’ — Melpomene, 148. Speaking of the Nassa- 
mones, he says, ' Each person is allowed to have several wives 
with whom they live in the manner of the Massagata?, first fixing 
a staff in the earth before the tent. VVhen the Nassamones marry, 
the bride admits every one of tlic guests to her favors, each of 
whom makes her a present brought with him for that purpose.” — 
Melpomene, 172. And again, ‘ The CJindanes are next to the 
Macao. Of the wives of this [)eople, it is said that they wear round 
tlieir ancles as many bandages as they have had lovers. The more 
of these each possesses, the more she is esteemed, as having been 
beloved by a greater number of the other sex.” — Melpomene, 170*. 

8ome of these coincidences, notwithstanding that those parti- 
culars are related of the nations along the northern coast, were 
evident to our own observation j and the more closely we questioned 
our informer as to the reason why these bandages, or rings of beads 
and metal were worn round the ancles, the more it seemed probable 
that the motive was not unlike that of the wives of Gindane. 
M^ith regard to the king possessing any right of claiming the 
daughters of his subjects before their marriage, it seemed that the 
will of the sovereign was in this respect all that was necessary to 
obtain whomsoever he might select j but though the custom of the 
Nasamones still existed of their having several wives, with whom 
they lived as openly as the Massagatie, to whom they are compared, 
yet the fashion which then prevailed of the bride entertaining the 
wedding-guests, seems to be now no longer known; the tincture 
given to their manners by the introduction of Mohammedanism, 
having, 116 doubt, made them less liberal in the distribution of those 
marks of welcome, than their idolatrous ancestors. 

It was nearly sun-set when we left the camp, and our return was 
rendered delightful by the cool air of the twilight. After an early 
supper d V Orientate, the incidents of our afternoon ramble fur- 
nished us with interesting matter for a long evening’s conversation, 
and we retired to beds which had been prepared for us in Signore 
Maruchi’s house. 

L)Copohs, Nov. 10. 

A resident merchant of the place, who from frequent visits to the 
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tombs of Lyco}>olis, in the neighbouring mountain, had acquired a 
perfect knowledge of all its winding labyrinths, having offered to 
become our guide thither, we furnished the servants with provisions 
for the day, and taking them with us, commenced our excursion 
with the opening of the dawn. 

Passing over an elevated causeway, bordered with a range of fine 
trees, and crossing the ruins of a Saracenic bridge, destroyed by the 
Mamlouks on some occasion of revolt here, we reached the foot of 
the mountain in half an hour after leaving the town, and were at 
the first tomb by sun-risc. Denon’s plan of it is infinitely more 
correct than the drawing, in which the outline form of the entrance 
is the only resemblance preserved. IJewn out of the solid rock, 
without the least appearance of masonry, the sides of the outer 
porch are covered with hieroglyphics, in columns separated from 
each other by perpendicular lines, some of which are still very 
])erfect, and otiiers almost obliterated. The arched roof appears to 
have been originally studded with white stars on an azure ground, 
and judging from the groiqis of them which arc now visible, must 
have been extremely beautiful in its fir«t ])erfeetion. The entrance 
from the outer porch into the tomb itself, is through a door-way of 
narrow dimensions across, and of a disproportionate height, every 
part of which is full of scul|)turcd figures also, but presents no 
appearance of its ever having been closed. The first chamber, 
which is considerably larger than the outer porch, has its walls 
covered with hieroglyphics too, and its stuccoed roof decorated 
with longitudinal chains of flowers, and other similar devices, many 
of which resemble the patterns at present in use in England for the 
borders of paper-hangings in rooms- — the whole being here painted 
in light and dark shades of a beautifully clear blue. The inner 
chambers, the lateral wings, and even the sanctuaries themselves 
wherein the dead were deposited, are every where enriched with a 
jirofusion of ornaments, but nothing like a Sarcophagus, or the 
vestiges of bodies, were to be seen. 

The skill, the labour, the time, and the expence which the execu- 
tion of such a monument must have required, all strike one with 
astonishment, when we enter into the detail of calculation. The 
tomb of our Seventh Henry, at Westminster, is regarded as an ex- 
travagance in England, yet even all the wealth which that avaricious 
monarch lavished on it, would have been inade(juate in hi.s own 
realm, to have procured him such a splendid sepulchre as this must 
originally have been. 8uch comparisons powerfully awaken one’s 
curiosity to know the minutest circumstances relating to a people 
whose ordinary tombs eclipse in splendour and in greatness the 
richest mausoleums of our richest kings. The idea was for a 
moment only humiliating, but when contrasting the superior wis- 
dom of improving the happiness of the living, to the practice of 
heaping up magnificence and funereal pomp for the unconscious 
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dead, tbere was rather a feeling of congratulation, inspired by the 
idea of our living in an age in which the taste for funereal honours, 
as it regards expenditure alone, is declining in the estimation of 
those whose hopes of glory after death arp founded on the virtues 
which adorn their lives, and whose noblest monument is an un- 
sullied name. 

Amid a crowd of reflections, as rapid in their succession as the 
objects which inspired them were multiplied, we continued to feast 
our eyes as long as it was possible, on all the grand as well as 
minute beauties which everywhere surrounded us within this tomb, 
but the nuiiil)er of others wiiich we proposed to visit, occasioned 
our stay here to be much shorter than 1 could have wished. We 
could recognise nothing in it, however, like the description given to 
Mr. Norden, by one of his companions, either in the situation, 
form, or embellishments, of these chambers of the dead, for they 
were extremely accessible on foot, in less than an hour, and con- 
tained neither hexagonal pillars, nor gold still dazzling on every side. 

From hence, after passing a considerable number of smaller ex- 
cavations, we ascended still higher on the mountain, until we reached 
the caves of 8abah Binath, or the Seven Virgins, so called from a 
tradition that seven virgin sisters were here interred, which probably 
originated from the circumstance of their being actually that number 
of tombs, or chambers, in the same range, being nearly uniform in 
size and manner of entrance, and all communicating with each other. 
On each side of the doorways are colossal figures sculptured in the 
rock, supporting themselves on a staff, as if to dpignate them to 
be guardians of this sacred and inviolable retreat of death. Within 
the entrances, the walls of the chambers are filled with sculptured 
figures of various kinds, many of which are painted green, and on 
one of them wo observed a double column of warriors marching in 
battle array, wearing close helmets, and bearing in their right hands 
long spears, while their left .arms were covered with massy shields 
of a convex form, and in shape, not unlike those worn by our early 
Norman con(|uerurs j corresponding accurately with the description 
given by Herodotus, of the Fgyptian armour, when enumerating 
the various nations and people who composed the mighty host with 
which Xerxes invaded (ireece. ‘ The Egyptians, says he, ‘ wore 
helmets made of net work, like the nations of Asia Minor : their 
shields were of a convex form, having large bosses ; their spears 
were calculated for sea-service, and they had large battle-axes, be- 
sides large swords.’ — Folymnia, The scul])ture was too much 

defaced by time to discover precisely whether the helmets were of 
net-work or not j besides which, their being of metal, most probably 
of brass, would occasion their texture to be so close as to bear a 
resemblance to solid work : the spears and shields, however, accu- 
rately corresponded in every particular j and we thought we could 
recognise the blade of the sword hanging below the lower part of 
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the shield, extending nearly to the ground, as if worn in a belt round 
the waist, and its hilt hidden by the body of the shield itself, while, 
as it could not have been eligible to bear more than one weapon in 
the hand at a lime, particularly in the order of marching, the 
battle-axe might have been cither dispensed with in the representa- 
tion, or sujjpcjsed to be worn on the opposite side to the sword and 
shield, and consecjuently hidden by the body, as the left side of the 
columns were presented to the view only, an^ the right feet uni- 
formly extended in the act of marching. 

Within all these chambers, instead of sarcophagi for the recep- 
tion of the dead, wide and deep graves were discoverable, some of 
them descending more than twenty-live feet below the surface, and 
all of tlieni now empty, having been most probably o[)ened by 
Arabs, to procure mummies for travellers or antiipiarian agents, as 
the excavated rubbish remained still on the spot, and fragments of 
human bodies, bones and embalmed bandages, were scattered all 
around. 

Ascending still higher on the brow of this lofty hill, immense 
caverns are seen hewn out of the solid rock, with columns of the 
same left in different places to supjiort the overhanging roof from 
falling in. Their want of uniformity in size and form, and the total 
absence of all scul[)lnre, as seen in the tombs l)elow, would lead one 
to infer that they were cither unlinishcd, if intended for sepulchres, 
or that they were among the number of those caverns dedicated to 
studious retreat. In aid of the presumption of their not having 
been merely quarries, a coating of plaster, and painted designs, seen 
in some of them, prove their having received the attentions of those 
who inhabited them, with a view to their embellishment, while, at 
the same time, the inferiority of thcfte ornaments to the more 
linished productions of the chisel, seen below, seem equally to prove 
that they were not tombs. In tlieir present state, they possess a 
striking and melancholy grandeur, and from the general perforation 
of the mountain in all directions, huge masses of it have been sepa- 
rated from the rest, mingling rocks and caves together by their tall, 
in such a wild confusion, as to seem like the effect of some violent 
convulsion, with which the earth has trembled to her centre. 

‘ When wc reflect,’ says De Tauw, ‘ on the prodigious excavations 
made continually by the Egyptians in their mountains, and the sin- 
gular predilection of the priests for those caverns, where they passed 
the greater part of their lives, it is no longer doubtful, that in former 
times, they had lived like Troglodytes. Thence are derived, like- 
wise, all the characteristics of their edifices : some seem to be fac- 
titious rocks, where the walls exceed twenty-four feet in thickness ; 
and pillars of more than thirty feet in circumference, are not at all 
uncommon. If any thing can be compared to what these extraor- 
dinary people erected on the surface of the earth, it must be tlieir 
subterraneous labours .’ — Philosophical Dissertation. Sect. 6. 
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It must be confessed, that if these awful solitudes were indeed 
the silent retreats of men who lied from life and frivolous society, to 
seek that tranquillity of mind so favourable to study, within these 
cavernous abodes, which the mansions of cities denied them, their 
choice of place at least was admirable. 1 he sublime aspect of 
Nature, in her mountain majesty ; the never changing; hue of these 
barren rocks j the absolute privation of every clement necessary for 
sensual enjoyment fn the spot, and the absence too of every social 
joy, must have suited minds disgusted with what are called the vain 
pursuits of the world ; while if a latent sjiark of piety remained 
within the bosoms of men desirous of searching out the hidden 
mysteries of creation, the lovely picture of the vale below, would 
be of itself suflicient to expand it into a llame of warm and pure 
devotion. 

' On considering this mode of studying under ground,’ continues 
the writer already (|uotcd, ‘ it appears no longer astonishing that 
the priests contracted the habit of throwing a mysterious veil over 
all their real or imaginary knowledge. Thus, in many circum- 
stances, it is as didicult to determine the extent of their erudition 
as that of their ignorance; and therefore such ojiposite judgments 
have been formed concerning their philosophy, which some coniine 
to a very small scale, while others consider it as almost boundless : 
but it is truly interesting to observe, that the custom of retiring into 
cells, practised by the priests, gave rise to the mysteries of anti(piity. 
Without this, none jierhaps would ever have been invented ; and 
wheresoever those of Egyi>t were received, the mode of celebrating 
them in caverns was likewise adopted, until the institution became 
at length essentially changed.’ — Ibid, sect. G. 

The sun was fast advancing to the meridian, when, after we had 
refreshed beneath the hanging roof of one of these giant chambers, 
we climbed to the very summit of the mountain. Even here, also, 
there were tombs, hewn, sculptured, and adorned with j)ainting, 
although it was difficult to conceive how the bodies of the dead 
could be transported over so steep an ascent. Yet this was not 
only the case, but these sepulchral mansions ap[)eared also to have 
been frequently visited, since their excavation, by the surviving 
friends of those whose bodies had been there de[>osiled, in con- 
formity to the known practice of the ancient Egyptians. It was 
this indeed which offered the only explanation of the presence of 
those innumerable fragments of vases and earthen vessels which we 
trod on at every step, both within and without the chambers. No 
city is likely to have occupied so steep and rugged a site ; and not 
a vestige of brick, or other building materials, were mingled with 
this broken potter v, so that they were doubtless remains of vessels 
in which offerings had been made to the dead, and sacrifices per- 
formed to their departed shades ; their extreme durability of sub- 
stance rendering their scattered fragments co-cternal with the graves 
they had consecrated. 
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On examining the nature of the stone of which this Lybian 
mountain is formed, wc found its composition to differ in some 
respects from that of the Arabian chain, having no shells, less sand, 
and large masses of flint sometimes buried in a chalky soil. The 
whole of the strata arc as irregular in their arrangement, as the 
matter of which they are formed is various in its kinds ; and there 
is frequently in the same layer a mixture both of hard and of friable 
stone. Indeed it possesses none of the charactogisties of an original 
bed of rock, but seems like a compound of heterogeneous substances 
mingled promiscuously together, by some convulsive throes of 
nature. 

We could not quit the elevated station which we had thus attained, 
without sitting for a moment to enjoy the extent and variety of the 
prospect which it offered. The whole breadth of the Egyptian val- 
ley was before us ; and the clearness of the atmosphere rendered all 
visible from the Lybian boundary on which wc stood, to the Arabian 
one which intercepted the eastern horizon. The winding course of 
the Nile presented a stream covered with broken islands and floating 
barks, and banks studded with groves and hamlets, while, to the 
very mountain’s base, the richest carpets of cultivation contributed 
to heighten the effect of this fairy picture. 

In descending the northern front of the mountain by a different 
route from that by which we had made our way to the summit, the 
Turkish cemetery of the modern Siout, oj)ening upon us in all its 
whitewashed pride and gaiety, appeared contemptibly ridiculous ; 
nor were the brown mud dwellings of the living in the town itself 
at all more pre[)ossessing. Not a vestige was left, howevier, of the 
great Lycopolis, except the habitations of its dead, to tell us what 
was its grandeur or extent, when they were numbered among its 
powerful and numerous population. Yet, amid the mighty wreck 
of human greatness. Nature seemed to have preserved unchanged 
the order of her own productions 3 for here were still an abundance 
of those jackalls among the recesses of ihe mountains, which, from 
their resemblance to the wolf, were supposed to have given their 
name to the city. Eusebius, however, asserts that wolves them- 
selves were honoured in Egypt, from their resemblance to the dog 3 
and some relate that the Ethiopians, having made an expedition 
against Egypt, were put to flight by a vast number of wolves, which 
occasioned the place where the incident happened to be called Lyco- 
polis. Naturalists of those ages might have easily confounded those 
animals, as the moderns do not incline to rank the wolf among the 
quadrupeds of this country. 

When we had reached the base of the great ‘ Gebel el Koffree,’ 
or Mountain of Idolatry, as it is called in Arabic, we found a cavern, 
still deeper, more intricate in its windings, and more obscure than 
any of the rest, when, having lighted our torches, we prepared to 
enter into its farthest recesses. Our servants having wandered in 
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some other direction, we had only now with us a young Darfour 
slave, about ten years of age, who carried the wine which we had 
taken with us for our refreshment on the way. The poor little 
girl, having been bought out of the last caravan, and knowing as 
yet nothing of civilized manners, when she was desired to follow us 
with her burthen and a lighted candle, fell on the earth, wept most 
bitterly, and implored of us, for the love of tiod, to spare her life. 
Her lamentations w^c so loud and piteous, that it was long before 
we could obtain from her any sort of answer, but when conlidence 
was at length inspired, she said that, having been often told in her 
own country that slaves were bought by white men to be fattened 
and killed, the idea had struck her that the deep red Cyprus wine 
which she carried for us was the blood of some negroes already 
massacred, by which she conceived that we were about to sacrilice 
her also in this mysterious cave. It was in vain that we endea- 
voured to assure her of her ajiprehensions being unfounded ; nothing 
could remove them but our suffering her to remain on the spot 
where she had fallen, without forcing her to proceed any farther, 
with which we very willingly complied, and spared the little creature 
the pain of entering with us. 

The interior of this exteu'^ivc excavation offered nothing worthy 
of remark, except its obscurity, and the irregularity of its form. 
.Several jackalls, that had made it their den, were roused by the 
glare of our flambeaux, and in leaping out from their retreat, threw 
down two of our company, whose alarm for the moment was little 
inferior to that of the young slave. On our return to the mouth of 
the cave, we found her still stretched upon the earth with her face 
toward the*ground, confessing that even here where we had left 
her, the frightful darkness, the hollow sound of our voices from 
within, and the bones and fragments of bodies strewed around by 
those beasts of prey, had so terrilied her imagination that she had 
neither the courage to advance, or to return until we came to her 
relief. When we led her again to the light of the sun, nothing 
could surpass the expression of her gratitude, falling on her face, 
embracing our feet, and kissing the very earth on which wc trod. 

It was so late when we reached the town that supper immediately 
succeeded, and the fatigues of the day jirepared us for early retire- 
ment, proposing to make a morning party at the bath. 

Siout, Nov. II. 

We were all assembled full four hours before sunrise, and as the 
bath had been prepared by express command from JSignor Maruchi, 
we found every thing in order for our reception, with beds and 
servants equal to the number of our party, and a security of free- 
dom from interruption. 

Refreshments of coffee, sherbet, perfume, and pipes, the occupa- 
tion of dressing, And the listening to Oriental tales, related with in- 
describable humour and expression by a professed story-teller hired 
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for the purpose, detained us on our couches until ten o’clock, when 
we repaired to the house to take an early dinner, and preparations 
for our dei)arture Idled up the remainder of the morning. 

Nothing could exceed the polite and kind attentions of this Italian 
gentleman and his lady, during our short stay with them. Our 
desires were anticipated by them before they could be expressed, 
and we had, indeed, more difliculty in (juitting their hospitable 
mansion, than is often felt at the separation of ij^atives and intimates 
of long aecjuaintanee. 

It was just ])ast noon when we embarked, our boat having been 
provisioned for the remainder of the voyage, during our deten- 
tion here, and all other causes of delay removed. Wo reached no 
farther, however, than the village of Kataah at sun-set, the wind 
having been light throughout the afternoon, and entirely declining 
with the fall of day, when we moored to the bank in the profoundest 
c.alm. 

Antevopohs, November 12. 

In the morning and evening walks which 1 had taken for exercise 
whenever we could (pfit the boat witliout occasioning her detention, 
the want of a dog and gun had been so often regretted, that I had })ro- 
cured both of Dr. JMaruchi while at .’Siout, and we commenced our 
morning ramble wuth them along the b:inks of the river. 'J'hose who 
have not been in countries w'here sporting is never j>ractiscd, and 
where game of every kind, from the unmolested freedom in which 
they live, are easily accessible, can form no idea of their abundance. 
After an excursion of little more than an hour, in which we had ex- 
hausted all our amunition, we returned literally laden with provi- 
sions enough for all the crew, among which were two hares, four 
wild geese, nine wild ducks, and turtles, wood uigeons, and larks 
sullicient to load two of the boatmen who had ac ompnnied us. In 
short, as fast as our pieces could be charged and levelled, shots pre- 
sented themselves both on the river and its banks, and my servant 
being provided with an Albanian musket, our disclnirges were kept 
up without intermission, and could not be otherwise than made with 
success. The whole of the bird'-, from the abundance and excellent 
quality of their food, are much fatter and thought to be superior in 
taste, to those of the same species in England, particularly the water 
fowl, who riot so luxuriously on the rich dainties which they find in 
the mud of the Nile. When we returned to the boat, however, we 
found that although we possessed all the requisite jirovender for an 
excellent dinner, those indispensable requisites, a good kitchen and 
a good cook were wanting ; so that our fare, though profuse, was 
as simple in its mode of preparation as the savoury venison oi 
the Patriarch, or the delicious chinc^ of the (ireekand Trojan heroes. 

The lofty ‘ mountain of idolatry’ began to hide its summit in 
the clouds, while the remainder of the Lybian range to the south- 
ward of it, retiring gradually from the river, left a wider plain of 
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cultivation on its western banks. Arabian chain of hills bcin^ 

again renewed, approached the stream in tlic same proportion as 
the opposite one receded, and being still higher than the Mokalten 
which it had succeeded, gave bolder capes and sterner views than 
before. These were the only changes of scenery which occurred in 
our course until we reached the village of (Jau Kebecr towards 
evening, where being detained by calm, we crossed the stream to 
the eastern bank, and moored there before the ruined portico of 
Antjeopolis. 

Nothing can be imagined more beautiful than the situation of this 
ancient city, ranging itself along the shore of a romantic bay, formed 
by a sudden curve of the Nile, whose sacred stream w'aslicd its very 
foundation in its course. 'J'he su[)crb temple occupied the western 
extremity of the wliole, standing on the very point or angle of tliis 
curve, thus having both its southern and western sides to face tlie 
river, while its portico received in front the rays of the dei lining 
sun, forming altogether a grand oblong scpiare of two hundred feet 
in length by one hundred m breath, and fifty in eU-vation. J'lie 
northern angle of the edilice having been undermined iiy the powerful 
current of the Nile, has been swept away by its irresistible rapidity 
in rounding the elbow of the projecting bank on which it stood ; 
two of the southern columns have also talli'U down, and the whoh* 
of the body of the temple is destroyed. Some portion of its dilapi- 
dated walls are indeed yet remaining, all of them, however, dis- 
jointed and half buried in the soil j while fragments of I h(' roof, of 
an enormous size, are lying in the spot where they must originally 
have fallen in, and arc so mingled with date trees, briars, and wild 
grass, as to render the foundations dillieult to he traced, and to give 
to the ruins an air of wildness highly picturesipK*. 

The portico of t lis grand cdifiee was originally formed of eighteen 
columns, arranged in tliree rows of six each, lifteen of which are still 
standing, and the other three are fallen on the spot. I'hcir eleva- 
tion now above the soil is about forty feet, their bases being bidden 
ill its yielding earth, and their diameters below the centre of the 
shaft arc eiglit feet, being every where jilaced at eipial dihtanees 
from each other, except in the central avenue, wliich exceeds the 
others in breadth by about one hall. 'J'he depth and elevation*ot llie 
jiortico were thus the same, and each of them eipial to hall tlie 
extent of its front. Hetween the central eohmms ot the lirst range, 
extending halfway np their height, the remains of a door way were 
visible in the attachment of some of its fraguumts to the side-, ol 
the pillars, and between each of tlie other eolmmis in the same range, 
were smaller engagements of masonry, reaching np to about one 
third of the elevation of the shafts. Tins offered itself as so plain 
an explanation of the masonry by which tlie columns of tlie por- 
tico at Herniopolis were engaged at a similar distance from their 
bases, that I felt persuaded of its being intended to answer the 
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same purpose as was visible here, namely, to close the front of the 
temple from intrusion, leaving only a central entrance, to which it 
is more than probable gates of brass might have been originally 
attached, by the aid of which the sacred edifice might be thus 
securely closed during the performance of worship within. 

The shafts of the columns are richly ornamented with large 
hieroglyphic figures in separate compartments, bordered with small 
double lines, between which are again included series of smaller 
figures, as if explanatory of the principal design. The whole of 
these are cut in relief below the level of the surface, and notwith- 
standing the stifihess of the drapery in the large figures, some of 
the features are soft and expressive. 'J’he principal figures thus 
represented, seem to be persons in the act of offering religious gifts, 
and advancing toward each other for that purpose, in attitudes 
naturally defined. Among the smaller figures are the animals of 
the climate, symbols of the Deity, in the various elements of nature, 
and frc(]uently repeated representations of the Bull and the Serpent. 
Then follows on the shaft a terminating ring which encircles the 
pillar at the top, and is formed of serpents erect, bearing globes of 
an egg-like form upon their head, the whole surmounted by a 
capital com})osed of the branches and leaves of the palm, resembling 
the one given in Denon’s ‘29th plate, figure J , which he charac- 
terises as being, perhaps, the most elegant of all the known capitals, 
and adds, tliat even in Europe, where it would not possess the same 
local interest as in Egypt, it might be selected as a beautiful deco- 
ration for some festive liall, an appropriation that it well deserves, 
'idle small portion of the frieze yet remaining shows a double row 
of hicroglyphies, surmounted by a sculptured moulding or torus, 
and the cornice exhibits double groups of figures, enclosed in oval 
or egg-like borders, and separated from each other by double 
fluting^of perpendicular lines. On each side of the grand entrance 
appears a sort of pilaster, on which is sculptured a rod entwined by 
a serpent, like the wand of Esculapius, and in every direction are 
objects full of beautiful and expressive allusions. Painting has also 
aided her sister art by the embellishment which she has given to 
her labours j for here the fine green of the palm-leaved capital is 
still viliblc, and red and azure remain on many parts of the cornice, 
torus, and sculptured frieze. 

The bull and the serpent were so frequently repeated throughout 
the ruins of this edifice, that there seemed but little reason to doubt 
its having been peculiarly dedicated to the worship of these symbolic 
deities, under the form of Apis, and the sacred Serpents of Isis, 
relative to which so many opj)osite conjectures have been hazarded 
by the learned, as to render their real nature and the intention of 
the Egyptians in the homage which they paid to them, as myste- 
riously obscure as even their own priests themselves could have 
wished. This, however, is certain, that they both held a dis- 
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tinguished rank among the sacred animals ; that peculiar honours 
were rendered to them in the temples expressly dedicated to their 
worship, and that their oracles were esteemed above all others. 

^It is probable,’ says Mr. Bcloe, ‘that Apis was not always con- 
sidered as a deity: perhaps they regarded him as a symbol of 
Osiris, and it was from this that they were induced among the 
Egyptians to pay him veneration. Others assert confidently that 
he was the son of Osiris, and some have said that Osiris having 
been killed by Typhon, Isis enclosed his limbs in a heifer made of 
wood. Apis was sacred to t)ic moon, as was the bull Mnevis to 
the sun. Others supposed that both were sacred to Osiris, who is 
the same with the sun. When he died, there was a universal 
mourning in Egypt. They sought for another, and having found 
him the mourning ended. The priests conducted him to Nilopolis, 
where they kept him forty days, 'i'hcy afterwards removed hioi in 
a magnificent vessel to Memphis, where he had an ajiartment orna- 
mented with gold. During the forty days above mentioned, tlie 
women only were permitted to sec him. J’hey stood around him, 
and lifting up their garments, discovered to liim what modesty 
forbids us to name. 

'The homage paid to him was not confined to Egypt; many 
illustrious coiKjuerors and princes of foreign nations, such as 
Alexander, Titus, and Adrian, bowed tliemsi'lves before him. 
Lurcher says that he was considered as sacred to the moon ; l)ut 
Porphyry expressly says, that he was considered as sacred to both 
sun and moon. The following [lassagc is from Plutarch. ‘ The 
priests affirm that the moon sheds a generative light, with which, 
should a cow wanting the bull be struck, she conceives Apis, who 
bears the sign of that planet.” Strabo says, that he was brought 
out from his apartment to gratify the curiosity of strangers, and 
might always be seen througli a window. Pliny relates with great 
solemnity, that he refused food from the hand of (icrmanicus, who 
died soon after ; and one ancient historian asserts, that during the 
seven days when the birth of Apis was celebrated, crocodiles forgot 
their natural ferocity and became tame.’^' 

‘In a place situated at the northern extremity of the* lake 
Mareotis,’ says I\I. De Pauw, ‘a sacred bull was fed, and although 
many other towns of Egyjit practised the same devotion, yet the 
names of Hernionthis, Pleliopolis, and Memphis, only are recorded. 
The reputation of the bull Apis eclipsed that of all the others, as 
Soon as the court of the kings was transferred to Thebes j but in 
other respects the Egyptians had as great veneration for the 
environs of Memphis, as for those of Abydos. The learned cannot 
agree on the term fixed for the life of A[)is. Plutarch pretends 
that he was drowned at the age of twenty-live years ; and this 
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according to him agreed with the number of charaeters contained 
in the Egyj)tian alphabet; but Mr. Butter who succeeded in 
finding out the Egyptian letters by studying the fillets of the 
mummies, asserts that they do not exceed twenty-two. It is pro- 
bable that Apis was destroyed as soon as his appetite and vigour 
flagged under the pressure of age ; because in that state he could 
not give favourable auguries — the only service required of him by 
the people. 

^ Pharaoh Bocchoris conceived the idea of removing the sacred 
bull called Mnevis, from the town of Heliopolis, and by that means 
he lost entirely the esteem of the people, among whom such animals 
had been worshipped for a greater length of time than the Roman 
empire existed. Apis did not disappear altogether at Memphis 
until the reign of Theodosius ; and, according to Mr. Jablonski, the 
first had been consecrated 11 70 years before our present era. Thus 
a regular succession had taken place during a period of at least 
1550 years, but possibly much longer, because Mr. Jablonski has 
been guided by the sentiment of Eusebius, and in such matters that 
of Mancthon seems preferable.* 

Among the most singular opinions ever hazarded regarding this 
Egyptian deity, is that, however, of Mr. Huet, Bishop of Avranches, 
who endeavoured to prove that Apis was the symbol of the Patriach 
Joseph. But it has been generally allowed that Osiris was reve- 
renced in the homage paid to Apis. Osiris introduced agriculture, 
in which the utility of the bull is obvious ; and this appears to be 
the most rational explanation that can be given of this part of the 
Egyptian superstition. 

In associating the representation of the serpent with that of the 
bull, it would seem that both these animals received c([ual honours 
from the altars of this ruined temple, since the serpent ranks also 
with the earliest and most renowned of the sacred animals of this 
singular people. From a passage of Eustathius, one might infer, 
however, that at some very remote period, these deities were not 
associated in the same worship, as he says that Apis cleared the 
Peloponncsse'of serpents, and named it from himself, Apia ; after 
which he was deified, and thence called Serapis, in manifest allusion 
to the great idol of the Egyptians. So that, from this period, their 
union appears to have commenced. 

That we may see how much of allusion to historical facts was 
bound up in the symbol^ of antiquity, and how truth may often lie 
hidden in the mysteries of fable, we may remember that Egeus, of 
Athens, according to Androtian, was of the serpent breed, and 
that the first king of the country was said to have been a dragon, 
' Others,’ says Mr. Bryant, ‘ make Cecrops the first who reigned; 
he is said to have been of a two-fold nature, being formed with the 


* Pantheon. Egyptian, lib. 4. cap, 2. Philosophical Dissertations, sect. 7. 
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body of a man blended with that of a serpent. Diodorus says, that 
this was a circumstance deemed by the Athenians inexplicable, yet 
he labours to explain it, by representing Cecrops as half a man and 
half a brute.’ — vol. i. 484. 

Montfaucon inclines to think that the serpent was a symbol 
of the sun, to which the Egyptians gave a place in their sacred 
tables. * Nor did they content themselves,’ says he, " with placing 
the serpent with their gods, but often represented the gods them- 
selves with the body and tail of a serpent.’ 

The universality of the religious honours shown to this animal 
among the ancients, and the continuation of it, in dispersed frag- 
ments, among the moderns, particularly in Western y\frica, Abys- 
siiua, and Egyjit, is worthy of remark, and has not escaped the 
observation of JM. de Paiiw, who says, ‘ 'I'lie information of the 
ancients concerning the interior of Africa, was certainly more ex- 
tensive than ours j but, on the other hand, the coasts are much 
better known to us, and all the nations there, without exception, 
revere serpents. 7'hc inhabitants of the kingdom of Judhac wor- 
ship one species, which seems to have no noxious tjualilies, and 
it is even said to destroy some black-coloured adders, of a smaller 
size, said to be venomous j but other negroes have converted real 
vipers into fetiches, although their bite almost invariably occasions 
death. In general, the adoration j)aid to aerpents is founded on the 
fear naturally entertained by mankind for those reptiles 5 such as 
are dangerous, it is supposed, should be conciliated 3 and the others 
seem to merit a peculiar distinction, as if a genius, friendly to 
humanity, had taken care to disarm them j and this class has prin- 
cipally been used for jirognostication. The omens were considered 
favourable when the Isiac serpents tasted the oifering, and dragged 
themselves slowly round the altar. But it must be observed, that 
some of those reptiles attach themselves, like dogs, to their masters, 
and learn different tricks, which are never afterwards forgotten : 
thus we may, with some certainty, sup[}osc that the serpents of 
Isis were taught to obey the voice or gesture of the ministers. 

The worship rendered to serpents was not conlincd to j)articular 
towns of Thebais and Delta j for Elias assures us, that they were 
kept in all the temples of Egypt.* This seems the more probable, 
because it was one of the most ancient, or perhaps the first, su- 
perstition of the inhabitants of Africa, where the largest adders 
were carefully collected for the temples of Serapis : some of those 
brought by the Ethiopians to Alexandria, were twenty-five or 
twenty-six feet in length, but they are found of more than twice 
that size in Senegal. Sect. 7- 

In short, the symbolical worship of the serpent was, in the first 
ages, so very extensive, that it was introduced into all the mysteries. 


De Nat. Animal, hb. 10, cap. 31. 
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wherever celebrated, being transported from Egypt into Greece. 
" It is remarkable,’ adds Mr. Bryant, ‘ that wherever the Ammonians 
founded any places of worship, there was generally some story of a 
serpent ; and similar legends existed both at Colchis, at Thebes, 
and at Delphi, whose oracles were so revered among the Greeks. 

Full of the indescribable sensations, which recollections like these 
were calculated to inspire, at such a moment, and on such a scene 
of reflection as tlie present, wc were about to quit the ruins of the 
venerable })ilcs, when, towards the eastern extremity, among a 
number of immense blocks, fallen probably from the roof and 
walls of the temple itself, but now so worn at their edges, as to 
resemble unhewn rocks, wc observed a scjuare mass of polished 
white stone, terminating in a pyramidical point, like the Alexandrian 
obelisk, and lying now partly covered by other blocks, and partly 
buried in the earth, and wild grass grown up around it. 

Led by curiosity to examine it more closely, we found it hol- 
lowed out in front, and very richly sculptured, though injured in 
some places by the fall. Its size might be taken at about ten feet 
square for the extreme, and I know not how to describe its form 
more simply, than by comparing it to the ease of a table-clock, 
ending upwards pyramidically. The space hollowed out in it par- 
takes of the figure of the mass itself, being nearly square, and 
leaving a solid thickness of about a foot of stone, to form the 
back and sides of this curious monolithic cabinet. Its interior 
was filled with miniature hieroglyphics, of superior execution, and 
its front was adorned with figures of the same kind, the whole 
surmounted by two winged globes, cut in full relief, on horizontal 
compartments, extending along the whole of its breadth, after the 
manner of a frieze and cornice. Indeed, it was altogether so 
finished a production, and so much more pains had been evidently 
bestowed upon it, than upon the sculptured decorations of the 
temples themselves, that 1 felt persuaded it must have been de- 
signed for some superior purpose, more particularly as it could 
not possibly have formed any part of the building itself, the polished 
perfection of all its sides proving it to have been originally de- 
tached from the edifice. It was, perhaps, one of those monolithic 
temples, in which the sacred animals were known to be usually 
enclosed, and from which their oracles were often delivered 3 and, 
independent of its form, the superior style of its execution was of 
itself a sufficient proof of its having been honoured with some ex- 
traordinarily sacred charges. 

In the mountains, about two or three miles distant, are immense 
excavations, and numerous tombs, which seem to prove that the 
Temple of Anataeopolis was not destitute of worshippers, propor- 
tioned to its original splendour. As the calm continued after sun- 
set, I took 'my frugal supper beneath its venerable and ruined 
portico, remaining there until the rising of the midnight moon. 
In the salutary communion which man sometimes feels disposed to 
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hold with himself, solitude and silence are not without their bene- 
ficial influence. The decay of empire — the dei;radation of art — 
the instability even of rational religions .and established creeds, out- 
lived by the very temples they reared, and the tombs they hallowed — 
were all calculated to teach humility and charity, to elevate the 
mind, and to purify the heart. Yet, favourable as silence and 
solitude may be to meditation, I would h.ave given my .all for the 
society of a feeling friend, whose congeniality of sentiment would 
have stamped a value on the reflections which the scene suggested, 
and whose sym})athy would have cheered the gloom that every 
thing around me created. 


Ciiii.DE Harold’s last riLcniMACK. 

(The following beautiful poem is fiom a volume just published by tlio Rev, Lisle Rowlcs 
it IS inscribed to Thomas Moore, Esii, 

“ So ends ChiMe Harold his last pilgrimage ! 

Upon the shores of Cri'cee he stood, and eri(*d 
‘ Lilierty !' and those shores from age to age 
Renown ’d, and Sparta’s woods and rocks, replual 
‘ Liberty !' liut a spectre, at his side, 

Stood mocking; — ami its <lart uplifting high. 

Smote him ; — lie sank to earth in life’s fair pride : 

Sparta ! thy rocks then heard another cry. 

And old Ilissus sighed — * Hie, generous exile, die V 

“ I will not <Lsk sad Pity to deplore 
His wayward errors, who thus early died : 

Still less, Childe Harold, now thou art no more, 

Will I say aught of genius misapplied ; 

Of the past shadows of thy s|ileeii or pride : 

Hut I will bid th’ Arcadian cypress wave, 

Pluck the green laurel from Peneus' side, 

And pray thy spirit m.ay such quiet have. 

That not one thought unkind be murmur’d o’er thy grave. 

“ So Harold ends, in Greece, his pilgrimage ! 

There fitly ending, — in that land renown ’d, 

Whose mighty genius lives in glory’s page,— 

He, on the Muses’ consecrated ground. 
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Sinkinj( to rest, while his young brows are bound 
With their unfading wreath ! To bands of mirth 
No more in Tempc’*' let the pipe resound ! 

Harold, I follow, to thy place of birth. 

The slow hearse — and thy last sad pilgrimage on earth. 

“ Slow moves the plumed hearse, the mourning train,— 
I mark the sad procession with a sigh. 

Silently passing to that village fane, 

Where, Harold, thy fore-fathers mouldering lie ; — 
There sleeps that mother,f who with tearful eye 
Pondering the fortunes of thy early road 
Hung o’er the slumbers of thine infan(;y ; 

Her son, releas’d from mortal labour’s load, 

Now comes to rest, with her, in the same still abode. 

“ Bursting Death’s silence— could that mother speak— 
(Speak when the earth was heaped upon his head)— 

In thrilling, but with hollow accent weak, 

Slie thus might give the welcome of the dead ; — 

‘ Here rest, my son, with me ; — that dream is fled 
The motley mask and the great stir is o’er ; 

Welcome to me, and to this silent bed. 

Where deep forgetfulness succeeds the roar 
Of life, and fretting passions waste the heart no more. 

“ ‘ Here rest, in the oblivious grave repose, 

After the toil of earth’s tumultuous way : 

No interruption this deep silence knows ; 

Here, no vain phantoms lure the heart astray : 

The earth-worm feeds on its unconscious prey ; 

Rest here in peace — in peace till earth and sea 
Give up their dead ! At that last awful day. 

Saviour, Almighty .Tudge, look down on me, 

And oh ! ray son, my son, have mercy upon thee !’ ” 


* The beautiful pastoral vale of Terape m Arcadia, celebrated by all the poets of Greece, 
t She died in Scotland. I have picsumcd she might have been buried at Newstead, a‘^ 
that he was bora there. 
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Further Examinations of Mr. Rickards’ last Work on 
India. 

Byotwar Settlement, 

In our previous notices of the third part of Mr. Richards’s work 
on India, we have laid before our readers a short account of the 
sptem of Mohammedan finance which prevailed before our actpii- 
sition of territorial revenues, and of the modilications which it has 
undergone under our administration, in tlic f)rovinccs subject to 
the Bengal Presidency. It appears that, notwithstanding an earnest 
desire on the part of the Directors to respect the rights, and con- 
form to the usages of the people j notwithstanding the strenuous 
exertions of the great and good Cornwallis, to supply the exigencies 
of the Company’s treasury, with as little inconvenience as possible 
to their subjects, that the Zemindarry system, introduced under his 
auspices, has failed in all the objects contemplated in its establishment; 
that in those districts of which the capabilities laid been accurately 
ascertained, the people have been reduced to beggary ; in others, 
Natives have attained prodigious wealth and consequence, by the 
cultivation of lands, represented, in carelessness or ignorance, to be 
wastes ; that multitudes still complain of the disregard of vested 
claims, and the invasion of inalienable rights ; and that Coverimient 
is disabled from introducing a consistent system of reform, by 
having inconsiderately pledged itself to the performance of the 
present arrangement. This last, indeed, is an obstruction in the 
way of improvement which the Directors will find it difficult to 
remove. The existence of an upstart aristocracy, not enjoying the 
confidence of their rulers, alienated by religious prejudice, and the 
tradition of ancient injustice, from the cause and the principles of 
our government, and despising the mean exterior of mere official 
authority, were of itself sufficient to excite uneasiness and alarm. 
The ostentatious pomp, the luxury and munificence of a Native 
gentleman, not amenable to the jurisdiction of the Cutchcry, too 
proud and powerful to bow to the European collector or judge, is 
well calculated to revive recollections of better times in the minds 
of the impoverished peasantry. For this reason alone it would be 
desirable that the sense of subjection to a foreign rule should be 
more frequently impressed upon him, and that his estates should 
be made contributory to the necessities of the government, and the 
relief of his less fortunate neighbours. But to their assessment, 
the good faith of the permanent settlement is opposed ; and, while 
the free lands, and those originally marked as waste, support a less 
miserable tenantry, and exhibit more regularity of husbandry, wc 
are compelled to exact our revenue from the poorest and most 
wretched of the people. So long as thirty years ago, the superiority 
of the free lands over those subject to assessment, was marked and 
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conspicuous. Sir Henry Colebroke, in his ' Treatise on the Hus- 
bandry of Bengal/ tells us, ^ that the free lands of Bengal Proper, 
granted from the waste of the village, are sufficiently numerous to 
have offered to observation the comparison of their prosperous con- 
dition, contrasted to the lands paying revenue. The free tracts 
are gardens, the others comparitively a waste. And this observa- 
tion, which cannot escape any person traversing Bengal, may lead 
to the conclusion that the land-rents are too heavy, and discourage 
industry/ The testimony of Mr. Rickards, as to the waste and un- 
assessed land of the present day, is to the same effect. ^ Many of 
the Zemindars (says he) are admitted to be wealthy. This may be 
accounted for, in some degree at least, by the easy rate at which 
their estates were originally purchased, by a successful cultivation 
of wastes, or by the discovery and subsecpient derivation of rent 
from Towfeer lands, altogether unknown to the public records at the 
time of fixing the permanent assessment.’ 

The evils thus resulting from the ignorance of the condition of 
the country, in which the permanent Zemindarry settlement was 
introduced, have been the cause of much caution on the part of the 
Company, in their administration of those provinces, in which their 
discretion ha? not been fettered by engagements in perpetuity. 

Thus, in the ceded and conquered provinces, comprising, Oude, 
ceded in 1801, by the Nawaub Vizier, the Dooab, and Cuttack, 
conquered from Scindia and the Rjijah of Berar and Bundclcund, 
ceded after the Mahratta war (1805), by the Paishwa, in commuta- 
tion of subsidy, the Court of Directors have uniformly discounte- 
nanced and prohibited a permanent arrangement. In answer to the 
Supreme Government, which, in 1810/' strongly urged the policy 
and expediency of the measure, the Court expressly ordered that no 
leases should be granted for a longer period than five years.f These 
orders are founded on an avowal of imperfect knowledge, as to the 
actual state and caixibility of these countries, and of the rights and 
interests of the several classes of persons connected with the soil j 
and likewise on the mistakes committed in the settlement of the 
lower provinces (Bengal), and of the inconveniences felt from it, 
although these countries had been so long under our management j 
and therefore urge the danger of precipitancy in proceeding on such 
uncertain grounds, to the adoption of a measure which was to be 
irrevocable. 

Fort SL George Revenue Settlements. 

The Possessions of the East India Company, subject to the Pre- 
sidency of Madras, are, 

1. The Jaghire or Chingleput, granted to us in 1750, and farther 
confirmed in 1763, by the Nabob of Arcot. 


Bengal Revenue Selections, vol. i. p. 72. 
t Fifth Report, p. 53. Rickards, 398. 
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2. The Northern Circars granted to us by the Mogul, in 1765, 
and afterwards confirmed by the Nizam of the Deccan. 

3. Baramahl, Dindigul, and Malabar, ceded by Tippoo Sultan, 
in March, 1792. 

4. Pondicherry, taken from the French, in 1793, and Pulicat and 
Sudras, from the Dutch, in 1795. 

5. Canara, Soonda, Coimbetoor, Circar lands, and Pollams of 
Balaghaut, and the Island of Seringapatam, obtained by partition 
treaty with the Nizam and Paishwa, in 1799. Tanjore, ceded to the 
Company by the Rajah, in the Siune year. 

6. Ceded districts with some additions to Malabar, and the Car- 
natic, in 1800. 

7. Remainder of the Carnatic, consisting of Pulnaud, Nellore, 
Ongolc, Arcot, Pollams, of Chitoor, and districts of Satevaid, Tin- 
nevelly, and Madura. 

It is not necessary to enter into a minute examination of the pe- 
culiar nature of the revenue settlements in all these districts. Suffice 
it to say, that what are called the ancient possessions, viz. the 
Jaghire, and the Northern Circars, and of the modern possessions. 
Baramahl, Western Pollams, Southern Pollams, Chitoor Pollams, 
Ramnaud, and Dindigul, are administered under a system resem- 
bling, in all its prominent features, the Zemindar ry settlement of 
Bengal. This system was gradually extending itself over the pro- 
vinces subject to IMadras, when in 1804, the Court of Directors 
despatched restrictive orders to that Presidency, against proceeding 
with irreversible assessments on the lands, before the fullest infor- 
mation had been acquired of their real resources ; and in subsequent 
despatches, ordered all lands, already subject to the permanent tenure 
which should be brought to sale, to be bought in on account of 
(xovernment. The permanent settlement of the lands, held by the 
Zemindarry tenure, being thus arrested at Madras, the remainder 
were placed under a settlement, called the Ryotwar, or Kulwar set- 
tlement. In 1808, this was supplanted by what is called the 
Mouzawar settlement, but finally restored in 1817* 

Ryotwar, or Kulwar Settlement. 

A Ryotwar, or Kulwar settlement, is a settlement made by Go- 
vernment, immediately with the Ryots individually, under which 
the Government receives its dues in the form of a money rent, fixed 
on the land in cultivation. It was part adopted in 1792, by Colonel 
Reed, when collector of Baramahl, and afterwards gradually extend- 
ed to other districts of Madras. It is supposed to have attained its 
highest perfection in the ceded Districts, under its great advocate 
and patron. Sir Thomas Munroc, and Mr. Rickards confines his 
description of it to that collectorship. 

' The Ryotwar settlement, in its complete state, like the Turnar 
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Jumma, professes to be a survey, or measurement by surveyors, 
and also a valuation by assessors, of every^cre of land, productive 
or unproductive, cultivated or waste, within the limits of the col- 
lectorship, excepting only mountains and barren rocks. 

' The instructions to surveyors and assessors are among the most 
notable parts of this record j they descend to minutijE, some of 
which are almost ludicrous ; whilst to execute them requires a kind 
of micrographical genius, with which one man in a million is hardly 
gifted. But such is the magic of a Ryotwar survey, that every 
person employed in it is supposed to know every thing, without 
even the trouble of learning. 

' It would be tiresome to enumerate all the absurd details of 
these instructions. * I shall notice a few of the heads, to give an 
idea of the principles of the system, and of the duties rec^uired to be 
performed. 

* The cultivated lands were ordered to be classed into dry, wet, 
and garden lands j each was then to be measured field by field, and 
marked 1, 2, 3, &c. Each field to consist of as much land as could 
be cultivated by one plough, and the boundaries thereof to be fixed 
and marked by the surveyors. No deduction was to be allowed for 
land in a field, shaded by productive trees ^ but for land shaded by 
unproductive trees, a deduction was admitted. 

' Forts, suburbs, open villages, court-yards of houses, with the 
number and species of trees in each, banks of tanks, rivers, 
nullahs, ravines, hillocks, roads, barren land, wells, salt mounds, 
and topes or groves, with the number and species of trees in each, 
were ail required to be particularised. 

* In Palmira topes or groves, the trees were ordered to be classed 
into male and female, young, productive, and old or past bearing. 

' The same was to be done in garden lands generally, taking care 
to notice the number of plants of young trees, and to specify 
whether they are cocoa-nut, soopari, tamarind, jamoon, lime, orange, 
&c. 3 and likewise to enter all plantations of betel, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, red pepper, &c. 

' In the prosecution of this work, the surveyors were required to 
measure and survey daily : — 

Of Dry Lands, 

Goontasf or Chains. 


If cultivated 5000 

If Sayeh Bunjer, or uncultivated land, divided 
into fields 6500 


If Anade Bunjer, or undivided waste or common . . 25000 


* The reader will find these instructions at full length in the Appendix 
to the Fifth Report, p. 787. 
t Forty Goontas are equal to one English Acre. 
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0/ Wet Land, 


If culti?ated . . 1500 

If uncultivated 2500 


* Unauthorised Enauins,* extra collections, land, and articles 
of village taxes, suppressed in the accounts, were also to be 
inquired into and reported, with rewards annexed to every instance 
of fraud of this description that should be detected. 

‘ The assessors were ordered to follow the footsteps of the sur- 
veyors, and to class the lands surveyed according to rates to be 
settled in each village, with the aid of the potail, cumum, and 
ryots j specifying also the colour of the soil, of which it is stated 
the country contained six different kinds of black earth, and three of 
red. Of the classes it is observed, that they may be as numerous 
as the different kinds of land are but, in one village, the assessor 
wa^ instructed not to make more than ten classes of dry ^ six of 
garden j and eight of wet. He was also ordered to proceed in 
classing the lands, according to the following tables — or, accord- 
ing to their rates 3 ” but the precise meaning of the latter term, not 
being clearly defined, I can only give the table#’ !n the principal 
collector’s own words and figures. 

Dry, at half canterai fanam f difference for each rate. 


Cantcrai pa^'odas. 

Ralc.t Acres. Rate per acre. 

1 100 10 0 

2 50 0 9 8 

3 40 0 9 0 

4 — 088 

5 — 080 

6 — 078 

7 — 070 

8 — 068 

9 — 090 

10 — 0 5 8 

Bagayet (garden lands,) at five canterai fanams each. 

Rate. Acres. Per Acie, C. pag. 

1 10 10 0 0 

2 15 9 5 0 

3 900 

4 40 0 5 0 

5 50 8 0 0 

6 — 750 


* Enaum — present, gift, gratuity, favour. Enauins are grants of land 
free of rent, or assignments of the government’s share of the produce of a 
portion of land, for the support of religious establishments and priests, and 
for charitable purposes ; also to revenue officers and the public servants of 
a village.— Fifth Report, Glossary. 

t The following tables are htated in canterai pagodas, finams, and 
annas. 1 canterai pagoda = 10 fanams, and 1 fanam = 16 annas. 

t For ‘ rate,’ in this column, the Rev. Board have substituted the word 
* classes.’— JWad. Rev. SeL Vol. i. p. 920, 
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fVet, at Jive canterai fanams difference between each class. 


Rate. Acres. Per Acre, C. pag. 

1 10 6 0 0 

2 — 550 

3 — 500 

4 — 450 

5 40 4 0 0 

6 40 3 5 0 

7 — 300 

8 20 2 5 0 


* Whether these tables are intended to exhibit the exact rates of 
assessment proposed to be laid on the land is doubtful, the instruc- 
tions in this respect being obscure. They, at all events, mark the 
principle intended to be adopted in a llyotwar survey, and are open 
to the objections made against the similar assessment, and money 
rates, of the Tumar Jumma. 

^ As in the Tumar Jumma, so in the Ryotwar survey, much was 
thus left to the discretion of the assessor in classing and rating lands } 
much, in fact, tha| could not fail, in a country like India, to operate 
as a bonus to fraud and oppression. Moreover, if a field near a 
village, and another at some distance, requiring more labour to 
bring the produce to market, were of the same quality, he had to 
decide the difference of advantage, and to rate the fields accord- 
ingly in different classes. In like manner, two adjoining fields, one 
held by a poor, another by a substantial, ryot, were, on this account 
alone, to be entered in different elasses. 

‘ With these and other details, of minor importance, the survey 
was begun in June, 1802, by four Gomastahs (clerks or agents) of 
the collector’s Cutchery,* the only persons at that time in the 
ceded districts who understood land-measuring. By the end of the 
year, fifty others had contrived to learn the art ; and by the end 
of the following year, one hundred more. 

' The surveyors were divided into parties of ten each, furnished 
with a chain thirty- three feet long, and directed to keep their ac- 
counts in acres and goontas j one square chain being equal to one 
goonta, and forty goontas one acre. To each party of ten, a head 
surveyor was appointed. 

^ The head-surveyors examined the measurements of the under- 
surveyors j for which purpose they had to re-measure, monthly, 
one-tenth part of every surveyor’s work and on discovery of in- 
accuracy, whether from design, haste, or negligence, removal from 
office immediately ensued. The vacancies thus occasioned, and by 
sickness, were very numerous. Yet the places, it appears, were 
instantly and easily filled, although there were only four men in 


♦ ‘ Cutchery, public office, where all business respecting the revenue is 
transacted.’ 
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the country who understood the business at the commencement of 
the survey. 

' Each set of surveyors are followed by two assessors, to value 
the lands thus measured. On reaching a village, the assessors, 
with the aid of the potail and curnum,’^ divided the measured lands 
into classes, according to quality. Formerly, it appears the lands 
were divided into first, second, and third sorts, corresponding, 
therefore, with the classification adopted in the Tui;nar Juinma ; 
but in this survey there seems to have been a much greater variety. 
If the potail and curnum, on the one hand, and the assessors on 
the other, disagreed as to the classification, the ryots of neighbour- 
ing villages were called in to decide to which of the classes the dis- 
puted lands should be placed. 

^Notwithstanding this notable expedient for settling differences, 
the proceedings of the assessors were found to be, in some instances, 
grossly negligent — in others corrupt. They trusted, it is true, for 
information to the potails, curnums, and ryots of villages, but, in 
the result, were, it seems, grossly deceived. To check abuses, 
therefore, five other honest men, called head-assessors, with four 
deputies to each, were nominated to review the work of the 
under-assessors. The only sources of information to which these 
head-assessors had access, were still the potails and curnums of 
villages, and the ryots of adjoining villages, when they could be 
persuaded to come forward to impeach their neighbours. With 
this aid, the head-assessors made, as a matter of course, various 
alterations in the classification and assessments of the under-asses- 
sors, by raising some lands to higher classes, and lowering others. 

^ Still entire dependence, it seems, could not be placed on the 
judgment and impartiality of the head -assessors. A spice of cor- 
ruption had crept in to vitiate even their supervision ^ so that 
another review bceame necessary in the collector’s own cutchery. 
On this occasion, all the potails, curnums, and principal ryots of all 
the villages of the collectofship, were asseniblcd to discuss and 
decide, or, at all events, to aid in the discussion and decision on 
disputed points. 

^ In Europe, it may be found rather difiicult to arrange the de- 
tails of complicated transactions, in large assemblies of the people j 
but in an Eastern collector’s cutchery, and in presence of a large 
concourse of persons, all the minutia; of the classification and as- 
sessment of a country as large as Scotland, and more numerously 
peopled, would, it was supposed, be easily adjusted ! 

^ First, a gross sum, as the total revenue of the district, was de- 
cided upon. 

" Next, it was divided in certain portions over each village. 

* ‘ Potail, head man of a village. Curnum, village accountant, the same 
as Putwary in Bengal.’ 
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^ And finally, the rent of every field, occupied by every individual 
ryot, was fixed and registered. 

^ If disputes arose, or remissions were demanded, in any one vil- 
lage, the usual recourse was had to the ryots of a neighbouring 
village, who were called in to settle this, as well as all other dif- 
ferences. 

'Pending this examination in the collector’s cutchery, it was 
discovered that the potails and curnums had still contrived to de- 
ceive the assessors, by getting their own lands underrated, and the 
lands of poorer ryots overrated j and after a most laborious investi- 
gation of classifications and assessments, and consulting with 
neighbouring ryots, all errors were supposed to be effectually cor- 
rected, that " no fraudulent assessment of any consequence could 
possibly be concealed.” 

' No sooner, however, are we consoled with this assurance, than 
in the very next paragraph we find, that, on further examination of 
the survey at the end of the year, fresh errors had been detected, 
and remissions granted, to the extent of from one half to one and 
a half per cent, on the whole assessment. " The equivalent (it is 
added) might easily have been made up from lands which have 
been underrated, for the assessment was as often below as above 
the proper point, but it was thought better in this case to make no 
alteration,” &c. 

' It is further to be remarked of this last adjustment in the 
cutchery, that in spite of all the preceding machinery for classi- 
fying, measuring, and re-measuring, assessing, and re-assessing 
the lands 3 in spite, too, of a three-fold investigation of the assessor’s 
accounts, it was found, even at the last, that dependance was not 
to be placed on their accuracy. For the final adjustment of the re- 
venue, therefore, recourse was had to a comparison of the assessors’ 
accounts with the amount of former collections under Native 
princes, as well as under the Company's government, and to the 
opinions of intelligent Natives j on due consideration of all which, 
such a sum was at length adopted, as it was thought would be the 
fair assessment of the district m its present state. 

'The amount at length fixed, was from five to fifteen per cent, 
below the estimates of the assessors ; because, (it is added), " it is 
the nature of assessment, proceeding from single fields to whole 
districts, to make the aggregate sum greater than what can bo 
easily realized.” Why an assessment on a single field, if accurately 
made, should necessarily be inaccurate, or excessive, when ex- 
tended to 10, 100, or 1000, fields, is not very clear to ordinary 
comprehensions. Such, however, is the record. 

' The survey was last of all confirmed by another pretended in- 
spection of the lands at the time of harvest, to sec that t he 
value of the crops corresponded with the valuation of the 
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lands, on which occasion pottuhs, signed by the collector, were 
given to each individual ryot ; in which the quality, extent, and 
rent of his land, were specifically stated. The principal collector 
closes his report with an enumeration of the inhabitants, and of the 
cattle, buffaloes, sheep, and goats in the province, jill taken from 
the same accurate accounts of surveyors, &c., as before noticed • 
to which are added the number of acres of every description ot’ 
land, down to the very worst, or purrampoke, which the collector 
explains to mean lands utterly unproductive, that is, tracts of 
rocky and stony ground where no plough can ever go,” and there- 
fore highly proper, no doubt, to be inserted in a survey, the main 
object of which is the ascertainment of jiroductive resources ! Wc 
are, however, left to conjecture what may have been the precise 
utility, compared with the labour and expense of foisting jjurram- 
poke into such a survey, as well as to find out the pccidiar excel- 
lence of that doctrine which would number the cattle, sheep, and 
goats, of the poorest of the poor, among suitable oljjccts of taxa- 
tion. 

‘ The survey took five years to be accomplished, and cost the 
C’ompany about 90, OCX) pagodas, or, at the then value of the pa- 
goda, 36,000/. When finally settled, the assessment fixed on the 
property of each ryot, was considered permanent, that is, until some- 
thing should occur to change it, or until the time should arrive, in 
the collector’s own judgment, for a moderate” increase. 

' Remissions of revenue were inadmissible, cxcej)t in cases of 
great and notorious calamity. Ordinary ddiciencies of crop were 
not attended to, although these must have occurred, in every year, 
in some part of the province ; and have fallen heavy on* those 
whose portion of an average crop was only a bare subsistence. 

' In the survey of the ceded districts, it was computed that the 
assessment, or net jumma, was equal to forty-five per cent, of the 
gross produce of the lands j leaving, therefore, an e(pial share, as 
may be supposed, for the ryots, and the remainder for the village 
expenses. 

‘The land-tax being thus the highest possible leviable amount, in- 
crease of revenue could only under this system be anticipated, (for 
increase, commonly called improvement of revenue, is never for a 
moment lost sight of in India,) from additional lands brought into 
cultivation; which would then of course be subject to .the same as- 
sessment. This, indeed, is carefully provided for, in the instructions 
to the assessors ; who are directed not to class farrow, or waste 
lands, at so low a rate, lest it should encourage graceless ryots to 
throw up their highly taxed cultivated lands, and take to the low 
taxed wastes to the injury of the revenue. 

‘ In this concise review of a Ryot war survey, and of the duties re- 
quired to be performed by surveyors and assessors, if there be not 
Oriental Herald, FoL 22. t 



enough to convince the reader of the impracticability of so compli- 
cated a scheme, let him consult the instructions themselves, with rill 
the further minutim they contain j he will there find enough, as well 
as from what immediately follows, to satisfy him that this celebrated 
survey, like its predecessor, the Tumrir Jumma, is only fitted, 
after all the labour and cost of its accomplishment, to rest in peace- 
ful neglect in the books and registers of those who framed it.’ 

Of the Ryotwar settlement, a summary description is stated to 
have been given by ri member of the (lovernment of Madras, in 
1823 j and has been copied into a late work by Mr. Tucker, now a 
Director of the East India Company, who formerly filled situations 
in Bengal, that gave him an opportunity of practically forming 
opinions, which the subjoined extract is merely brought forward to 
corroborate. The extract as given by Mr. Tucker, is as follows . 

' To convey to the mind of an English reader, even a slight im- 
pression of the nature, operation, and results of the Ryotwar system 
of revenue, connected with the judicial arrangements of 1816 , must 
be a matter of some dilficulty. Let him, in the first place, imagine 
the whole landed interest of (ireat Britain, and even the capital 
farmers, at once swept away from the face of the earth 5 let him 
imagine u ccss or rent, fixed on every field in the kingdom, seldom 
under, generally above, its means of payment j let him imagine the 
land so assessed, lotted out to the villagers, according to the num- 
ber of their cattle and ploughs, to (he extent of forty or fifty acres 
each. Let him imagine the revenue rated as above, leviable through 
the agency of l(X),(X)0 revenue officers, collected or remitted at their 
discretion, according to their idea of the occupant’s means of paying, 
whether from the produce of his land, or his separate property. 
And in order to encourage every man to act as a spy on his neigh- 
bour, and report his means of paying, that he may eventually save 
himself from extra demand 3 let him imagine all the cultivators of 
a village, liable at all times to a separate demand, in order to make 
up for the failure of one or more individuals of their parish. Let 
him -imagine collectors to every county, acting under the orders of 
a Board, on the avowed principle of destroying all competition for 
labour, by a general equalization of assessment 3 seizing and send- 
ing back runaways to each other. And lastly, let him imagine at 
the same time, every subordinate officer employed in the collection 
of the land revenue, to be a police officer, vested with the power to 
fine, confine, put in the stocks, and Hog any inhabitant within his 
range, without oath of the accuser, or sworn recorded evidence in 
the case. If the reader can bring his mind to contemplate such a 
course, he may then form some judgment of the civil administration, 
in progress of re-introduction into the territories under the Presi- 
dency of Madras, containing 12.5,000 square miles, and a population 
of twelve millions.’ 

Although this picture may be thought highly coloured, it is not 
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exaggerated. It describes the system, with its powers, such as it 
really is, and, however well administered it may be in the hands of 
some extraordinary collector, still, it being so peculiarly open to 
boundless abuse, is a sufficient warrant of the evils it will always 
engender, under ordinary management. In a very able minute by 
the Revenue Board at Madras, the llyotwar system is condemned 
in no less forcible terms j whilst the reports even of its advocates, 
cannot divest it of the character of inquisitorial interference, of 
great intricacy, of forcing ryots to cultivate particular lands, ‘ and 
the arbitrary seizure of the persons of those who abscond, whether 
from misfortune or oppression j of a land-tax which avowedly ab- 
sorbs the whole net produce, without any remissions for ordinary 
failures and calamities j and of the responsibility of the good, for 
defaulting ryots ; than all of which nothing can be more fatal to 
the progress of human prosperity.’ 

It is worthy of remark, that Sir Thomas Munro derived his 
knowledge of Ryotwar surveying and assessment from Colonel Reed, 
under whom he served as an assistant, when Colonel Reed was ap^ 
pointed, in 1792, to be collector of the Baramahl district. Colonel 
Reed, having adopted it in Baramahl, may be considered the father of 
the system. After several years’ experience of its [)ractical opera- 
tion, he writes of it as follows, in a letter to his assistants, dated 
April, 1797: — ‘ After having laid the whole (a volimiinous detail of 
accounts) before the Revenue Board, I shall confess, that the affairs 
of such an extensive country cannot be managed in such detail for 
any length of time. I shall expose the impolicy and tolly of Go- 
vernment condescending to supplant, by a ])arsimon)ous system, 
the farmer and the merchant.’ In a subsequent letter, upon the 
same subject, 12th of A])ril, 1798, Colonel Reed observes, ‘ The 
process is no doubt curious, and a proof of what may be done by 
the extraordinary means in the power of India collectors ; but the 
difficulty of performing it, likewise proves the machine employed 
in conducting the business of revenue, to be, too complicated and 
unwieldy for the purpose. It always bas been so, and is, of conse- 
quence, always getting out of order, unless when directed by un- 
common vigilance and attention. Wc have thought Wt could mend 
it, and, in some respects, succeeded, but in having refined upon the 
old system, we have added more wheels, rendered it more cornpli- 
cated, and, of course, more unfit for carrying on the various 
branches of revenue economy. The radical detect in it appears to 
be our over-rated assessment, which augments the public, and re- 
duces the private, property in the soil to such a degree, as to involve 
the necessity of ousting all between the Government and the culti- 
vators, and to make their concerns the object of its attention — that 
is the principal source of objection, as it impedes agriculture, and 
obstructs the ordinary course f)f justice. The nature of our assess- 
ment requires the adapting it to different descriptions of inhabitants, 

t2 
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to particular kinds of culture, and to certain times of the year^ The 
qualifying it generally, as I propose, may appear to be easy, but it 
is obvious, on reflection, that the doing it properly would often re- 
quire our presence where we cannot be, and a knowledge of facts 
which we can never .attain. Potails and other farmers can deter- 
mine the actual value of the land with tolerable exactness, but they 
never will do that for us, or report the occupancy of it. Our next 
dependence is on our own Muttasiddics (.accountants), but, self- 
interested, they will generally either favour the ryots and cheat 
government, or, pretending zeal for the service, impose on both. 
I have brought these matters forward again to your. consideration, 
in case you should h.ave any thing new to offer as the means of a 
permanent settlement, and more liberal policy than the present.’* 

This is a remarkable judgment passed on the Ifyotwar system, by 
a public officer of high respectability and talent, who having ori- 
ginally fathered the system, might naturally be suf)posed to have 
his partialities awakened in its favour, had he seen in it where- 
withal to a[) prove ; but with a degree of candour and pure reg.ard 
for the public welfare, seldom manifested on such occ.asions, unre- 
servedly devclopes its peculiar failings, after live or six years’ per- 
8on.al experience of its elfccts. 

Of Ryotwar settlements, indeed, it should always be kept in mind, 
that in the hands of its ablest advocate and patron, Sir ThomavS 
Munro, and according to his own account of its formation, the result 
can only be deemed a complete failure. To minds not biassed by 
])artiality to names or to systems, it is almost ludicrous to read 
the account given of measuring and re-measuring, of assessing, 
re-asscvssing, and classifying lands; of watching and expecting 
crops ; of the time, labour, and enormous expense of a Ryotwar 
survey j and to find after all the whole so little worthy of trust, ih.at 
the revenue was ultimately settled by estimate, or to use Sir Thomas 
Munro’s own words, .according to what was thought to be a fair 
assessment, in reference to former years’ collections. 

‘ Rut if revenue, or juminas, are ultim.ately to be fixed by estimate, 
or the poweqipf “thought,” it may reasonably be asked, why w.aste 
years of time ? why expend hundreds of thousands of pagodas, t in 
useless preparatory steps ? “Thought,” aided by former yc.ars’ col- 
lections, and the “opinions of intelligent natives,” might surely 
estimate the jumma of a district, just as well before, as .after, the 
farce of a tedious, costly, and useless survey. There are, however, 
those who still contend that, on Sir Thora.as Munro’s method, the 
actual resources of a country .are, and always may be, precisely 
ascertained. My answer to this assertion, is to be found in the 

* Madras Hevenuc Selections, vol. i, p. Go:J. 
t The survey of the ceded districts alone cost between eighty and ninety 
thousand pagodas. 
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analysis of the system already given, as well as of its worthy pro- 
genitor, the Tumar Jumma. Let us at all events not forget that 
when the new Ryotwar settlement was ordered to be adopted into 
the Madras territories generally, and Sir Thomas Munro, himself, 
appointed to superintend its introduction, surveys were iigain at- 
tempted, but ultimately abandoned, on proof of their utter impracti- 
cability. On this occasion. Sir Thomas Munro, in his zeal to 
establish a favorite system, discovered that the want of a regular 
survey was no longer an obstruction, as the village or Curnum’s 
accounts would furnish the necessary information — accounts which, 
in his report of the 80th of September, he had declared, on 

his own experience and knowledge of them, to be “ always false.”* 
We have also the liat of that able and experienced body, the Revenue 
Board at Madras, who pronounce Ryotwar surveys and settle- 
ments to be altogether arbitrary j to have, in fact, no existence be- 
yond the accounts of the collector’s ciitchery and whilst professing 
to fix an equal and moderate tax on l ach held, to be in practice and 
operation, an enormous oppression on the country, f 

^ It may, in short, be said of Ryotwar settlements generally, that 
the principle and essence of the system are, to exact from impo- 
verished ryots the utmost revenue they can possibly pay to follow 
up occasional improvements, with either immediate or periodical 
participations, on the part of (Government j and thus to preclude the 
possibility of a gradation of ranks growing up between the rulers of 
a country and its labouring cultivators and artizans, which, in other 
countries, has been found so essential to the well-being and perma- 
nent prosperity of the social body. 

' As society in India is now constituted, and must continue to be, 
under the system proposed, it is obvious that the success of a Ryot- 
war settlement must altogether depend on European superintend- 
ence and vigilance ; and it is equally obvious that tliis superintend- 
ence and vigilance must be in the inverse ratio of the extent of a 
collector’s district. An European collector, of ^0,000 to 30,0(X) 
square miles of country, cannot be expected to sujicrintend it, in all 
its extent, with the same efficiency which might, and probably 
would, be bestowed on a district only one-fourth as large, and thus 
to secure the confidence and satisfaction of its inhabitants. But it 
may be said, this has been done in the ceded districts, under Sir 
Thomas Munro, — Admitted. The people of India have, for so 
many ages, been accustomed to the greatest severities and extortions 
under former rulers, that an European collector, of easy access, con- 
ciliating manners, mild and forbearing temper, with a vigorous 
mind and steady habits of business, jiatiently attentive to the repre- 
sentations and complaints of the Natives, and equally just to all 
according to the extent of his powers, may be (juite certain of uni- 


* Vide Rickards, p. 476. 


t Ibid, p. 470. 
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versal popularity in whatever part of India he may chance to be 
placed. Such a man was Sir Thomas Munro j in whose hands (I 
speak from personal knowledge of his character) measures of ex- 
treme difficulty and complication would succeed, which, with ninety- 
nine other persons out of an hundred, would be found impracticable. 
Sir Thomas Munro had, moreover, a number of assistant collectors 
under him, whose personal superintendence over limited extents of 
country, was of great service in promoting the success of his plan. 
He also brought the qualities above-mentioned to the restoration 
of a country which, previous to our possession, had been reduced 
by Mussulman severities to an almost inconceivable state of wretch- 
edness and distraction j and when property had been so completely 
subverted, and its owners dispersed, that scarcely an individual, I 
believe, if we except Polygars, and professed thieves, came forward 
to assert an independent claim. 

‘ To give elfoet, therefore, universally, to Ryotwar settlements, 
we must have, 

^ First, — Principal collectors, like Sir Thomas Munro, every- 
where. 

* Secondly, — A sufficient number of subordinate collectors, to 
admit of the country being divided into small circles, for the per- 
sonal superintendence of each. This would ac(]uire a vast addition 
to the junior branches of the civil service j whose chances of pro- 
motion to the higher stations, consequently of return to their native 
land, would be thereby greatly diminished. 

* Thirdly, — Large native establishments would likewise be neces- 
sary, whose habits, as society is now constituted, it might be as 
difficult as ever to restrain. 

Rut if these objections could be surmounted, others still remain. 

' First, — It is difficult to conceive how a Ryotwar settlement, on 
Sir Thomas Munro’s principles, could be introduced into districts 
occupied by village xcmindars, maliks, mcerassadars, &c., now ad- 
mitted to be “ actual proprietors of the soil,” without flagrant vio- 
lation of these ancient rights. 

" Secondly’ — The table entered in j)ages 306-7, as the foundation 
of the 'i'umar Jumma, is calculated to prove the impossibility of 
equally adjusting an assessment which is to be rated at so much per 
beegah. Considering the great varieties of soil, of seasons, of pro- 
ductive powers, of the means of irrigation, fluctuations in price, 
distance of markets, and changes in the culture of different articles, 
every assessment founded on a general survey and valuation of 
lands, particularly in India, must be unequal in the first instance ; 
and the longer it continues, the greater will be its inequality. In 
India, for example, a ryot cannot adoj)t the European system of a 
rotation of crops. Ilis lands might yield him, in one year, a va- 
luable produce, which from change of seasons, fluctuation iff the 
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state of demand, or change in the article of culture, might not yield 
half as much in the next. A tax, therefore, at so much per field, 
or per beegah, must be ruinously oppressive when no remissions are 
allowed j or, if allowed, the remissions would rc(juirc a vexatious 
annual scrutiny, which it would be impossible, where millions per- 
haps were claimants, for the officers of Government satisfactorily to 
accomplish. 

' Lastly, — The tendency of the system to perpetuate the present 
stationary condition of the people, is, of itself, decisive of its true 
character 3 fatal to the progress of improvement, and fully justi- 
fying the judgment passed on it by the Court of Directors in 1809,^ 
that it is more suited to an early and simple state of society, than 
to the condition of India in modern times, and its true interest, 
under a fostering and enlightened government ; and that, however 
well calculated to discover the resources of a country, it is not to be 
preferred for constant practice.’ 


To Hebe. 

Aiuse, arise, my Ilebo rise, 

Cast earth upon each care and pain : 

Give me a bowl, and with thine eyes. 

Expel misfortune’s gloomy reign. 

What though these prudes malign our fame, 
In fame like their’s we seek not bliss ; 

Drink deep, my girl, and drink a shame, 
To ev’ry wretch who rails at this. 

Tliey scoff me, if by sighs I show. 

The flames, my lips shall ne’er reveal . 

Because their breasts from high to low, 

Are worthless of the pains 1 feel. 

These hallow’d pains then let me keep, 
l^’rom such a source their fountain flows : 

And yet awhile my sorrows sleep, 

To think from whence my sorrows rose. 

For, ah I what cypress can compare. 

Its stature with a form like thine 1 

Its graceful branches waving fair, 

Strive for the palm it must resign. 

Hafiz, have patience, still you say, 

Lovely but dilatory maid; 

My breast has learnt but to obey, 

Its toils may yet be over paid. 


* Madras Revenue Selections, vol. i. p. 598. 
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(From the Edinburgh Literary Gazelle.) 

“ Soul of the just ! companion of the dead ! 

Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled >*’ 

Campbell. 

1 SEE a freshness on the earth, a glory in the sky, 

I hear the music of the woods, and the summer breeze pass by ; 

But now I feel I cannot taste the joy which nature gave. 

For the voice that loved rae, and 1 loved, is silent in the grave. 

I thought that when the summer came, with its floods of life and light. 

That iny Father’s cheek would flush again, and his faded eye grow bright ; 
And I waited, with a longing heart, for its sweet and sunny days, 

To nerve his weary shattered frame, and his languid spirit raise. 

Alas ! I knew not that tlie time, T most had wished to sec. 

Would bung, with all its “ sounds and sights,'’ a voice of grief to me ; 
That the splendours of the Summer Sun would earth and sky illume, 

But my Father’s heart has ceased to beat, in the cold and silent tomb ! 

And I turn me to his lonely couch, were his days and nights were spent ; 
And I think that still las eye should be in kindness on mo bent ; 

And oft I start as if I heard the voice I fain would hear. 

Or tremble lest iny lightest step might wound that lov’d one’s car. 

But it may not be ! — for I have seen las dim and closing eye, 

And I have heard in speechless grief his last— las dying sigh;— 

And I have bent upon the bier, and kissed the lifeless clay. 

And almost wished to be like him from this “ vale of tears” away ! 

And the hour was passed in which ’twas mine, a last sad look to take, 
While my burning eye was tearless still, though my heart was like to break 
And now they’ve laid him ‘‘earth to earth,” with the turf above his breast; 
And his couch is now that narrow bed, where the weary are at rest 1 

But oh ! to think that still he lives, immortal in the sky — 

In that bright land where every tear is wiped from every eye ; — 

To think that there he lives, and reigns, in robes of light arrayed, 

’Midst joys that ne’er will pass away, and a crown that cannot fade ! 

Oh ! this is to my soul a spell that soothes my bleeding heart. 

And whispers we shall meet again— and meet no more to part 
That tells me not to weep, as though no hope illumed my way. 

For lie, whose lightest word is sure, is the Orphan’s promised stay ! 
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The first duty of a Government, — the sole end and object for 
which it exists, is the promotion of the happiness of its people : and 
this sacred duty is not less imperative towards the inhabitants 
of its distant colonies, than toward those at home. It is true, 
that mere distance, as well as many other circumstances incidental 
to their dependent situation, will render it difficult, if not impossible, 
to exercise an equally eflicient superintendence over these distant 
regions : but this difficulty ought to make a government more 
vigilant, and more earnestly bent to neglect no means of contri- 
buting to the welfare of these its comparatively helpless subjects. 
Have we applied this principle to the government of British India ? 
IVhcn we reflect on what Englishmen liavc effected in almost 
every country under their dominion or their influence 3 — when we 
consider our own une([uaUcd progress in scienee, arts, arms, — in 
everything comprised in the term ‘ European Civilization 3’ — when 
we look to North America, and there behold the most splendid 
instance of rapid advancement in national pros[)crity that perhaps 
the world ever saw, all of it derived from English Institutions, 
carried into practice by the descendants of Englishmen, we may 
justly congratulate ourselves on belonging to the most energetic 
race of men upon the face of the earth 3 and we might be tempted 
to conclude, that the same happy conseiiuences would result from 
the beneficent enterprise of Britons, wheresoever they might plant 
the national standard. 

If, full of these sanguine anticipations, we turn our eyes to 
British India, bow will our hopes be answered? We have had 
a great Chartered Company trading to that Country for two hun- 
dred and thirty years. During that time, our territorial acquisitions 
have been almost continually increasing, until we at present hold 
an immense extent of fertile territory, with a population estimated 
at above a hundred millions. What have we imparted to them ? 
The arts, the institutions, the condition of the people remain, with 
a few trifling exceptions, in the same state of inferiority, compared 
with the European standard, in which wc found them. We have 
done so little to improve the country, or to change the aspect of 
society, that, except in the immediate vicinity of the Presidencies, 
there is scarcely a road or a bridge in the whole Peninsula 3 and 
it is very nearly as true at this day, as when it was said forty- five 
years ago by Mr. Burke, — that, if we were now to be expelled, 
there would, in the course of a few years, be scarcely a vestige 
remaining by which it might be known that the country had been 
possessed during so long a period by a European Power.* To 


* From a Correspondent of the Bristol Mercury, 
t ' It is painful to me to think how few rehes, if the English were now 
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what, is a result like this — so different, so opposite to the usual 
effects of English enterprise, to be attributed ? To the East India 
Company’s exclusive privileges : — in one word, to Monopoly ! 
The Honourable Company, in their absurd jealousy of their own 
power and privileges, have not only carefully excluded the com- 
petition of other Europeans from the external and internal commerce 
of India j but they have so fettered both these branches of trade 
with their monopolies and mischievous restrictions, as to have kept 
the productive, and consequently the consuming powers of the 
country for many years in a stationary, if not a declining condition. 
They have thus chosen to forego an immense amount of trade, lest 
others should share it with them. They would not enter into the 
field of oj)en commerce themselves, and those that would, they 
hindered. The religious and social systems of our Eastern fellow- 
subjects, place considerable impediments in the way of their inter- 
course with us ; and this circumstance, instead of being regarded 
as an inducement for affording the utmost possible facilities of 
communication, has been perversely urged as a reason for our 
imitating that unsocial policy, .and thus depriving ourselves of the 
means of removing their prejudices, and of promoting an improve- 
ment in their character and condition, not less beneficial to them 
than advantageous to ourselves. 

British India contains about fifteen millions of Mahomedans. 
The bigoted contempt .and .abhorrence which the professors of this 
faith entertain towards Christi.ans, is too well known to need to be 
insisted on. Their civilization however, (deplorably low as it is, 
when compared with the standard of Europe) is yet very much 
superior to that of the Hindoos, whom they also greatly surpass in 
energy of character. The difference of the two races, in these 
respects, is strongly exemplified by the fact, that this extensive 
Country was over-run, conquered, and kept in subjection by a 
evmparatively insignificant number of Mahomedans; and that 
during the seven hundred years that the dominion lasted, the 
Hindoos have scarcely ever rebelled, or successfully resisted. The 
latter, however, are a civilized race. Their civilization may be 
of the lowest, and least beneficial type but so far as the word 
means the reclaiming of men from the wild independence of savage 
life, and subjecting them to the conventional restraints of .artificial 
society, they .arc civilized. The religious System of the Hindoos, 
the horrors and abominations of which will be recalled to the 
recollection of all who have ever heard of Juggernaut, is burthened 
with an incredible number of frivolous, absurd, and even disgusting 
observances, which intrude into almost every action of life. 
Imaginary offences against a capricious code, like this, must be 


expelled from India, would be left behind of their religion, their power, 
or then civil and military rnagnificeucc.'— BisAcp licbcr, vol. in. p. 91. 
(8 VO edition). 
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almost continual j and, as such olffences can be expiated only 
under the direction of their corrupt Priesthood, the necessary 
consequence is, the most utter and slavish prostration of the under- 
standing. A system thus mischievously overloaded with ceremo- 
nies, never fails to become a substitute, instead of a support, to 
morality 5 and when such a state of things has subsisted (as among 
the Hindoos) for thousands of years, the most deplorably degraded 
condition of the national understanding and morals is the inevitable 
result. The well known institution of caste, which divides the 
population into the four great classes of priests, soldiers, merchants, 
and husbandmen, with their almost endless divisions and sub- 
divisions, not only weakens their mutual sympathy, and power of 
co-operation, but implants instead, the most irrational and insupe- 
rable antipathies. A people thus superlatively superstitious, im- 
moral, and disunited, must needs be in the lowest state of civil and 
political weakness ; and, accordingly, from the earliest notices of 
this race, the despotism of their rulers has been the most un- 
bounded j the submissiveness of the people, the most abject : and 
the nation more easily conipiered and kept in subjection, than 
jieihaps any other within the records of history. 

Independently of the commercial, financial, and political advan- 
tages, which would necessarily accomj)any the improvement of their 
condition, one would think that no nation, calling itself either 
civilized or Christian, would have endured that any obstacle should 
be thrown in the way of the benevolent endeavours of individuals, 
to raise so large a number of their fellow-subjects, from such a 
dreadful depth of moral and religious degradation. How stands the 
fact ? The Company, notwithstanding its own daring and wanton 
disregard of the most powerful and deeply rooted of all the super- 
stitions of the Hindoos, (that respecting the sacredness of the life 
of a Bramin,) affected to feel so much alarm, lest the imprudence 
of the Missionaries should offend the prejudices of the Natives, that 
they not only forced the Baptist Missionaries to quit their terri- 
tories, but applied to the (iovernor of the Danish Settlement at 
Serampore, in which they had taken refuge, to give them up • 
and it is to the virtuous firmness of that gentleman, in declaring 
that he would surrender them only to force, that their continuance 
in India is to be ascribed. 

India is in many parts an extremely fertile country, and, in many, 
is densely peopled j but it is very deficient in cai)ital. There are 
many wealthy individuals even among the Natives ; but their 
number is small, compared with the population, the bulk of 
of which is in the lowest state of poverty known to exist in any 
country bearing a claim to the title of civilized. Englishmen are 
not allowed to settle, and exert their means and skill in the im- 
provement of the agriculture and manufactures of tlic country 3 
and there are many circumstances tending to produce so general 
a feeling of insecurity, as to prevent the investment of any con- 
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siderable amount of Native capital in extensive or durable under- 
takint^s. Most of these circumstances lie at the door of the Ho- 
nourable Company. One of them (and it is only one out of a long 
and frightful catalogue) is this : — the Company claim to be the 
universal landlords of the territories under their dominion, and 
exercise, what must appear, according to European notions, the 
monstrous extortion of squeezing out of their wretched subjects 
the whole annual rental of the land, as one branch of their revenue. 
In Bengal, Bahar, and Oressa, this land-revenue was fixed by Lord 
Cornwallis at nine-tenths of the actual rent, the remaining tenth 
being left to the Zemindar (or nominal landlord) as his recompense 
for the trouble of collecting, for superintendence, and some other 
services. The security afforded by even this settlement, has proved 
on the whole so far beneficial that the provinces, to which it applies, 
arc less badly cultivated and less unprosperous than the other })arts 
of the Company’s territories. But the Company look with such 
jealous and greedy eyes on the comparative prosperity which 
their inordinate taxation has permitted to these provinces, that 
pretexts have been found, in many instances, for disputing the 
settlement 5 and accordingly, both zemindars, and ryots, or cul- 
tivators, have been reduced, in great numbers, to distress and 
utter ruin. If a similar arrangement were extended to their other 
provinces, the annual produce would, without doubt, be greatly 
increased. But this would not satisfy the cupidity of the Com- 
pany 3 the object of any such settlement being to fix the total 
amount of the land-revenue, they would necessarily be precluded, 
by the terms of such an arrangement, from claiming the increase. 
On this account, although they have repeatedly and solemnly pro- 
mised to grant a settlement to their other provinces, they have 
never been able to prevail upon themselves to do so 3* and, in these 
provinces, they have a number of Europeans, and a swarm of 
Native agents, constantly employed in annually estimating the 
produce of the different districts, and taxing them accordingly. 
IJnder a system like this, where every improvement would subject 
the miserable cultivator to an exaction, little op nothing short of 
the whole annual value of that improvement, it is obviously im- 
j)ossiblc that any considerable progress can be made 3 yet the 
Honourable Company choose to keep their fertile provinces in 
a comparatively unprodhetive state, and their subjects in hopeless 
poverty and depression, as well as to break their own solemnly 
pledged word, rather than suffer any advancement in prosperity, 
the whole annual value of which should not find its way into their 
coffers. It should be observed, too, that their duties on the transit 
of goods are very heavy 3 and that the refusal of the settlement, 
by preventing the increase of produce, prevents also the increase 
of the revenue from transit dues. 

With all this cruel and enormous taxation, their revenue falls fiir 


* It has totally and irremediably failed. — E d. 
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short of their expenditure j and hence the alarmingly rapid increase 
of the Company’s debt, from seven millions in the year 1793, to 
forty-two millions in 1826. Such is Monopoly ! It is impossible 
to go into any detail respecting the various oppressions and grinding 
monopolies, exercised under the sanction of the Company’s authority, 
on the people of this devoted country 1 will therefore only werme 
the monopolies of silk, of opium, and, above all, of salt ; the 
irregularities, frauds, and oppressions, in the collection of the 
different branches of the revenues j and the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining redress, from the state of the administration of justice, 
which, chieily from the irrcconcileable unfitness of English law, 
especiallv of the system of procedure to the circumstances of the 
Hindoos* is frequently a source of oppression and misery, equal to 
all the foregoing causes united. 

When all these things are considered, no one who reflects for 
a moment will be surprised that all improvement is nearly at a 
stand j and that the processes of agriculture, and of the prejiaratiou 
of the produce of the soil for market, are in the same rude state in 
which they existed hundreds of years ago. He will be rather dis- 
posed to wonder at the power of endurance, at the vitality, which 
enable human society, under such circumstances, to exist at all. 
A full account of the sufferings of the people of Hritish India, 
arising from the sources which we have barely indicated, would 
literally require volumes. But lest we should be suspected of 
having spoken of them in terms stronger than the facts of the case 
require or warrant, wc must beg leave to refer the reader to Mr. 
Mill’s ' History of British India.’ In the composition of this work, 
the author has availed himself of the ‘ Records of the Councils in 
India 5 of their correspondence with one another, with their servants, 
and with the constituted authorities in England ; all which have 
been brought forth by the fortunate publicity of parlianientry pro- 
ceedings 3 ’ so that his statements have the strongest possible claims 
to confidence. Considering the fearless impartiality with which 
he has executed this most masterly work, it is an extraordinary 
circumstance, that he holds an important situation in the India 
House. We cannot forbear to recommend this book to the attentive 
perusal of every one, who wi'^hes either to make himself acquainted 
with the subject under discussion, or who feels an interest in the 
promotion of good government, as one of the most important 
of the means toward the improvement and well-being of the 
human race. 

As one of the first steps toward raising the condition of the 
people of India, it is necessary to wrest from the Company, the 
power of exercising such hideous oppression. But to excite their 
ejaculation and their industry j to raise them from the state of 
torpor into which they have been plunged, by centuries of moral 
and political debasement : nothing seems to offer itself, as so 
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practicable and effectual an expedient, as to afford them the benefit 
of the capital, the skill, the enterprize, and the example of Eiif^lish- 
mcn. To the employment of this means, however, there exists at 
j)resent, an effectual obstacle. By the terms of the Company’s 
charter, no British-born subject is allowed to live within the 
territories of the Company, without their licence , and any private 
individual, not in the Com})any’s service, after having been at the 
trouble and expense of ])rocurint? their license, and of the voyage to 
India, is liable at any moment, without cause assigned, to have that 
license revoked at the pleasure of the Cojupany’s officers in India, 
and to be sent off to England, as ignominioiisly as if he were a felon. 
However groundless may be this act of oppression, however grerit 
the injury to his affairs, there is no authority to whom he can 
ap})eal, — no earthly means of redress whatever. As if to make this 
terrible power, if j)ossil)le, still more revolting to Englishmen, 
foreigners arc exempt from its operation ; for a foreigner, or a 
Native, if arrested in India, could be puivishcd only after legal trial 
and conviction for any alleged offence. 

If any doul)t was ever honestly entertained, about the effects to he 
expected from the unrestricted settlement of Eniilishmen in British 
India, as cultivators, land-owners, merchants, manufacturers, t^c., 
it has been most effectually dispelled by the result of tlie experi- 
ment in the growth and preparation of Indigo. About forty-five 
years ago, the export trade of this article from India did not exist. 
What was at that time produced by the Natives, was of so bad a 
quality, as to be unsaleable in Europe. The Company happily not 
interfering to prevent it, some Europeans embarked in the specu- 
lation } and there are now about three hundred indigo manufactories 
belonging to Europeans. These establislmients export the .article, 
to the value of nearly two millions sterling annually ; they furnish 
almost all the indigo used in Europe ; having, by their superiority 
in quality and ultimate cheapness, driven that produced in America, 
out of the European market. The conseijuences to the internal 
condition of India, arc not less satisfactory. Eor it is shown, by the 
evidence of the most respectable authorities among the resident 
merchants of India, that the indigo districts arc the best cultivated, 
the most peaceful, and the most prosperous, in the whole country } 
and that the extensive establishment of indigo-cultivation in a 
district is the usual forerunner of that state of affairs, so un- 
common in British Indi.a, when the services of the troops are no 
longer required, either to keep the peace, or to collect the revenue. 
'riie result of this experiment is equally encouraging in a political, 
as in a commercial, point of view. For it h.as conclusively proved 
the groundlessness and absurdity of the alarms which the Company 
affected to feel lest Englishmen, if allowed to settle in India, as in 
any other British dependency, should drive the Natives by insult 
and oppression to revolt ^ or, by the assistance of an invading 
enemy, to effect our expulsion. 
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But if these advantages be likely to flow from unrestricted 
settlement in India, it should seem unaccountable that the Hon. 
Company itself should not be desirous of encouraging it ! This 
seeming inconsistency will be explained by a sketch of its constitu- 
tion. It consists of live or six thousands of shareholders, of all ages 
and of both sexes. Its affairs are managed by twenty-four Direc- 
tors, among whom there are said to be only three mercantile men. 
— These Directors have at their disposal an immense amount r)f 
patronage. Besides, as they can divide only loh [ler cent, per 
annum, as they pay these dividends, in etfect, by borrowing, and as 
the magnitude of their debt is made the plea for the renewal of 
their Charter, (on which their patronage depends) they have a 
direct and powerful motive for the continuance of this ruinous 
system. They have, however, one last resource in this argument, — 
that the result of the improvement of British India, would he the 
establishment of its independence. Supposing it to he as true as 
I shall ])rescntly show it to lie false, that it were jinssilile to retain 
British India in subjection longer under the [iresciit system, tlian 
under that which I am advoc.iting, the jnst, hnniane, and i(encious 
jjroposal couched under this argument, — that we should keep 100 
millions of the human race in their present state of degradation and 
misery, in order tliat a fluctuating body of twenty-four Diret'tors 
might continue to enjoy the fruits of their monopoly, (for it amounts 
to nothing else,) is an insult to English ears. I low groundless, how- 
ever, this danger is, at least for a long series of years to come, will 
appear from the following considerations. 

'J'he inhabitants of British India consist of a number of divers 
nations, ditfering in language, religion, habits, manners, as widely 
as the most dissimilar nations of Europe. These circumstances 
place an almost insuperable obstacle in the way of any general or 
very extensive combination against the British power. There are 
some indications, however, that the maintenance of the present 
system would be a work of increasing dilliculty, and that a change 
in the constitution of Indian society, is in progress, which will be 
capable of being in no other way so beneticially influenced as by the 
free intercourse with Englishmen. The Hindoo population has 
always ajipearcd, notwithstanding its jirodigious numbers, to bo 
deprived of the power of etfectual combination, by its horribly anti- 
social system of ; and to be, therefore, (piite contemptible as 
a hostile power. But, whatever be the cause, that system, after 
having exercised its unmitigated despotism for thousands of years, 
has of late suffered a very considerable abatement of its rigidity. 
This circumstance has been pointed out by different observers j but 
by none more distinctly than by the late excellent Bishop Hcber. 
He frequently alludes, in his delightful work, to the proofs which 
were continually presenting themselves to his observation, how 
much less formidable an obstacle caste was than formerly, or than 
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he had expected to find it, to the reception of Christianity, to 
improvement generally, or to intercourse with Europeans. Who- 
ever will examine his Journal and Correspondence, with a view to 
this point, will find that his observations and reflections on the 
country itself, had gradually changed the prepossessions with 
which he entered India, in favour of the existing arrangements, 
into a settled conviction that an clFectual change of system is not 
only highly desirable, but indispensably necessary. 

Considering that this commencement of improvement has alrendy 
been the elfcct of the very jmrtial removal of the former restrictive 
policy; and that those restrictions must be still further relaxed, and 
in all probability altogether removed, at the approaching expiration 
of the Company’s Charter, we need entertain no apprehensions that 
the steps, thus ha])pily made, can possibly be retraced ; they must 
proceed : and, seeing what has been their origin, and their course, it 
is obvious that they can in no other way be so safely or so elfcctiially 
promoted, as by permitting and encouraging the intercourse of 
respectable Europeans with the Natives. From the distance, and 
consequent expense of conveyance to that country, it cannot ho 
resorted to by Englishmen in any considerable numbers, except by 
such as are of respectable station. The wages of labour in lndi;i 
are too low to offer encouragement to European labourers ; and 
Englishmen of respectable station can hardly settle there in any 
considerable number, without gradually introducing the spirit, and 
in some degree the forms, of English institutions. And what could 
be more gratifying or more honourable to the national character, 
than the introduction of that spirit, and of those institutions, into 
those vast and fertile regions than the education of a countless 
multitude of different nations, in our arts, our civilizations our 
beneficent religion} — Familiar with our language, and acknowledg- 
ing with gratitude their obligations to it and to us, for a degree of 
moral and intellectual advancement, which no degree of cultivation 
of their indigenous system could ever have enabled them to attain ; 
— such a people, connected with us by commercial and political tics, 
would contribute to our linancial prosperity in the only way in 
which one country cun ever be made justly, or even effectually, to 
contribute to the revenue of another. Let us not deceive ourselves 
with expectations of a surplus revenue to be derived from the 
internal taxation of India, or of any other country. Revenue can 
never be obtained from such a source, but by the most abomi- 
nable injustice; nor can it be permanenlly thus extorted in any 
considerable amount, without impoverishing the dominant state 
itself. The only legitimate end of government, is the promotion 
of human happiness ; and (as a jmncipal means to that end) the 
efficient protection of person and property. Rut if the governing 
})ower take more than is retjuired for its necessary expenses, 
property is not completely and cllicicntly protected. — No govern- 
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ment can have a right to take from any country more than sufhcient 
to defray the expense of governing it j and it therefore follows that 
no country can justly draw a surjdus revenue from another. No just 
government will ever attempt thus to plunder a weaker country ; 
and no country strong enough to resist, will ever submit to be 
thus plundered. 

But, further, it cannot be done with impunity, even to the domi- 
nant state itself; for it is an aet of oppression so odious, that it 
cannot be enforced but by so arbitrary a system, as greatly to 
impair the prosperity of the subject country j and, by diminishing 
its power of production and its means of consumption, to injure the 
dominant state, by the diminution of its commerce, more than it 
can be benefitted by the produce of such oppression. Our expec- 
tations of revenue from India, therefore, must be confined to that 
to be derived from her external commerce, and from the increase 
in our internal consumption, to be caused by the extension of our 
trade with that country. And here is a field for our exertions 
more extensive than any which has yet been opened to our manu- 
facturing skill and industry, great as they already are. 

But, it will be asked, when the abject, dissimilar, and disunited 
nations of India shall have laid aside their mutual antipathies and 
animosities, and, through a long course of prosperity and good 
government, shall have become a wealthy, powerful, j):itri()tic, and 
united people, will not the government of that country declare 
itself independent ? We surely need not attribute to the British 
government of that day, a folly so egregious as the attempt to 
enforce any species of direct taxation, on between one and two 
hundred millions of unrepresented [)eoplc, at the distance of half the 
globe, and animated by the spirit of the British constitution. In i)ro- 
portion as the people of a country so extensive, fertile, and populous, 
us India, advance toward the independent spirit of Englishmen, they 
must be approaching to a condition in which their continuance in 
subjection to a government at so great a distance would be neither 
suitable nor advantageous to cither country. But for a very long 
period, the English settlers and their descendants will rely upon 
their mother country lor support ; and will therefore form the 
strongest connecting link between the two ])ortions of the Empire. 
And long before their interests shall have become so united and 
identified with those of the Native races as to have changed these 
relations, so large and so important a part of the business of 
government in that country, will have been habitually transacted by 
local institutions and agents, that an amicable separation might 
be almost a matter of mere form, scarcely involving the displace- 
ment of a single functionnry. Under such a state of things, the 
effective power on the soil oV India must be so utterly dispropor- 
tionate, as to prevent tlie idea of coercion from entering the imagi- 
Oriental Herald ^ VoL 22. c 
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From Hajiz. 


nation of any reasonable being j and we may therefore anticipate, 
at the distance of ages, the Euthanasia of the political connexion, 
in a peaceful separation, which shall leave both countries in the full 
concession of mutual and unrestricted commerce ; — the principal, 
if not the only, source of the advantages of which the connexion 
can ever be productive to either. 


From Hafiz. 

W iTii pleasure T talk of my pain, 

To the world 1 my secret confide : 

For the slave of love's powerful chain, 

Is released from all trouble beside. 

But, alas I who shall give me the povv’r j 
Ev’n the half of my woes to declare ? 

I’m the bird of a .sanctified bow’r, 

Say how did I fall in the snare ^ 

I once was an angel of light. 

Yes, Eden has been my abode 

Nor should I, had Eve stepl aright. 

Have e’er liod this disastrous road. 

You ask me, how can I forget. 

Fair Tooba’s heart-ravishing tree, 

And the lloories with eye-balls of jet ; 

I forget them, my charmer— for thee ' 

'Tis true— on the page of my heait, 

Thy name I can only explore : 

For Love, when he taught me this art. 

Though with chastisement, taught me no more. 

As yet no diviner has told, 

What complexion my fortune has got, 

Be it thine then, my fair, to unfold, 

What Stars have determin’d my lot. 

Thee, Love, since I first understood, 

New pains were my portion each hour : 

My heart has run currents of blood. 

Since first I experienc’d thy power. 

]VIy cheeks are with weeping defil’d. 

Give thy tresses to wipe it away ; 

Or Hafiz’s roundelay wild, 

In silence for ever ’twill lay. 
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Voyage from Bombay to Madras and Calcutta. 

No. I. 

Severndroog—Angriah — Goa — Mangalore — TelUcherry — Calicut. 

March 19th, — Our preparations for sea being all complete, vvc 
embarked in the afternoon, with several passengers, for the Malabar 
Coast. It was about live p. m. when we made sail from our 
anchorage, and the pilot leaving us at six:, wc were clear of the har- 
bour by sun-set. The breeze was fresh from the N. W., and the 
water smooth. The bhijj was in high order, and the crew steady, 
so that W'e had before us the prospect of an agreeable v oyage. AVc 
enjoyed the pleasure and advantage of the moon, nearly at the full, 
and having brought the island of Kenery to bear cast, at eight 
o’clock we bore up, and steered a course of 8. S. E. along the coast, 
under all sail. 

20th. — At day-light, we were abreast of the river of Bancoot, and 
could plainly distinguish Fort Victoria, on the hill which rises from 
the southern bank of this river, and near the point of its outlet into 
the sea. This fort is at present in j)ossession of the British, and 
garrisoned by officers and sepoys from the Bombay army, by whom 
it was taken from the celebrated pirate, Angria, in the year 1755. 
It was then a strong hold for his forces, wliile the river admitted 
his piratical vessels, which were a source of constant and serious in- 
terruption to the British commerce along this coast ; but it is now 
a valuable military post, as continuing the chain of forts along the 
coast, and a convenient place of cheap and abundant supply to ship- 
ping sailing from India to Europe. 

About four leagues to the 8. 8. E. of the entrance to Bancoot 
river, and Fort Victoria, we came abreast of the small low island of 
Severndroog. This island is so close to the main land, as to be dis- 
tinguished from it with difficulty, except by those who may have 
seen it before. This was another of the stations of the pirate 
Angria, and the fortilicalions on it were mostly hewn out of the 
solid rock, or where not excavated, built of large blocks of ten and 
twelve feet square. On this island, there are said to have been at 
one time, fifty pieces of cannon mounted, and in three other forts 
opposite to it on the continent, the works of which were also 
strongly constructed, were eighty other pieces of cannon, all be- 
longing to Angria. In the year 1755, the island was attacked by a 
British squadron, under Commodore James, and on the walls being 
battered down, the buildings fired, and a powder nntgazine blowing 
up, the garrison attempted to escape over to Fort Goa, the principal 
one of the three on the opposite shore. They were intercepted, 
however, and made prisoners. -The fort itself was next attacked, 
u 2 
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and soon surrendered, though the governor of it passed over'to the 
island of Severndroog, under the hope of being able to maintain a 
further stand tljere, not knowing, perhaps, the extent to which the 
fortifications were destroyed. A second attack was directed against 
tliis retreat of the fugitive, and the liritish sailors cutting a passage 
through one of the gates with their battle-axes, the complete con- 
quest of it was speedily effected. The two remaining forts on the 
continent surrendered at the same time, and thus four of the fort- 
resses of this chief, that were all held to be impregnable, were 
carried by a valorous little band in a single day; and this stroke was 
a prelude to the total annihilation of this piratical power, which was 
effected in the succeeding year. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 17*^ 38' N., and long. 73° 5’ E., in 
seventeen fathoms water. W^e were then nearly abreast of the 
river and fort of Angcnweel. The river is said to admit the en- 
trance of pretty large coasting vessels, and the fort is considered a 
sufficient jirotection for the place. Our offing from the coast was 
now, however, from two to three leagues, so that the minute features 
of it were not distinctly seen. 

The sea-breeze set in freshly soon after noon, and we passed Cape 
Boria, a remarkably high, bluff' head-land, perfectly barren, and 
having a small jiagoda on its summit. At four i>. m. we were 
off Zyghin, where the country appears to be beautifully wooded, 
and where we thought we could perceive a fine public road lined 
with trees, extending for several miles along the level table 
land, of a moderately liigh range, extending out to the north-west- 
ward. 

At sun-set we were off llettrah-Ghcriah, or False Gheriah, called 
so, probably, from some deceptive appearances of resemblance to the 
real Gheriah, which is a place of note to the southward. The neck 
of land on which this place stands, is forlilied all over, and there is 
an harbour, and a landing place on the other side of it. A large 
Banyan tree is spoken of as a sea-mark near to this place, as early 
as in the old charts of 1700 , published by .lohn Thornton, and is 
said still to exist, but as the night closed upon us soon after passing 
Kettrah-Ghcriah, we did not perceive it. 

21st, — We had passed in the night by Radjapour Fort, with a 
white pagoda on the summit of a hill near it, both of them visible 
by the bright moonlight and clear sky, which we enjoyed, as we kept 
within twelve to tiftecn fathoms water, and consequently, not far 
from the shore. 

At day-light, we were abreast of Gheriah, and the land breezes 
blowing fresh from the eastward, came off to us charged with the 
most agreeablc*odours, though there was nothing of woodiness or 
extraordinary verdure in the appearance of the country, that would 
have led us to expect this. The character of the land, as far as we 
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had hitherto remarked it from Bombay thus far, is high, and often 
broken into detaehed mountains, though there is seen here at 
Gheriah, a plain, extending for several miles from their bases to 
the edge of the coast, which appears every where fertile and pro- 
ductive. 

At noon, having passed by Dewghur harbour, and Atchera river 
in the way, we observed in lat. 16*^ 3' N., and were, by chronometer, 
in long. 73° 31' E., with the island and fort of Melundy, or Malwan, 
bearing E. by N. live or six miles. 

Both Gheriah and Malwan were, for a long period, the ])orts of 
pirates, who were powerful enough to commit very serious depreda- 
tions on all the maritime trade of the coast. Gheriah was the chief 
seat of Angria, a noted marauder, whose power was acknowledged 
over an extent of nearly 300 miles along the coast, from near 
Bombay to Onora southward, and over all the breadth of the plain 
country from the sea coast to the feet of the Ghaut mountains, east- 
ward. The existence of this piratical power was the original cause 
of the formation of the East India C’oinpany’s marine at Bombay, 
for the protection of their own trade along the coast ; and in the 
year 1/17, an attempt was made on Gheriah, l)y this marine, with a 
body of troops on board, but it proved unsuccessful. The Dutch 
were also defeated in an attempt which they made on the same place 
in 1735 , when they sent a strong force from Batavia against it. In 
the following year, the vessels of Angria took a large Indiaman, 
richly laden, called the Derby, as well as the liestoralion, a ship of 
20 guns, and 200 men, which liad been fitted out purposely to 
cruise against them. From the French, they took the Jupiter, of 
40 guns, and from the Dutch, they took several large ships also. 
The English commodore Lisle, in the I igilant, of 04 guns, in com- 
))any with the Ruby of 50 guns, and several smaller ships of war, 
were attacked by these pirates, who though they made no captures, 
got off safely from the contest themsehes. In 1/54, the fleet of 
Angria attacked a Dutch squadron, consisting of three ships, one of 
50 guns, one of 30, and one of IH, and succeeded in burning the 
two larger ones, and capturing the smaller. In 1750, Admiral 
WalsoD, with two sail of the line, several frigates, and all the shijts 
of the East India Company’s marine, with 2,(WO troo[)s on board, in 
conjunction with another fleet and army, furnished by the Mahrattas 
for that purpose, attacked the fortress of Gheriah, and fortunately 
succeeded in reducing it. There were found in the fort, u})wards of 
200 pieces of cannon and mortars, besides an abundance of military 
stores of all kinds, and more than 100,000/. in money, which was 
divided equally among the captors, without reserve for the nation, 
or the East India Company, at whose expense the expedition had 
been fitted out. The whole of Angria’s fleet was at the same time 
destroyed, as well as tw o large 40 gun shi[)s building on the stocks 3 
and since that time, though it has been a port of the Mahrattas, 
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it has not been as before, a nest of pirates, against all nations and 
Hags. 

IMalwan was also for a long period the resort of a piratical race, 
distinct from those under Angria, at Gheriah, and called from the 
niime of their island, Malwani. As the Rajah of this place was a 
despotic chief, like all the other sovereigns of this country, the 
vessels were fitted out entirely at his expense, and the prizes brought 
in by them were solely his own, out of which he bestowed as his 
caprice might direct, rewards and donations on the captors of them. 
The appearance of this island from the sea, is agreeable, and the 
walls of the fortilications may be seen a long way off. The island 
is low, and opposite to it on the continent, arc other fortifications, 
which may sometimes be seen over it. This place is now in pos- 
session of the East India Company, who have a resident and a gar- 
rison there, and the British flag was displayed as we passed it. 

As the ground is said to be foul along this part of the coast, 
within the depth of ten fathoms, we kept along in the line of fifteen, 
steering S.8.K., in the direction of the coast. At 2 p. m., having 
gone about eleven miles, we had the two longest of the Vingorla 
rocks in one, bearing N.E. | E. These are rather islands than 
rocks, though barren and uninhabited, and lie off the fort of Newtee, 
which belongs to the English, but is a place of no importance. The 
passage between the Vingorla islands and the main land, is thought 
to be safe only for small vessels, as the channel has many rocks in 
it, the positions of which are not well known, though the passage is 
nearly two miles in breadth, and has in most places, from six to 
eight fathoms water. The Vingorla rocks are sometimes called the 
ilurnt Islands, probably from their parched and barren appearance. 
There are in all upwards of twenty in number, that are visible above 
the water, and though some of them are low, there are others that 
are upwards of fifty feet above the water’s edge. They appear to 
occupy a space of about five miles in length, and they are generally 
distant from two to live miles from the continent. Those of the 
southernmost group appear to be connected by a reef, but many of 
the other seem to have clear passages between them. 

As we had a favourable breeze, we passed by Raree, Chiracolc, 
and Chapra, three forts on the coast, in the afternoon, seeing them 
all, and distinguishing the flag-staffs, but observing no colours dis- 
played on them. The two last of these garrisons are in the pos- 
session of the Portuguese, who do not usually display their colours 
here, except to answer those of their own vessels. 

At sun-set, we approached the entrance to Goa, which at this 
hour of the day, looked particularly interesting. The white monas- 
tery of Nostra Senhora dc la Cabo, which is seated on the summit 
of a steep promontory overlooking the waves of the sea, was just 
receiving the last rays of light that lingered in the west, and from 
its elevated site, seemed still to enjoy the sunshine, while the sha- 
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dows of evening were giving their darker hue to every other 
object. Our bearings were then^ — the Monastery 8.K byE. ^ E., 
the Elag-staiF of Algoada E. by S. ^ S., and the outermost of the 
St. George’s Islands 8.S.E. 4 E. about four leagues. We all re- 
gretted our not having occasion to touch at Goa, a place of such 
note in the Portuguese annals of this country, and one, according to 
report, of so much architectural splendour, in ruined and deserted 
churches, monasteries, nunneries, inquisitions, colleges, and palaces 
of state. We read its history on passing it, with more of interest 
than is commonly felt when one is very remote from the scene 
treated of, and we indulged a hope that the more tolerant and liberal 
policy of the British, in their government of India, would prevent 
their capitals from falling into the degraded state of this once 
splendid seat of Catholic bigotry and vice-regal power. 

22d. — We had light airs from olF the land during the night, and 
at day-break were abreast of Cape Hamers, a blufl’ head- land pro- 
jecting from the line of the coast, so as to hum a bay on each side. 
This cape, or the river 8alsctto, about two miles to the northward 
of it, is considered as the limit bctwoeti the provinces ot the Southern 
Concan, and Canara, the former of which ends, and the latter begins 
here. 

At ten A. M., we were off Carwar, or as it is called by some, Suda- 
saghur, a fort at the entrance of a river, which is said to have two 
and a half and three fathoms over its bar, and to be capable, there- 
fore, of receiving ships of three or four hundred tons burthen. It 
was once a place of great commercial consecpionce, and had a British 
factory for the collection of pepper, and coarse cotton cloths, manu- 
factured in the country. As early as 1(>81, the trade here was in- 
terrupted by some English sailors having stolen a cow, and killed it, 
which, as the Natives were Hindoos, incensed them so much as to 
lead them to open hostilities, in which two children of rank were 
killed, and the irritation thereby increased. 

Nearly opposite this place, are a number of small islets, which arc 
called the Oyster Rocks. These arc all above water, though desti- 
tut« of vegetation, and there is said to be a safe passage as well as 
good anchorage between them and the main the depths varying 
from three to six fathoms on a muddy bottom. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 14° 46' N., and were by chrono- 
meter, in long. 73° 58' E., with the island of Anjediva bearing 
E. J N. distant nine or ten miles, and our soundings In twenty 
fathoms. 

This island of Anjediva is about a mile in length, and is separated 
from the continent by a strait of about two nnles across, which is 
safely navigable, having six or seven fathoms water in mid-channel, 
and no hidden dangers. It is in possession of the Portuguese, and 
though it appears to be barren and rocky toward the sea, it is said 
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to bo fertile and agreeable on the eastern side, or towards the land. 
Anjedivu was at first used by the Portuguese, as a convenient place to 
careen and refit their ships. It was subsequently used aS a retreat 
by the British troops, under Sir Abraham Shipman, who were sent 
to take possession of Bombay, when that island was ceded to us on 
the marriage of the British King with the Infanta of Portugal, but 
who being refused admittance, by order of the Vice-Roy of Goa, 
landed here at Anjediva. From the unhealthiness of the climate, 
and the wants of proper supplies, the troops were reduced from 
400 to 10v3 men, and their commander himself fell a victim, before 
the object of their expedition was fulfilled. At present, there is a 
small town and castle there, with a few gardens, and the island is 
now used as a place of transportation for felons from the Portuguese 
possessions on this side of India. To the eastward of it arc two 
smaller islets near the shore, and another about four miles to the 
south-east, which lies about two miles off the land. 

During the afternoon we had moderate breezes from the N. W., 
and at sun-set were up with Fortified Island, having Merjee river 
to the N. E., and Onore to the S. E. of us. The river of Merjee is 
accessible to vessels drawing sixteen feet water, and it is said to be 
the best place on all the coast, for wooding and water. There is 
still a fort there, though no English troops occupy it ^ but the port 
is frc(iuented by coasting vessels, as a place of trade in rice, pep- 
per, he. 

Fortified Island is about six miles in circumference, and is sepa- 
rated from the continent by a strait of a mile broad, navigable for 
large boats. It derives its name from the circumstance of its being 
fortified all around with a stone wall, the towers of which arc 
visible from the sea j but this is an Indian work, and it is now no 
longer used. 

Onore is not more than two miles to the southward of this 
island. The town is seated at the entrance of a salt-water river, 
at the bar of which there is only nine feet water, though within the 
depth increases to two and three fathoms. This river being 
navigable a considerable way inland, is used for the bringing down 
sandal wood and pepper from the surrounding country, these being 
the principal exports from hence. This town was once one of the 
most considerable on the coast of Canara for its trade, and the 
celebrated Mohammedan chief, Hyder Ali, had constructed docks 
there, and established a naval arsenal for building frigates and 
other ships of war. It was taken from him hy General Matthews 
in 17B3, and all the garrison jmt to the sword. It was restored, 
however, to his son, the famous Tippoo Sahib, by the treaty of 
Mangalore, and soon afterwards demolished by him. It has since 
been restored to the East India Company, who have now acustom- 
flouse, &c., established there. 

^3d. During the night we had light winds, and from midnight 
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till near dawn, a calm. The land breeze then sprung up, and at 
(Jay-light we saw Pigeon Island, bearing S. by E. J E. three 
miles, and Hog Island E.S.E. We were desirous of going through 
these Islands, though the common passage is on the outside ; 
but throughout the whole of the forenoon we bad a light air from 
the southward, accompanied by a northerly current, which set us 
slowly but gradually uj) the coast again. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 14^ 9' N., and were in long. 74*^ 

E., with Pigeon Island bearing S. by E. ^ E. four or five miles, 
and Hog Island, 8.E. by E. f E. We here sjmke the ship Nep- 
tune from Bengal, bound to Bombay, but received no communica- 
tion of news from her, except that she had touched at Mangalore, 
and left all well there. 

A breeze springing up from seaward, we crowded all sail, 
and stood on for the passage between the islands, which we 
entered soon after one o’clock, having sixteen fathoms nearly in 
mid-channel. 

Pigeon Island, the outermost of these two, is about two or three 
miles in circumference, and nearly 100 feet in elevation above the 
level of the sea. Its form is oval and rounded, and its steej) sides 
and summits are covered with trees and verdure, though it is not 
inhabited. On the east, and south-east, are two small islets, both 
visible above water, and the Island is safe to approach all round, 
having twenty fathoms within a mile of its western shore, and 
twelve close to its eastern one. The passage between it and Hog 
Ishmd is four leagues across, and perfectly safe either for standing 
in, or for beating through. 

Hog Island is of somewhat less circumference, though apparently 
about the same elevation as the former. It is however of a different 
shape, as it rises in a purely pyramidal form from a broad base to a 
sharp point. Its steep sides are also well wooded, but it has no 
inhabitants. It lies directly east from Pigeon Island, at the dis- 
tance of four leagues, but it is separated from the continent by an 
innavigable strait of less than a mile across. 

In the afternoon, as the haze over the land cleared up, we saw 
the lofty peak of Barsalone, a mountain about ten miles inland, 
which rises to the height of nearly .5000 feet, and is thought to be 
the highest part of all the Ghauts. Just here we spoke the ship 
Volunteer^ from Bengal, bound to the Persian Gulf, and last from 
Mangalore, where she had watered, and which place she had left 
two days since. 

24th. — We had light airs during the whole of the morning, so that 
our progress was very slow, and the weather was warmer than we 
had yet felt it. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 1.3° 22' N., and were in long. 74° 
'17' E.; being then nearly abreast of the cluster of islands called 
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St. Mary’s Rocks, which lie generally at the distance of four or five 
miles from the shore, and have a passage between them and the 
main, with four or five*fathoms water, but fretiuented by boats only. 
After passing these, we came immediately in sight of another group 
of islands, called the Permeina Rocks by some, from the old 
Portuguese name, and the Molky Rocks by others, from the native 
name of the nearest river to them. These islands differ but little 
from the former, except that they are nearly double the distance 
from the shore, and that the passage between them and the main is 
more fretjucntly used by boats. Tliere are said to be many sunken 
rocks about both these clusters, so that it is advised not to api)roach 
them nearer than fifteen or sixteen fathoms in the night, as 
within that depth the soundings are irregular, and the change of 
depth sudden. 

Having now a fine sea breeze, wc continued to carry all sail, and 
approaching the coast gradually, wc hauled in for Mangalore 
Roads, where wc soon perceived a ship and several boats lying j and 
taking these as our beacons after dark, wc shoaled in by the lead to 
five fathoms, and anchored among them for the night. 

25th. — At day-light, some of the passengers who had come with 
us from Bombay, left the ship with their family and servants, to 
remain on shore a day at Mangalore, and I very gladly acceded to 
their invitation to accompany them. Wc had anchored in five 
fathoms water, with the Hag-staff bearing E. by N., and were then 
nearly four miles from the shore, so that as the land breeze blew 
fresh, it was more than an hour before we reached the bar of the 
river, on which the town of Mangalore stands. This river is acces- 
sible to vessels drawing less than twelve feet water, and affords 
excellent shelter within, as it is protected from the sea by a long 
and high ridge of land running nearly parallel with that arm of it 
on which the town stands. "J'hcrc arc two branches of this river 
which form a junction near the point of its outlet to the sea. The 
largest goes in an easterly direction from the bar, and is said to be 
navigable for about sixteen miles. The smaller goes northerly^! or 
almost parallel to the coast for about half that distance, and it is on 
the eastern bank of this that the town of Mangalore is seated, 
having the river in front, and a long ridge of sandy soil going 
parallel with it between the river and the sea. The approach to 
the Custom-house and common landing places, is rendered difficult 
and inconvenient by an extensive flat, which is partly dry at low 
water, and but barely admits of a large ship’s boat floating over it 
.at high tides. We were aground in our boat at a distance of three 
or four hundred yards from the beach, and were transported after- 
wards in flat-bottomed boats of the place, built expressly for this 
service. 

We found palanquins in variety, which conveyed us to the house 
of the Deputy-Collector of Customs in Malabar and Canara, an 
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office subservient to the Collector at CalicuC and filled, as most of 
the stations in these districts are, by a gentleman of the civil 
hcrvicc of Madras. We all met a warm reception, and as our 
entertainer was a person with whose name and good qualities I had 
long been acquainted, from knowing many of his friends, so I 
found a kind welcome, and felt myself perfectly at home. 

In the course of the day, we were visited by several officers of 
the Indian army ; one residing here as Commissary for the sup- 
plying of horses to the Madras cavalry ; another recruiting for the 
new regiments to be added to the Bombay army ) and a third 
staying here on account of health. In the evening we returned the 
visits of these gentlemen, and between live o’clock and sun-set, 
enjoyed an agreeable walk over the hills, which furnished us an 
opportunity of seeing the rums of the old Mogul Fort, and a great 
part of the present town j as well as of enjoying some charming 
views of the country behind it, from some of the most favourable 
points of view. This excursion was improved and enlivened by the 
communications of our companions, on matters of local interest, 
most agreeably mingling information with pleasure. 

During the reign of Hyder Ali, Mangalore was in some respects 
the capital of his dominions, and was always the greatest sea-port, 
and place of the most extensive trade among all his possessions on 
the coast. In the year f/bH, the British forces occupied it, and all 
the vessels which it then contained were captured by them. Not 
long after this, however, it was again recovered by Hyder, who 
added progressively to its defensive strength. His ships too, 
which had been all taken at its first capture, were afterwards replaced 
by several ships of the line, besides frigates and sloops. Notwith- 
standing this increase of strength, the place was again taken by the 
British troops under General Matthews in 1781* It continued to 
be unmolested until 17t>3, when it was invested by Tippoo bahib, 
the son of Hyder Ali, who appeared before it in person at the head 
140,000 men. This besieging army was assisted by French officers 
of artillery and engineers, besides others of infantry ) but the defence 
that was made by Colonel Campbell, who then commanded, was as 
gallant as the attack was determined. 8uch an extreme of famine 
was suffered in the garrison, that the most disgusting means were 
had recourse to for the allaying of hunger and thirst, and animals 
and reptiles not usually eaten were sold at prices beyond all credi- 
bility. The besieged made frequent sallies on their enemies, and 
often dislodged ten times their own number from the trenches ^ and 
as the siege was of long continuance, many lives were of course 
lost on both sides. The defence was effectual however, as indeed 
it deserved to have been, for the place was not given up until the 
close of the war, when it was surrendered on honourable terms, and 
was then found to be little more than a heap of ruins. On the 
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conquest of Mysore, this town again reverted to the possession of 
the English, by whom it has been peaceably possessed ever since. 

The country surrounding Mangalore, is as fine as can "be con- 
ceived j and besides its amazing fertility in many descriptions of 
Indian produce, it possesses all the picturesque beauties of hill and 
dale, mountain and ])lain, wood and water 3 with some of the most 
happy combinations of all these objects, which give to the beholder 
on one side, all the charms of a rural landscape, while on the other 
his view ranges over the unbounded ocean. 

The town itself contains little worthy of observation, as the 
buildings are all of a mean kind, and differ in nothing from those 
of the same class in the northern parts of India. ^I’lie ruins of the 
Fort, which still remain, form a conspicuous eminence, as compared 
with the general level, though it is completely demolished as a 
fortress, and in that sense may, with strict propriety, be called a 
mere heap of rubbish. It appears to have been nearly square in 
fonn, and was less than a mile in circumference. The ditch by 
which it was encomj)ahscd was both broad and deep, and was lined 
on both faces witli brick-work, the same material as that with 
which the Fort itself was constructed. 8ome of this may still be 
seen in solid isolated masses, the brick and cement adhering with 
a firmness that bade defiance to artillery, and still continues unim- 
paired by the slower but more certain rava'^es of time. The bank 
of the southern ditch forms the road to the Collector’s house. — 
The northern ditch is overlooked by the residence of the Colonel 
Commandant, and has been converted by tluit officer into a garden, 
the contrast of which, with the surrounding ruins, gives it a very 
romantic and interesting appearance. On the summit of the Fort, 
a flight of steps and a terrace has been built, on which the English 
residents here frcijuently enjoy an evening walk, and combine a fine 
sea view with the cooling freshness of the breeze. The houses of 
the English gentlemen are all seated above the Fort, or on higher 
ground, and tents and bungalows are pitched on still more elevated 
situations at a little .distance from the towns, and on spots chosen 
for the purity of air, and extent of view which they command. 
The style of the buildings is like that used in such other parts of 
India as I have seen, in which the chief aim is to exclude the sun, 
and make every room as .shady and as cool as possible. The 
interior arrangement is such too, that extreme cleanliness and great 
comfort is enjoyed — but to obtain this, , architectural beauty is 
entirely disregarded, as an object of inferior consideration. 

The population of Mangalore, confining it to the town and its 
immediate neighbourhood, is. estimated to amount to about 20,000, 
though the district under that name contains more than 100,000. 
These arc divided into Hindoos, Mohammedans and Christians. 

The first of these are, upon the whole, the most numerous. 
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They are in general worshippers of Shiva, and differ in no striking 
particulars from those of the same sect elsewhere. They are 
mostly the cultivators of the soil, .aiid the mechanics of the country, 
though there are many of them employed as writers, peons, and 
other inferior officers and servants under the government. They 
have a slight peculiarity of dress, and the usual sectarial mark on 
their foreheads to distinguish them ; they are clean in their ap- 
pearance, and rest)ectful in their deportment ; but their moral 
character for integrity, does not stand so high as one might expect. 

The Mohammedans, who are the least numerous as a body, 
arc also the least respectable of all the classes here. Some few of 
them are wealthy as merchants, but the greater part are indigent 
rather from their own debauchery and extravagance, than from the 
want of means to enrich themselves. They arc said to be faithless 
in their engagements, and ready to take every undue advantfige 
over those with whom they may have transactions ; while at the 
same time they are so regardless of the future, as to lavish all their 
gains on the gratifications of the moment, in which new additions 
to their harem hold the principal share. 

The Christians of Mangalore are held to be the most upright 
and intelligent class, and they arc so numerous as to have great 
weight and inflncnce in the community. These are of the same 
race of people as the Aborigines of the country, and their ancestors 
were Hindoo worshippers of Shiva, as the great mass of the popu- 
lation here at ])rcsent still arc. During the Portuguese Empire in 
India, while the Jesuits had their College and an Iiupiisition at 
Goa, such zealous exertions were made by these propagators of the 
Christian faith, that there were few parts of the western coast of 
India in which their influence was not felt and acknowledged by 
the conversion of lieathens to their faith. Here at Mangalore the 
greatest number of })roselytes seem to have been made, and tlie 
present race of Christians now hero, are the pure lineal descendants 
of the originally converted Hindoos, without ' the least mixture of 
European blood. In almost all other j)arts of India, the Christian 
converts are made from the very lowest orders of the i)eople, and 
are of such abandoned characters as generally to have lost all 
esteem and consideration among their own castes, and often to have 
been expelled from it before they think of embracing Christianity 
when they do it entirely from motives of temporal advantage, so 
that they form a body of the most immoral, dissolute, and unprin- 
cipled villains that can any where be found. Here, on the con- 
trary, the Christians being the descendants of a stock which was 
originally one of the most respectable in the country, and being 
themselves brought up from their infancy, to the faith which they 
profess, they are mostly men of honourable principles and ex- 
emplary, conduct, and consequently enjoy a high reputation even 
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among the Hindoos and MohammedanSj by whom they are sur- 
rounded. 

Among these Christians arc to be found landholders, merchants 
and tradesmen ; and from their superior intelligence and fidelity, 
they are employed in all offices of trust under the government, in 
preference to any others and in all situations they acquit themselves 
well. In dress and general appearance they differ so little from 
the Hindoos, that but for the omission of the scctarial mark on 
their foreheads, a stranger would iind it difficult to distinguish 
them. Their churches, which arc numerous, are neat buildings in 
the Portuguese style, with the interior fitted uj) in as much of the 
gaudy pomp of Catholic decoration as their means will admit of. 
The officiating Priests arc native Indians of their own race, who 
are sent while yet children, to Goa, and there educated for their 
office, and instructed in all that may relate to church discipline and 
ceremonial, as well as to matters of faith and practice. On their 
return from the college, they observe all the rules of life enjoined 
to the priesthood, and discharge the same functions as in Europe, 
performing the mass and administering the sacraments in Latin, 
nnd preaching to their audience in their own native tongue. As 
far as the short opportunity which I had of observing them would 
admit of my forming any opinion, they appeared to me to be as 
happy as they were respectable, and certainly offered an encouraging 
example of what a favourable change might be effected in tlu' 
morality of the people in India, by educating the young, rather 
than converting the old, to the doctrines and precepts of the 
Christian religion. 

The trade of Mangalore has declined since the days of Hydcr 
Ali, in whose time it was the chief sea-port on the coast. It ha^- 
still further fallen off within the last year or two from the interrup- 
tion which the Joassamee Pirates in the Persian Gulf give to the 
free passage of vessels in that sea, as well as from the descents which 
they some times make on this coast itself. The imports from the 
northward consist of Foua, a substance like madder root, used for 
dying red, brought from Muscat ; coarse cotton cloths and ghee, 
from Surat and Cutch, and salt from Bombay and Goa. From 
Madras, also, manufactured cloths are sentj and from Bengal, sugar ; 
while both from the latter country and from China, vessels occa- 
sionally land a small quantity of raw silk, which is consumed by 
manufactures in the interior. The exports are rice, pepjier, small 
spars, sandal wood, betel-nut, turmeric and cassia, which are all 
the produce of the surrounding country, and are supplied to such 
vessels, both Arab and English, as may touch here for them, as 
there are no vessels properly belonging to the port itself. 

The climate of this part of the coast is thought to be so superior 
to that of most parts of India, that invalids resort to it from each of 
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the three Presidencies. Its immediate vicinity to the sea, gives it 
all the benefit of the cool and fresh breezes from that (juarter, and 
the land behind it being well cultivated, dry, and hilly, no ill effects 
are experienced when the wind blows from thence. Su[)plies of 
animal food, vegetables and fruit, arc generally to he commanded, 
and on the whole it may be considered as one of the most agreeable 
countries for a residence in India, to those who can (piit the gayer 
circles of the Presidencies without regret. 

^Gth. — Wc re-embarked after breakfast, with an addition to our 
passengers of some officers who had been staying here some time to 
recover their health, and who had now taken a passage with us to 
Madras. In our way off, we culled on board the new ship Diana, 
on her way from Cochin, where she had been recently launched to 
Bombay, having on board an old Indian general of seventy, with a 
young and handsome wife of twenty ; a Dutch Baron and his lady 
going to Jsiout, and an officer of the Madras Engineers taking a sea 
voyage for the benefit of his health. W'e Avere detained here most 
(igrecably for an hour or two, so that it was long past noon before 
we (piittcd them to go on board our own vessel. 

At 3 p. M. being all embarked, we weighed and made sail, with 
a fine breeze from the N. W. Wc observed little of the coast in 
passing, except an isolated piece of table land, which is called 
Barn-hill in the charts. At r> r. m. wc had Mount Formosa, 
another remarkable hill, bearing N. E., onr soundings in sixteen 
fathoms, and distance off shore five or six miles. At sun-set wc saw 
Mount Dilly, bearing S. E. by E.^: F. at least ten leagues off; and 
at ten p.u. having gone 29^ miles by the log, we were abreast of it, 
having it to bear East at the distance of three or four miles, and our 
soundings in fifteen fathoms. As w'e had to touch at Tcllicherry, we 
shortened sail, and at midnight having run our distance by the log, 
within a mile or two, which wc allowed for drift, we hove to under 
the top-sails, to await day-light for entering the port. 

27th. — When the daAvn opened, it displayed to us the town of 
Tellicherry right a-head, with a number of small vessels anchored in 
the roads. As the land breeze blew strongly off, we had some diffi- 
culty in gaining the anchorage, but we effected it by a tack off and 
on shore, and came to about p. m. in four fathoms, a building like a 
church bearing N. N. E- i E. off shore from li to two miles. 

Having occasion to go on shore to expedite the shipping of UKX) 
bags of pepper, to be taken in the ship from hence to Madras, we 
profited by the occasion to visit some of the English gentlemen 
here, and had an opportunity of seeing several parts of the town, 
from some of the most commanding points of view. 

In approaching it from the sea, Tellicherry has a much more 
interesting appearance than Mangalore. There is no river here, nor 
any intervening bank of land to hide the houses, but many of them 
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stand on the very beach, which is washed by the sea. The cliffs 
ii})on the edge of the shore are formed of pudding-stone, from 
which masses in the form of bricks arc cut out while fresh and soft, 
and acquire, by exposure to the air, a hardness equal to that of the 
most solid material. Basaltic rock is also seen, and a black range 
of this runs along parallel to the shore, at a mile distant from it, 
extending for more than a mile in leiigtli, where its tops are visible 
above the sea, and j)robably more, if the reefs below water at each 
end are included. Between the range of rocks and the shore, small 
vessels are frequently laid up for shelter during the S. VV. monsoon j 
but large ships always anchor well without them at a distance of two 
or three miles at least. The face of the country is gently undulating, 
and the soil being a light red mould, the earth is productive, and 
every part of it fertile and well wooded. I saw the pepper vine, as 
it is called here, for the first time, forming a creeper round large 
trees, and most of the population of Tellicherry were in someway or 
other engaged in the cultivation of the plant, or the gathering, 
drying, and ])reparation of its fruit. ISome natural or artifical 
elevations that were chosen by the earliest fortifiers of this place, 
for small forts, are now occupied by small bungalows, to which the 
European residents resort for the pleasure of cooler nights, and a 
fresher and a purer air than can be enjoyed below. At tlie same 
time that these positions arc applied to a most useful and agreeable 
purpose — the mixture of castellated ruins, broken turrets, and 
falling bastions, with the fresh buildings of the present day, erected 
on their summits, give a romantic appearance to the whole. 

As the principal station for the collection of pepper on the 
Malabar coast, Tellicherry has always been a port of great conse- 
quence, in a commercial point of view. It was invested in I 78 I by 
the forces of llydcr Ali, who established a fortified camp in the 
neighbourhood, to cover the works which he threw up for the 
attack on the place. In the beginning of the following year, Major 
Abingdon brought a strong reinforcement from Bombay, for the 
relief of the town, and his operations were conducted with so much 
secrecy and skill, that he came upon the enemy by night, when 
they were not in the least prepared for such a visit, and he not only 
carried all their forts and outworks, but entered their camp, and 
routed them in all directions. The number of the killed was con- 
siderable, and about 1 500 were taken prisoners. The whole of the 
military stores, including a large train of artillery, and a numerous 
body of elephants used in the war, fell into the conqueror’s posses- 
sion, and the \ ictory was altogether so complete, that the whole 
district around Tellicherry was relieved by it from the presence of 
their enemies. 

There is still a large fort of Christian architecture existing here, 
and standing near the centre of the houses toward the beach. It 
has an elevated site, and commands the anchorage of the- small 
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vessels in the harbour, but it is now nearly dismantled, and has 
neither a flag-staff to display the colours of the nation on, nor any 
troops to garrison it. Within the walls of this fort arc several good 
dwellings, used at present by the resident servants of the Company j 
but it might, if required, be still used as a military work of defence. 

The great military station for this part of the coast is at Cananore, 
a strong fortress about seven or eight miles to the northward of this 
place. This was first visited by the Portuguese as early as the year 
1501, were they where kindly received , but obtaining permission to 
build a fort, they soon drove out the inhabitants. In 16G0 the Dutch 
in thair turn expelled the Portuguese, and ten years afterwards they 
had spent 50,000/. in strengthening the fortifications. It was sold 
by them to a native prince, for 100,000 rupees ; was afterwards 
taken by Tippoo Sahib : and in 1700 Major-General Abercrombie 
took possession of it with a British force, since which period it has 
uninterruptedly remained in our possession. There are frequently 
two or three regiments stationed here, from whence they arc drafted, 
as occasion may require, to supply the wants of the subordinate 
stations. The East India Company possess scarcely any territory 
beyond the fort, the country there being under a female sovereign, 
called the Beebee of Cananore. This Beebce has several vessels under 
her own flag, which trade along the coast, and frequently touch at 
Tellicherry j but though nominally independent, all her revenues, 
duties, and every other part of their political and commercial 
economy, is regulated by the approbation of the Company. 

There are, properly sj)eaking, two towns at Tellicherry ; the one 
near the sea, which is inhabited chiefly by Portuguese and by such 
of the native Indians as are in the employ of the government j and a 
large, but meaner town, a little farther iidand, among the trees, 
inhabited solely by natives, who arc occupied for themselves, and in 
their own business. The population is composed of Hindoos, Moham- 
medans and Christians. The former are the most numerous, and 
are as respectable as those at Tellicherry. The Mohammedans are 
of a worse description, and the Christians who are here, mostly the 
degenerate descendants of Portuguese, are also inferior in moral 
character to those Indian Catholics described at the former place. 

The trade is at present almost solely confined to the exportation 
of pepper, and the importation of such articles as are suited to the 
immediate consumption of the place. Most of tliepej)per grown in 
Malabar and Canara, is collected here as at a central station, and 
both the Company’s ships and private traders call here, after leaving 
Bombay, to fill up with that article for England. A small (piantity 
of rice, sandal wood, betel-nut, and most of the common produc- 
tions of the country may be found here also, but not in such quan- 
tities us to be of much importance. 

The road of Tellicherry admits of a nearer api)roach to ships, than 
many of the anchorages along the coast, and from the projection of 
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Mount Dilly to the northward with the small island called Green 
or Grove island, when ships are near the shore there is smoother 
water also, while the depth is convenient and the holding ground 
good. 

Soon after noon, the Company’s principal civil servant here sent 
his curricle for us, to come out and dine with him, but his residence 
being at a distance of several miles in the country, we were com* 
pelled to decline the invitation. It is remarked as a peculiar feature 
of Tellicherry, that the dwelling houses of the English families are 
farther apart than at any station along the coast. Two of them 
were named, which were six miles distant from each other,* and 
therefore visits could not be conveniently made, except in carriages. 

We paid a visit to a young gentleman of the Madras service, in 
our palanquins, and took an early dinner with the judge, previous to 
our embarkation. It was intended that we should have taken an 
evenitig ride to Mahd, which is only live miles to the southward of 
this, and has a beautiful country and fine roads between it and 
Tellicherry but desirous as I was of seeing a French settlement 
and French people in this part of the world, the ship being reported 
by signal as ready for sea, prevented my doing so. 

At 4 p. M. we embarked, and found that the whole ((uantity of 
1000 bags of pepper, had been loaded and stowed by the ship’s com- 
pany without other assistance, in about four hours ^ an unusually 
short space of time for such a task. Some of it had been wetted 
by the spray of the sea in bringing it off from the shore, but wc 
were told that instead of the sea-water injuring pepper, as it does 
most other articles, it was rather beneficial than otherwise, and this 
was confirmed to us by all who were most conversant with the 
subject. 

At sun-set, we weighed and made sail with a fine breeze from the 
N. W. It being very dark after the twilight had closed, we saw 
nothing of the coast, though we kept along in eight fathoms, or 
within a league of it, nor did we perceive any thing of Sacrifice Rock, 
which lies about S. ^ E. from Tellicherry, distant five leagues, 
although we passed between it and the main, just in mid-channel, 
or about a league distant from each, in eight and nipe fathoms water. 

At 11 p. M., having run our distance within a mile or two by 
the log, which we allowed for drift, we shortened sail, and hove to 
under the topsails j considering ourselves to be nearly abreast of 
Calicut, at which place we intended anchoring, to land some of the 
passengers, and to fill up the remaining stock of water for sea. 

^8th. — When the day opened upon us, wc found the town of Ca- 
licut right-a-head, bearing ab^ut East, at the distance of less than 
a league. We accordingly filled and stood in under the topsails for 
the anchorage, coming to in five fathoms, with the flag staff bearing 
E. by N., distant off shore from two to three miles. 
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At sui>*ri 3 e, the passengers quitted the ship, and I accompanied 
theui' oo shore. We were met on our Wtay by the ofiicial assistants 
and friends of the parties, who had made all preparation for our 
reception, and on reaching the shore, we accordingly found carriages, 
palanquins, and chairs ready to convey us to their residences. 

In the course of the day, we received visits from the principal 
people of the settlement ; among whom were the Circuit Judge, the 
Resident Judge, the Collector of the Land Revenues, the Conser- 
vator of the Forests in Malabar, the Registrar, and the Master At- 
tendant of the Port, an interesting old sailor of seventy, who had 
seen almost every part of the globe 3 several officers of the Bombay 
establishment, a Lieutenant of the Madras army and his lady, the 
surgeon, and a Captain of H. M. 17th foot, and others who had 
come down here with their families, for their health. We closed a 
day of great pleasure by an evening ride over some fine parts of 
the country, and were delighted with the charming prospects which 
it presented to us. 

29th. — There being seldom any other religious observance of Sun- 
day, at the oUt-stations in India, beyond that of closing the public 
offices, and enjoying a respite from business ^ it is a day more par- 
ticularly devoted to the paying and returning of visits, in which the 
morning is consumed, and in the evening there is generally a party 
at the house of one of the principal residents, to which all the rest 
are invited. 

It was thus that after the former part of the day had been got 
through in returning our visitors’ calls of yesterday, the whole of 
the family with whom I was staying, and several others of their 
guests, rode out to the residence of the Collector of Revenue, at a 
distance of about three miles from the town, where we liad all been 
invited to dine. We found already assembled here the whole of the 
European residents, with the ladies of such among them as were 
mjirried, though it was just past three o’clock, and the dinner hour 
was nominally at four. The ladies were all in full evening dresses, but 
the gentlemen were all in white jackets j the freedom of an out-sta- 
tion admitting of this indulgence even to strangers, without its being 
considered disrespectful. There being two billiard tables in the 
verandahs, the gentlemen were occupied in this game, and the ladies 
Imrely found a companion each to beguile their time until dinner. 

This was at length announced, and we sat down, in number about 
twenty, to a very sumptuously furnished table, where turtle-soup, 
excellent fish, choice turkeys and poultry, old Madeira wines, iced 
claret, and sparkling champaign were in such abundance as to have 
furnished a feast to any number of the most fastidious epicures. It 
is this constant and universal manner of high and expensive living 
which prevails over every part of India, in which the English are 
found, that ultimately injures their health to such a degree as to 
destroy all relish for the greatest luxuries that even Indian wealtli 
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can procure. In the present instance, as I had already seen it in 
a hundred others, the table literally groaned beneath the weight of 
the good things with which it was loaded, and at least ten or a 
dozen dishes were taken away without being tasted j while those 
that were used were consumed in such small (piantitics as to justify 
the assertion, that not one tenth part of the provisions set on the 
table were consumed, though the guests were all in good health and 
spirits. 

The twilight was passed in an agreeable ramble over the sides of 
the hills, on whose summit the dwelling of our entertainer was 
seated, and we enjoyed all the refreshing coolness of the sea breeze 
long after sun-set, and saw the shadow of night steal over the fine 
mountain scenery of the interior before we returned from our walk. 

Our evening was divided between billiards, cards, chess, and 
backgammon, and a sofii party for conversation. The rigour of 
the Protestant mode of observing Sunday in England, soon relaxes 
in India into a freedom (piite ccjual to that of the Catholic, when a 
small eommimity like the present finds time to hang heavy on their 
hands without amusements, and when they have no clerical censors 
at hand to repeat to them the fourth commandment. As among the 
Catholics of Europe, however, this laxity in tlie religious observances 
of Sunday, so prevalent among the Protestants of India, is by no 
means indicative of a similar laxity in general morals. Since in 
both classes it is found among those of the highest principles, the 
firmest integrity, and the most unblemished reputation. 

We retired at an early hour, or before ten o’clock, after a tem- 
perate and rational enjoyment of the day, and prolonged our ride 
homeward for the sake of breathing the delicious coolness of the 
land breeze and the night air. 


Stanzas. 

'Tis not an eye of deepest blue, 

Tis not a cheek of rosy hue, 

Tis not a verined tinctur’d lip 
Where dewy nectar we might sip — 

Tis not in shape or face, we own the spell, 

It dwells in something that wo cannot tell. 

And hajipiness lies not in wealth, 

Nor in the joys of buxom heal I h, 

Nor yet in Fortune’s gifts ])rotuse, 

Nor m the treasures of the Muse 

All these a blythsorac spirit cannot give. 

Without a something else it cannot live ' 

M. B. 
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Hinda. An Eastern Elegy. 

From Maurice's Poems. 

Led by the star of evening’s guiding fires, 

That shone serene on Aden’s lofty spires, 

Young Agih trod the solitary plain, 

Where groves of spikenard greet his sense in vain. 

In wealth o’er all the neighbouring swains supreme, 

For manly beauty every virgin’s theme. 

But no repose his anxious bosom found. 

Where sorrow cherish'd an el^ rnal wound ! 

The frequent sigh, wan look, and frantic start, 

Spoke the despair that prey’d upon his heart, 

The haunts ol men no more his stops invite. 

Nor India’s treasures give his soul delight: 

In fields and deep’ning shnd<'s he sought relief, 

And thus discharg’d the torrent of his grief. 

Yc swains, that through the bow<*rs of pleasure rove, 
Ye nymphs that range tlie myrtle glades of love, 
Forgiv(' a wretch, whose feet your bovv’rs prophane, 
Where joy alone and happy lovers reign : 

But oh ! this breast incessant cares corrode, 

And urge my fainting steps to deatli’s abode, 

Joyless to me the seasons roll away, 

Exhausted nature hurries to decay ; 

Day’s cheerful beams for me in vain return. 

For me the stars of heav’n neglected burn ; 

In vain the flow’rs in wild luxuriance blow ; 

In vain the fruits with purple radiance glow ; 

In vain the harvest groans, the vintage bleeds ; 

Grief urges grief, and toil to toil succeeds : 

Since she whose presence bid the world be gay, 

From Agib and the world was torn away.” 

Hinda, once fairest of the virgin train 
Who haunt the forest, or who grace the plain, 

Sleeps where the boughs of yon black cypress wave. 
And I am left to languish at her grave ! 

To that dear spot, when day’s declining beam 
Darts from yon shining towers a larewell gleam ; 
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C'onstant at eve iny sorrows I renew, 

And mix my tears with the descending dew ; 

The last sad debt to buried beauty pay, 

Kiss the cold shrine, and clasp the mouldering clay, 

“ Far other sounds this conscious valley heard, 

Far other vows these ardent lips preferr’d 
When sick, with love, and eager to embrace 
Beauties unrivall’d but by angel grace ; 

I madden’d as I gaz’d o’er all her cliarms. 

And liail’d my Hinda to a bridegroom’s arms : 

F printed on her lips a hasty kiss, 

Tlie pledge of ardent love and future bliss, 
tier glowing blushes fann’d the secret fire, 

Gave life to love and vigour to desire : 

Then, with the tear, warm trickling doAvn my cheek, 
Spoke the full language passion could not speak; 
Our mutual transport seal’d the nuptial rite, 

Heav’n witness’d, and approved the chaste deliglit- 

“ Prepare, I cried, prepare Bie nuptial feast, 

Bring all the treasures of the rifled East : 

The choicest gifts of ev’ry clime explore ; 

Let Aden* yield her tributary store ; 

Let Saba all her beds of spice unfold, 

And Samarcand send gems, and India gold, 

To deck a banquet worthy of the bride, 

Where mirth shall be the guest, and love preside. 

“ Full fifty steeds I boast, of swiftest pace. 

Fierce in the fight, and foremost in the race ; 

Slaves too, 1 have, a num’roiis faithful band, 

And heav’n hath giv’ii me wealth with lavish hand : 
Yet never have I heap’d a useless store, 

Nor spurn’d the needy pilgrim from my door. 

And skill’d alike to wield tlie crook or sword, 

I scorn the mandate of the proudest lord. 

O’er my wide vales a thousand camels bound, 

A thousand sheep my fertile hills surround : 

For her, amidst the spicy shrubs they feed, 

For her, the choicest of the flock shall bleed. 

Of polished chrystal shall a goblet shine, 

The surface mantling with the richest wine ; 


* Aden and Saba, are both cities of Arabia Felix, celebrated for the gardens and spice 
woods which surround them 
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And on its sides, with Ommau's * pearls inluid, 

Full many a tale of love, shall be pourtray’d. 
Hesper shall rise, and warn us to bo gone. 

Yet will we revel ’till the breaking dawn ; 

Nor will we heed the morn’s unwelcome light, 

Nor our joys finish with returning night. 

“Not Georgia’s nymphs can with my love compare ; 
Like jet the ringlets of her musky hair ; 

Her stature like the palm, her shape the pine ; 

Her breasts like swelling clusters of the vine ; 
Fragrant lier breath as Hadramut’s perfume, 

And her cheeks shame the damask rose’s bloom. 
Black, soft, and full, her eyes serenely roll. 

And seem the lupiid mansion ot her soul. 

Who shall describe her lips where rubies glow, 

Her teeth like shining drops ot purest snow. 

Beneath her honey’d tongue persuasion lies, 

And her voice breathes tin* strain of Paradise. 

“ A bower 1 have, where branching almonds spread. 
Where all the seasons all their bounties slied ; 

The gales ot life amidst the branches play, 

And music bursts from every vocal spray : 

The verdant foot a stream of amber laves, 

And erfer it, love, bis guardian banner waves. 

There shall our days, our nights, in pleJisurc glide; 
Friendship sliall live when pas.sion’s joys subside, 
Increasing years improve our mutual truth, 

And age give sanction to the choice ot youth. 

“ Thus fondly I of fancied raptures sung, 

And with my 'song the gladden’d valley rung ; 

But fate, with jealous eye, belield our joy, 

Smil’d to deceive, and tlattcr’d to destroy. 

Swift as the shades of night the vision fled. 

Grief was the guest, and death the banquet spread ; 
A burning fever on her vitals prey’d. 

Defied love’s efforts, baffled med’eine’s aid, 

And from these widow’d arms a treasure tore, 
Beyond the price of empires to restore. 


* The sea of Ommeii hounds Arabia on the ‘outh, and is rchlrtatcrl 1>> the ladern imols 
for the beauty of the iicarls it luoduces. 
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“ Wiiat have I left? What portion but despair^ 

Long days of woe, and nights of endless care ? 

While others live to love, I live to weep : 

Will sorrow burst the grave’s eternal sleep ? 

Will all my prayers the savage tyrant move 
To quit liis prey and give me back my love ? 

If far, far hence, I take my hasty flight, 

Seek other haunts, and sc(Mies of soft delight, 

A.midst the crowded mart her voice I hear. 

And shed, unseen, the solitary tear. 

Music exalts lier animating strain, 

And beauty rolls her radiant eye in vain : 

All that was music fled with Hindu’s breath. 

And beauty’s brightest eyes are dos’d in death. 

I pine in darkness for the solar rays. 

Yet loath tlie sun and sicken at his blaze : 

Then curse the light, and curse the lonely gloom, 
Wliile unremitting sorrow points the tomb. 

“ Oh ! Hinda, brightest of the black ey’d maids 
That sport in Paradise’ embowering shades, 

From golden boughs where bend ambrosial fruits, 
And fragrant waters wash th’ immortal roots ; 

Oh ! from the bright abodes of purer day 
The prostrate Agib at thy tomb survey ; 

Behold me with unceasing vigils pine 
My youthful vigour waste with swift decline. 

My hollow eye behold and faded face, 

Where health but lately spread her ruddy grace, 

I can no more— this sabre sets me free-— 

This gives me back to rapture, love, and thee. 

Firm to the stroke, its shining edge 1 bare, 

The lover’s last, sad, solace in despair. 

Go, faithful steel, act nature’s lirig’ring part 
Bury the blushing point within my heart, 

Drink all the life that warms these drooping veins, 
And banish, at one stroke, a thousand pains. 

Haste thee, dear charmer ; catch my gasping breath, 
And cheer with smiles the barren glooms of death ! 
’Tis done— the gates of Paradise expand, 

Attendant Houris seize my trembling hand ; 

I pass the dark, inhospitable shore. 

And Hinda, thou art mine— to part no more !” 
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Report of the Proceedings of the Committee of Corhes- 

' PONDENCE OF THE RoYAL AsIATIC SoCIETY. 

‘ At the annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on the 
15th of March, 1828, Sir Alexander Johnston, Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence, having verbally reported the proceed- 
ings of that Committee since its institution, 

^ It was resolved, 

' “ That he be reipiested to reduce his report to writing, and 

that it be printed in the Appendix to the Soeiety’s Transactions." 

‘ Report of the Committee of Correspondence. 

* The Committee of Correspondence understand it to be theirduty, 

1st. ^To open and keep up a correspondence and communication 
with every Government, Society, and individual, who can in any way 
assist the literary and scientitic objects of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

' 2d. To inspire all such Governments, Societies, and individuals, 
with an interest in the success of the Royal Asiatic Society, and a 
zeal in jiromoting their researches in every part of the world. 

" 3d. To procure for the Royal Asiatic Society, and for such 
persons as may apply to the (Jommittee, information relative to 
Asia, from every source and every country from which it can be 
derived j from every work, ancient and modern, in whatever lan- 
guage it may be written ; from every servant of the Crown, and of 
the East India Company, whether civil, military, naval, or medical j 
from ev#y diplomatic agent and public consul 3 from every 
Christian missionary, whether Catholic or Protestant; from every 
traveller, trader, or navigator, whether Christian, Mahommedan, 
Hindoo, or Buddhist ; and from every country in Europe, particu- 
larly from Portugal, Spain, Holland, Denmark, Italy, France, Ger- 
many and Russia. 

‘ With this view of its duty, the Committee will now proceed to 
report to the Society what it has done within the last twelve months, 
in Great Britain, in India, and on the continent of Eurojie. 

‘ In Great Britain. 

‘ The Committee have to report under this head, that they have 
opened and kept up a correspondence with the East India Company, 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Royal Institution, 
the Medico-Botanical Society, and the Mechanics’ Institute. 

' The East India Company. 

^ As the East India Company possess so extensive an empire in 
Asia, and so valuable a collection of Oriental works in this country, 
the Committee have felt it to be their duty to communicate with the 
Directors of that powerful body upon every occasion upon which 
their co-operation was material, and are happy to lay before the 
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members of the Society, a detail of the circumstances which are con- 
nected with one of the communications, and the important result to 
which it has led. Sir Alexander Johnston having long considered 
it of importance to a general knowledge of Oriental literature in 
Europe, that English translations should be made of all such 
Oriental works as are believed to contain new or useful information, 
in any branch of science or literature, had frequent communications 
upon the subject with Professor Lee, whose talents, and knowledge 
of Oriental languages, have so j ustly placed him in the highest rank 
of Oriental scholars in Europe ; and Sir Alexander, some months 
ago, received a letter from the Professor, which will be found in the 
Appendix, No. 1. 

‘ Upon the receipt of this letter. Sir Alexander spoke to Mr. 
Lindsay, the Chairman of the Court of Directors, and ascertained 
from him, that he iigrced perfectly with Mr. Lee, as to the utility 
of the plan which he proposed j and that he would willingly, if the 
plan were sent to him officially, lay it before the Court. 

^ Sir Alexander Johnston then submitted the measure to the 
Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, which, upon the juotion of Sir 
Alexander, sent a deputation of its members, consisting of Sir 
Alexander Johnston, Dr. Rabington, Sir R. Barclay, Colonel Doyle, 
tind A, Macklew, Esq., to the Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
with a request that he would officially bring the subject before the 
Court. He accordingly did so, and the Court having approved of 
Professor Lee’s proposal, in a very liberal manner voted an imme- 
diate donation of and an annual subscription of 105C more, in 
furtherance of the object of the Royal Asiatic Socicty,^which will 
be found in the Appendix, Nos. ‘2 and 3. Sir Alexan knowing 
that the plan of making English translations of Oriental works was 
very popular with many persons, who in other respects felt little or 
no interest in questions relating to India, thought it advisable to 
take advantage of this feeling, and consulted upon the occasion 
with Colonel Pit/xlarence, who throughout the proceedings had 
taken a most active and efficient part in favour of the measure. 

' The Colonel immediately spoke to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, who, being satisfied of the policy of the plan, not only 
subscribed his own name to it, but with a zeal which had always 
marked his patronage of the Society, adopted immediate steps for 
ensuring the success of the measure. Sir Alexander also knowing 
the weight which the public would justly attach to the patronage of 
the head of the church to such a plan, obtained through Dr. D’Oyly, 
the patronage and subscription of the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
it ; and a Committee has now been formed for carrying it into 

* The Letters referred to in this and other parts of the Report, are of an 
extremely interesting character, and we regret that the length of our Do- 
mestic and Indian Intelligence, should render their insertion in this im- 
pression impossible. They will appear in the September Number.—ED. 
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eifect, which is composed of several members of the Society, and 
some of the most distinguished Oriental schobirs in England, under 
the direct patronage of his Majesty and the Iloyal Family 3 of the 
First Lord of the Treasury} of the heads of the church, navy, and 
army, and many of the most powerful and distinguished individuals 
in Great Britain. 

‘ The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

* The high character which the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge hold in the estimation of the Government, and of the people 
of England, the talents and erudition of their members, the influ- 
ence which they naturally exercise over the education, and the re- 
ligious and moral opinions and feelings of the leading men in the 
country, the collections which they possess of Oriental works, the 
attention which they pay to Oriental literature, the efficient aid 
which they can afford, by means of their printing presses, to the 
printing of Oriental manuscripts, and of the English translation of 
them, must render their co-operation of the utmost importance to 
any Society in England, that is engaged in researches into Oriental 
literature and science, many parts of which arc often of so much 
use, in illustrating and explaining subjects which are intimately 
connected with the true reading and perfect understanding of the 
most remarkable passages in the Holy Scriptures. The Committee, 
therefore, took the earliest opportunity of opening a communication 
with both these learned bodies. With respect to Oxford, they have 
to report that Mr. Peel, as soon as he was informed by Sir Alexander 
Johnston of the objects of the Society, and the wishes of the Com- 
mittee, notionly promised his own support to their proceedings, but 
with the liberal feeling and spirit which he evinces on every occasion, 
in which the interests of literature and science arc concerned, im- 
mediately wrote upon the subject to the Bishop of Oxford, on whose 
suggestion such a communication as the Committee had wished, was 
soon after opened between the delegates of the Clarendon press and 
the Royal Asiatic Society. With respect to Cambridge, the Com- 
mittee have to report, that through Professor Lee, a similar com- 
munication has been opened between some of the leading members 
of that University and the Society, and that the result of these com- 
munications is that the two Universities approve of the proceedings 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and that there is reason to believe they 
will afford the Society such assistance as their respective institutions 
will permit. 

" The Royal Institution. 

' The variety of the combinations of different metals which are 
used for domestic and other purposes by the Natives of India j the 
variety of the materials which they manufacture, and of the sub- 
stance of which their dyes are composed j the simplicity of the 
processes to which they have recourse in their several manufac- 
tures, render researches concerning them an object of interest to 
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the public, and make it necessary that the Society should have the 
means of communicating with an institution, whose menlbers and 
establishment are peculiarly fitted for obtaining and circulating 
useful information, relative to such researches. The Royal Insti- 
tution, from the manner in which it is constituted, from the lectures 
which are delivered at its regular meetings, from the knowledge of 
chemistry, theoretical as well as practical, possessed by many of its 
members, from the facilities which it affords for experiments and 
inquiries into every branch of science, from its valuable and ex- 
tensive library, from the evening meetings which are held at its 
house every Friday, from the scientific character of the Society 
which attends these meetings, from the practical utility of the lec- 
tures which arc delivered at them, and from the encouragement 
which is afforded to scientific men by Mr. Fuller, one of its most 
active and zealous supporters, is evidently an institution which is 
well calculated for assisting the Royal Asiatic Society in researches 
of the nature which have been mentioned j and the Committee are 
happy to be able to report, that a communication has been opened 
between that Institution and the Society, which has been attended 
with great benefit to the Society, owing to the zeal of Mr. Faraday, 
who is one of the most scientific chemists of the present time, and 
has frecjuently afforded the Committee the assistance of his talents, 
and profound knowledge of chemistry, in analysing and explaining 
to them the nature of the different combinations of metals and 
other substances which the Society have received from various 
persons in Asia, and which now form a part of the collection in 
their Museum. 

‘ The Medico-Botanical Society. 

* The immense extent and variety of the soil and climate of the 
British territories in India 3 the numbers and the varieties of the 
plants and other vegetable productions which arc used, either for 
food or medicine, by the natives of the country 3 the facility which 
exists at present for the scientific investigation of their nature, 
their growth, and their medical properties, by means of the able 
and well-educated medical men who are stationed in every pro- 
vince 3 the interest which has been excited upon the subject by the 
works of Drs. Fleming, Roxburgh, and Ainslie 3 and the import- 
ance of such information to the British Government, with a view 
to the economy of their medical department, and to the increase of 
the exports from their East- India colonies, have led the Committee 

^ * Tins gentleman has lately had a certain number of gold and copper 
medals struck, at his own expense, with the head of Lord Bacon on one 
side, and the name of the person to whom the medal is given on the other, 
for distribution amongst such of the members of that Society as are the 
most distinguished for science. These medals, which are executed by Mr. 
Wyon, are specimens of the great perfection to which that distinguished 
individual has arnyed in his art.’ 
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to take measures for making* collections of all the plants and vege- 
table productions which are used in every part of India, either as 
food or as medicine, for* procuring accurate accounts of them from 
persons on the spot, for obtaining copies of every work written 
upon the subject in any European or Oriental language, and for 
opening a direct communication with the Medico-lJotanical Society 
in England, through their President, Sir James M'Oregor, who, 
from the high professional character which he enjoys, and the pub- 
lic office which he holds under the crown, has great inliuence, both 
public and private, not only with all the members of his own 
Society, and the medical men and botanists in Europe, but with 
every king’s surgeon, and assistant-surgeon, in Asia, who, from 
the scientific nature of their education, and the admirable regu- 
lations which Sir James has made for their guidance, form a most 
efficient body for collecting upon the spot every information which 
the Royal Asiatic Society can require in this branch of their re- 
searches. 

‘ Mechanics' Institute. 

* One of the most important and most useful of the objects which 
the Society bus in view, is the communication to the peo})le of 
Asia of such of the modern improvements in machinery as may 
be applicable to their, present situation. J'he surest method of 
attaining this object is, to procure accurate models of the machinery 
in use in India, to make the knowledge ot them as public as pos- 
sible in England, and to induce all the great mechaniciil geniuses 
of the country to co-operate with the Society in the work in which 
they are engaged, i’hc Committee have therefore takep mciasurcs, 
first, to procure from every part of Asia models of every machine 
which is used in that quarter of the globe, together with accurate 
descriptions of such models, a history of the dilTcrcnt purposes for 
which they are employed, and a detailed account of the situation 
and circumstances of the country in which they are found, and of 
the religion, laws, manners, customs, character, and even preju- 
dices of the people amongst whom they are used j secondly, to 
have the information they obtain respecting such machinery imme- 
diately published and circulated amongst those j)crsons in England 
who are the most conversant with, and interested in, the subject j 
and, thirdly, to open an easy and rapid communication between the 
Society and the different Mechanics’ Institutes in (ireat liritaiii, 
which arc composed of the greatest number of the most distin- 
guished mechanical geniuses that were ever collected together in 
any part of the world. What tlic Committee have done upon the 
first point may be seen by a reference to the models which are 
already deposited in the Museum, and to the descriptions wliich 
have been obtained from the India House, of those models which 
are deposited in the library of the East India Company. What 
they have done upon the second point, may be seen by a reference 
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to the first volume of the Register of Arts, which the Committee 
beg leave to offer to the Society in the name of the editor, who has 
already entered with great readiness intd their views upon this 
subject, and intends, from time to time, in his future volumes, to 
devote a portion of his very valuable journal to descriptions and 
drawings of all such machines as are in use in India, having already 
given to the public, in the present volume, a description of the dif- 
ferent machines that are in use in Ceylon, the models of which were 
brought to England, by Sir Alexander Johnston, in 1809, at the 
time he proposed to his Majesty’s Government to adopt a measdre 
relative to the state of machinery on that island, similar to the one 
which the Committee have now adopted with respect to the state 
of machinery in every part of Asia. What the Committee have 
done upon the third point, may be seen by a reference to the com- 
munications which has passed between Sir Alexander Johnston and 
Dr. Birkbeck, who is ac(juainted with the leading members of every 
Mechanics’ Institute in England, and has promised that, as soon as 
he has obtained the necessary information, he will lay before the 
Committee a comparative view of the state of machinery in Eng- 
land and in India, and will point out to the Committee what portion 
of the improvements which have been made in the former, may, in 
his opinion, be introduced into the tatter with advantage to the 
people of the country, and without militating in any way against 
their religion, laws, manners, customs, and prejudices. 

* In India. 

* The Committee have opened a correspondence with the Go- 
vernor-General, the three subordinate Governors of the Company’s 
territorities, the King’s Governors of the Isle of France and Ceylon, 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, the Literary Societies of Bombay, 
Madras, and Ceylon, and with many dit>tinguished literary characters 
in Asia j and have taken measures for establishing Cominittee& of 
Correspondence at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Fenang, Ceylon, 
and in the Isle of France, and for encouraging the Natives of the 
country, as well as the civil and military servants of the crown and 
the East India Company, to become members of those Committees. 
•Tlie communications which the Committee have recently received 
from India, shew the great advantage which the Society may de- 
rive from the civil and military servants of the East India Company, 
and from the Natives of India, as corresponding members of the 
Society. Captain Low has forwarded from Fenang to the Society, 
a MS. copy of his English translation of the Siamese laws ; a work 
which, from the insight it affords the public into the manners of 
the Siamese people, and into the customs of their country, is, con- 
sidering the political and commercial relations which exist between 
Great Britain and the Burmese empire, of considerable importance, 
not only in a literary, but also in a political point of view. As the 
Committee know the active and laborious duties in which Captain 
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Low was officially en^ged under the Penang government, at the 
time he collected the Siamese laws, and translated them into Eng- 
lish, they are fully aware of the value which ought to be attached 
to his zeal and perseverance in favour of literary researches j and 
hope that the aid which he will receive from the local government of 
Penang, will enable him to extend his researches into the laws and 
literature of the Burmese, and adjoining nations, and to publish 
the valuable Grammar which he has prepared of the Siamese Lan- 
guage. Radhacant Deb, a Native of rank and influence in Bengal, 
and a Vice-President of the Agricultural Society at Calcutta, has 
addressed from Calcutta a letter (which will be found in the Ap- 
pendix, No. 4) to Sir A. Johnston, as Chairman of the Committee 
ot Correspondence. The subject to which the letter relates, the 
depth of thought it displays, and the English style in which it is 
written, do great credit to Radhacant Deb’s talents and knowledge 
of the English language, and afford his countrymen a bright ex- 
ample for them to follow in cultiv.ating their understandings, and 
becoming acquainted with the literature of Europe. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, feel it their duty to submit, through their Chair- 
man, to the Society, for confirmation, the resolutions in favour of 
Captain Low and Radhacant Deb (which will be found in the 
Appendix, No. 5.) 

* Although the Committee have turned their attention in general 
to all the subjects to which the views of the Society are directed, 
they have more particularly directed their inquiries to two subjects, 
the investigation of which is so much facilitated by the acquisition 
of territory which the British Government has made within the last 
twenty years. The one is, the history of those descendants of the 
Arab tribes, who profess different modifications of the Mahom- 
medan religion, and are established along the whole of the sea-coast 
of India the other, the history of the numerous nations who pro- 
fess different modifications of the Buddha religion, and are in the 
North and East of Asia, and on the island of Ceylon. 

* The first of these subjects embraces the history of the descend- 
ants of those Arabs who, cither from a desire of trade or of propa- 
gating their religion, have, from time to time, during the last ten 
centuries of the Christian era, formed establishments on the eastern 
coast of Africa, from Babelmandel to Mozambique 5 on the Comoro 
Islands ; on the north-west coast of Madagascar ; on the whole 
west, south, and east coasts of the peninsula of India, from the Gulph 
of Cambay on one side, to the mouths of the river Ganges on the 
other j on the sea-coast of the whole circumference of Ceylon j on 
the Laccadive and Maidive Islands ; on the north coast of Sumatra, 
and on many other islands in the Indian seas. These people retain 
the Arab features of their ancestors, and profess the Mahommedan 
religion, although they have, in many instances, adopted the lan- 
guage and some of the customs of the several nations amongst 
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whom they reside. They in general are small capitalists, and carry 
on the retail trade of the country ■, they are, however, sopaetimes 
very large capitalists, very extensive merchants, very great pro- 
prietors of ships, and are very actively engaged in extensive com- 
mercial speculations between their respective countries and every 
part of India, Persia, and Arabia. A few of them are skilful navi- 
gators ; many of them are the best practical sailors of all the dif- 
ferent Natives of Asia who navigate the Indian seas and most of 
them have a set of maritime and commercial usages, according to 
which, disputes between themselves relative to maritime and com- 
mercial questions, arc decided by arbitrators of their own class and 
religious persuasion. The Committee look for information, with 
respect to such of these people as inhabit the sea-coast of the 
peninsula of India, of the island of Ceylon, and of the Laccadive 
and Maidive Islands, from the King’s and East India Company’s 
civil and military servants who are in authority in the neighbour- 
hood of those coasts j and with respect to such of them as inhabit 
the eastern coasts of Africa,^ the Comoro Islands, and Madagascar, 
from Sir Charles Colville, f the (iovernor of the Isle of France, and 
from many of the French inhabitants of that island. These colo- 
nists have, for a series of years, evinced a strong feeling in favour 
of intellectual improvement and researches into every branch of 
knowledge, literature, and natural history, by keeping up, both 
while they were under the French, and since they have been under 
the British Government, one of the best colleges for the education 
of their youth, and one of the best botanical gardens for the rearing 
of foreign plants, which are to be met with in any of the British 
possessions to the East of the Cape of Good Hope j and are inha- 
bitants of an island, the name of which is associated in the history 
of the ])olitics, the wars, the trade, the navigation, and the botany 

* ‘ Captain Owen, the brotlier of Sjr Edward Owen, the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief of tlie naval forces in India, collected during the survey 
which he some time ago made of the wliole of the eastern coast of Africa, 
from Babelmandel north to Moznmbicpie south, many very valuable memoirs 
relative to the diflerent Mahommedan nations who have settlements along 
that coast. Captain Owen, with the greatest liberality, sent, previous to bis 
departure for Fernando Po, the whole of these memoirs to Sir Alexander 
Johnston, in order that he might peruse them and communicate to the 
Royal Asiatic Society any part of tlie information they contained which he 
might think proper.’ 

f * Sir Charles Colville, while Comniander-in-Cluef at Bombay, made a 
tour through dift’ercnt parts of India, and became thoroughly acquainted 
with the local peculiarities and the native inhabitants of the country. Mrs. 
Blair, the lady of Colonel Blair, Sir Charles’s Military Secretary, who 
accompanied the Colonel on his tour, has taken very beautiful drawings of 
many of the places which she visited. As these drawings give an accurate 
view of some of the most classical and remarkable places which are men- 
tioned in the history of India, it is to be hoped, for the benefit of all those 
who are interested in Oriental history and Oriental researches, that Mrs. 
Blair may be induced to allow them to be published.’ 
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of India, with the distinguished names of La Bourdonnais, Diipleix, 
De PoivVe, Commercon, Gentil, Sonnerat, Flacourt, and Rochon 5 
and the geographical situation of which is peculiarly well adapted 
for researches relative to the state of those descendants of the Arabs 
who are settled on the eastern coast of Africa and the African 
islands, and who, from deriving their origin from the same race of 
people, from professing the same religion, and carrying on the same 
description of trade as those Mahommedans who are settled along 
the coast of Asia, bear so mueh resemblance to them, as to render 
any information relative to the history of the one, very useful in 
elucidating the history of the other. 

' The second of the subjects to which the Committee have ad- 
verted, embraces the history of those people who profess the prin- 
ciples of the Buddha religion in Tartary, Thibet, Ncpaiil, the 
Burmese and Siamese territories, Cambodia, Laos, China, Cochin 
China, Japan, and the island of Ceylon. The Committee look for 
information, with respect to such of them as inhabit Tartary, China, 
Cochin China, and .Japan, from the Russian University at Casan, 
the Russian College at Pekin, and from the Chinese libraries of Sir 
(ieorge Staunton,* and Dr. Morrison ; and with respect to such of 
them as inhabit the Burmese and .Siamese territories, Laos, and 
Cambodia, from Mr. Fullerton, the Governor of JVmang, Captain 
Low, and the different civil and military servants and Christian 
missionaries who arc established along the coast of Tenasscrim, at 
Penang, Malacca, and Singajwre. I'liibet is, to the people of 
the Buddha religion in the north, what Ceylon is to those in the 
south of Asia — the place to which they refer for authentic know- 
ledge, relative to that jiarticular modilication of the Buddha religion 
which they profess. The Committee, therefore, look for informa- 
tion, with respect to the doctrines of that form of it which jirevails 
in Thibet and the Nepaul country, from Mr. Gardner, the political 
resident in Nepaul, and Mr. IJoclgson, his very able assistant 3 and 
with respect to the doctrines of the same religion, which prevail on 
the island of Ceylon, from the English translations of several Pali, 
Singalese, and Dutch manuscripts, which were made by order of 


* *Sir George Staunton, both while he licld a high office in the service 
of the East India Company, and while he .ictcd as one of Ins IMajesty’s 
Commissioners in China, shewed the possibility of uniting the sti iciest 
attention to the duties of a public office with the most ardent zeal for ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the language and literature of the Chinese, and 
made, during his residence in China, the large and valuable collection of 
Chinese books (consisting of 2,600 vols.) which he some tunc ago presented 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. As Mr. Iluttman, the Secretary to this Com- 
mittee, has acquired a very accurate knowledge of the Chinese language 
and literature, it is hoped he will have leisure, with the assistance of Sir 
George, to translate into English some of the most valuable of these works/ 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 22, v 
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Sir Alexander Jolinston,* while President of his Majesty ^ Council 
in Ceylon, from the several civil and military servants and Christian 
missionaries on that island, and more particularly from the- Dutch 
and Native inhabitants of the country, who, judging from the intel- 
lectual activity and local knowledge which they have invariably dis- 
played in the exercise of those political privileges with which they 
have been invested by his present Majesty since 1811, are highly 
qualified, if properly encouraged, for making researches into the 
history and antiquities of their country, and procuring for the 
i^ciety such hiformation as may be derived from the numerous 
Pali and Singalese works, f which are preserved by the priests of the 


• ‘These consist of: — 

‘ First. The Englisli translations of the answers given in Singalese by 
several of the most learned of the Ihiddha priests, and other literary cha- 
racters, on Ceylon, to questions wliich were officially submitted to them by 
Sir Alexander Johnston, while President of his Majesty’s Council in Ceylon, 
relative to the history and doctrine of the Buddha religion, as professed by 
the followers of Buddha on that island. 

‘Secondly. Faiglish translations of the Singalese works, called the Ma- 
havansie, the Itujah \’allc, and the Kajuh llatnakari, which were r^orted 
to Sir Alexander .lohnstoii by the Buddha ])ricsts, whom he had oracially 
consulted upon the subject, to be, in their opinion, the most authentic 
histories whicli they possessed of their religion and their country, from the 
earliest times to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

‘ Thirdly. The V'.nglish translations of the whole of that volume of 
Valentyn’s history of the Dutch possessions in India which relates to the 
island of Ceylon. 

‘Fourtlily. I'higlish translations of a great many papers written by several 
Dutch inhabitants of Ceylon, in Dutch, at diffeient times during the whole 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, relative to the history of the 
Buddha religion and the peojilc of Ceylon. 

‘ All the translations from the Singalese and Pali languages into English 
were either made or revised by the late Rajah Paxie, who was one of the 
best Sanscrit, Pali, and Singalese scholars amongst the Natives of Ceylon, 
and held for a great many years the office of Maha-Modliar, or chief of the 
cinnamon department on tliat island, lie was the Native chief of whom 
Sir Alexander Johnston has presented an engraving to the Society.’ 

f ‘Some of these books relate to the systems of astronomy, astrology, 
geography, cosmography, and medicine, which prevail among the. people 
of Ceylon, but most of them to the history and doctrine of the Buddha re- 
ligion. Sir Alexander Johnston, in consequence of the official intercoprse 
which he always kept up with the principal Buddha priests on the island 
of Ceylon, obtained from them, in 1808, the very detailed catalogue of 
these works which he, some time ago, gave to the Society. 

‘ He had also, in 1808, copies made of between five and six hundred of 
the most valuable of these works, all of which were unfortunately lost in 
the Lady Jane DnndaSy in which he had sent them to England, in 1809. 
As the originals are an object of literary curiosity, he is about to have other 
copies of them made on the island of Ceylon, wliich he means, as soon as 
he can procure them, to present to the Society. 

‘ The only work of the whole collection which he preserved, is a com- 
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Buddha religion in many of the Buddha temples that are situated in 
the interior and the southern division of the island. The Committee 
consider it to be a most fortunate circumstance for the Society in 
particular, and for the cause of Oriental literature in general, that 
their researches in Ceylon will be assisted and directed by Colonel 
Colebrooke, a near relative of the learned Director of the Society, 
and a Parliamentary Commissioner on that island, who is one of the 
original founders of the Society, and who, during many years of his 
civil and military career, in different parts of India and Java, has 
eminently distinguished himself, as well by the knowledge he ac- 
quired of the people and the countries of Asia, as by the humanity, 
liberality, and philanthropy with which his public measures and 
private conduct were marked, in every civil and military ofiice 
which he has held, either under the Crown, or the East India 
Company, 

On the Continent of Europe. 

* Some sovereigns on the continent of Europe have for centuries 
encouraged amongst their subjects the study of the languages, the 
history, the geography, the antiquities, and the literature of Asia ; 
have established professorships of Oriental literature at their re- 
spective universities, and liave sent, at a considerable expence, many 
of the most distinguished men in the country, to different parts of 
the world, for the express purpose of prosecuting Oriental re- 
searches, and collecting for the public libraries of their respective 
nations scarce and valuable works, in all the different languages of 
the East. Other sovereigns of Europe, though from the political 
changes which have taken place in their respective countries, they 
do not at present feel so great an interest as they formerly did in 
the subject, yet have nevertheless preserved with care, as well 
amongst the public archives of the country, as in their public and 
private libraries, valuable information, in manuscript and in ])rint, 
relative to the state and the people of India during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, 

' Russia, from the extent of Northern Asia, which is directly under 
her dominion, from the intercourse which she keeps up with the 
whole of Tartary and with the northern provinces of China, from 
the Asiatic descent of a considerable portion of her subjects, from 
the various Oriental languages which are spoken by them, and from 
the different modifications of the Buddha and Mahommedan reli- 
gions which influence their moral and religious opinions, has not 


pletecopy of tlie Pan, siyapayenasjatakaya, which he brought homewitli him 
in 1818, and which he has given to the library of tlie Society, As a com- 
plete copy, of this work is the most difficult to be procured of any of the 
works on the Buddha religion, and as it contains the most authentic 
account of the whole of tlie doctrines of that religion, Sir Alexander has 
taken measures to have an English translation made of it for the use of the 
Society/ 
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only an interest in all literary researches which relate to the northern 
and eastern parts of Asia, but is enabled, from her local situation 
and the nature of her government, to carry them on at less expence, 
and vyith more success, than any other nation in Europe. Catharine 
IL, while in the plenitude of her power, from a desire to promote, 
by her influence, every object of science and literature, and to ascer- 
tain upon a more extensive plan than was ever attempted before, 
the analogies and atHnities of all the languages of the world, i)ro- 
cured, through the late Professor Pallas, in answer to instructions 
drawn up by herself, under the advice of the ablest and most pro- 
found philosoj)hers and philologists of the age, very minute and 
authentic information relative to the different languages, dialects, 
and idioms, which were either spoken or known in any part of her 
immense dominions. The only portion of this information which is 
still incomplete, is that which relates to the numerous languages 
which prevail in those divisions of Asia, wliich are at present either 
under the government or the influence of Great Britain. 

^ The Royal Asiatic Society, through the civil and military servants 
of the East India Company, and the Christian missionaries who are 
established in every part of India, and who have acquired a know- 
ledge of the various languages which are spoken iliroughout the 
British territories, possess at this moment a facility which no other 
society enjoys, for completing, in as far as it relates to the south of 
Asia, the grand and enlightened plan which was originally com- 
menced and carried into effect by Catharine II., in as far as it 
relates to the north and east of Asia. The Committee of Corres- 
^pondence have therefore opened a communication upon this sub- 
ject, through Prince Lieven, with the present Emperor of Russia, 
and are happy to report, that his Imperial Majesty has, through the 
Prince, as appears by the Prince’s letters to Sir Alex, Johnston, not 
onlv agreed to assist the Society in the attainment of its objects 
generally, but has also been graciously pleased to present to it 
copies of all the works relative to the different languages of Russia, 
which were compiled under the orders of Catherine II., and were 
printed by her Imperial Majesty for private circulation. 

^ Germany has of late years evinced the greatest zeal in procuring 
information from every (juarter of the globe, relative to the history, 
the literature, and the sciences of Asia. Austria has an Oriental 
academy at Vienna, and may be of considerable use to Oriental 
researches, by means of the Oriental manuscripts which she pos- 
sesses in the libraries of Vienna, Milan, and Venice, and by the pa- 
tronage which she may afford to a continuation of Von Hammer’s 
celebrated work, the Fundgruben dcs Orients.” Prussia has 
shewn herself a friend to Oriental literature, by the encouragement 
which she has given to Professors Bopp and Rosen j by the libe- 
rality with which she has promoted the study of Sanscrit at the 
University of Bonn 3 by the appointment to that University of 
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A. W. Von Scblegel, who is one of the best Sanscrit scholars of the pre- 
sent age ; and finally, by the high respect whidi she shews to Baron 
William Humboldt, whose philosophical inquiries into the gram- 
matical construction of Oriental languages, has at once jiroved the 
extent of his philosophical genius and the value of his philological 
inquiries. Bavaria, by the choice which she has made of Dr. 
Rilckert for the Oriental Professorship at the University of Erlan- 
gen, by the disinterested manner in which she has enabled Pro- 
fessors Bopp and Frank to carry on their Oriental studies in France 
and in England, and to complete their Sanscrit grammars, has 
conferred a benefit on those who make a study of Oriental lite- 
rature. 

^ Holland, by having established at Batavia the first literary 
society that wjis ever formed in Asia, for investigating the literature 
and science of that jiart of tlic globe, by having encouraged the 
works on botany and natnra! history of \'an Uheede, Ihirnuin, 
Linmeus,* and lUimphius j by having patronized and assisted with 
the whole influence of l»cr government, Valentyn’s valuable history 
of the Dutch East India ]>()ssossions, is intitled to the very first 
place amt)ngst those nations who have j)romotcd the acejuisition of 
knowledge relative to Asia. 

" Portugal, from ha\ ing been the (irst European j)o\ver which ever 
had any permanent establishments in India, j)ossesses amongst her 
records many valuable memoirs relative to tlic state of the people 
of that country, during a great part if not the whole of the six- 
teenth century. 

' Spain, from having been so long the seat of the Mahommedan 
kingdoms of Seville and Cordova, at a time when those kingdoms 
were famed for the encouragement which they gave to every branch 
of literature, contains in her public and private libraries valuable 
information relative to all those branches of literature and science 
which were known by the Mahommedans in vSpain, and at Bagdad 
during the most remarkable period of their history, and which are 
intimately connected with the different branches of literature and 
science which still prevail throughout many parts of Asia. 

* Rome, from being the scat of the College of the Propaganda, 
and the depository of the reports which were made by the Jesuit, 
and all the other Catholic Missionaries in India, during the 15th, 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, affords much information relative to 
the people of India which cannot be procured from any other 
source in Europe or Asia. France, from the very early encour 
rageme^ which she gave to the study of Oriental literature 5 from 
the valw and the number of the Oriental works in her libraries ; 
from her early intercourse with Siam ; from the able men she has 

* ^Linnaeus, besides his other great works on natural history, wrote the 
Flora Zexylanica. 
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had in her different factories in Asia Minor ; from the researches 
made by La Bourdonnais and Dupleix, into every branch of the 
trade and politics of Indian from the works Of Commer^on, 
Lechenaade de la Tour, and Gentil, on the science and natural 
history of India and the Indian seas; from the knowledge acquired 
by the French Institute, while in Egypt, relative to that country and 
its connection with Asia ; and finally, from her having established 
at Paris a society, whose sole object is to carry on researches rela- 
tive to the literature and science of Asia, must be considered as 
one of the most able and efficient coadjutors, which the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland can have, ifi prosecuting 
the researches for which it was instituted. 

‘ For these reasons, the Committee have already opened a commu- 
nication with some of the governments, and with many of the most 
distinguished characters on the continent of Europe; and have 
received from all of them the most encouraging assurances of co- 
operation and literary assistance. Monsieur Falck,’^ Baron Biilow, 
Count Ludolf, Count Moltke, and Baron Cetto, the Ministers at the 
British Court, from the Netherlands, Prussia, Naples, Denmark, 
and Bavaria, will procure for the Society an accurate account of all 
the collections of Oriental manuscripts in Prussia, Naples, Rome, 
Denmark, Bavaria, the Netherlands, the archives of the late Dutch 
East India Company, the Island of Java, and all the Dutch pos- 
sessions in Asia. Count Funchal, the Minister of Portugal at 
Rome, will draw up for the Society a pr/ds of .all the information 
which the Portuguese possess relative to Asia ; and Lord Stuart 
i de Rothsay, the English Ambassador at Rome, will, as soon as his 
Portuguese manuscripts are arranged, allow tlie Committee to look 
over such of them as relate to the different Portuguese settlements 
in the East Indies. 

' With respect to France, the Committee beg leave to report, that 
they have on every occasion received the most ready, and most 
material assistance from Prince Polignac, the French Ambassador 
at this court ; and that they feel it their duty, in referring the 
Society to the letter, (which will be found in the Appendix, No. 6), 

• Monsieur Falck is descended from a family, whose services in India 
have been productive of the greatest benefit to the Dutch East India pos- 
sessions, and is a cousin of the late Dutch governor of the Island of Ceylon, 
William Emanuel Falck, whose name is still revered on that island, and is 
invariably associated in the minds of the natives of the country, with the 
idea of the most impartial justice and the purest integrity. Sir Alexander 
Johnston, out of respect to the memory of this great man, has presented to 
the Royal Asiatic Society a very interesting drawing, in whicn^overnor 
Falck is represented as signing, in the presence of his council andthe Can- 
dian ambassadora, the treaty of 1766, by which the King of Candia ceded 
to the Dutch East Indja Comiiany tlie whole circumference of the island of 
Ceylon, the acquisition of which bad been the principal object of their 
policy from the time they^rst got possession of that island. 
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from Mons. Abel Remusat to Sir Alexander Johnston, most ptirUwl 
cularly to call the attention of the Society to the very cordial and 
friendly manner 'in which the Duke of Orleans, as President of the 
Asiatic Society at Paris, and all the Members of that Society, 
received the communication which Sir Alexander Johnston made to 
them Upon the subject of Mr. Daniell’s proposal to publish, under 
the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, his very valuable collection of drawings of different parts of 
India. 

' The Committee also beg leave to report that they have, in car- 
rying on their foreign communications with different persons and 
governments on the continent of Europe, derived great assistance 
from many foreigners who are members of the Committee, and that 
they have therefore, with their permission, apjiointed three of them 
to be their foreign Secretaries : Dr. Rosen, the pupil of the cele- 
brated Professor Bopp at Berlin, and ])rofessor of Oriental lan- 
guages at the London University, to be their Sanscrit and German 
Secretary; Dr. Dorn, a distinguished Persian and Arabic scholar, 
to be their Persian and Arabic Secretary j and Monsieur Ccesar 
Moreau, the French Vice Consul in England, and the author of 
many valuable works on the Statistics aiid (.'oimnerce of Great 
Britain and France, to be their French Secretary. 

* The Committee have taken measures for procuring detailed 
accounts of the different articles of which the collection in tlic Mu- 
seum of the Society is composed ; and they have reason to hope 
that several persons, who are well ac(juainted with the nature of 
those articles, will soon lay before the Society such descriptions of 
them, as may enable the public to derive much information from 
the Museum, relative to those parts of Oriental history to which 
the Society have directed their inquiries,’ 


SoNo. 

(From the Juvenile Keepsake, 1829 .) 

1 W1LF> come to thee when night-winds creep 
O’er the crimson rose’s odorous sleep ; 

When the song of the gurgling nightingale 
Sounds like a harp, in the greenwood vale ; 
When moonlight sleeps on tffe deep-blue sea — 
Maid of my love ! I will come to thee ! 

When the tulip-flower has close.d its leaf, 

Like a bosom that hides from the world its grief ; 
When the lily is drooping its beaufifnl head, 
Like a love-sick girl, o’er the violet’s bed ; 
When the night-dew hangs on the passion-tree— 
Maid of my love ! 1 will come to'l^iee I 
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Mount Carmel. 

(From Hervey*s Poetical Sketch Booh.} 

The harp is hushed in Kedron's vale, 

The river dwindled to a^ill. 

That haunts it— like an ancient tale, 

In dying whispers, still I 
The wind among the sedges, keeps 
Some echoes of its broken lyre, 

And wakes, at times, with sudden sweeps, 
Thoughts of its former fire, — 

Where Carmel’s flowery summits rise, 

To point the moral to the skies ! 

My breast has learnt in other lands, — 

Tliat moral, through its own deep glooms, 
Lone— as yon lonely city stands 
Among her thousand tombs ! 

Amid its mouldering wrecks and weeds, 
While memory— like that river,— sings. 
Or— like the night-breeze m the reeds, — 
Plays with its broken strings, 

My spirit sits, with folded wing, 

A sad— but not unhappy— thing ! 

What if my love’s like yonder waves, 

Tliat seek a dead and tideless sea, — 

Have perished in the place of graves, 

That darkly waits for me 1 
What if no outlet of the earth 
Those dull and dreary waters own, 

And time can give no second birth 
To dreams and wishes gone ! 

What though my fount of early joy. 

Like Kedron’s springs bo almost dry ! 

High o’er them, with its thousand flowers. 
Its precious crown of scent and bloom, 
Hope, like another Carmel, towers 
In sunshine anS in gloom ! 

Flinging upon the wasted breast 

Sweet born in climes more pure and high, 
And pointing, with its lofty crest. 

Beyond the starry sky, — 

Where a new Jordan’s waves shall gam 
A statelier Jerusalem. 
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From * The Edinburgh Evening Coiirant,' July 9. 

TRADE TO INDIA AND CHINA. 

Mr. J. F. Mac FAR LAN said, as the business for which the Meet- 
ing hud been specially called was now disposed of, he would take 
the liberty of directing the attention of the Company to a subject of 
very great and general interest, and which at this moment excited 
much attention throughout the whole country. He alluded to the 
trade to India and China. He did not mean that the Company 
should take any immediate step, but merely declare an opinion, and 
remit the subject to the more deliberate consideration of the Master 
and Assistants — to be brought forward by them at such time, and in 
such manner, as they should see most advisable. It is upwards of 
200 years since the East India Company was established, with a 
capital of about 400,000/. It was established at a time when capital 
was not so abundant, nor the enterprise of our merchants so great 
as at the present day j but it appeared to him that the Com[)any 
was established for general good, more than as a monopoly for the 
profit of individuals. He drew that inference from ( lover nment 
reijuiring the Company to bring home such a supply of tea (the princi- 
pal article of the monopoly) as should be rcijuired for consumption j 
and, if the supply was not c(|ual to the demand, so as to enhance 
the price, it retained the power to grant licences to import the article 
from the continent. This proved that the intention of Government 
in granting the monopoly, was good j but unfortunately, this va- 
luable privilege was repealed, among a heap of trash, by the Cus- 
toms’ Consolidation Act, 6th Geo. IV. Many years ago, when 
smuggling in tea was carried on to a great extent. Government, as a 
remedy, was induced to lower the duty^ and, in order to make u]) 
the deficiency in the revenue thus occasioned, he believed the window- 
tax — the most odious of all impositions, which makes us i)ay for 
the light of the sun shining into our houses — was laid on j and, on 
that ground at least, the public did not owe the Company a debt of 
gratitude. In 1792, attempts were made to open the trade to the 
East, which were so fiir successful; but the privilege being limited 
to trading in vessels of the Company, and subject to their controul, 
proved of little utility. In 1814, however, a greater boon was ob- 
tained, in the trade being opened to the private merchant on a more 
extended scale; but still it was so guarded with restrictions as to the 
size of the vessels to be employed, the ports to which they were 
limited, and the regulations on dealing with the Natives, particularly 
by being entirely prohibited a free intercourse with the interior. 
These and other restrictions rendered the privilege of comparatively 
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littJe advantage. None were permitted to trade without license 
from the Company, and of these they were so jealous, that, so late 
as 1826, an order was issued, signed by Mr. Lushington, the chief 
secretary of the Indian Government, to stop all Europeans, whether 
IJritish born subjects or otherwise, who might be found at a distance 
of more than ten miles from the presidency, on commercial business, 
unprovided with a passport j and even those who had been in India 
with a license, on returning to England, were obliged to bring with 
them a certificate from the Company’s servants abroad of their good 
conduct, otherwise they would not obtain another license to return 
thither. The renewal of the Company’s charter will be in 1834, 
but the discussion will take place next session of Parliament, because 
three years’ notice must be given-of an intention to alter it. The 
advantages derived from opening the trade had already been felt in 
the prices of almost every article brought from the East being re- 
duced almost one halfj but the export trade was of still greater im- 
portance, as would apj)ear from the fact, that in the year 1814, only 
about eight hundred thousand yards of plain and printed calicoes 
were exported, while in 1827> the number of yards had increased to 
upward? of 34,000,000, and there was every prosj)ect that this trade 
would increase, because the supply was not ecpial to the consump- 
tion ) and surely tliis was a circumstance of vast importance to our 
manufacturers in their present depressed state. The next point, 
and upon which he would say but a very few words, was the trade 
with China, from which the private trader is at present entirely ex- 
cluded. This was a branch of the subject of much importance to 
the shipping interest, at a time when freights were difficult to be had. 
Before the English merchant could send his goods to China, he 
was obliged to ship them in American vessels, because no British 
ship, except those belonging to the Company, were permitted to 
clear for the Celestial Empire. It was curious to observe the differ- 
ence of price in teas on the Continent and in England — occasioned 
entirely by the want of free intercourse with China — a difference, 
though not so great as existed some years ago, as stated in No. 7b 
of the Edinburgh Review, was yet sufficiently extraordinary, lie 
begged to refer to the latest returns of prices, as certified to by Mr. 
Canning, our Consul-General to the Hans Towns, and Mr. Ferricr, 
our Consul at Rotterdam. At Hamburgh the wholesale price of 
Bohea is 5d. to \ Congo, 8d. to lOd. j Souchong, 5d. to Is. 5d. j 
and so on. At Lubcc, Congo is retailed at Is. 2d. to Is. lOd. per 
lb. At Bremen, Bohea is retailed at Is. l^d. and Congo at Is. 7d. 
to Is. &d. per lb. At the last June sale, the Company’s loWeslt price 
for Bohea was, he believed, Is. 5^d., while Congo Was from 2s. Id. 
to 2s. 7d, •, but this price told double — for whatever the Company’s 
sale price was, the duty was equal in amount. He did not gru^e 
Government their duty, but the difference in the cost to the tnerchant 
was so great, as to call for an opening of the ten trade. He did 
not mean to say that the Company jiocketed the difference of.pripe 
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as profit^ for the cost was so augmented by their expensive 
lishments-*-the length of time occupied in their voyages (two years 
generally, while it is made in little more than one by the private 
trader) and other circumstances, that their profit was ])erhaps mo- 
derate enough. But, because they traded as Princes, it was rather 
too much that we should be called upon to pay the cxpcijce of keep- 
ing up their state. There were a great many other points to which 
he might allude j but he would not occupy more of the time of the 
Company. He begged to propose : — 

“That, in the opinion of this Company, the removal of restric- 
tions impeding the trade between this country and India, and the 
opening of a free trade to China, would be productive of much ad- 
vantage to the country at large. 

“That it be remitted to' the Masters and Assistants to consider of 
the best time and manner of giving effect to this expression of the 
Company’s opinion.” 

Mr. Archibald Anderson expressed a wish, that the resolutions 
should lie on the table till another meeting, as he believed many 
members did not then possess the recpiisite information to enable 
them to make up their minds on the subject j and it was one of great 
importance, and should be well and deliberately considered before 
any opinion was expressed. The trade with China he admitted to be 
a (question of the utmost consecpience to the shipping interest. Mr. 
Anderson, in reference to the statute referred to by Air. IMacfarl.in as 
repealed, said it was part of the Company’s charter, that tea should 
be exposed for sale at one penny a pound beyond the original cost, 
and he was not aware that this clause had been repealed ; but their 
expenses were so great, and the trade so mixed up with other 
matters, that the clause had become in effect of little importance. 
The Company were entitled to somewhat high prices, otherwise they 
could hot maintain their establishments in India : and if we took 
their charter from them, wc must then pay it in another manner for 
the Indian Government and armies. 

Mr. Andrew Scott was against the Company coming to any 
resolution at that meeting, conceiving that after the notice which 
had been taken of the subject, it should be left to the Master and 
Assistants, to be brought forward as they thought proper. With 
that view he should second the second resolution, but he thought 
the first should be withdrawn. 

Mr. George Brown said, it would perhaps be the most advis- 
able mode, that Mr. Macfarlan should withdraw his rc.solutioDS, and 
give notice of a motion for a future day: 

Mr. Spittal thought the resolution should lie on the table till 
the next meeting of the Company. This was a subject on which the 
whole country felt a deep interest j why then, should Edinburgh 
appear lukewarm, or keep back ? Therefore, he thought Mr. 
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Macfarlan deserved great credit for tlie manly manner in which he 
had brought the matter under the notice of the Company. He had 
already said the citizens of Edinburgh ought not to keep back the 
expression of their sentiments. Why should they keep back ? The 
opinion was general that the renewal of the charter, as it at present 
stands, was ^altogether out of the cpiestion — the Company itself did 
not even expect it. The tea trade was a strong and invincible evi- 
dence against the revival of monopoly} but there was also the ex- 
port trade in cloths and calicoes. Had not the export trade, 
restricted as it now is, extended from a few thousand yards to several 
millions of yards annually ? With respect to the tea trade, he would 
refer to the speech of Mr. Huskisson, who was of opinion that the 
market was under-stocked. That right honourable gentleman did 
not sec the use of keeping teas two years in the Company’s ware- 
houses. 

Mr. Anderson and Mr. W. Blackwood both rose to order. Mr. 
Andkrson said, the Company, by their charter, were bound to have 
by them a quantity of tea, equal to three years consumption. 

Mr.SeiTTAu, in continuation, remarked, he was not aware that he 
Was out of order in referring to statements made by the best in- 
formed commercial Minister this country could boast of} but he 
felt obliged to Mr. Anderson, for he had informed him of a fact of 
which he was not before aware. He would with pleasure second 
the resolutions of JMr. Machirlan, if they were allowed to lie over 
till next meeting. 

The Loud Provost was against adopting at that meeting an ex- 
pression of opinion, tending to pledge the Company, before discus- 
sion. He thought it would be more advisable to enter on the 
consideration of the subject on a motion made for the special 
purpose. 

Mr. Macfarlan had no objection to withdraw his resolutions, 
and gave notice of a motion for next meeting, having no wish to 
press them, because he was convinced the more the subject was 
considered, 'the more would its performance be felt and acknow- 
ledged. The clause in the charter, alluded to by Mr. Anderson, he 
believed remained the same, but what he referred to was an act of 
Parliament, which had been repealed. The delay, however^ would 
be of advantage, by enabling such as wanted information to acquire 
it from Mr. Buckingham, who, he believed, was to be in this city 
very soon } but he (Mr. M.) had brought the general question 
before the Company at this meeting, that the idea might not go 
abroad that the merchants of Edinburgh were quite indifferent to it 
till tutored by Mr. Buckingham. 

Mr. Macfarlan then withdrew his resolutions, and gave notice 
that he would, at the next meeting of the Company, submit a motion 
on the subject of opening the trade to India and China. — Adjourned. 
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Progress op Mr. Buckingham’s Labours in the CoOntrv. ■ 

In the early part of the last month, Mr. Buckingham left town 
for Scotland, intending to follow up his successful career in this 
country, by a visit to the other portions of the British kingdom • 
retaining, however, his unintermitted communication with this 
journal, to which all the labours of his pen arc now exclusively 
devoted. The result of his visit to Scotland has already been most 
satisfactory, the sensation occasioned by his Lectures in Kdinburgh 
being so powerful as to oblige him to remove from the Ifopetoim 
Rooms, where they were first commenced— to the Great Room of 
the Waterloo Hotel, one of the most capacious in the metropolis 
of Scotland. Even this was so crowded as to afford scarcely any 
room for additional numbers j and such was the desire of the 
auditors to secure places, that seats were generally occupied an 
hour before the Lectures began. AH the rank, wealth, and talent 
of the Scottish capital, were assembled on these occasions, and the 
audiences were among the most numerous and brilliant that have 
for some time been seen in Edinburgh, notwitlistanding that the 
season was considered unfavourable, as the Courts of I, aw had 
risen, and many of the principal inliabitants had gone to tlie water- 
ing places, or Uieir country seats. The (juestion is evidently 
exciting intense interest throughout every part of Scotland, and the 
following is published in the Edinburgh pai)crs, as the order and 
date of Mr, Buckingham s future route : — 

Edinburgh July 13 Glasgow Ainmst .3 

Leith Paisley ^ . 12 

Aberdeen 27 Greenock 14 

Dundee 29 Ayr I7 

Perth 30 Dumfries ly 

Stirling 31 Carlisle 22 

At each of which places he is to deliver one or more Lectures on 
the India and China Trade, and the (iovernment and Revenues of 
the East. The following extracts from the Edinburgh j)apers, will 
convey a pretty accurate notion of the impression made in that 
capital — as they are taken from writers of very opposite political 
bias, and may therefore be regarded as sincere and impartial. 


Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures on the Eastern World. 

From * The Caledonian Mercury,' July 16. 

Eew men in our day have made a greater figure in the world than 
Mr. Buckingham. In one way or other his name has been almost 
continually before the public. The arbitrary and tyrannical act of 
oppression which drove him from India, and ruined his rising for- 
tune* in that country, first engaged the attention, and we may truly 
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add, enlisted in his behalf the sympathies of the people of England. 
Persecution of every kind invariably defeats its own object. When 
the strong, merely because they are strong, in the very wantonaess 
of conscious power, enaploy their strength against the weak, ^ and 
convert the authority with which they have been clothed for the 
benefit of a great community into an instrument of undisguised op- 
pression against an individual, the generous feelings of our nature 
are immediately awakened in behalf of the victim of injustice, and 
the public at once take him under their protection. Hence the very 
means which were taken to crush Mr. liuckingham, and to ruin for 
ever his prospects in life, at once marked him out as a person of 
consideration, and excited universal indignation against the petty 
tyrants who had attempted his destruction. His first introduc- 
tion to our notice, therefore, was by means of a passport signed 
and counter-signed, if we may so exj)ress ourselves, by his Indian 
persecutors. And since that time we have been rendered familiar with 
his name in a great variety of aspects j as an enterprising and intel- 
ligent traveller, who had indefatigably explored and ably described 
some of the most interesting countries on the face of the earth j as 
a sturdy claimant for justice and reparation, thundering at the gates 
of the India House, and disturbing the slumbers of the merchant 
princes of Leadenhall-iStrcetj as Uic triumphant defender of his 
literary reputation against the ungenerous and unmanly attack which 
had been made upon it by Mr. l^ankes ; as the parent of a whole 
generation of j)criodicals, political and literary ^ and, lastly, as the 
preacher of a general crusade against the East India Company’s 
monopoly. We confess, therefore, that we felt no ordinary degree 
of curiosity to see and hear a person who had made so much noise 
in the world, and connected his name with so many great interests, 
remarkable occurrences, and distinguished individuals; and that 
with exjioctations considerably excited, we repaired on Monday 
night to the Hopetoun Rooms, where it was announced that Mr. 
Buckingham would deliver the first of a short course of Lectures on 
the Eastern World. Nor were these expectations in any degree dis- 
appointed. 

Of the subject of tbe Lecture we shall speak presently. With 
regard to the Lecturer himself we must say that he appears to us 
admirably qualified for the task he lias undertaken. Full of the 
subject, on which he evidently possesses the most abundant infor- 
mation, he spoke from the printed heads of his lecture, which are 
exceedingly brief, with the greatest ease and fluency, and in a style 
of elocution equally sinqile, graceful, and unpretending, displayed 
a talent for communicating knowledge in a clear, vivid, interesting, 
and popular manner, far surpassing any thing of the kind we have 
lately witnessed. The best proof of this we can mention is the 
fact, that for nearly three hours he kept the attention of a numerous 
and most respectable audience so ri vetted by his graphic descrip* 
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tion» aild illustrative anecdotes, told frequently witli an archneaa 
and effect peculiarly frappant and felicitous, that, forgetting to take 
aD}c n0te of time, his auditors, at the conclusion, seemed actuated 
only by a feeling of regret that the lecture had so soon been brought 
to. a close. As a confear, indeed, Mr. Buckingham might almost 
rival some of his friends in the Desert, of whom he cherishes so 
many:pleasing recollections ; nor is it possible to conceive any thing 
more engaging than the style in which he brings before his audi- 
ence the scenes, the manners, the characters of the gorgeous East ; 
not in frigid description, but in full presentment, as it were, touch- 
ing our own imaginations by the happy power he possesses, and 
enabling us. almost to see what, in fact, he only after all describes. 
But never for one moment did he lose sight of his main object, 
namely, to demonstrate the expediency or rather the necessity of 
breaking up the Company’s monopoly, and opening a free trade 
with the East. To this almost all his numerous illustrations were 
skilfully made to converge j and many of the facts and circum- 
stances which he adduced in support of the measure he recom- 
mends, were uiKjucstionably calculated to make a deep impression 
upon the minds of his hearers. Beyond ail question, Mr. Buckingham 
is the most formidable enemy with whom the sovereign monoiM)- 
lists of Lcadenhall-Strccthave yet had to contend. Commercial or 
political reasonings and speculations, when read in the closet, make 
but a faint impression j and many will not even read them at all. 
But when truths of the very highest importance to the interests of 
tlie nation, are clothed in so fascinating a garb, and surrounded with 
so many accessary attractions, their force is immediate and irresis- 
tible. They sink deej) into the mind, and become at once, as it 
were, part and parcel of itself j while, in this way, the ignorant are 
informed, at the same time that the instructed and intelligent have 
their opinions confirmed, and the desire to reduce them into prac- 
tice stimulated and awakened. Hence, we anticipate the very 
greatest benefits to arise from tbe progress that Mr. Buckingham 
is now making through the kingdom, teaching and preaching anti- 
monopolist doctrines, in a style and manner so captivating and 
attractive. By this, in conjunction wiUi other means that have been 
employed, the mind of the country will be thoroughly awakened ; 
and, in due time, public opinion will ac(juirc a consistency and 
force sufficient to surmount every obstacle, and to overcome all 
opposition, founded on old errors, and anti-national interests. 

The subject of the first lecture was Egypt, its geography, climate, 
na^inerals, vegetables, animals, antiquities, chief towns, pojiulation, 
religion, manners, government, and commerce on all of which 
Mr. Buckingham discoursed with the ease, clearness, and fluency of 
a man thoroughly conversant with his subject in all its details. To 
persons who have made the ancient and present state of this country 
a study, indeed, the' lecture coumunicated little or nothing that was 
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not as familiar as household words : but as the number of those 
who have devoted themselves to such inquiries is extremely limited, 
the various topics discussed must have been equally novel and 
attractive to the great majority of the audience. The geographical 
description was peculiarly excellent ; and the same thing may be 
said generally respecting the colossal antiquities of that wonderful 
country — of which, Mr. Jluckingham succeeded in imparting a 
juster and more adequate conception than any other traveller has 
ever yet been able to convey. This he effected by familiar compa- 
risons and contrasts, and by placing, as it were, in juxta- position 
with the gigantic monuments of Egypt the pigmy structures which 
have been reared in other countries, and particularly in our own. 
What, for example, could possibly convey a more striking idea of 
the magnitude of the great temple of Carnac, than telling the audi- 
ence that St. Paul’s, London, might be contained within its portico, 
and still leave a very considerable surrounding space unoccupied ? 
The description of the Sphynx and the Memnon was ecjiially gra- 
phic and striking ; and, indeed, the whole lecture was in the highest 
degree interesting, even to those who had most attentively and labo- 
riously studied the subject. 

Tt may easily be supposed, however, that Mr. Buckingham could 
scarcely discourse for three hours on Egypt without touching on 
some debateahle points, and delivering some questionable oj)inions. 
The first of these which W'e shall notice was a statement, that ac- 
cording to the best information which had been received, the l^ahr- 
cl-Abia, or western branch of the Nile, is the long sought for 
Niger, or Nile of the Negroes. INIr. Buckingham did not inform 
us how he had arrived at this conclusion, which is in fact that which 
Mr. Barrow had been all along labouring to enforce through the 
medium of the Quarterly Review ; and it is perfectly possible that 
he may possess some information to which we arc still strangers. 
But, in the present state of our knowledge, we think we could prove 
the negative of the pro])osition, and show that, wherever the outlet 
of this mysterious river may be, it is not by the White River, or 
western branch of the Nile of Egypt. Next, we cannot but think 
that Mr. Buckingham has inconsiderately adopted Denon’s theory, 
founded on the experiments of Halley, to account for the absence of 
rain in Egypt, and the periodic overflowings of the Nile. The 
etesian winds unquestionably blow in the direction he describes j but 
how these winds can carry from the Mediterranean to the Moun- 
tains of the Moon successive strata or volumes of atmospherical air, 
charged with moisture, and of course superficially heavier than the 
dry strata on which they arc supposed to float, we are utterly unable 
to conjecture. Nor is this all. According to Mr. Buckingham 
these mountains are enveloped in perpetual rain. But if the fact bo 
so, how comes it that the overflowing of the Nile is only periodical ; 
or, in other words, how comes that river to overflow at all ? On 
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the subject of antiquities, too, we differ in some jwiints, from Mr. 
liuckinglmin ; especially as to the purpose for which the pyramids 
were destined. He conceives them to have been merely royal 
sepulchres. Now this appears to us extremely doubtful on many 
accounts, and on none more than this, that in a sarcophagus 
in one of the chambers, bones were found, which, on examina- 
tion, proved to be those of a cow j a circumstance which seems, 
to show that their destination was of a religious nature, and that 
these stupendous structures had some connection with the super- 
stition which prevailed in Egypt at the time when they were 
erected. In after times it is quite possible that they may have 
been used as sepulchres ; but that the purpose of their original 
erection was different, seems evident from a variety of circum- 
stances which we have neither time nor space at present to enume- 
rate. Finally, Mr. Buckingham committed an error in describing 
Diospnlis Mnqna (Thebes) as ^Tho city of the Clods.” Diospolis 
is a literal Greek translation of the Egyptian name of that wonder of 
the ancient as well as the modern world, and which was T^b-Amun, 
‘‘ the city of Amon,” who was considered identical with the Jupiter 
of the Greeks. In fact, the latter had fre(iuently both epithets 
applied to him at once. 

On Tuesday Mr. Buckingham gave a view of Arabia, under the 
same classification of heads with Egypt; and, last n'ght the sub- 
ject of lecture was Fale.stinc, which he rendered intensely interesting 
from the scriptural illustrations with which it was accompanied. 
But we shall defer for the present making any observations either 
on these lectures or on the countries described ; especially as we 
shall have another opportunity of discussing the main (jucstion to 
which all these prelections are devoted. 

{From * The Edinburgh Evening Courant, July IG.) 

On Monday night, this celebrated traveller commenced his 
Lectures in the Hopetoun Rooms, on the manners, antiejuities, and 
policy of the Eastern countries. The company was numerous and 
genteel.; and for the two hours during which his discourse con- 
tinued, he was listened to, as he deserved to be, with the most pro- 
found attention. He has since delivered two other lectures which 
have not been less favourably received. Mr. Buckingham, we 
believe, is the only traveller who ever resorted to this method of 
communicating the result of his observations verbally to the public, 
in place of publishing them in a printed volume ; and every one 
must at once see how greatly these viva voce communications must 
excel in vivacity and interest any written composition, whatever be 
its merits, especially where the person who makes this experiment 
is so eminently qualified to give it effect as Mr. Buckingham 
appears to be. As a lecturer his merits are very great. His elo- 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 22. z 
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cution ia easy j bis manner quite natural and agreeable ^ and he 
seems to carry on his discourse without the aid of any written 
notes. He lias indeed all the ease, readiness, and alacrity of a 
linished speaker, and so simple and familiar is his style, that in 
place of a jiublic audience we might suppose him to be addressing 
an account of his adventures to a circle of his private friends. He 
has none of that ease, however, which degenerates into careless- 
ness 3 and he never approaches to any thing like tameness. On 
the contrary, though he is obliged, in consequence of his limited 
stay in this city, to protract his lecture for two, and sometimes 
nearly three hours, he never flags for a moment, but seems to 
gather new vigour, as he enters more deeply into his subject 3 and 
goes on, to the last, fluent, animated, and impressive. Yet he does 
not evince any anxiety to shine 3 his sole object seems to be, to 
convey instruction to his audience 5 to tell them what they did not 
know before, and to tell it in the easiest and briefest manner. His 
style is accordingly simple. He does not go out of his way for 
flowery descriptions or embellishments of any sort, but seems to 
rely entirely for his success on the sterling value of the information 
which he communicutes, and which is only a portion of that larger 
store which he has collected in the course of his travels. His 
acquaintance with those eastern countries which form the subject of 
his discourses, seems to be most perfect 3 we were particularly 
struck with the mastery which he displayed over every part of his 
subject; with the fulness, the freshness, the vivacity of his sketches; 
the force of his illustrations; the prodigality of his details 3 and the 
skill with which he disposed and arranged to the best advantage, 
his extensive information. There are many travellers ingenious 
and well informed, who have perfectly accurate and just notions of 
all that they have cither seen or heard, but who yet fail ft) give any 
distinct or vivid imjtressious of interesting objects ; who set the 
mind afloat, ns it were, among vague and general ideas, and there 
leave it, ]\Ir. Buckingham is quite the reverse of this. Whatever 
be the matter on which he is discoursing, whether it be any point 
of local usage or manners, any interesting relic of antiquity, or any 
question of antiquarian research, he is sure to make it clear before 
he has done with it, and to bring it home to the standard of our 
ordinary ideas, by some ready and familiar illustration. He does 
not seem to be much given to ingenious or doubtful speculations ; 
yet he misses no opportunity of illustrating the manners and policy 
of the Eastern countries ; and, without being a theorist, he is fre- 
quently very successful in tracing particular facts to the general 
state of manners, in striking out an unexpected light, where the 
mere antiquarian would grope in darkness, and in thus bringing out 
the rationale of many ancient customs, by reasonings that display 
at once his research and his judgment. 

With regard to the East India Company’s charter, on which it is 
Mr. Buckingham’s object to treat in his last lecture, this is a 
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question which leads to a wide field of speculation, involving many 
complex considerations, into which we do not mean to enter. But 
his merits as a lecturer, which we willingly allow, and which seem 
to be acknowledged in the reception he has met wiLli, are indepen- 
dent altogether of his views on those disputed points. Hi*, lectures 
have certainly given, as far as they have gone, general satisfaction j 
and most of his hearers are, we believe, impressed with the ability 
which he displays in condensing within so small a compass so much 
entertaining and useful knowledge. 

Lecture First. 

We can scarcely give an outline of this lecture, which embraced 
so great a variety of interesting subjects. Mr. Buckingham began 
with explaining that Egypt was in a manner formed by the Nile. 
It was that strip of fertile land which extended along its hanks ; 
and it was in length 6*35 mdes, and in breadth only nine miles at 
its broadest part; and in some parts was so narrow, that one 
person calling to another could be he.ird from one side of the 
country to the other. Of Egypt, the Nile is the most important 
feature. The source of this river is unknown, as it is now certain 
that Bruce only went to the fountain-head of the minor branch, 
leaving the larger stream, the Bahr-el-Abia, unexplored. It is a 
remarkable peculiarity of the Nile, that it runs for about KKK) 
miles of its course through a sandy desert, without receiving one 
single tributary stream. It is subject, however, to a iieriodical 
overflow, deriving its supplies of moisture from the gr.'ht belt of 
high land called the Mountains of the Moon, which run across the 
African continent near the line. The Mediterranean, it is well 
known, has currents constantly flowing into it from the Straits of 
(libraltar, also through the Bosphorus and the Hellespont. It 
receives, besides, a variety of other streams ; and there is no oiiUet 
for this past supply of moisture. It is accordingly drawn olf by 
evaporation : and the mists which are exhaled by the heat, and 
which frequently obscure the Egyptian sky, and operate as a kind 
of screen from the solar rays, arc carried, by the Etesian winds, 
over the flat country, without any interruption, until they arc 
arrested by the mountains of Central Africa, and being condensed, 
deluge that country with almost perpetual rains, which, replenishing 
all the tributary branches of the Nile, cause an overflow of the 
lower stream in Egypt. This rise in the Nile commences in .Iiine; 
and the land depending entirely foi; its fertility on this inundation, 
it is looked to by the people with corresponding anxiety ; and as in 
this country our inquiries are directed to the state of the weather, 
with a view to the produce of the year, in Egypt the rise of the 
Nile occupies the same place in the public estimation ; and the 
inquiry is not what sort of weather it is, but how high has the Nile 
riseq, . The height of the inundation is marked by the Nilometer ; 
nnd in order to prevent all speculations on the subject, it is regu*. 

7 . 2 
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larly notified by a public crier tbrougl] the streets of Cairo, in place 
of being, as it would be in this country, inserted in the newspapers, 
along with the price of stocks, and markets of every description. 

Egypt, considering its latitude, has not an extremely hot climate; 
the thermometer in summer seldom rises above ninety-five; there 
is no rain j and on this subject Mr. Buckingham mentioned, that 
he once met an Arab who had no conception of what rain could be. 
He was told that it was water which fell in drops from the sky, and 
in such ([uantities as to swell the rivers and to irrigate the whole 
country. He replied, that he could easily conceive, that when a 
stone was thrown into the water, it raised drops which again 
descended ; but that rain could come down of itself from the sky, 
was what he would not believe ; and though repeatedly assured of 
the fact, it appeared evident that he considered the whole to be a 
mere joke. Another illuhtration of this fact was also mentioned by 
Mr. Buckingham. He was one day surveying an ancient and 
magnificent temple, which had been left by the artist in an un- 
finished slate ; and in different parts figures were finished in relief, 
while in other parts the design liad been merely marked out in red 
ochre, to be afterwards chiselled out on the stone. Now, this 
marking must have remained there about .SOCK) years, although by 
wetting his finger and drawing it across it, Mr. Buckingham en- 
tirely erased it ; which seems clearly to prove that during all this 
period no rain could have fallen. 

In the account given of the productions of Egypt and the ani- 
mals, there was nothing new or remarkable, except that the cotton 
which was formerly raised in that country from bad seed, has been 
greatly improved by the present I’acha, who was at the pains to 
procure the bc'^t seed from Brazil. This being planted in Egypt 
prospered greatly in the fertile soil; insomuch that Egyptian cotton 
which was formerly worth little or nothing in the European mar- 
kets, is now preferred, except to ^ome peculiar sorts of American 
cotton. The crocodile, contrary to the general supposition, Mr. 
Buckingham described to be a harmless, and a timid animal ; and 
mentioned that he had often seen them running about among 
women and children, and exciting not the smallest terror — to the 
hyena he also gave the same character of timidity. The pigeon he 
described to be in such numbers that they darkened the air ; and 
the sturgeon in the rivers was in such abundance, that they had 
only to let down a basket, which when drawn up was full of 
them. 

On the antiquities Mr. Buckingham dwelt at great length ; and 
much to the entertainment and instruction of his audience. Of the 
vast progress which the ancient Egyptians had made in the arts, 
he gave a very striking account ; and of their great works, far 
surpassing what has ever been since executed by any age or nation. 
Mr. Buckingham ascended to the top of the Pyramids, which is 
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about 750 feet along the inclined plane, and about 600 feet in per- 
pendicular height ; and as the steps by which the ascent is made 
are some of them six feet in height, and but narrow at the bottom, 
he describes this ascent, and still more the descent, as one of the 
most frightful attempts in which he ever was engaged; there being 
no railing to take hold of ; and the least stumble or false step, to a 
certainty precipitating the traveller over the tremendous height. 
Those pyramids, in the opinion of Mr. Buckingham, which he sup- 
ported on very rational grounds, were places of sepulchre, the 
ancient Egyptians being extremely anxious, from their superstitious 
creed, to preserve the dead body from violation or decay. Of the 
other catacombs he also gave a singular account. The practice in 
ancient Egypt was to inter the dead in a large square pit. They 
were all packed in ap erect posture, like a regiment of soldiers, as 
close as possible ; and when the bottom of the |)it was covered, 
other bodies, all embalmed, were placed above them — and so on 
until the whole was filled up. The modern Egyptians do not, how- 
ever, participate in this superstition, for it is now the practice to 
dig up these mummies, to be used without ceremony for the base 
purpose of fuel ; the resinous ([ualily of the stulf in which they are 
preserved fitting them for this. In this way it is not unusual to 
see one or two Arabs digging up these, and carrying them away as 
coolly on their shoulders a^ the porters here carry their burdens of 
coals ; and a modern Egyptian housewife, when her coal-hole is 
empty, immediately sends for some of the Arabs, who bring in a 
new supply of these embalmed bodies, which are hewed down 
without ceremony, and used in the kitchen as an article of fuel. 

Of the splendid remains of the ancient city of Thebes, Mr. 
liuckingham gave an interesting account. One temple which he 
mentioned had an ajiproach to it two miles in length, and on each 
side the whole way w.is one continued line of sphynxes. 'I'he tem- 
ple was on a scale of vast extent and grandeur. The portico had 
136 pillars of large dimensions, and was so large that it would have 
contained within it fSt. l*aufs Church, and sullicicnt space would 
still have remained to have allowed access all around it. jMr. ' 
Buckingham also saw and examined minutely the celebrated figure 
of Memnon. lie stood by the foot, which was so large that he 
could not see over it without standing on tijjtoe ; and, ea' pede 
Herculem, from this we may estimate the size of the liguie, which 
Mr. Buckingham stated to be E2() feet in height, and cut of one 
single stone, which, in order to have been set up in its place, must 
have been moved at least 200 miles. A curious ([uestion here 
occurs, namely, by what process of mechanical power known to 
this ancient people, such a mass could have been moved to so great 
a distance. 

Lecture Second. 

Mr. Buckingham’s second lecture related chiefly to Arabia. He 
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previously recapitulated, however, or more fully explained, several 
points which he had touched on rather lightly in his first lecture. He 
dwelt at some length, and with considerable animatidn, on the 
policy of the present Pacha in relieving the Egyptian trade from 
the shackles of monopoly, and in encouraging the colonization in 
the country of foreign wealth, talent, and integrity. The conse> 
quences of this policy, Mr. Buckingham described as being emi- 
nently beneficial j the inhabitants of Alexandria had, in consequence, 
increased from 5,(M)() to ‘^'0,000, and in place of one English com- 
mercial house, there are now about twenty in that city, and as 
many, or more, in (’airo. A visible improvement had also been 
brought about by the infusion of European morality into the habits 
and manners of the people, and a sort of public opinion had been 
formed by the union of this growing mercantile body, which had 
frequently controlled the government in some of its arbitrary mea- 
sures. Property was more secure — knowledge was increasing — 
and the great body of the community were become less bigotted to 
their Mahommedan superstition, and less intolerant to strangere. 

With regard to Arabia, Mr. Buckingham pointed out the usual 
geographical divisions- of the country, and contrasted it with Egypt, 
in this resj)ect, that, while Egypt was periodically inundated by the 
Nile, and owed its prosperity to that cause, Arabia had not one 
single stream which deserved the name of a river, being one 
continued tract of burning sands, with here and there scattered 
patches of verdure, like the spots on a leopard’s skin. The climate 
during the summer, is hotter than in any other part of the world, 
the thermometer being above 100 degrees; at 108 in the morn- 
ing, and rising to 110, 1‘20, and even to 1^5, in the coolest and 
shadiest parts. During the most ])art of the summer this is the 
temperature, and, owing to its being so ecjuablc, the country is 
subject to dead calms, which continue sometimes, without inter- 
ruption, for sixty days. When the temperature begins to vary, 
and the winds to resume their wonted activity, the country is visited 
by the Simoon, or hot blast of the desert, about which so much has 
been said. Mr. Buckingham experienced the effects of this hot 
and parching wind. He is not of opinion, as has been sometimes 
asserted, that it has any poisonous qualities. When it is suddenly 
inhaled, it may, in the same manner as a hot blast from an oven, 
cause faintishness or sickness, and even swooning ; but this is not 
to be ascribed to any quality but heat. The effect of these violent 
winds is, to raise up the line sand, with which the desert is in many 
parts covered, and to set it afloat all through the atmosphere, in 
such quantities, that Mr. Buckingham states it to be impossible to 
see for a few yards before you j if you were standing at the tail 
of a camel, its head would not be visible. On these occasions, all 
the animals, by instinct, lie down and bury their nostrils under the 
sand, to avoid the influence of this hot wind. In this situation, the 
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man generally lies down on the lee side of the animal, and in a 
short time the sand is blown up to the level of the camel, which 
has, of course, to rise and to lie down on a new foundation, in order 
to avoid being covered with sand. But, in many cases, from weari- 
ness, faintness, or sleepiness, occasioned by the great heat, and 
often from a feeling of despair, both the man and the animal lie 
still, and in twenty minutes they are buried under a load of sand, 
and there miserably perish in these inhospitable deserts. Arabia is 
bounded on the west by the Red Sea, which, so far from being 
muddy or red, as has been sometimes asserted, Mr. Buckingham 
describes as being the most pellucid water he ever met with ; in 
proof of which he mentioned, that while in our seas it is scarcely 
possible ever to sec an object beyond the depth of two fathoms, 
and even in other seas, as on the Bahama Bank, in the AVest Indies, 
it was reckoned very clear water, when the bottom could be seen 
at five fathoms j in the Red Sea, he read distinctly the name of 
the ship on the anchor, at the depth of twenty-live fathoms. The 
only fruit of the desert is the date, which supplies the Arabs with 
their scanty food. Coffee is produced in the vicinity of Mocha, 
and it is justly held in the highest estimation all over the globe j 
at the same time, the soil of Bengal is e(|ually capjiblc of producing 
it in the same perfection, and here he could not helj) mentioning an 
anecdote on this subject. At the time that the insurrection took 
place at Manilla, when the Native population rose upon and de- 
stroyed the Europeans, and when every white face was considered 
an enemy, two Frenchmen escaped from the general massacre, and 
came to Calcutta pennyless, and glad to dy for their lives. Having 
seen Mr. Buckingham’s Journal, they itniuired for him, and laid 
before him their deplorable case. He impiired, what he could do 
for them:' what they were capable of? They replied, that they 
were skilled in nothing but the cultivation of coffee, which, they 
understood, they would not be allowed to prosecute here. Mr. 
Buckingham replied, if they had been Englishmen, they would not 
have been allowed 5 hut because they were Frenchmen and foreign- 
ers, they would be allowed the ])rivileges whi( h were withheld from 
Englishmen. The [joor men thought at lirst that he was mocking 
them in their misery j they could not believe in such an anonialy, 
as that any government would allow to foreigners what was refused 
to natives j and it was not until the fact was confirmed by many 
other persons, that they could be persuaded of it. 8uch being the 
case, however, that foreigners but not Englishmen arc allowed to 
settle in India, a sum of r>,OOt)/. was subscribed for the french re- 
fugees, a coffee plantation was begun, from which as excellent coflfee 
is now produced as any to be found in Mocha. 

It is singular that no inhabitant of Mocha will taste coffee, and 
any one who would drink it would be thought by the inhabitants to 
bo a perfect fool. Their beverage is an infusion from the outer 
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rind of the berry, which JVfr. Buckingham describes as having the 
most nauseous and bitter taste that can be imagined, and he com- 
pared it to a strong dose of senna. As another extraordinary in- 
stance of this diversity of taste, Mr. Buckingham told a lively 
story of an Abyssinian princess, a renowned beauty, who sailed in 
the same ship with him and a medical friend, but of whom it was 
impossible to obtain even a glimpse. This lady, however, hap- 
pened to be taken ill, when recourse was had to European skill. 
But still Mr. B. and his friend were positively denied all access to 
her 'j at last, however, they were allowed to see her, when the re- 
putation of her beauty was fully confirmed. As the lady was not 
remarkably ill, they prescribed for her a dish of tea, some of which 
they had with them of the finest quality, such as is never seen here, 
and which, for flavour and aroma, is unrivalled, being only sent in 
presents from China to some of the distinguished servants of the 
East India Company. The lady, after much persuasion, was pre- 
vailed on to take it, when she spit it all out of her mouth, expressed 
the most violent disgust, and afTirmed that the Europeans had con- 
spired to poison her. 

Of the animals, the camels and the dromedary, Mr. Bucking- 
ham gave the usual account, enlivened, however, by such details as 
an eye-witness only can give. Bcspccting the Arabian horse, he 
mentioned that, though it excelled in all the fine qualities for which 
that animal is prized, that is, in swiftness and in docility of temper j 
and though it is the source of all the excellence which is to be 
found in the European breed, it is very roughly treated, and but 
scantily fed. It never tastes corn of any sort, neither meal nor 
grass, but is usually fed on camel’s milk, prepared for it, or browses 
on such stinted shrubs as the desert produces ^ it never lies down 
from the time of its birth to the time of its death, except when 
sick ■, and is allowed to stand at the tent door of the Arab, after 
enduring the heat of the day, uncovered during the cold of night, as 
the Arabs would think a man mad who would put any sort of cloth 
over a horsey yet this animal, so little cared for, will perform, for 
successive days, a journey of fifty miles j and farther, it appears that 
from this rough treatment and scanty fare, its strength is derived, 
for when it is brought to India, fed richer on herbage, and protected 
from the weather, it loses its strength, and in place of fifty miles, 
it will not go thirty miles for successive days j and it is a general 
remark, that in all those countries which abound in rich and luxu- 
riant herbage, the indigenous horse is never so fine an animal as 
where it is more poorly fed. 

The locust is also found in Arabia, although Mr. Buckinghatn 
thinks that it is a native of Africa, and that it is blown from that 
country into Arabia, out of- its natural course, by the winds. The 
account given in Scripture of the ravages of this insect, when it is 
said, that before them was the garden of Eden, and behind a 
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desert,” is verified by experience. Tfiey li^ht upon the country in 
a cloud which darkens the air, and they leave nothing green behind 
them. They are sometimes blown by the winds into the ocean, 
where they are drowned 3 and Mr. Buckingham mentioned, that 
when he was sailing in the Red Sea, we believe at the rate of 
seven or eight knots an hour, the ship’s way was suddenly stopt, 
and she did not go on at the rate of more than four, 'fhe water 
was at the same time darkened for many miles by a brown sub- 
stance, which many thought was oil from some shipwrecked vessels. 
Jbit when they took up some of this substance they perceived that 
it was a cloud of locusts, which had perished in the water. They 
found the mass to be twenty feet deep 3 at the bottom the locusts 
were perfect, but at the top, and a good way down, they were greatly 
decomposed. 

Mr. Buckingham gave an interesting account of the Arabs, 

, among whom he dwelt for a considcralde time, lie described them 
as kind, hospitable, and just, and not at all addicted to that ferocity 
and pillage which we are accustomed to consider a part of the Arab 
character. The plunder of the caravans would never take place 
were their owners to pay them a small contribulion for the privilege 
of pa.ssing through their country, and ot sharing in their herbage, 
in their scanty sup[)ly of water, and in their other j)rnduce. But 
these trading sti angers come into the country more powerful than 
the inhabitants,- they carry olf all its produce, leaving the native 
])opulation, without any remorse, to starve) and it is because the 
Arabs exact payment from these intruders, and because they refuse 
them a moderate compensation for what they receive, tluit they 
attack the caravans, cut olf the stragglers, and carry olF what they 
consider a just recompense for the supplies which the country fur- 
nishes, and for which all payment is refused. I he Arabs are the 
most abstemious people on earth. They only take one meal a-day, 
and that after sun-set. The more luxurious of them drink a single 
cup of coffee, without either milk or sugar, in the morning, and 
taste nothing more until night, when they make a simple repast on 
a few dates. 4 hey arc, nevertheless, remarkably healthy. An Arab 
is never known to be sick, and they gcneially live to a very great 
age 3 yet they have no such thing as a physician among them. 

In describing the different towns of Arabia, Air. Buckingham 
dwelt at length on the importance of AIccca, as being so admirably 
fitted for a great commercial depAt of ICuropean gijods. This 
place, it is well known, is the noted resort of pilgrims, from 
all parts of the Alahommedan world 3 it is the centre point where 
they all meet. A pilgrimage to Alecca is reckoned indispen- 
sable in a pious Alahometaii, and here an immense concourse 
of persons, to the number annually of more than 100,000 meet 
from Constantinople, from all parts of India, from Japan, from 
Java, from all the isles of the Eastern Archipelago 3 from 
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Timbuctoo, and all parts of the interior of Africa. Now, 
Mr. Buckingham concludes, that as many of these pilgritDs 
come for trade as well as for religion, they must bring something 
there, and take away an equivalent in return. He suggests, therte- 
fore, that if the warehouses of Birmingham or Manchester could 
be only emptied in this great centre of intercourse, that the pilgrims 
would each carry away to their respective places of abode, some 
commodity of British manufacture, which is far superior, in cheap- 
ness and excellence, to any thing that could be found in their own 
country. Thus they would act as so many radii from the centre of 
a circle, and would carry over all the parts of the Eastern world 
samples of British goods, for which they would soon spread a taste, 
and excite a demand. This would be a beginning ^ and the next 
step would be the establishment of a commercial house at Mecca, 
to which British goods could be consigned, when there is little 
doubt that a great increase of trade would be the consequence, and 
British manufoctures would make their way where they never had 
been before heard of. In adverting to the humanizing influence of 
trade in softening the prejudices, and refining the manners of bar- 
barous countries, Mr. Buckingham mentioned a curious anecdote 
of a Mahometan, a native of Fez, who had visited Gibraltar, whom 
he met in a voyage in the Red 8ea, where he (Mr. B.) was dis- 
guised as a follower of Mahomet, speaking their language, wearing 
the dress, and having a long beard, three years old. This person, 
though a zealous disciple of the Prophet, was liberal in ideas, and 
had no objection to a little free discussion. Mr. Buckingham began 
the conversation, by asking him whether he thought the fast of 
Ramadan, which is not like our fast in Lent, that freely admits an 
indulgence in many rare luxuries, such as salmon and turbot, &c., 
with lobster-sauce, but a strict fast from sun-rise to sun-set, during 
which the A'orshippers eat nothing, nor so much as smoke a pipe. 
Mr. B. asked him if he thought this fast indispensable to the Ma- 
hommedan rciigion ; he replied that he did. Then, said Mr. B., 
the Prophet could not have intended his religion to have been uni- 
versal all over the world. Why so ? said the young man. Because, 
said Mr. B., there are certain parts of the world where it would be 
impossible to observe it, for the sun does not set for six months. 
The young man stared, and was incredulous j but Mr. B., con- 
structing a globe, demonstrated the fact in such a manner as left - 
him in no doubt, when he freely admitted that the Prophet could 
not have been aware of this fact, or he would not have promulgated 
his creed ■, and from that moment, the spirit of inejuiry being set 
afloat, his faith was much shaken j and in place of making the 
pilgrimage of Mecca, which was his first intention, he sneered at 
the idea, and after transacting his business at some of the towns in 
the Red Sea, he returned to his own country, with impressions very 
diflerent from those with which he had left it j and Mr. Bucking- 
ham mentioned this foct to shew how inevitably the free intfercourse 
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of ttade tended to pave the way for the accomplishment of higher 
than even commercial objects, how it tended to break down super- 
stitious pr^udices, and to diffuse other and better notions in thek* 
stead. 

Mr. Buckingham concluded his third lecture last night to a 
more crowded audience than he has ever had. Not being pre- 
viously known in this city, he was not so numerously attciided at 
tirst as might . have been expected ; but as his merits become 
known, a greater interest is excited, and we have little doubt that 
his hearers will still increase. The room last night was quite 
crowded, and it was with difficulty that seats could be procured. 
His discourse on Palestine, Syria, &c., was, like all the others, 
equally amusing and instructive.’ 

From * The Edinburgh Observer^' July 17. 

We noticed briefly, on Tuesday, the commencement of this gen- 
tleman’s lectures on the Eastern World. Since then we have been 
twice to hear him ; and, on the whole, have derived a very consi- 
derable degree of pleasure from his labours. Mr. Buckingham’s 
name has, for several years past, been of note in the literary cir- 
cles 3 he is, perhaps, the greatest traveller, as a meter of miles, alive 
at this moment 3 and to crown all, the stout battle he has fought 
with the East India Comt)any, has given him somewhat the charac- 
ter of a political martyr. Before saying any tiling of his lectures, 
we shall abridge, for the information of our distant readers, the 
sketch of his life, travels, and political and literary labours, which is 
npw in circulation among his auditors at the Hopetoun Rooms. 
The reader, the better to understand his pilgrimages, would do well 
to peruse our abridgment with a good map of the world before him. 
At the early age of nine years, Mr. Buckingham embraced, with 
the most enthusiastic ardour, the maritime profession 3 and em- 
barked in one of his majesty’s packets for a foreign station. 
Before he completed his tenth year he wag captured, and, as a pri- 
soner of war, passed several months in confinement at Corunna, 
after which he was marched, with other companions in misfortunes, 
a distance of many hundred miles, barefoot, through Spain and Por- 
tugal, from Corunna to Lisbon. Subsequently he visited other 
countries in the same profession, and obtained a maritime command 
at the age of twenty-two. In this ca[)acity he performed several 
voyages the West Indies, the t.wo Americas, and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, including Gibraltar, Malta, the Greek Islands, and 
Smyrna in the Levant. In 1813, having resolved to abandon the 
sea, and settle as a merchant in Malta, he sailed from London for 
that island 3 but, on his arrival, found it devastated by the plague, 
in consequence of which his speculation tailed, and he proceeded 
to Alexandria, in Egypt, to look for fresh sources of enterprise. 
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Here he obtained the notice and attention of Muliommed Ali, the 
present ruler of that country, who had just begun to appreciate the 
fv:! vantage of encouraging the settlement of intelligent Europeans 
ill his territories. With Mahommed Ali he spent a very con- 
siderable portion of his time instructing and explaining, vvjth 
the assistance of a set of Arrowsrnith’s charts, the relative posi- 
tions and productions of various countries. From Alexandria 
he proceeded to Cairo ; and from thence ascended the Nile 
into Nubia, beyond the cataracts, where almost total blindness, 
arising from a long and severe ophthalmia, prevented him from 
penetrating farther. On his descent, he halted at Kench, and 
crossed the desert to Kosseir, on the shores of the Red Sea, in 
the course of which journey he encountered a body of mutinous 
soldiery of the Egyptian army, returning, in a state of revolt, from 
Kosseir, by whom he was stripped, plundered, and left nearly naked 
on the barren wuste. Nevertheless, he succeeded in reaching 
Kosseir, from whence, finding it impossible to proceed farther in that 
direction, he retraced his steps back to Keneh, on the Nile. De- 
scending the Nile to Cairo, he from thence traversed the isthmus of 
fSuez, and visited every part of Lower J'lgypt, and the Delta, 
habited as an Egyptian, speaking the language, and mixing freely 
with the people of the country. At this period the English mer- 
chants resident in Egypt pioposed to him to undertake on their 
account a vo} agc to India, by way of the Red Sea — partly to ascer- 
tain the jiracticability of its coasting navigation by English ships, 
and* partly to learn whether the merchants of India were disposed 
to renew the commercial intercourse which formerly existed be- 
tween India and Egypt. He set out for Suez accordingly, with a 
vast caravan of pilgrims bound to IMccca, and proceeded from thence 
to .Icdda and Mocha, and ultimately to India. His mission to the 
Indian merchants was unsuccessful ^ and he then bethought himself 
of turning his attention to some maritime or mercantile speculation 
in India itself. In accordance with this desire, he was appointed 
to command a new frigate just launched at liombay for the Imaum 
of Muscat, an independent Arab Prince, who had commissioned her 
for a voyage to China. Scarcely however was he invested with 
this command, when the government of Rombay intimated to him, 
that having arrived at India without license or authority, he should 
ship himself forthwith for England. All his efforts to obtain a 
mitigation of this harsh, but legal degree, were unsuccessful. The 
authorities at Rombay admitted at once that’ he was an ^*intelligent 
man, and likely to prove a useful agent in that quarter 3 but the 
orders of the Court of Directors in England were too peremptory 
to be departed from. Mr. Ruckingham then returned to Egypt by 
a second voyage through the Red Sea 5 and, in the course of time, 
was again empowered by the Rritish merchants at Alexandria, to 
act as their envoy in a second commercial mission to Rombay, and 
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also as the Ambassador of Mahommed All. Previous tc» setting* 
out on this expedition be took care to proeiire from England the 
license necessary to qualify him to become a resident iti Hritish 
India. He left Alexandria, by ^ea, in the close of 1815, landed at 
Bairout* in Syria, proceeded by Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Jaffa, to 
Jerusalem j was compelled, by the disturbed state of the country, 
to traverse nearly the whole of Palestine, and the countries ean of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, the Ilauran, and the Deeapolis ; — 
reached Damascus 3 — passed several weeks in the agreeable and 
hospitable society of Lady Hester Stanhope ; — visited Baall)eek, 
Lebanon, Tri[)oli, Antioch, the Crontes, and AIej)j)o. From thence 
he proceeded into Mesopotamia; crossed the Euphrates at Bir ; 
visited Ortah, the Ur of the Chaldees, and Edessa of the (i reeks, 
near Haran, the birth-place of Abraham the Patiiarch ; journeyed 
to Diarbekr, or the Black City, in the heart of Asia Minor : from 
thence to Mardin on the mountains; and tlR\great Desert of Sinjar 
to Moosul on the Tigris; — inspected the ruins of Nineveh, Arbcla, 
(Ucsiphon, and .Seleiicia : made extensive researches on tlic ruins of 
Babylon, identified the Ilanging (Jardens and the Palace, and dis- 
covered a portion of the aneient wall ; ascended to the summit of 
the Tower of Ikibel, now still erect in the Plain of Shinaar, and at 
length reposed in (he celebrated city of Bagdad, on the banks of the 
Tigris. After a short stay there he proceeded into Persia, crossing 
the chain of Mount Zagros, and going by Kermanshah to Il.imadau, 
the ancient Kcbatana; Ispahan; the ruins of Persejxdis ; and by 
Shiraz and Shapoor to Bushire. At this jiort he embarked in an 
East India Company’s ship of war, bound on an expedition against 
the VV'’ahabees, the Arab l*irates of the Persian (lulf : visited their 
Port at llas-cl-Khyma ; went on shore with the commodore of I he 
squadron, and acted as his Arabian Interpreter; assisted afterwards 
in the bombardment of the town, and tinally reached Bombay at 
the end of 181(7, having been nearly twelve months in pei forming 
this long and perilous journey. 'J'he issue of his second mission 
to Bombay was not more successful in bringing about the wished-for 
trade between India and Egypt than Ids first; but he resumed the 
command of the Imaum of Muscat’s frigate, in which he sailed for 
the Persian Gulf; and after visiting Muscat and Bussorali, returned, 
with a successful result, to Bombay. From hence lie jiroceeded 
down the coast of Malabar, touching at Tillicherry, Calicut, 
Mahee, and Cochin ; Colombo and Point de Gaile, in ( cylon ; up 
the coast of Caromadel, touching al Covelong, Madras, and Bimli- 
patam ; and at length reached Calcutta in June, 1818. Here he 
found orders from the Imaum directing the frigate, to proceed to 
the coast of Zanzibar, in Africa; to give convoy to several vessels 
there engaged in procuring slaves, a service which he declined, and 
by doing so resigned his command. Having met with much atten- 
tion from people of distinction in India, he yielded to their solicita- 
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tions, and agreed to undertake the editorship of a public journal in 
Calcutta. In three years he brought this paper to produce a net 
profit of 8000f. per annum. The Marquis of Hastings, who was 
then Governor-General, cordially approved of the independent man- 
ner in which the Calcutta Journal” was conducted, but the more 
bigotted adherents of the Company’s system regarded him with the 
utmost distrust, and spared no efforts to procure his arbitrary ba- 
nishment from India. The Marquis, however, scorned to do an 
oppressive act, and while he remained at the head of affairs, Mr. 
Buckingham found that he had a shield between him and the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power ^ but no sooner had Lord Hastings quitted 
India, than his temporary locum, tenens, Mr. Adam, made no secret 
of his intention to banish the editor of the obnoxious Journal from 
India, as early as possible. This made Buckingham grow cir- 
cumspect;” but a Presbyterian minister. Dr. Bryce, whose name is 
not unknown in this country, having entered the lists against him 
as a political adversary, and received, as a reward for a very viru- 
lent attack on him, an oflice of some emolument under Govern- 
ment, of which we have also heard something in Scotland, Mr. 
Buckingham was induced to play olf a little wit against him and 
his patrons, and for that small fault he was instantly sent out of 
the country, and returned to England, with all his prospects blasted. 
Since then he has been one of the most Herculean labourers in the 
vineyard of literature. He has established several political journals, 
— and, filled with a spirit of hostility towards the East India Com- 
pany, which is identified with his existence, he has rendered all of 
them more or less subservient to the subversion of its power. He 
is now, we need scarcely state, making a circuit of the British isles, 
for the avowed purpose of preaching a crusade, if we may employ 
such a term, against the Leadenhall monopoly ; and to render his 
prelections palatable to all classes, he garnishes them with rich 
geographical descriptions of those Oriental lands which he wishes 
to redeem from moral and commercial barbarism. 

Having been thus particular in regard to the adventures of Mr. 
Buckingham, w'e shall now speak ot his appearance in our city. In 
his lectures on Arabia and Palestine, the two at which we were 
present, he stated very little that is not familiar to every intelligent 
reader ; but at the same time, what he did state was so happily ex- 
pressed and so agreeably illustnatcd by personal anecdotes, that we 
believe every body in the room was heartily sorry when he brought 
them to a close. We were in ptirticular greatly struck with his pic- 
ture of Damascus — than which nothing oral could be more graphic 
and enchanting ; and it recurred to us repeatedly, that were such 4* 
man to devote himself entirely to delineating the face of the earth by 
word of mouth, he would do more to advance geographical know- 
ledge than all the professors in Britain. It is Mr. Buckingham’s 
object to draw attention to the Eastern world, and of course he paints 
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the orient as strewn with paradises j but still, with the fbll persuasion 
that his pictures are in danger of being overcharged, we are not 
prepared to say that we detected any palpable exaggerations — or at 
least any that a lecturer might not legitimately employ. The 
knowledge that he had seen the towers and temples — traversed 
the deserts — bathed in the waters — slept in the groves — eat of the 
fruits— -and conversed with the people he described, added greatly 
to the effect of his details. Though he never lets slip a favourable 
opportunity of giving his old oppressors a kick, he does not employ 
any vituperative language against them, or in anywise intrude his 
own grievances into the subject. On the whole, we regard him as 
a very formidable enemy to the Company. He has undertaken to 
render it unpopular.) and with the undeniable facts that he can 
adduce, and the tide of public opinion setting strongly in his favour 
— for there is not one man in a hundred but is hostile to the further 
extension of the charter — he will do much to accomplish it. On 
Monday the attendance at his lectures was but thin ; on Tuesday it 
was rather better ; Wednesday and yesterday it was very good ; and 
doubtless, it will improve so much towards the conclusion of the 
course, that we shall not be surprised though he goes over the same 
ground again. We observe that, with a view to accommodate the 
increasing audiences, his lectures on India, which take place on 
Saturday and Monday, are to be delivered in the Great Room at 
the Waterloo Hotel, at one o’clock in the afternoon. 

From * The Edinburgh Literary Journal,' July 18. 

Mr. Buckingham’s lectures which commenced on Monday last, 
and have continued every evening during the week, appear to be 
exciting . much interest, and giving great satisfaction, in this city. 
We are, for our own part, heartily disposed to approve of the fa- 
vourable impression which he has made. We have heard him with 
no common degree of pleasure ) and consider ourselves called uj)on 
to declare, that we were never before in possession of such vivid 
and accurate notions of all that is remarkable in the countries he 
undertakes to describe, as those with which we have been supplied 
by him, Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Persia, have 
been successively delineated, with all their wonders, both of art and 
nature, in a manner which makes us now feel comparatively at 
hoipe upon these subjects. Numerous circumstances concur in re- 
commending Mr. Buckingham’s lectures to the public, viewing 
them merely in a literary and popular point of view, and altogether 
apart from the grand national question, with whicli, however, they 
are all more or less connected. In the first place, Mr. Buckingham 
ha? himself been in the countries of which he treats, and has seen 
with his own eyes every thing he describes. If he speaks of the 
Pyramids, he has stood on their top j if of the Nile, he has bathed 
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in its waters ^ if of Mecca, he has made the pilgrimage to the holy 
shrine ; if of Palmyra, he has been among its ruins. In the 
second place, information conveyed orally has a great ad- 
vantage over that which comes to iis through the medium of 
books. It is amazing how much the looks and gestures of the 
speaker contribute to give distinctness and graphic force to the 
picture he attempts to sketch. A book is the best substitute we 
can have for its author, but it is only a substitute. Mr. Buckingham 
is both the book and the author in one, and the effect })roduced is 
therefore doubled. In the third place, Mr. Buckingham’s manner 
is exceedingly prepossessing and agreeable. One sees at once that 
he is a gentleman, and entitled to respect as well as to attention. 
He is a man apparently fully past middle life, but hale and active, 
with an intelligent and pleasant expression of countenance, and with 
a modest but energetic and business-like mode of delivery, which 
effectually prevents the minds of his audience from wandering. In 
addition to all this, he is excellently skilled in the art of pleasing a 
popular assembly, by intermixing with his graver and more im- 
portant matter, a number of light and amusing stories. On the 
whole, we can safely say, that we know of no way in which a body 
of really substantial and useful knowledge, may be more easily and 
effectually attained than by attending a course of IMr. Buckingham’s 
lectures. So much does this seem to be also tlie oj)inion of the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh, that he has found it necessary to desert the 
Ilopctoun Rooms for the still larger hall in the Waterloo Hotel, 
where he is to lecture upon India, this day, and on Monday, at one 
o’clock. 'J'hese two lectures will not be purely commercial, but will 
embrace a great variety of interesting facts respecting the institu- 
tions of the country and the condition of the people, which are as 
deserving the attention of ladies and professional gentlemen, as of 
commercial men. 

(From * The EdinhurglL Observer,' July 2\.J 
Mr. Buckinciiam. — Yesterday this celebrated traveller con- 
cluded his course of Lectures on the Eastern AVorld, to the great 
regret, we venture to say, of every person who had the good taste 
to attend him. As wc anticipated, his audience gradually increased 
as he drew nearer and nearer to the grand topic to winch all his 
details, whether descriptive or argumentative, converged j and on 
Saturday and yesterday the great room in the Waterloo Tavern was 
crowded with several hundreds of the most intelligent and respect- 
able of our citizens, all intent to catch the winding-up of his pre- 
lections. The ladies suj}ported him staunchly all along j and, 
judging by their looks at least, we may safely assert that his advent 
has ereated quite a sensation, and completely annihilated in many a 
fair bosom the popularity of the gigantic monopoly which he strives 
to subvert. Our own favourable opinion of Mr. Buckingham, not 
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merely as a lecturer, but as a man of most extensive intelligence, 
has steadily progressed ever since we first hoard him speak j and 
we are now confirmed in the opinion, that there are few men in the 
IJritish islands equally qualified, and certainly none better, to expose 
the erroneous principles on which our vast territories in the East 
are governed \ and the imperious necessity of the people at home 
making a firm stand against the extension of a cliarter which mili- 
tates so monstrously against the improvement of eighty-five millions 
of the human race. It cannot be, we know, that Mr. Biiekingham 
is without a bias in the contest. No man could have battled so 
long and so obstinately with a very powerful enemy, without having 
his perception quickened by a spicing of vindictiveness towards his 
adversaries ; but wc must say, that so far as our judgment goes, he 
has to boast of a very large share of philanthropy, and that it is not 
easy to listen to his arguments withont feeling respect for the man, 
and aversion towards the system of moral and commercial bondage 
which he labours to overturn. 

On Saturday Mr. Buckingham described the geographical posi- 
tion of India, the peculiarities and general appearance of the country 
— its antiquities,- climate, animals, vegetables, minerals, population, 
and concluded with a brief notice of its government, and the 
religion and manners of its inhabitants. All these details were in- 
terspersed with anecdotes illustrative of the gross abuses Unit have 
been fostered by the Company, and the benclicial clfects that would 
result from a radical change in the government of thiit vast portion 
nf the British dominions. Yesterday he followed u[) the same sub- 
ject, touching on the vexatious disabilities under which Englishmen 
ill India labour; the powers held by the Company of licensing indi- 
viduals to reside there, and of recalling that license whenever they 
think proper ; the prohibiting of Englishmen from holding land in 
India; the stigmatation of commerce, in certain rases, as a crime ; 
the miserable condition of the Natives, and the practicability of 
greatly bettering that condition by agriculture and commerce ; th(‘ 
atrocity of permitting, for a political purpose, the immolation of 
widows on their husband’s funeral pyres ; and the still greater atro- 
city of drawing a revenue from the horrible rites celebrated at 
Juggernaut. ^ Had the Company, he insisted, avowedly set itself to 
bar the improvement of the human race, it could not have more 
effectually checked moral and commercial advancement, 'l liough 
India had been so long under European sway, it was still without 
roads, without canals, and, of course, without any of those facilities 
of intercourse, by means of mails, which every civilized nation 
enjoys. In conclusion, he alluded shortly to the trade with Cliina, . 
proving that it was made to pander grossly to individual avarice ; 
and that, to maintain it on its present tooting, and thereby prolong 
the Company’s existence, for on that single branch of revenue it 
confessedly depends, the people of the liritish islands were taxed in 
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the article of tea, to an extent almost exceeding credibility^ We 
do not pretend to do more than give the heads of this lecture ; in- 
deed no newspaper report could embrace it ; and knowing that Mr. 
Buckingham will soon tell the same truths — for truths we believe 
them to be — in other parts of the country, we also purposely ab- 
stained from giving an outline of any of his previous details. At 
the commencement of the course we thought him quiet and conver- 
sational 5 but yesterday he exhibited all the fervour and energy 
which give effect to the richest elotjuence, and, we hesitate not to 
say, left very few of his auditors unconvinced that he was advo- 
cating the abolition of a system no less injurious to the country in 
which it prevails, than discreditable to the country that pr 0 tect 3 .it. 

From ^ The Caleihmian Mercury,' July 23. 

Mr. Buckingham’s supplementary lecture on the East India Com- 
pany's Alonopoly, and the advantages which would result from 
throwing open the trade to India and China, was delivered in the 
Waterloo Great Boom on Monday last, to a numerous and highly 
respectable audience. It occupied nearly four hours in the delivery j 
but, from the interesting nature of the subject, the multiplicity of 
the details introduced, and the engaging qualities of the lecturer 
himself, whose talent for communicating knowledge in a clear, 
animated, and attractive form is really of a very Jiigh order indeed, 
the attention of the auditory was kept up, with unabated intensity to 
the last j and if wc may judge from our own feeling and observa- 
tion, the discourse might have been almost indefinitely j)rolongt’cl 
without producing any sensation of lassitude or of exhausti(m. The 
principal topics upon which Mr. Jiuckingham enlarged, with a 
fluency and outpouring truly wonderful, were — first, the history and 
constitution of the East India Coin})any, with the qualifications of 
Proprietors, and the graduated scale of duties assigned to the Di- 
rectors ] secondly, the practical effect of their mismanagement in 
the progressive increase of their debts, the unnatural interest they 
have in becoming more and more embarrassed, and their total neglect 
of the country over which their sway is extended } thirdly, the 
baneful influence of the Company’s rule in not only arresting the 
natural course of improvement, but in keeping it perfectly sta- 
tionary, and even causing it to retrograde : fourthly, the disabilities 
under which the English in India, not in the Company’s service, 
labour, in consequence of their liability to be banished without trial 
and without cause assigned, by the arbitrary fiat of the Governor in 
council } fifthly, the arguments against the settlement of English 
merchants in the interior of llindoostan, and the answers by which 
these arguments may be met j sixthly, the universal prevalence of 
a desire among the Natives to possess British manufactures of 
every description, and the obstacles at present opposed to the grati- 
fication of this desire beyond the three principal settlements or ports 
of IMadras, Calcutta, and Bombay, he. he. 
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Such is an outline or rather skeleton of this remarkable discourse, 
which ranged over almost every branch of a subject the most com- 
plicated and extensive that the mind of man can grapple withal, em- 
bracing the interests and improvement of a large proportion of the 
whole human race. In what we have to say at present, however, 
we shall not attempt — for the attempt would be preposterous — to 
follow so discursive apian, but, throwing general considerations and 
arguments as much as possible out of view', endeavour, by moans of 
facts and figures, to give our readers a correct idea of the main 
bearings of the question, in so far as relates to the opening of a free 
trade to the East. 

But we cannot enlarge farther upon the subject at present, hav- 
ing already greatly exceeded our limits. It is one of too great 
interest and magnitude, however, to be lost sight of, especially con- 
sidering the stimulus which has been given to the public mind by 
Mr. Buckingham’s very able and comprehensive lecture. . 'I he sub- 
ject of the trade to China wc also reserve for future consideration. 

From ^ The Glasgow Ih rahl,' July ‘23. 

On Monday, .the subject of Mr. Buckingham’s lecture was the 
constitution, policy, and government of the East India Company, 
and the condition of the population of Ilindoostan, and it was deli- 
vered to a more crow'dod audience than any that has yet attended 
him. He continued expatiating on tliis importiint subject with 
such varied powers of elocjucncc, argument and wit, tliat for the 
space of nearly four hours he euehaiiicd the attention of his hearers. 
Every new apjicarance which Mr. Buckingham makes confirms and 
increases the first impressions of his groat and original talents. On 
IMonday he surpassed all his former exertions. — He was animated 
apparently by the ))resencc of so large an audience ; and he rose at 
times to the highest tone of impassioned elocpience , while he 
enlivened the dry details of argument in a manner so extremely 
amusing and original, that we never before saw entertainment and 
instruction so happily combined. He was occasionly (juite drama- 
tic in his statements, and the delight of his audience, testified by 
frequent plaudits, seemed to react upon him, and to inspire him with 
new energy. He improved in fiuency and ardour, and presented 
every topic upon which he touched in a new and more striking 
aspect, by the force and vivacity of his delineations. 

From The Edinburgh Observer, Friday July 21. 

Mb. Buckinoham. — Last night this gentleman gave the first of 
three supplementary lectures on the Eastern AV Orld, to an audience 
consisting of upwjfrds 500 ladies and gentlemen, among whijin we 
noticed a great many individuals of the highest intelligence and 
respectability. Mr. Buckingham, while he touched on all the 
Countries wliich he had described in bis previous lectures, was 
careful to avoid repetition, his object in extending his course being 

2 A 2 
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rather to supply facts omitted, than to rivet those which he had 
before communicated. In this attempt he was exceedingly happy — ■ 
this lecture being fully more diversified, and richer in anecdote, than 
any of its predecessors. Mr. Buckingham’s stores of information 
regarding the East appear to be quite inexhaustible j and he opens 
them with a facility exclusively his own, and which makes us regret 
every time we hear him, the impossibility of doing justice, in a 
report, to a tythe of the topics which he illuminates. 


From ^ The FAinhurgh Evening Courant,' July ^5. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Buckingham delivered a Lecture in 
the large room in the Waterloo Hotel, the principal object of which 
was to supply what he had omitted in his former lectures on the 
Eastern countries. He likewise enlarged considerably on the Mono- 
poly question, and communicated additional information on that 
interesting subject. The audience was highly respectable, and 
every part of the room, including the gallery, was crowded. He 
lectured with unabated interest for the long space of three hours and 
a half. As usual, he became more animated as he proceeded, and 
delighted his audience by his eloquence, as well as by the playful 
and fascinating manner in which he narrated his personal adven- 
tures. We need scarcely add, that he was often interrupted by the 
applauses of his audience. 


The following are the towns in Scotland in which Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Lectures are now positively fixed, and on the dates annexed. 


1. Aberdeen, July 27 — 28 

2. Dundee, . 29 — 30 

3. Perth, , 31— * 1 

4. Glasgow, August 3 — 11 


5. Paisley, August 12 — 13 
C. Greenock, . 14 — 16 

7. Ayre, . 17—18 

8. Dumfries, . 19 — 21 


Monument to the late Ma. Adam. 

[Mr. Bcckinoham, to -whom the subjoined was sent duiing his stay in Edinburgh, can 
have no possible objection to the insertion of it in the pages of ‘ The Oriental Herald.’ 
When parents wiite Epitaphs for their deceased Children, Ciiticisni is disarmed but an 
Insciiptioii on the Tomb ot a Son placed there by the Fathei, although it may prove the 
atfeetloii which dictated the eulogy— can haidly be reg.iided as sufficient evidence to out- 
weigh the testimony of f.icts which no atlection can obliterate. Tf the Epitaphs of much 
greater invadeis of the libeilies of mankind than Mr. Ad.am, were to be consulted for then 
characters— the greatest tyrants that the world ever .saw, would pass for paragons of meekness 
and humanity.] 

Edinburgh, July 16, 1829, 

The annexed Epitaph was copied, this afteinoon, from a marble slab in the 
mausoleum of the Adanr family, situate in the south-west corner of the Qreyfriai.s 
Church-yard of this City. The Copier first saw it last summer, and intended, at 
that time, to send a copy for insertion in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ but neglected so 
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lo do. But now that Mr. Buckingham is in Edinburgh himself, he may have an 
opportunity of seeing, what is so much at variance with his own opinion of the 
merits of the person commemorated. 

JOHN ADAM, 

Eldest son of 

The T.ord Chief Commissioner, 
was born 4th May, 1779. 

In June, 1795, he sailed for Bengal, * 

In the civil service 
Of the East India Company. 

lie passed through vaiious oilices of gieat trust and labour. 

And m 1819, was placed in tlic supreme Council. 

The usual term of holding that station being completed. 

He was re-appomted, 

And from January to Augusi, 1823, he acted as Govcrnoi-(Jcncial, 

A period which icquircd decision, firmness and eneigy* 

Ills chaiacter and services have been extolled 
By the public voice of India. 

His extensive knowledge, his elevated views, 

,Ifis indefatigable /cal, his exemplaiy integrity, 

And the wisdom of his moasuies 
Have been publicly recorded by the Supreme Couit of llcngal, 

And by those who picsidc over the aflairs of India 
In England, 

III health, the eliect of climate, 
fatigue and anxiety, 

Compelled him in March, 1825, 
to embaik for England, 

His suiviving parent and his family expected lo have seen, 

In lipened manhood, what early youth had promised ; 

To have beheld liis benign countenani c ; 

To have enjo)cd bis enlightened discouiso , 

'fo have been soothed by his waim aflection , 

'J o have witnessed his active benevolence ; 
but 

He died on the 4th of June, 1825, 
on his voyage home. 

And his remains 
Were committed to the Ocean. 


This Stone 

la inscribed to his private virtues. 
His public services 
will be recorded in 
The History of Biitish India. 


But up by his lather m .Inly, 1827. 
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Wreck of the Cahn-Bkea Castle Indiaman. 

'i'liE following is an extract of a letter from one of the passengers, 
a lady, to her father in Edinburgh, dated the loth July : — ^ 

* The particulars of our wreck are, as nearly as I can remember, 
as follows : — We had been wind-bound off Portsmouth from the 1st 
to the 5th of thg mo!ith, when, about ten in the morning (Sunday) 
it sprung up a line fresh wind. All was bustle and life in a short 
time j the anchor was weighed, and sails set, and we should have 
been off (as the Bolton was) at the rate of six knots an hour, had it 

not been that one of the j)a.sscngers, a Mr. A , had not come on 

board, although he had orders to be so the night before j we waited 
about an hour and a half before he was seen coming from the shore, 
and it was not till one o’clock that he got on board. . We then set 
off; but in a very short time the wind changed, and we were then 
obliged to tack. I had always been a good sailor till this day ; for, 
though {it anchor, the motion wtis very great, and I had been in 

bed mostly all day. About live o’clock AV came down stairs, 

and had also lain down, and had said to me, that both he and Cap- 
tain y thought that Captain Barber Wiis keeping too near the 

land. 1 said that I thought several times I felt the ship as it were 
touching the ground. Just iit that moment the ship struck with 
such a tremendous crash, tluit it almost makes me shudder to 

think of it. W started up, and told me to put on my cloak, 

which I did, and also put some of my most valuable parcels into my 

bag, and left my cabin ; Captain JS made me go into theirs, 

beside his wife, who was much alarmed but composed. Except one 
woman, not a lady made the least noise, but said that they would do 
whatever was thought best. Perhaps we remained here about luilf 
an hour, during which time every third or fourth sea dashed the 
ship with such violence against the rocks, that every moment we 
thought WQ were gone. ATe then went up stairs to be ready to go 
off. but what did we not feel when we were told that no boat could 
come off, though we were not more than three rpiarters of a mile 
from land ; guns were Hred, but were of no use. The rudder broke 
with an awful noise ; the boat was let down to take the ladies, and 
swamped immediately 5 the sea washed in at one cuddy window, 
and ran out at the other; things of different kinds were thrown 
overboard; and every one did whirt they could to assist. The 
Captain never left the poop, but behaved with the utmost calmness 
and precision ; but the men had not known him long enough to be 
under much discipline; they were almost all boys, and did not know 
what to do. AVe had on board five ladies in all, and amongst 

the number a Miss F , and if it had not been* for this lady it is 

probable we must have remained all night. She ciime from the 
Isle of VV^ight, and her friends, seeing the ship, had gone to the 
Kevenue Officer and insisted upon him doing his duty, and at least 
attempting to get to the ship, which he did, and providentially 
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reached it in time to get the ladies on shore tliat night. We were 
let down into the boat })artly by help of hand and partly by ropes, 
the sea running so high that it was with the greatest diflieulty that 
^we could get into it. I was the last, and the men would hardly take 

toe in j but to part from my W , at such a time, was truly 

dreadful; he gave me some money, and kissed me upon deck, 
and at that moment neither of us knew that w'e should see each 
other again in this world. We were made to sit down in the bottom 
of the boat amongst the wet, and the sea washing over us very 
much. I think we must have been about half an hour in this state. 

1 had only two dressing gowns on, and my cloak and bonnet, but 
the people were kind to us, and took us to a farm house called 
Alotteston, about eight miles from Newport, but here, after a little, 

my agony began. W did not follow; night closed in, in utter 

darkness, the wind blew with such violence, that when they lired the 
guns wc did not hear them, though not a )Jiile from the shore. 

\V says it was terrible when the masts were cut down; and 

lor some time the ship looked like a bridge, rising up in the middle, 
and that he expected every moment to sec it break in two. By the 
time day liglit came in, the sea was calmer, and a boat brought 
them safe to land.’ 


A (fUEHK Sailou’s War Song. 

VI Y gallant ship ! again— ngani in freedom shaltthon bound, 

OiK'e more upon the trembling main tby thunders shall resound ; 

And heroes from thy boards shall leap on the red deck of the foe, 
When t)»e grappling fight is ship to ship, and sabres deal the blow. 
Hark ! messmates now the hreez(! is lomi, to the wind your canvass 
spread 

Again we feel our hearts heat ])roud, as the sounding deck we tread. 
Farewell— the maids of that soil isle, though long we ’ve own’d their 
sway — 

Nor melting tear, nor witching smile, shall tempt our farther stay. 
Far other raptures now we seek than Love’s soft votaries know,— 
The bliss that fills the warrior Greek, when falls his Turkish foe ; 
When on their decks our falchions flash, in mingling conflict hot, 

Or when their distant riggings crash beneath our whistling shot. 

Oh, these are joys but known to men,— to men who dare be free ! 
We’ve felt them, and we yet again to seek them scour the sea ; 
Where’er around our country’s shore the Moslem banners fly, 

Shall there he lieard the battle’s roar— shall there the crescent lie. 
We will wipe out the slavish stain onr race has borne so long, 

And Greece shall be the land again of heroes and of song ; 

And Genius from her .slumbers deep shall wake to sleep no more ! 
And Salamis’ blue waves shall sweep as proudly as of yore ! 



'I'nK Ube of tlie drug that is so great a luxury in China> has been 
much extended of late years j iji the last, the consumption appears^ 
to have increased one-fourtli beyond any former season. The price 
has noflatterly been high, which has brought more of the popula- 
tion among the smokers. It is expressly prohibited by law, being 
considered by^the heads of the Government, as deleterious to the 
health, and corruptive of the morals of the people. The probability 
is, that in a general way, its inordinate use is less frequent, and its 
eifects taken in moderation lej>s pernicious than the practice of 
drinking strong li(iuors in other countries. The Government of 
liritish India is giving as much encouragement to the growth of 
opium as they possibly can do, with the immediate view of adding 
to tlie large profits they already derive from its cultivation. It is a 
monopoly of their own, and forms a considerable part of their re- 
venue. They buy from the growers for about fi50 rupees, what 
they sell at 1,200 to 2,000 rupees. I believe nothing further 
enters their heads. Some of us here, however, who observe how 
necessary the article is become to many of the Chinese, and the in- 
creasing demand for a luxury that custom renders indispensable, 
suppose it may some time, not far off, turn out an engine of power 
in our bands, to obtain a better footing among them with regard to 
onr trade, if not also in a political relation. 'I'hc time may come 
that they may feel all the inconvenience which they believe we 
should do if deprived of tea, by withholding from them their supply 
of ()|)ium. If resorted to the next time they stop our trade, we 
migiu from the effect produced, be able to judge what greater ad- 
vantages could be drawm from the use of a w'eapon that would shed 
no blood, and cost the Comjiany neither men nor treasure j I am 
afraid, however, this w'ill not h.qipcn until the cvpiration of their 
Charter. Their agents cannot deviate from the letter or spirit of 
tlieir instruction from tlie Directors, without a dereliction from duty 
and a compromise of their own particular interests, — we must wait 
a few years for a better state of things. Those who are interested 
in a free trade to China, look forward with considerable feelings of 
interest to the discussions that will take place this year in England, 
on the merits of the Company’s Charter. It is now an acknow- 
ledged axiom among commercial men, that ‘all restrictions upon the 
free course of trade arc injurious, and therefore the greater a mono- 
poly the greater must be the evil. Most of the private traders 
settled here, are provided with consul’s jiatents from different states 
in Europe. At present they appear useless, as the supercargoes do 
not interfere. It is supposed that the near approach of the time for 
Tarliament taking into consideration the Company’s exclusive pri- 
vilege, induces their agents to act with a degree of forbearance that 
they may not consider necessary, if the Charter should be again re- 
newed. In that case a consul’s patent would be desirable to any one 
out of their fiivour. 



Ketrenciiment in the Indian Army. 

To the Editor of‘ The Oriental Herald.' 

SiR> — You have, no doubt, lon^ ere this, heard of the infamous 
order putting all stations from Allahabad to the Presidency on half 
batta. “ He who allows oppression shares the crime,” and it is 
hoped that the Editor of ^ The Oriental Herald’ will once again exert 
himself to protect those who, from their situation, are unable to pro- 
tect themselves. This new order, it is said, emanating from the Court 
of Directors, and acted upon by Lord Wm. Ecntinck (from whom 
better things were expected) is considered by the whole of the army 
mean and infamous in the extreme. An ofllcer with his regiment is, 
even now, put to many shifts to support the character of a gentle- 
man, and in the grade of Ensign, it is well known a man cannot 
live upon his pay and support that character. The Ensign is obliged 
to involve himself, and lienee follows all the misery he must undergo 
in after life — if he gets a staff appointment, it is true he lias then 
the means of liquidating his debts j if not, and how few even of those 
possessed of talents, can ever hope for such good fortune, he must 
go on as he has begun j is pestered to death with duns, and as follows 
of course, in a short time becomes callous — callous, can any member 
of the Court of Directors who has ever been in India read thiit word 
without a shudder — has he sons ? has he any near relatives about 
to commence their career ! if he has, 1 will venture to affirm he 
cannot. 

How many fine, high-spirited lads do we see daily arriving in 
India, sons of Gentlemen, and who fondly imagining that in a foreign 
clime, they too will be able to support themselves as such — some 
perhaps, who have come out in the expectation of being able to 
assist their parents ; think of their disappointment, of the horrid 
sinking of the sjiirit, which accompanies the conviction (and it very 
soon forces itself upon them) that do what they may, they arc help- 
less, perfectly helpless ! .See these line young men, and meet the 
same three or four years after, on my word, as a gentleman, you 
often cannot believe them to be the same individuals, the brandy 
bottle, that sad resource for the miserable, has Wasted the form and 
withdrawn the blood from the once healthy cheek ; to complete the 
picture, they neglect their duty. Courts Martial follow, and they arc 
driven with disgrace from the service, or, perhaps, as a favour, 
placed on the pension list j those who have sense and prudence 
enough left to avoid such a catastrophe, escape, not long — cares and 
sorrows soon put an end to- life in an Indian climate. 

That this should be the case with all who enter the military ser- 
vice, or with the greater number — (rod forbid — but the career of 
far too many ends even thus. Can it be believed it is the allow- 
ances of such a service the authorities at home propose to reduce! I 
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The order has made the married officers discontented to u degree, 
it takes the very bread out of the mouths of his children. The 
medical men, and with equal justice, arc just as discontented as the 
last, ill fact the discontent is universal., 

To excite any feeling of compassion in the breasts of the Court 
of Directors, or the East India projirietors, is, we know from experi- 
ence, a vain and useless attempt — but in the name of heaven, arc 
the members of these two Honourable Courts imbeciles? — have 
tlicy no foresight ? from their actions one may certainly be led to 
say, none. I am a young man, Mr. Editor, but “ the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,” and in like 
manner an observation or two I shall make seems to have escaped 
my elders. A day or two since I mentioned to an intelligent Sepoy 
of my company this batta business, his answer was, Sahib, why do 
you allow them I believe I must have looked surprised, for he 
added immediately, “ first they will cut you, and then they will cut 
us, but send in a ])etition*, the Sepoys will join you, and then what 
can they do lie paused a moment or two — Sahib, we all know 
that your interest and ours is the same ; if they cut you, you cannot 
afford to assist us in any of our little difficulties j the other day you 
made us all a ])rescnt (alluding to some trifling expense I had paid 
for them) I suj)pose you will not now do it again — our interests. 
Sahib, are the same.” And let me ask, with my worthy friend the 
Sepoy, what could they do if men became desperate ? and we would 
as soon the Honourable Company “ took our lives, as that whereby 
we live.” 

Breaking the spirit of the Officers is not the w ay to make an army 
efficient. Let the Court of Directors annul these odious orders, let 
them do so without delay ; and 1 for one, hope that all may yet 
be well.” Even now it is not too late to reg:iin the esteem and 
respect of their servants, perhaps, how^ever, such a thing is in their 
eyes a matter of no moment j they keep no covenants with us; the 
time, however, may come when they will repent it. 

An Indian Officer. 


The Medical Service. 

To the Editor of* The Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle,' 

‘ Sir, — The subject yn which I am about to trouble you, concerns 
the respectability, the interest and the welfare of a body of gentle- 
men in the Honourable Company’s service ; and as their profes- 
sion is at once liberal and arduous, and one in which all the interests 
of humanity are concerned, it demands some consideration ; indeed, 
a great deal more than it has yet met with. 

‘ With your permission then, Mr. Editor, and in few and plain 
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words, I have to draw your attention to the situation in which 
Assistant-Surgeons of this service are placed, by the orders lately 
issued. It may not be amiss to remind you, that from the com- 
mencement, a medical man’s studies and pursuits are attended 
with great expence and labour j and it is natural, that when he 
commences upon his professional career, he should expect, by the 
fair and liberal exercise of his anxious avocations, to open to him- 
self a way to independence. lie considers it a duty to attend to 
the calls of humanity j — the poor who are sick and distressed 
naturally look up to him for relief 5 the misery he is too often 
brought acciuaintcd with, induces, nay, compels, him to admit the 
call of the sutrerers, not only on his attention, but on his purse j and 
he has surely a right to cxj)ect that those willing sacritices at the 
shrine of humanity will be (•om{)eiisatc(l to biin by a fair, if not a 
liberal, return for his professional labours, when rendered to the 
affluent. Deeply concerned in alleviating and healing the sulTerings 
and wounds of humanity, he is expected not only to keep pace with 
the advancement of the science, but, by industrious research, to 
add to the geneial slock of information ; if tlie means are not 
granted to him, it is impossible he can attend to these various 
claims and duties. The Assistant-surgeons of tlic Honourable 
Company have now nothing but a living alforded to tliein, and that 
a very wretched one. There is no inducement to them to be /.ealous 
and industrious in the discharge of their several duties j the pro- 
spect held out to them is blank and dreary, and if they be found 
wanting in their duty, tlieir employers have none to blame but 
themselves. It is obviously the policy of every government to 
make a man’s interest correspond with bis duty ; the more espe- 
cially where sucli iiiijiortant and extensive ones as those under dis- 
cussion are concerned. To neglect this maxim seems alike impo- 
litic and unjust. W’itliout stopping here to notice the cruelty of 
inveigling men to enter a service, on conditions and expectations 
open to violation by the stronger party, (for what eKe is it to de- 
prive them of those allowances established for years, and which they 
came out assured of possessing ') can it be in reason expected, 
that a medical gciitlenian will leave an English home, and come to 
India, where he may be marched idjout from one end to the other 
of that land of exile and disease, of hot or cold, dry or wet ex- 
tremes, and endure, for a long series of years, in an unhealthy, nay, 
deadly climate, all the trouble and expence to which it may suit 
that government to subject him, for the sake of a mere subsistence ? 
If it be urged that he has something to recompense him when he 
arrives at the rank of Surgeon, I deny the position j for the present 
allowances of a Surgeon are altogether an inadequate return for his 
past services and present exertions. Waiving, however, the consi- 
deration of this point for the present, the argument becomes re- 
duced to a declaration, tjiat an Assistant-’Sargcon can deserve 
nothing ! Still, for the sake of argument, let it be granted that 
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it is fair he should derive no advantage from the service till he 
reaches the rank of Surgeon, the chances of his living to be a 
Surgeon, and if he should become one, that he shall live to lay by 
any thing like a provision, are infinitely against him. Here I may 
remark, that all the medical gentlemen of this service came out in 
the certainty that they would be at least reasonably, if not hand- 
somely, remunerated for their professional services ; that at the 
end of seventeen years, they might perhaps save so much, as, to- 
gether with their ])ension, would enable them to return home and 
enjoy the remainder of their days. An Assistant-Surgeon cannot 
enter the service before he is twenty-two years of age ; the greater 
number enter much after that period. Supposing he is sixteen 
years an Assistant-Surgeon } for it cannot be a less period with 
those coming in junior of a list of 250, when he comes to be a 
Surgeon, he linds himself at least thirty-eight years of age ; at 
what period of life, 1 may ask, will he be able to retire with that 
which shall enable him to live decently, not forgetting to take into 
account the half-batta y To an European, there is little of real 
comfort or enjoyment in this country ; he toils on in it, in hopes 
of seeing some few better days, and these days he is anxious to 
enjoy while he may yet have the ability and power of doing so. Be- 
sides, a medical man (and, I believe, every other in the service) will 
call to mitid the changes that have become so frciiuent of late, and 
the reductions for which there is so decided a taste, and if he cannot 
depend upon the stability of his allowances for one given period, 
how can he expect to calculate on the enjoyment of any thing 
hereafter ) Having premised thus much, Mr. Editor, I shall pro- 
ceed to the main subject. 

.The Honourable East India Company (under the impression it 
would appear that their Medical Ollicers were too well paid) have 
considered it necessary to deprive them of the medicine allowance 
which they had been drawing for a number of years past, and which 
was granted to them partly by way of rccompence for their labour, 
for, according to the number under their care, was the proportion 
of medicine allowance j this pittance surely needed not to have 
been looked upon with an evil eye, when it is taken into considera- 
tion, that it was granted only for the number of soldiers, syces and 
grasscutters employed by the Company. Bearers, Clashes, &c. in 
the service were attended gratis, and so were the families of officers, 
and their servants, and the poor people of the attached Bazars, and 
about the vicinity generally. From this allowance, the medical 
officer was obliged to furnish European and country medicines of 
every description. Wine and nourishment. Instruments, Cots, Sta- 
tionary, &c., &c., and to keep up and pay the Hospital Establish- 
ment of servants, (a Native Doctor excepted) and when marching 
to provide carriage for the conveyance of all his stores, &c. Ac- 
cording to the new system, a medical man is not paid in proportion 
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to the labouf and responsibility of his charge, but according to his 
rank 3 ft)r instance, a Surgeon, whether in charge of a corps, or five 
companies, will draw the difference of batta of a Major, viz. 270 Rs. 
on full and 135 on half batta. An Assistant Surgeon with the like 
charge, will draw the difference of batta of Captain, viz. sixty 
Rupees on full and thirty Rupees on half batta, in addition to the 
established allowance of his personal rank, (iovernment have also 
resolved, that for every charge less than five companies, a INIedical 
man shall not draw difference of batta, but only thirty Rupees Pa- 
lankeen allowance. Now supposing he had the charge of four Com- 
panies consisting of 400 men, will any one say that thirty Rupees 
a month for a conveyance, is a fit return to a medical man for his 
education, industry and talent > Palankeen allowance is no remu- 
neration whatever, for a medical Officer’s labour 3 and whilst on this 
subject, it may be observed that the sum fixed by Government will 
actually not keep up the conveyance necessary for a medical man 5 
for instance, there may be more than a dozen Officers scattered 
about in different parts of a Cantonment. Supposing that four or 
five of these Officers fall sick of fever at the same time, which is not 
uncommon, and the medical Officer is called on to see each of them 
three or four times a day, and to visit his Hospital besides, as often 
as is necessary, how is he to manage with one or even two convey- 
ances, considering the ground he travels over ? or if the thirty Rnj)ccs 
suffices to pay a set of Bearers, where is he to find means for buying, 
repairing, and replacing the Palankeen itself^ A medical officer 
would certainly in strictness be justified in keeping only a Pa- 
lankeen, or using a sick Dooly, and when his bearers cojnplain 
of being tired, in refusing to go out. It is curious too, to find the 
medical officer placed among the Staff, and drawing allowances in- 
ferior to them all, when the duties to which he has to attend, are 
far more responsible. 

These remarks are few and liastily written. Your space and my 
time alike demand brevity, which consideration has induced me not 
to depart from the immediate question, but there are collateral 
branches of it which are even more distressing than the main point. 
I have hitherto written as my own interests and feelings are affected 
as a Bachelor 3 but it is impossible to paint the anguish and dis- 
tress the order alluded to, has heaped on the married Assistant-Sur- 
geons 3 nor is the bitterness of their despair unmixed with indignant 
remorse, that through no fault of theirs, they should have been 
made the instalments, however guiltlessly, God knows' of dragging 
their unhappy partners within the vortex of that ruin which blasts 
their own prospects for ever. These men married under mode- 
rately fair circumstances, when morality, prudence, and propriety 
equally sanctioned the measure, and now, without fault of theirs, and 
from events which they could neither foresee nor controul 3 nay, 
which they were the rather assured against by their faith in their 
employers, they are doomed to the agony of knowing, that they 
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have been the means of destroying the comfort and happinefie of 
those, they would have died rather than injure. ♦ 

* In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I would beg to assure you, that the 
medical ollicers of the service would rather decline having any 
thing to do with medicine allowance ■, they would prefer that Go- 
vernment should supply the necessaries for the sick, but at the same 
time they have some claim to expect a just, nay, even a liberal re- 
muneration for their scientific labours and responsible services. 

Your’s, 

A Constant UisADiia. 


Lokd William Bentinck. 

(LctUr Jmn Oil cut la.) 

The most important change which was probably ever made in 
the (fovernment of India, was that decree of Lord Cornwallis, 
known under the name of the ‘ self denying ordinance,’ by which 
he limited the claims of the Coiujiany to a fixed sum of tlie rental 
in many of the provinces, allowing to capital and industry and 
talent, the benefit of their own accumulations. The measure has 
been attacked botli by friends and enemies of the Indian Govern- 
ment ; by friends, who would still keep up the system of unbounded 
exaction, taking all the jiroduce, except enough to enable the ryot 
(or labourer) to subsist, and the small portion of (he rent claimed 
by the Zemindar — the hereditary landlord 3 by enemies, who would 
put the ryots in possession of the lands — uiifortuuatc jieople, wholly 
without capital, and wholly incapable of considerably increasing the 
productions of the soil. But the results of the measure of Lord 
Cornwallis have been undouhtcdly good 3 and the value of the pro- 
perty on which the measure has been brought to bear, has been 
much increased. '^I'he system, however, has not been extended to 
the provinces, which since the time of Cornwallis, have been added 
to our Oriental empire. Again and again has the pledge been given 
that the ordinance should be allowed to operate on the newly con- 
quered possessions, but the pledge continues unredeemed, though 
the most active advocates of the prosperity of India, among the 
servants of the Company, have claimed the fullilment of a promise 
so often made, and so important to the Indian community. 

The operation of the benevolent law referred to, has been the 
creation of WTalth in private hands 3 wealth growing out of agricul- 
tural improvements, protected as they never were till Lord Corn- 
wallis’s time, and encouraged by that protection. The main source 
has been the vast diffusion of European capital in Indigo works, 
now one of the staples of the country, which has brought prosperity 
to most of those engaged in its production. The article is of 
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modern introduction — at least, on a large scale j and the success 
of the experiment is one of the most extraordinary and irresistible 
proofs of the immense capabilities in India. Now what is Lord 
William Bentinck doing ? He is shaking the confidence of the Ze- 
mindars by inquiries into titles growing out of the Cornwallis set- 
tlement, made nearly forty years ago, and seems to imagine that 
the rent which has accumulated in the hands of the intelligent land- 
lord, would have belonged to the Company, but for the Cornwallis 
decree ; i. e. that the lands would have been equally improved had 
the proJits of the improvement been denied to the improver. If 
Lord Bentinck has instructions from home directing him to seek 
additional revenue from such a source as this, he is very ill-advised. 
Far better would it have been at once, and freely to extend a system 
productive of so much good— to do what has been so long promised, 
so often promised during the last twenty years— to make the Cut- 
tack and the north-western provinces, and" those to the west of the 
Jumna participators in the benefits of a more extcndetl, more phi- 
lanthropic, more long-sighted sagacity— especially after the evidence 
afforded by observations of its clfects elsewhere. Instead of this, 
Commissioners of the revenue arc lately appointed ; and they arc 
engaged in sharp and capricious impiiries into titles undisturbed 
since the settlement of 170.‘:{- There is as much folly as injustice in 
this, and it will unpopulaCHc the (lovernor surely and speedily. 

Then, too, he persists in that jmlicy which taxes justice up to the 
maximum — aye, and l)cyond it — of human enduranta‘. N'oiir jiajiers 
have already told the English public, what cxeitcmciit ‘ tlio Stamp 
Act’ has produced in tliis cajiital. His Lordship might have bought 
much good will at a ehca[) price, by siding with tiiose who made 
so strong a case against it. He has absolutely repulsed the inha- 
bitants who were desirous of addressing him on so imjiortant a 
matter. Now you were told, as it was very obvious, that the 
‘ Stamp Act’ would be evaded. Bad laws defeat thcmselvi's, and 
are defeated by the coalition of (he common interest. J’lie (Jovorii- 
ment has brought actions against those wlio, by mutual understand- 
ing, made the law inoperative. What then ? .furies refused to con- 
vict j and though courtly Judges pleaded (he cause of the (Govern- 
ment, opinion triumphed j and now wc hear of devices far more 
oppressive than any before existing to enforce that which, after all, 
will not be enforced so easily as is dreamed. 

Lord William has irritated the army, too, by at once issuing a 
mandate wlficU two succeeding (lovernmcnts had refused to carry 
into effect, for reducing the jiay of ihe olficers of inlcrior grade. 
The poor and the weak here, as elsewhere, go to the wall ; they are 
punished by an ex post facto law, which alters the understood con- 
ditions on wliich they entered the service. 

With a word of praise — le dernier mot — I conclude. Lord 
William is no jobber. He seems not to exercise his patronage for 
private ends. His errors are not, 1 think, in the affections ; he ap- 
pears to mean well — and this is sometliing, — (Morning Herald ) 
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Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’uan. 

Colonel Tod, late political agent to the western Rajpoot states, 
has recently given to the world, a work, entitled ^ The Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajast’han.’ To those who have any previous know- 
ledge of the character and peculiarities of the people to whom this 
publication relates, the title alone is abundant recommendation. 
Perhaps no part of India, from Comorin to the Himmalaya, is so 
full of the materials of interesting inquiry, as the tract which is 
bounded on the north, by the Sutledge, on the south by the Vindhya 
mountains, on the cast by the country of Boondclkhund, and on 
the west, by the valley of the Indus. This space, embracing a 
• superficial area of 350,000 square miles, is peopled by a race, who 
for martial prowess, [)crsonal bravery and beauty, and their progress 
in manners and civilization, are not surpassed by any of the nations 
of Asia. The Rajpoot clans are our surest auxiliaries in the field j 
they may be coin erted into firm and attached friends. Had not a 
short-sighted jiurblind policy alienated their affections from the 
cause of our CJovernment, they would be a strong bulwark against 
domestic insurrection, or foreign invasion, In the case of an 
irruption from the North, the warlike tribes of Oodipoor and 
Jodi)oor, under the guidance of their hereditary Rawuts, and the 
disposition of European tactics, would furnish a noble garrison for 
the Punjab. Pity that our exactions should deprive us of such a 
stay, that such a people, should feel themselves to be vassals and 
not allies. 

It is almost unnecessary to speak of the (jualifications of the 
author for the task he has undertaken. It has long been generally 
understood among those who have served in the East, that to his 
surveys we are indebted for all that is accurately known respecting 
the geography of Rajast’han. Colonel Tod was attached to the 
Embassy sent after the close of the Mahratta war, in 1806, to the 
Court of Sindia. The opportunities enjoyed during this employ- 
ment, were used with a degree of ability and zeal, which no one 
unacquainted with the sphere of their exertions, is competent to 
appreciate. The results of unequalled labour and research, were, 
in 1815, presented to the Marquis of Hastings, and contributed 
materially to the glorious termination of the ensuing campaign. 
Colonel Tod has, by this work, proved to the public what was 
already well known to his friends, that he is among the most dis- 
tinguished in a service, eminent not only for the lustre of its 
military achievements, but also for the superior literary and 
scientific attainments of its members. 

Proposing in a future number, to devote more time and space to 
the examination of the Annals of Rajast'han, than our engage- 
ments of this month will permit, we defer any detailed notice of 
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ibe contents of the work. We cannot, however, refrain from saying- 
that it is written in a style often nervous and impassioned, and never 
degenerating into insipidity. The reflections on the condition of 
the people, bear the impress of much thought and extensive obser- 
vation. Colonel Tod seldom deviates from his course into poliitical 
discussion, ^ut when this does happen, there is a mingled firmness 
and moderation in his tone equally distant from the intemperate 
violence of party, or the meanness of sycophant aj)plause. 

We cannot speak too highly of the mechanical execution of the 
work j it is embellished with exquisitely beautiful engravings, by 
Finden, from drawings by Capt. Waugh, of the costumes of the 
Natives, and of the celebrated fortresses and monuments ot 
Rajast’hans. It is entitled to demand a place in every library 
with the smallest pretensions to recherche , and we sincerely congra- 
tulate the author and his friends on a production, so honourable to 
his taste, his learning, and his talents. 


Stanzas for Music. 

BY J. H. WIFFKN, ISQ. 

(From the ] Aleut) y Souvenir, 182().) 

Art. thou desponding ? I will wake a strain 
Sprightly as Pan's, when with his re( <led llnte 
He makes the mountnin-pincs bow to llie plain. 

And charms the Oreads mute. 

Art thou delighted ? f will take a tone 
Of gentle woe, which makes delight more dear ; 
Like that which Philomel, when buds an; blown, 
Pours in Night’s serious ear. 

Art thou solicitous ? My song shall flow 
Easy and voluble as waves that wind 
Down the green dell, and leave where’er they go 
A track of light behind. 

Whate'er thy mood, but speak thou shalt be armed 
With airs to soothe, transport thee, or beguile ; 

For both my heart and harp to thee are charmed 
By spell of thy su eel smile. 

2 B 


Oriental Herald, Hul. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 

{B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — ^C. Calcutta.} 

Andkrson, Jolm, Cadet, ICngin., prom, to 2d Lieut. — C. June 15. 

Aquetil, T. .1., Maj. lUh N. I , app. to charge of 57th N. I., v. Ilepleustale, dec. 
— C. Jan. 8. 

Arding, C., Lrcuit., to officiate Interp. and Qu.-Mas. to 58th N. I., v. Mee.— C. 
, Jan. 14. 

Ainslie, M. Mr., to officiate as Commis. of Land Revenue, Ac., of Cawnpore, 
&e.— C. .Ian. 1. 

Anderson, F , Es(p, to be head Assist, to principal Collec. and Magis. of Malabar, 
— M. Feb. 17. 

Auchinlerh, C. II., Assist.-Surg,, app. to do duty under Garr.-Surg. of Fort St. 
George. — M. Feb. 10. 

Ardagh, Capt., to be dep. Judge- Adv.-Gen. to Nortli Dist. — M. Feb. 3. 

Alves, Capt., to be Deputy-Assist, Judge Adv.-Gen., to centre div., and Piesitl. 

of St. Thomas’s Mount. — M. Peb. 3. 

Aitken, J., Surg , rem. fiom 3d L. Inf , to 22d N. 1. — M. Feb, fi, 

Annesley, .l;ts., Surg , returned to duly, — M. Feb. 1.1. 

Barvvell, R. C., Mr., to be Collec. of Land Reven. and Customs, with charge ol 
Salt Chokees at Dacca. — (’. Feb (>. 

Beefier, C., Mr., to be Commercial Resi<l. at Radnagorc and Kcerpoy. — €J 
Feb. G. 

Balderston, Arch., Ens IGthN, I., to be Lieut., v. Dormer, res. — C. Jan. 17. 
Brown, A., Maj, 1st Eur. reg., app to charge of 41tfi N. I. — C. Dec. 30. 

Browi», G. (i., Assist.-Surg., posted to 1st brig, horse artdl., and Med. charge of 
1st troop — C. Dec. 30 * 

Beavan, Robt,, Ens. 31st N, I., to be Lieut., v. Rowe, prom. — C. Jan. 21 
Begbie, 14 1^ , Lieut. Artill., rem. from .3d comp. 2d batt., to 3d comp. 3d halt. 
— C Jan. 8. _ 

Baitou, E., M.ij. Inf., to be Lieut. -Col., v. Hay, retiied. — C. Jan. 31. 

Beclier, II. M., Ens., to do duty with 7th N. 1. — C. Jan. 14. 

Bridge, W., Ibis , lo do duty uitli 4.3d N. I. — C. Jan, 14 
Blackball, R , C.apt. .50th N. I., app. to comm, pioneers, v. Anquetil. — C. Jan. 17 
Bremer, J., Ens. .13d N. 1., to be Lieut , v. Mc'Murdo, dec. — C. Feb. 5, 
Buchanan, W. W., Assist -Surg., to officiate as Civ. -Surg. at Azunghur, in 
absence of Dr. Cragie. — C. Feb 5. 

Baldwin, R. 11., Cadet of Artdl., piom. to 2d Lieut. — C. Feb. 5. 

Balderston, 1),, Lieut., to officiate ns Interp. and (juar.-Mas. to 72d N. I., v. 
Boisragon — C. Jan. 21. 

Baddeley, W. C., Lieiit.-Col,, rem. from 5,{d to 41st N. 1. — C. Jan 21. 

Bryant, Geo., Capt., invalid, estab., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Jan. 9. 
Brown, G., Lieut., Fort-Adj. at Surat, to take charge of Engin. dep., v. Mant.— 
B. Jan. 8. 

Bearan, A. W., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — R. Jan. 12. 

Brigg.s, T., Lieut., 24th N. I., to he acting 3d Assist.-Commis.-Gen.— B. Jan. 12. 
Brown, G., Lieut., to have charge of bazars at Surat, v Clicland. — B. Jan. 16*. 
Birdwood, C., Lieut., to act as Quar.-Mas. of 3d N. I., v. Candy, absent on duty. 
— B. Jan. 17. 

Baynes, Edw., Cadet, prom, to Ens.^ — B. Jan. 30. 

Best, J. R., Mr., to be Judge of Jessore. — C. Feb. 17. 
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Blakie, M. Mr., to be Assi&t. torolit. Resid. and Commis. at Delhi.— C. Feb. 10. 
Blant, W., Mr., to be 3d Menib. of Sudder Board of Rev.— C. Jan. 1 . 

Bushby, G. A., Mr., to be Jun.-Sec. to Sudder Board of Rev.— C. Jun. 1. 

Bird, W. W., Mr., to be Special CommiB. for investig. of suits at Moorshedabad. 
— C. Jan. 1. 

Boldero, to be Commis. of Rev. of Mooradabad, &c.— C. Jan. 1. 

Harlow, R., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Revenue at Allahabud, &c.— C. Jan. 1. 
Bird, M., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Revenue at Goruckpoor, &c.— C. Jan! l! 

Harwell, E. R., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Rev., &c., at Baekerguuge Sic. 

C. Jan. 1. ’ 

Braddon, W. Mr., to be Com. of Land Rev., Ac., at Burdwar, &c. — C. Jun. 1. 
Boulderson, to be Collcc. at South Mooradabad. — C, Feb. (i. 

Boddam, R. IL, Mr., to l>e Collec. at Agia. — C. Feb. 0‘. 

Bogbie, A. W., Mr., to be Collec. at Banda. — C. Feb. 6’. 

Biscoe, T. P., Mr., to be Collcc. at Sarun. — C. Feb. (5. 

Bacon, G. W., Mr., to be Prin.-Assist. in South div. of Delhi. — C. Feb. 6. 

Blown, C. P., Esq., to be regis to Prov. Court of Appeal, &c. — M. Feb. 17. 
Birdwood, W. J., 2d Lieut. Login , to be 2d Assist, to superintend. Engin. in 
Presid. Div. — M. Jan. 18. 

Bishop, H. A., Lieut. 1.5th N. I., perm, to icsign. — M. Jan. l(i. 

Byng, John, Lieut , (ith L Cav., to be Ouar.-Mas,, Jiitorp. and Pay Mas., v, 
Knox, on furl. — M. Jan. Hi. 

Bi reslbrd, J. P., Lieut, of Artill., to be Stalf-(Jlf,, to detach, at Prince of Wales’ 
Island, V. Watkins on furl. — M. Jan. lb’. 

Bruere, C. A. S., Cadet Artill , prom, to 2d Lienl.— M. Jan. 28. 

Butcher, J. E., Sen. -Lieut. 18th N. 1. to be Capt., v. Lynch, invalid.— M. Jan, 23, 
Bullock, Capt., to be I)ep.-Adv.-(Jeii. at Nagpoor — M. Fel). .5. 

Boulderson, J. C., Lieut. 3 .'>th N. I., ajip. Commis. for neure.st lieius of deceased 
followers on serv. at Ava. — M. Feb. .1. 

Bond, T,, Surg., posted to 1st K.nr. reg. — M. Feb (». 

Burke, G., Surg., rem. from 22d N. I., to .hi L. Int. — M. I'eb. b. 

Bioadfoot, G,, Lieut. .Util L, Inf., Memb. of committee assembled in Fort St. 
George. — M. Feb. lb. 

Bradford, C., Lieut., 28tli N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Jan. 23. 

Colvin, B. J., Mr., fb be Assist, to Magis. and Collec. of Land Rev. in South div. 
ot Ciittark.— C. Feb, b, 

Corri, A. A. L., Lieut., to officiate .as lulcrp. and Ouar.-Mas. to .54111 N 1., v. 
Learmouth, — C. Jati. 12, 

Clark, Chas. Ens., from F.ur. reg , to be Lieut., v Howard, prom. — C. -Fan. 24. 
Campbell, O., Ens., 4.hl N.I., to be l/ieut., Na.sb, piom. — C. Jau. 31. 

Capel, E. S,, Ens., ^ do duty with 33d jN L— C. Jan. 14 
Carlyoii, C., Kns., to do duty with .5lst N 1.- -C. Jan 1 1. 

Cooper, H,, Surg., app. to do duty with 28tb N. L— (’. Jan. 15. 

Cragie, G., Assist-Surg., to do duty with .{Uth N. 1. — Jan. 17, and app. to med 
duties of eiv. station at Ajiinglmr. — C Feb. 5. 

Craig, W. M., Cadet Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut — Feb. 5. 

Colebrooke, W. H. IL, Cadet, prom, to f'.ns. — I’eb. 5 
Colebrook, R., Capt., on tiirl. to Kiir. for health. — C. Jan. 9. 

Curtis, J. G. W., Ens. 37th N. 1., on furl, to Eur. — C. ,laii. l.C 

Cotton, H. P., Lieut., 7th L. Cav., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C, Jan. 17. 

Cameron, L, J., Assist-Surg., on furl, to Liir. for health. — C. Jan. 31. 

Collette, J., Lieut. -Col., rem. fiom Ut to bih Nfl. — M. Jan. 1.5. 

Cotgrave, E. C,, Cadet, prom, to Kns. — B. Jan. 12. 

Cormack, W. F., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. Jun. 12. 

Cooke, J., Capt., 3d N. I., to assume comm, of troops at Surat, v. Cleelanl. — 

B. Jan. lb. 
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Campl)ell, J., Lieut., Dep-Assist., Quar-Mas-Gen., to t.ake charge of departiuenc 
in Poonah div., v. Roe. — B. Jan. 17. 

Caglilan, W., Lient., to act as Hrig.-Major to Artill., v. Cotgrave.— B. Jan. 23. 
Corsellis, H., Capt. 18th N. 1., to act as Dep.-Assist.,Qufir.-Mas.-Gen., to Malwa 
fojce.— B. Jan. 28. 

Cruickshank, J. J.F., Cadet, Engin., prom, to 2d Lieut. — B. Jan. 30. 

Candy, T., Lieut., 20th N. 1., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. Jan. 15. 

Carstairs, D,, Lieut. Gtli N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health.— B. Jan. 12. 
Caiuphcll, J., Lieut., 2d Gren. N. I., on furl, to Eur, for health. 

Cuthcart, E., Mr., to be Collec. at Coipce. — C. Feb. G. 

Campbell, G. R., Mr , to he Princip. Assist, in Western div. of Delhi. — C. Feb. G. 
Clough, John, Sen.-Lient. 11th N. I,, to be Capt., v. Rowley, prom. — M. Jan. 13. 
Clark, R., Esq., to be Acting Seciet. to government in Mil. Depart. — M. Jan. 16 
Cantis, W., .Sen.-Ens., l.^th N. 1., to Lieut., v. Bishop, re.s, — M. Jan, 20. 
Campbell, A., Surg., lem. from l.st Eur. reg., to .lOlh N, I.— M. Feb. G. 

Cimwell, W. E. E., Surg., Stair-Snig., to Mad. troops at Penang, on furl, to Eur 
for health. — M. J.an. 18, 

Chuuvel, C. G.T., Lieut. .35th N. 1., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Jan. 30. 

Dewar, J., Mr., to be commercial resident at Rungpore. — C. Fch. G. 

Dolamain, John, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 52d to 44th N. 1. — C. Dec. 30, 

Diehl, Alex., Capt. G2d N. 1., to be Major, v. Higgins, dec. — C, Jan, 24. 

Davis, C, E., En.s. G2d N. I., to be Lient., v. Macdonald, res. — C. Jan. 24. 

Dallas, C., Lunit., Adj. Arlill, rem. from 3d comp. 3d batt., to 3d comp. 2d halt. 
— C. Jan. 8. 

Doolan, R. W. C., Ens., to do duty with 18lh N.L— C. Jan. 11, 

Davis, S., Mr., Adm. -Assist. *.Snrg, — C. Fch, .5. 

Dickson, Arch., GOth N. 1., on fiiil. to Eur.— C. Jan. 17. 

Doveton, C. J., Licut.-Col. 38th N I , on full, to Eur.— C. Feb. 4. 

Dutf, D. G., Lieut. IGtb N. I., to be Cajit., v. Thomas, dec. — B. Feb. 3. 
Davidson, W. W., Cadet, prom, to En.s. — C. Jan. 13. 

Drummond, J. G , Capt., Dcp.-Assist., Quarter- Master-Gen., prom, from 2d to 
Ut class, V. Garden, prom. — C. Jan. 17. 

Debret’s, J. E , Capt. Artill., rem. from 7tb comp. Gtb batt. to 3d comp. 3d ball. 
— C. Jan. 23. 

Dusantoy, E. J., Lieut. 4!)tb N. L, app to title corps. — M. Jan G. 

Dick.son, W , Lient.-Col., rem. from Gtb to 1st L. Cav. — M. Jan. 15. 

Dick, W. r., Mr., to be Commis, of Revenue for Barcelly, &c.— C. Jan. 1. 
Dunsmore, J., Mr., to be Collec. of Allahabad. — C. Feb. G. 

Deedes, J. G , Mr., to be Collec. at Saedabad. — C, Feb. G 
Davidson, J,, Mr , to be Collec. at Etawab. — C. Feb. G. 

Dorin, J. A., Mr., to be Aceount. to Comraer. and Marine depart., and Auditor 
of Coiumer. Salt and Opium Accounts. — C. Pel). G. 

Disney, L. B., Lieut, 29tb, to be Adj., v. Bradford, on furl. — M. Feb. 3. 

Dun, Capt,, to be Dep.-Judge-Adv. Gen., to South div. and Travancoi-e, subsid. 
— M. Feb. 3. 

Elliot, T. C., Assist.-Surg., app. to 1st L. Cav. — C. Dec. 30. 

I'lccles, J., Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg. — C. Feb. 5. 

Elihart, B, ^V., Lieut., 10th N. L, on furl, to Eur, for health.^— C. Jan. 9. 

Ennis, E. M , Lieut., 21st N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health.— B. Jan. 8. 

Elliot, H. M., Mr., to be Assist, to Political Rosid. and Commis. at Delhi,— 
C Feb. 10. • ^ 

Elliott, J. B., Mr. to be Special Commis. for investig. of suits. — C. Jan. 1. 

Ewer, W. Mr,, to be Commis. of Reven. of Seharunpoor, &c. — C. Jan. 1, 

F.glan, W., Mr,, to be Master Attendant at Cochin.— M. Feb. 24. 

Eaton, Jas., Assist.-Surg., perm, to enter on gen. duties.— M. Jan. 16. 
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Efllon, Assist.-Surg., app, to Med. duties of Zillah of Cocmbatorc, r. Morton.— 
M. Jan. 20. 

Eyre, E. W., Assist. -Snrg., app, to do duty under Med. OlTieer in garr. of 
Poonaraallee. — M. Jan. 20. 

Edwards, E., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 17th to 5th N. 1.— M. Feb. 13. 

Flemyng', W. H., Ens. 36th N. I., perm, to resign, — C. Jan, 15. 

Folcher, F. P., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Jan. 21. 

Fraser, J. W., Ist. Lieut. Engin., to do duty with sappers and miners, — C. 
Jan. 14. 

Flyter, J., Ens., to do duty with 27th N, T. — C. Jan. 14. 

Fleming, F., Assist.-Surg., posted to 28th N. I. — C. Jan. 15. 

Field, G., Major, inval. estab., posted to comm, the 4th Nat. Vet. Bait — M. 
Jan. 12. 

Falconer, G. A. H., Ens., rem. from 1st Eur. reg., to 33d N. I.— M. Jan. 12. 
Fraser, J. S., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 24th to .52d N. L— M. Jan. 15. 

Freshfield, J. S., Cornet, to do duty with Cav. in detail M. Jan. 15. 

Franklin, H., Cadet, prom, to Ens — B. Jan. 17. 

Fraser, S., Mr., adm., Assist.-Surg. — Jan. 30. 

Fraser, H., Mr., to be register of Junapore, and Joint-Magis. at Azeemghur. — 
C. Feb. 17. 

Fraser, W., Mr., to Coinmis, of Reven. and Circuit for Delhi Territ. — C. Jan. 1. 
Fane, W. Mr., to be Coinmis. of Re\'en. of Cawnpoor, ^c. — C. Jan. 1, 

Ferguson, C., Mr., to be Conimis, of Land Reven. at Sarnm, See — Jan. 1. 
Freese, A., Esq., to be Collec and Joint. Magis. ol Cuddapah, — M. Feb, 13. 
Fraser, James, Esq., to be additional Sub.-Collec. and Joint IMagis. of Cudda- 
pah. — M. Feb. 17. 

Farren, J. 0. C., Sen. Ens., 11th N. I., to Lieut., v. Rowley, prom. M. Jan. 13. 
Fothergill, J, W., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — M. Jan. 20. 

Fladgate, Chas., Sen. Lieut. 13th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Rogers, dec.— M. Feb. 10 
Gardiner, S. W., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. .Fan. 13. 

Garden, W., Capt., Dep.- Assist. -^u.-Mas. -Gen. 1st class, to be Assist.-Qu.- 
Mas.-Gen., v. Morrieson, on furl. — C. Jan. 17. 

Glassfield, J., 1st Lieut Engin., to do duty with sappers and miners. — C. Jan. 14. 
Grange, R., Ens., to do duty with 13th N. I. — C. Jan. 14. 

Gitford, J., Ens., to do duty with 1st N. I.— C. Jan. 14. 

Gibb, J., Ens., to do duty with 44th N. 1.— C. Jan. 11. 

Griffith, G., Vet.-Surg., app. to do duty with 2d Brig. Horse Artill. — C. Jan. 15. 
Gray, J., C. C., Capt. 21st N. I., to officiate as Dep.-Paymas. at JVIuttra, in 
absence of Capt. Christie.— C. Feb. 5. 

Grounds, J. E., Ens., to do duty with (i3d N. I. — C. Jun. 20. 

Gouldwake, Jas., Capt., GOtU N. I., returned to duty. — C. Jan. 23. 

Glascock, W. N., F'ns., posted to 17th N. I. — M. Jan. 6. 

Gordon, T., Capt., Maj. of Brig, at Prcsid., to act UvS town Maj., v. Burr. — B. 
Jan. 12. 

Gaisford, Thos., Cadet Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — B. Jan. 12. 

Graham, G. J., Lieut., to act as Qu-Mas. to 6th N. I., v. Farqubar, absent on 
duty. — B. Jan. 28. 

Gorton, W. Mr., to be Coinmis. of Land Reven. at Benare, &c. — C. Jan. 1. 

Glass, C. G., Mr., to be Sub.-Account., Gen.-Account., to Reven. audJiul. 

Depart., and Civil Auditor. — C. Feb. 6. 

Gerrard, W., 2d Lieut., to be 2d Assistant to Cliief Eiigin. — M .l.m. 18. 

Griffiths, Henry, Lieut. 11th N. I., app. to ride corps.—M. Feb. 3. 

Hyde, C. C.,Mr„ to be Commercial Resident -it Jungypore. — C. Feb. 6, 
Hepburne, W. H., Cadet, prom, to Coinet.—C. J.m. 13. 
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Hunter, Maj., Geo., to be Lieut.-Col. Inf., v. E. C. Browne, retired, v. H. 
Weston, dec. — C. .Ian. 17. 

Hay, John, Lieut, .'iuth N. I., to be Capt., v. Monteitb, prom. — C. Jan. 24. 

Hollings, G. E., Ens., removed from 73d to r)l.stN. I. — C. Jan. 8. 

Howard, W. H., Lieut, and Brevet Captain Lst European regiment, be Captain 
of a comp., V. Davidson, dec. — C. Jan. 24. 

Holroyd, G. C., 57th N. J., Lieut, and Brev. Capt., to be Capt. of a conapany, r. 
Morrison, prom. — C. Jan. 31. 

Harris, Joseph, Capt. 63d N. I., to be Maj., v. Lockett, prom. — C, Jan. 31. 

Hickman, G. W. J., Lieut., 70th N. I., to be Captain by Brevet. — C. Jan. 29. 

Harris, J. S., Ensign, to do duty with 41th N. I. — C. Jan. 14. 

Harri.s, P., Lieut., to .act as Adjutant to right wing of 70tli N. I. — C. Jan. 14. 

Hartt, F., Assistant Surgeon, to do duty with 7 1th N. I. — C. Jan. 14 . 

Ilewcit, W. W., As.sist<int Surgeon, to be ‘2d Assistant to President General 
Hospital, and nominated to Med. charge of Gov. Gen. bodyguard. — C.Feb.5. 

Ilardwich, F. W., Lieut., to act as Adjutant during absence of Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Welebm.an. — C. Jan. 21. 

Hcarsey, .1. B., Captain 6tli Light Cavalry, appointed to charge of Loc. Horse, 
V. Doiigan. — C. Jan. 21. 

Halhead, R. W., Lieutenant 26tb N. L, returned to duty. — C. Jan. 23. 

Hunter, C., Mr,, Pension estab,, on full, to Fur. — C. Jan. 9. 

Hodgson, J. A., Lieut.-Col., 42d N. I., on furl, to Eiir. for health.— C. Jan. 13. 

Heathecourt, G. 1)., Licnt.-Col., 32il N. L, on furl, to Eur.for health. — C. Jan. 17. 

Hodgson, H., Licut.-Col. Comm. 51&t N. 1., on furlow to Europe for health. — 
C^ Jan. 21. 

Home, Richard, Capt., 72d N. 1., on fml. to Europe for healtli. — C, Jan. 31. 

Hunter, F., Lieutenant .5.{d N. I., on fallow to luirope tor health. — C. Jan. 31. 

Hamilton, Gilbert, Lieut. 53(1 N. I., on furlow to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 31. 

Hunter, Jas., Ens. 53d N. L, on furlow to Europe for healtli. — ('. .Ian. 31. 

Hoards, S..I., Lieut.-Col. 15th N. 1., on furlow for health — C. Feb. 5. 

Hewitson, C., Captain, ajipointed to rifle corps. — M. Jan (!. 

Hill, H. P., Ensign, to do duty with lOlh N. 1. — M. Jan, 15. 

Hornby, N., Mr., to be .acting Senior Assistant-Judge, &c. of Surat for Broach, 
V. Wrougiiton, on sick certilicato.— B. Jan. 30. 

ttagart, C., (’apt. 1st Ear. reg., to act as Maj.'of Brig., v. Gordon. — B. Jan. 12. 

Hutchinson, .1. K., Mr., to be Judge of Gonirkporc.— (’. F(‘h. 7. 

Harrington, H. B., Mr., to be Assist, to Pol. Resid. and Coirnii^. at Delhi.— 
C. Feb. 10. 

Hawkins, F., Mr., to be Sen. Memb. of Sadder Board of ileven. — C. Jan. 1. 

Halhed, N. J., Mr., to be (Jomniis. of Land Reven., iS^c. at Arrakan. — C. Jan. 1. 

Horsley, John, Esq., to be Assist. -Judge and Joint Crim. -Judge of Madeira. — 
M. Feb. 13. 

Harper, II., The, Rev., (M. A.), to be Chaplain at Vizagapatam. — M. Jan. 13. 

Henderson, L., 2d Lieut., to be Assist, to superintend Engin., with NagpOor 
subsid. force. — M. Jan. 13. 

Harrison, G. W., Cadet Aitill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — M. Jan. 28. 

Hayne, John, Lieut. 26lh N. 1., to be Adj., v. Whitlock, on furlow to Europe. — 
M. Feb. 13. 

Hawkius, F. C., Ens., posted to 13tU N. I. — M. Feb. 11. 

fiincs, John, (\adet Artilh, prom, to 2d Lieut. — C. 

Impoy, H. R., Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 50tli N. I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. 
Smith, dee. — C. Jan 21. 

Isaac, E. E., Lieut, and Brev. Capt. (I3d N. I., to be Capt. of Comp., v. Harris, 
prom, — (’. Jail. 31. 

Innes, J. C , Ens., to do duty with 4.bl N. 1..— C. Jan. 14. 

Irwin, J. A,, Mr., to be Mngis. of Zillah of Cawnporc. — C. Feb. 17. 
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Irving, John, Snrg., to be Staff-Surg. to Mad. troopb at Prince of ^Vale{>’ Inland, 
V. Conwell. — M. Jan. IG. 

Jackson, Geo., Cadet, prom, to Cornet. — C. Jan. l.'b 

Jervis, E., Maj., JdL. Cav., to assume comm, at l)cesa.~B. Jan. 28. 

King, Edw. Ena., posted to 11th N. I.,— M. Jan. 12. 

Kcnnet, J., Lieut.-Col., to comm. Iluroda Subsid. force, v. .Salter, on furl. — H. 
Jan. 18. 

Kenny, U., Assist.-Siirg., app. to do duty under Garr.-Surg. of Port St. (ieorge. 
— M. Peb. 10. 

Knox, J., Lieut. Gth L. Cav., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Jan. IG. 

Law, W. A., Mr., to be A&sist. to Magis. and Collec. of land reven. at Ihuca. — 
C. Feb. 6. 

Laughton, R., Assist.-Surg., app. to 20tli N. 1. — C. Jan. 8. 

Lockett, Abraham, Maj. Inf., to be Lieul.-Col. v. Bohlock, rctiied. — C. Jan. 21. 
Lumsden, J. U. Ens. GiUI. N. I , to be Lieut, v. Isaac, piom. — C. .Ian. Jl. 

Legard, W. B., Ens., to do duly with .{Oth N. 1. — C. J.in 1 1. 

Lawrie, J. A., Assi.st -Surg., on furl, to Eur. for health, — C. Fob. 4. 

Leighton, J., Capt. 2/lh N. L, on furl, for liealth. — M. Jan, L"). 

Livingston, C. P., A.ssist.-Surg,, placed at disposal of com,-in-chief,— B. Jan. 12. 
Lloyd, G. B., Lieut. 7th N. I,, on furl, to fair, for health, — B. .Ian. 20. 
Lushington, 11., Mr., to be sub sec. to sudder board ot Rev. — C. .Ian 1. 

Lambert, \V., Mr., to be Commis. of L.ind Revenue at Patna, Ac. — C. Jan 1. 
Lushinglon, H., Mr., to be prineip. assist, to Collector of Goiruclipore.— C. 
Feb. G. 

Lindsay, G , Mr,, to be .sub- collector and joint Magis of Elawah. — ('. Feb. G. 
Lake, H. A., 2d Liet., to be assist, to supeuntend. Engiu. with Dodale field force. 
— M. Jan 18. 

Lane, T. M., Assist.-Surg,, app, to Med. duties of north-west dist. v, Mark, on 
duty. — M. Jan. 20. 

Light, J. II., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — M. Jan. 2.1. 

Lubbren, Geo,, adm. on estub. as Assist.-Surg., and app. to do duty under Garr. 
Surg. — M. Jan. 27. 

Lynch, H. C,, Capt. 18th N. 1., transf. to invalid, and posted to 1st Nat. Vet. 
Batt. — Jan. 23. 

Jjang, J. S., Sen. Ens., 18th N. L, to be Lieut. — M. Jan. 32. 

Lindsay, C. B., Lieut. 3d L. Cav., to be Qu. Mas. Ac. v. Kerr, on furl. — M. 
Feb. 10. 

Lynch, H. C., Capt. 48th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Jan. 20. 

Macdonald, Arch., Cadet, prom, to Ens,— C. Jan. 13. 

Martin, J. R., Assist.-Surg. to be Suig., v. Lnxmoor, dec. — C. Jan. 17. 
Mainwaring, H. G., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Jan. 17. 

Munro, J., Lieut, to act as adj. to 21.'.t N. I., v. Farmer on leave. — C. JJec. 30. 
McGregor, W. L., Assist.-Surg., posted to, and app. to Med. charge of troop 2d 
brig, horse artdi. — C. Dec. 30. 

Monteeith, Thos., Capt. 3r>th N. J., to be Maj. v. Glover, retired. — C. Jan. 21. 
Maxwell, H. G., Maj. 43d. N. I., transf. to inval. cstab. — C. Jan. 21. 

Mackenzie, F. G., 2d Lieut. Artill. rcm. from 1st comp. 1st. batt, to 2d troop 1st 
brig. Horse Artill., and to act as Adj. — C. Jan. 8. 

Macnaghten, J. D., Cornet, rcm. from Gth to ."ith N. I. — C. Jan. 13. 

Morrison, H., Capt., 57th N. J., to be Maj. v. Barton, prom. — C. Jan. 31. 

Martin, P., Ens., to do4uty with GOth N. 1. — C. Jan. 17. * 

Mackenzie, Sir A., (Bart.) Lieut. 48tli N. I., to be deputy Pay Mas. at Dinapore, 
V. Thompson. — C. Feb. 5. 

Martin, J. R., to be Garr.-Surg. of Fort William.— C. Feb. 5. 
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Macadam, J., Ena., to do duty with the 63d N. 1. — C. 21. 

Murray, J;, Lieut.-Col., rein, from 4l8t to 69th N. I. — C. Jan. 21. 

Moreland, R. S. B., Capt. Artill., rein, from 3d comp. 3d batt. to 2d comp. 3d 
batt— C. Jan. 23. 

Moaut, Sir James, Lieut.-Col., Comm. Engineers, on furl. toEur. — C. Jan. 17^ 
Menzies, Robert, Lieut. 31st N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Jan. 31. 
Mcars, Thos. Ens. 33d N. I. rcm. to the Ist Eur. reg. — M. Jan. 12. 

Moubray, R. H. C., Cornet, to do duty with Cav. in detail. — M. Jan. 15. 

Mercer, W. H., Ens., to do duty with the 10th N.L — M. Jan. 15. 

Munay, And. Mr. adm. Assist.-Siirg. — B. Jan. 12. , 

Mearns, John, Mr., adm. As.sist.-Siirg. — B. Jan. 12. 

Munro, C. G., Ens., 16th N. 1., to be Lieut, v. Duff, prom. — B. Feb. 3. 

Morgan, H., Surg., 2d memb. Med. Board, on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. 
Jan. 28. 

Millett, F., Mr., to be Judge and Magis. of Beerblioon. — C. Feb. 7. 

Mc‘Mahon, J. T., Mr., to be Assist, to Magis. and to Collec. of Hoghly. — C. 
Feb. 7. 

Muir, John, Mr., to be Assist, to Collec. of Land Revcn. and to Magis. atPur- 
ruckabad. — C. Feb. 10. 

Money, W. J. IL, Mr. to be Assist, to Collec. of Land Reven. and Customs and 
Magis. ofMoorshedad. — C. Feb. 20. 

Moore, M., Mr., to be Comniis. of Reven. of Agra, &c. — C. Jan. 1. 

Mc‘Nabb, J. W., Mr., to officiate as Commiss. of Land Revenue at Benares, &c. 
— C. Jan. 1. 

Macan, R., Mr., to be Collec. at Jounporc — C. Feb. 6. 

Metcalfe, T. T., Mr., to be Collec. of Revenue and Customs in centre div. of 
Delhi. — C. Feb. 6. 

Morley, C., Mr., to be Accountant- Gen. — C. Feb. 6. 

Mac Leod, C., Lieut.-Col. 34th N. I., to comm, field force in Dooab, v. Welsh, 
on furl, to Eur. — M. Jan. 20. 

Mirchin, Fred., Lieut. 47th, N. L, permitted to place serv. at disposal ofresid. 
at Ragpoor. — M. Jan. 23. 

Miller, W. H., Lieut, artill., perm, to place serv. at disposal of resid. at Ragpoor, 
— M. Jan. 23. 

Major, H, H. P., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty under Cantonm.-Surg. at St. 
Thomas’s Mount. 

Macarthur, Capt , to be dep.-judge adv.-gen. to Hytcrabad subsid. — M. Feb. 3. 
Murcot, Capt., to be dep. judge adv. gen. to Prince of Wales’s Island. — M. Feb. 3. 
Mortimer, IL IL, 1st Lieut, artill., returned to do duty. — M. Feb. 13. 

Me Farlane, A., Capt. Kith N, I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Jan, 30. 
Mneauley, A. Surg., on furl, to the Cape for health. — M. Feb. 16. 

Maughan, H., Ens., 21st N. L, on furl, to sea for health. — M. Feb. 10. 

Nash, H, G., Lieut., and Brev. Capt. 62d N. I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Dick 
prom. — C. Jan. 24. 

Newton, '“T., Lieut -Col., to take comm, of 28tli N. I. — C. Jan. 10. 

Nash, Jos., Lieut. 43d N. L, to be Capt. of a comp., v. Tulloch, prom.— C. 
Jan. 31. 

Newnhara, IL, Mr., to be Cominis, of Reven. at Furruckabad. — C, Jan. 1. 
Nisbet, R. P., Mr., to officiate as Cominis, of Reven., &c., for Dinagepore, &c. 
—C. Febw 6. 

Nisbet, H., Mr., to be Collec. at Furruckabad. — C. Feb. 6. 

Odell, J? C., Capt,, 41st N. I., to be Maj., v. Hunter, prom, — C. Jan. 17. 

Ousley, Rich., Ens., fiOth N. I., to be Lieut., v. Impey, prom. — C. Jan. 24. 
Oldfield, C. J., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 4th N. I.— C. Jan. 8. 
Oldfield, J. B., 1st Lieut. Engin., to do duty with sapp. and min. — C. Jan« 14. 
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O’Halloran, J. N., Ens., to do duty with 24tb N. L—C. Jan. 14. 

O’Halloran, J., Brig., app. to Gen. Staff, v. Price.— C. Feb. 5. 

Orrbk, W., Sen. Super. Ens., posted to 15th N. I., v. Munro, prom.— B. Jan, 30, 
Owen, H.T., Mr., to be Judge of Allahabad. — C. Feb. 7. 

Aenden, W. P., Mr., to be Collec. at'Allyghnr. — B. Feb. G. 

^kes, W. H., Mr., to be Dep.-Account.-Gen., and Account, to Mil. Denart. — 
C. Feb. 6. 

Ogilvie, W., Mr., to be Princip. Assist, to Collec. of Furriickabad.— C. Feb. 28. 
O’Neill, T., Assist.-Surg., to be Garris. Assist.-Surg. at Fort St. George, v. 
Brown, dee. — M. Jan. IG. 

Ogilvie, H. T., 33d N. I., to act as a Sub.-Assist.-Comm.-Gen. — M. Jan. 20. 
O’Brien, Capt., to be Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen., to Mysore div., &c. — M. Feb. 3. 

Parks, C. C., Mr., to be Dep.-Collec. of Sea Customs. — C. Feb. G. 

Parker, Richard, Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Jan. 1.3. 

Phibbs, J. K., Ens., 41st N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Ramsay, prom. — C. Jan. 17. 
Parker, W., Lieut. 10th L. Cav., to be an additional Brig.-Mai,, on estab. at 
Whow. — C. Jan. 24. 

Pattenson, T. F., to do duty with 59th N. 1. — C. Jan. 14. 

Penny, G. R., Licut.-Col., Comm. 11th N. I., to be a Brig., v. O’Halloran. — 
C. Feb. 5. 

Palmer, W., Lieut. 39th N. I., to be a Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen., on estab., v 
Pratt, resigned. — C. Feb. 5. 

Pliayre, A. P., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Feb. 5. 

Platt, J., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quarter Master, to 2.1d N. I., v. Bean. res. 
—C. Jan. 21. 

Periera, J., Capt. Artill., reni. from 2d comp. 3d bait., to Tth comp., Gth batt. — 
C. Jan. 23. 

Pillans, W. S., Lieut., to do duty with 2d troop, 2d brig.. Horse Artill. — C. 
Jan. 23. 

Playfair, Geo., Surg., rctui ncd to do duty. — C. Jan. 22. 

Payne, R., Capt., to be 2d Assist.-Commis.-Gen., v. Reynolds. — B. Jan. 15. 
Parry, E. C., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 2l8t N. 1., v. Ennis, sick. — B. Jan. 12. 
Poole, O., Lieut., 9th N. I., returned to duty.— B. Feb. 3. 

Pattie, J., Mr., to be 2d Memb. of Sudder Board of Rev. — C. Jan. 1. 

Pakenham, T., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Reven., &c., at Cuttack, &c. — 
C. Jan. 1. 

Preckett, R., the Rev., to be District-Chap, at Bhangulporc. — C. Feb. 8. 

Proby, J., the Rev. Joint-Chap, at Meerut. — C. Feb. 10. 

Page, W. G., Capt. 48th N. I., to be Dcp.-Judgc-Adv.-(icn. at Dooalc. — 
M. Feb. 3. 

Palmer, O., Assist.-Surg., posted to D, troop of 1st Bilg. Horse Artill. at St. 
Thomas’s Mount. — M. Feb. 13. 

Ramsay, W., Lieut, and Brev.-Capt. 41st N. I., to be Capt. of a company, v^ 
Odell, prom. — Jan. 17. 

Roop, B., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 44th to 52d N. 1. — C. Dec. 30. 

Rowe, J . W., Lieut. .31st N. L, to be Capt., v. Thomson, prom. — C. Jan. 24. 
Robinson, C., Surg., to be a Superind.-Surg. on estab., v. Williams, on furl. — 
C. Jan. 24. 

Rainey, A. C., Ens., to do duty with 29th N. 1. 

Richardson, C. J., Ens. 57th N. L,to be Lieut., v. Holroyd, prom. — C. Jan. 31.‘ 
Ramsay, P. R., Ens., to do duty with 4.3d N. I. — C. Jan. 14. 

Ross, R., Capt., 18th N. I., to comm. Agra prov. batt.— C. Feb. 5. 

Robinson, C., Surg., returned to duty. — C. Jan. 23. 

Robertson, John, Ens., to do duty with 9th N, I. — M. Jan. 15. 
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Reynolds, J., Capt., Second Asgist.-Commis.-Gen., to be First Assist., v. Snod- 
grass, dec. — B. Jan. 15. 

Rickaids, R. H., Cornet 3d L. Cav., on furl, to Eiir. for health,— R. Jan. 28. 
Rowley, W., Sen. Capt. 11th N. I., to be Maj., v. Field invalid.— M. Jan. 13. 
Robertson, \V. S., Ens., rem. from 4th to do duty with 39th N. 1. — M. Feb. 10^ 
Royes, S, H,, Assist.-Surg., rem. from 3d L. Inf. to 21st N. I. — M. Feb. 6. * 

Stein, Robt., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Jan. 13. 

Sampson, Lieut., 22d N. 1., app. to charge of Inval. proceeding to Eur.— C. 
Jan. 13. 

Sissmore, Ens. 35th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Hay, prom.— C. Jan. 24. 

Short, G., Ens. 4.5th N. 1., to act as Adj. to 5th Loc. Horse, v. Hamilton, on 
leave. — C. Jan. 21. 

Sturt, II. A., Ens., to do duty with 48th N. I. — C. Jan. 8. 

Steel, C. E., Ens., to do duty with 43d N. I. — C. Jan. 14. 

Stephen, H. V., I'ns., to do duty with llHh N, I. — C. Jan. 14. 

Showers, Fh H., Ens., to do duty with 72d N. I. — C. Jan. 1 1. 

Spurgeon, A. C., Assist. -Surg., placed under order of Superintend. -Surg. at 
Cawnpore.— C. Jan. 1 1. 

Sleigh, .1. W., Brig., rc-app. to Cawnpore. — C. Jan. 14. 

Stewart, VV., Brig., app. to Meerut. — C Jan. 15. 

Slonohain, II., Lieut.-Col , rem. from tiOth to 53d N. I. — C. Jan. 21. 

Spry, E. T., Lieut , to act as Adj. to 2 Itli N. I., v. Singvr. — C. Jan. 21. 
Slonehaiu, A., Lieut, -Col. 29ih N. 1., returned to duty. — Jan. 23. 

Sampson, T. E., Lieut. 42d N. I., on furl, to Eur. — C. .Ian. 13. 

Sis.smore, R., Maj. 1st N. 1., on furl, to Eur. — C. Feh. !’>. 

Stokoo, W., C.'ipt 10th N. I., on fiiil. to Eiir. for health. — M. Jan. 15. 

Stock, R., Lieut., to bo .3d Assist.-Comnus.-Gen., v. Payne, prom. — B. Jan. 15. 
Soppit, 5V., Capt. 2(!tb N. I., to assume command of troops at Satara, v. Smith, 
on sick cerlif. — B. Jan. 17. 

Sandwith, II., Capt. 8th N. 1., to act as l)cp.-Assist.-Qu.-Mas,-Gen. to Malwa 
Force, v. Campbell. — B. Jan. 17. 

Scriveri, W.T. C., Lieut. .5th N. I., returned to duty. — B. Feb. 3. 

Smith, F. C., Mr., to be Commissioner of Land Revenue, &c., at Dinagepoor.— C. 
Jan. 1. 

Scott, I). M , Sen., to be Commis. of Land Revenue, Ac., at Assam. — C. Jan. 1. 
Smith, F. C., Mr., to oUiciate ns Comims. of Revenue, Ac,, for Sarun, Ac.— C. 
Feb. 6. 

Spring, F., the Rev. (R. A.), to he Chap, .nt Poonamallee. — M. Jan. 12. 

Starpool, T,, Sen. Ens, 4()th N. I., to he Lieut., v. Baker, prom. — M. Jan. 27. 
Shairp, W., Lieut. 3d Nat. Vet. Bat., traiisf. to Pens. List. — M. Jan. 30. 

Scotland, D., Lieut. 7th N. i., to be Cantoniu. Adj. and IJcp.-Postmas. at Moul- 
mein. — M. Feb. 3. 

Spicer, Capt., to be Acting- Dep.-Adv.-Gen. to Tenasscrim coast. — M. Feb. 3. 
Silver, T, G., Lieut. 20th N. I., ou furl, to Eur. — M. Jau. 27. 

Thomson, John, Capt. 31st N. I., to be Major, v. Ileptinstall, dec.— C. Jan. 24. 
Taylor, C., Cornet 5th L. Cav., rein, from 5th to (Jlh L. Cav.— C. Jan. 12. 
Tulloch, John, Capt. 43d N. I., to he Maj., v. Maxwell. — C. Jan. 31. 

Taylor, W. A., Lieut. 1st Beng. Eur. reg., placed at disposal of Comm.-in-Chief 
at Madras, — C. Jan. 31. 

Twining, W., Assist.-Surg., to be First Assist, to Presid, Gen. Hospital, and to 
have Med. charge of prisoners in Calcutta jail. — C. Feb. 5. 

Thomson, J. C., Ens., to do duty with ()3d N. 1. — C. Jan. 20. 

Timings, IT., Lieut. 1st Troop 1st Brig. Horse Artill., to be Adj. to Malw'a Div. 
— C. Jan. 21. 

Thomas, C. H., Lieut, lltli N.l., on furl, to Eur. — C, Jan. 9. 
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Thompson, J. A., Capt. 2d Eur. reg., on furl, to Eur. — C. Jan. 15. 

Turner, A., Major, rem. from^<l to 4th Nat. Vet. Batt. — M. Jan. 15. 

Taylor, D. G., Cornet, to do duty with Cav\ in detail.— M. Jan. 15. 

Taylor, H., Lieut. 2d L. Cav., on furl, for health. — M. Jan. 15. 

'^nner, Thos., Capt. Hon. Company’s Marine, to be Capt. of Ma/.agon dock- 
"yard. — B. Feb. 1. 

Thomson, J., Mr., to be Dep. -Regis, of Courts of Siiddcr Dewanny and Niianiut, 
Adawlut, and Preparer of Reports. — C. Feb. 17. 

Thornton, John, Mr., to be Assist, to Collector of Land Revenue and Magis. of 
Goruckpore. — C. Feb. 20. 

Tighman, R. M., Mr., to be Sen. Sec. to Sndder Board of Rev.— C. Jan. 1. 
Tucker, C., Mr., to Iw Cominis, of Land Revenue, &c., at Dacca, &.c. — C. Jau. 1. 
Turquand, W, J., Mr., to be Magi.s. and Collector of Sylhet. — C. Feb. (J. 
Trewman, F. R., Sen. Ensign IJlli N. I., v. Fladgate, prom. — M. Feb. 10. 
Trewman, J. T., Lieut. -Col., removed from 5lh to 17tli N. I. — M. Feb. 1.1. 
Taylor, G.P., Ens. J2d N. 1., on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Feb. 10. 

Udny, R., Mr., to be Dep. -Account, ami Auditor of Civ. Accounts. — C. Feb, (i. 

Venour, W. A., Surg., appoink'd toofliciate as Super. Surg to Troops iuMeywar 
and Rajpootanah, Ac. — C. .Tan. 20. 

Vincent, E., Mr., admitted Assistant-Surgeon. — M. Jan. 23. 

Walker, T. C., Ens. 2()th N. i., to be Lieut., v. Le Fouvre, dec. — C. Jan. 13. 
Web.ster, W. B., Mr., admitted Assist.-Siirg. — C. Jan. 1.3. 

Wade, E. S. A. W. W., Liciit., appointed to act as Unarler-Master and Adjutant 
to Benares Div. of Artill., v. Dall.is, rein, to 2d Balt. — C. Dec. 30. 

Wilson, ’J\, Lieut.- Col., removed from 2Stli to .Mftli N. I. — C. -Ian, 12. 

Weston, F. A , Lieut. -Col. Invalid Establi^limenl, appointed to Comm, of Debly 
Prov. Batt. — C. Feb. 5. 

Williamson, Geo., Major 69tli N. 1., returned to duty. — C. Jan. 2.1. 

Watt, Alexander, IJeut. 27lli N. I., retiiimd to duty. — (' .Ian. 23, 

Wilson, Alex., Lieut, tilth N. 1., on furl, to Euiope for lieallb. — C. Jan. 21. 
Ward, T., Assistant-Surgeon, po.stcd to .‘l.’ith N. I. — M. Jan. 1 1. 

Woulfe, J., Lieutenaiit-C'klonel, removed from .52d to21lh N. I. — M. .Ian. 15. 
Willoughby, F3., Captain, to act as Assistant-tJuarter-Master-General in Ikionali 
Div., V. Roc. — 11. Jan. 28. 

Walpole, R., Mr., to lie Special Comrnis. for investig. of Suits. — C. .Ian. 1. 
Warner, E. L., Mr., to be Commis. of Land Rev. of llbangulpoor. — C. .Inn. 1. 
Wroughton, J. C., Esq , to be Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate of Tinncvelly. 
— M. Feb. 13. 

Wilder, C, P,, Cornet bth L. (’av., to be Adjutant, v. Byng. — M. Jan. Itl. 
Wood, Alexander, Cadet, promoted to Ensign. — M. Jan. 20. 

Welland, Fred., Captain 23d Light Infantry, to be Dep.-rJiidge-Adv.-Geiicnil to 
ceded districts, — M. Feb. 3. 

Woodburn, Arch., (^’apt. 40th N. 1., to be Dep.-Jiidge-Adv.-Gcn. at Hyderabad 
Subsid. — M. Feb. 3. 

Webster, T., Lieiit.-(’ol. 4ytli N. L, returned to duty. — M. Feb. 13. 

Whitlock, G. Lieut. 3f;th N. 1., on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Jan. 27. 
Webster, T., Lieut.-Col. 49th N. 1., on furl, to Europe for health. ^ — M. Jau. 30. 

Young, W. R., Mr., to be First Assist, to f -'olloctor of Sea Customs.— C. Feb. (i. 
V ounghusband, O. J., Ensign, to do duty with 24th N. 1 . — ( 'fan. 14. 

Young, S. A. G., Assist.-Snrg., to eritri on gen. duties, perm, to place services 
at disposal of rcsicl. at Hyderabad. — M. Feb. 13. 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


Archer, the lady of Lieutenant. 20th N. L, of a daughter, at Quilon, Jan. 17. 
Anderson, the lady of Captain F,, Engineeis, of a son, at Madras, Feb. 15. 

Bax, the lady of John, Esq., Civ;l-Service, of a bod, at Sans Souci, Feb. 4. 
Barlow, the lady of R. sen., Esq., of a daughter, at Allahabad, Jan, 20. 

Blair, the lady of Lieutenant C. D., 10th Light Cavalry, of a daughter, at Nus- 
seerabad, January 26. 

Barwell, the lady of C. R., Esq., of a son, at Allipore, February 5. 

Brownrigg, the lady of Lieutenant and Adjutant W. M,, 13th Foot, of a son, at 
Dinapore, Februaiy 16. 

Chester, the lady of Geo., Esq. Civ.-Serv.,of a daughter, at Choueringhee, Jan. 30. 
Clayton, the lady of Lieutenant, Benares Div., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. II. 
Campbell, the lady of Lieut. K., 46ih N. I., of a daughter, at Benares, Feb. 12. 
Campbell, the lady of the Rev. W., of a son, at Bangalore, January 31. 
Campbell, the lady of Lieutenant D., 47th foot, of a son, Calcutta. 

Dick, the lady of W. F., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Meerut, Fob. 7. 

Emin, the lady, of J. E., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, January 29. 

Griffiths, the lady of Lieutenant Col. 11., of a daughter, at Serarapore, January 13. 
Glasgow, the lady of Lieutenant Win , 61st N. L, of a son, at Cawnpore, Jan. 7. 

Hobson, the lady of J. H., Esq., 1st Eur. Regt., of a daughter, at Bombay, Jan. 14. 
Hay. the lady of W. K,, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, at Dharwar, February 1, 

Kerakoose, the lady of A., Esq., of a son, at Madras, February 11, 

Laughton, the lady of R., Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, of a daughter, at Allahabad, 
January 20. 

Lamb, the lady of Lieutenant V,, .51st N. L, of a son, at Cawnpore, February, 12. 
Limond, the lady of R., Esq. Super.-Surg., of a daughter, at Benares, Feb. 20. 

Mosley, the lady of Captain G. W., of a daughter, Jjnughur, in Terlioot, Jan. 
Martin, the lady of J. R., Esq., of a son, at Fort William, February 10. 
Matthews, the lady of A., Esq,, of a son, at Calcutta, February, 17. 

Robertson, the lady of Captain H. D., Collec. of Poonah, of a sou, at Octaca* 
mund, January 2. 

Ricketts, the lady of M. Esq., of a daughter, atLeirknow, January 23. 

Reid, the lady of L. R., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a son at Rutnagirce, February 9. 
Robinson, the lady of Captain IL, of a son, at Elhchpoor, February 2. 

Tulloch, the lady of Ma^or John, Com. 43d, N. I., of a son, at Benares, Jan. 23. 
Tayler, the lady of B., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a daughter, at Mirzapore, February 3. 

Woodcock, the lady of W. H., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a daughter, at Tirhoqt, Jan. 24. 

Ximines, the lady of Colonel, I6lh Foot, of a son, at Fort William, Feb. 17. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Andrew, VV. E., Esq., Civ.-berv., to Elir.ii L,, third daughter of George Taylor, 

, Esq. of Badderley- house, Hants, atSuiat, January 12. 

Barber, G. A.. Lieutenant and Adjutant, 8lh L. Cav., to Harrietle Eliza, second 
daughter of Captain Pereira, of Artill., at Nusseerabad, January 12. 

Burnard, R. A., Esq,, Civ. Assist.-Surg., to Mis.s Eliza Road, at Benares, 
January 24. 

Bell, Alex., Esq., Civ.-Serv., second son of Lieut.-Gen. Bell, to Anna Maria, only 
daughter of the late D. C. Ramsay, Esq., at Bombay, Jan. 8. 

Carter, II., Captain, to Helen, youngest daughtei of Charles Gray, Esq. of tho 
Carse Forfarshire, at Ghazecpore, Januaiy 19. 

Defries, John, Esq., eldest son, of A. Dofnes, Es(j., to L. Clemons, widow, 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel A. M'Clcod, at -Madras, Febiiiary 2. 

Dunlop, A. C., Esq,, to Mrs. Jane Ann Bracken, at Calcutta, January 17. 

Flempg, T. F., Lieutenant, 36th N. I., to Charlotte, third daughter of J. Tritton, 
Esq. late Captain 24th Dragoons, at (’awnjmre, January 9, 

Farmer, Charles, Lieutenant and Ailjutant, 21st N. I , to Miss Eli/a Gillander.s, 
at Agra, January 22. 

Hovelock, II. Lieutenant, 13tli L. Inf., to Hannah S., youngest daughter of tlie 
Rev, Dr. Marshman, at Serampore, February 9. 

Jennings, W. R., Esq., Civ,-.Seiv., to Heniietta M.uia, eldest daughter of Capt 
Jerome, Bengal Aimy, at Patna, February 16. 

K<^, Thomas, Esq., Surgeon, to Emily Die, third d.iughterof John Adams, Es(j , 
Forfar. N. B., at Bombay, Januaiy 14. 

Oakes, H. G., Esq., Civ.-Serv , second son of Lieuten.inl-Gcuer.il Sir H. Oakes, 
Bart., to Miss Isabella Aston, at Bombay, January 20. 

PrinsesB, Thomas, Captain Kngincets, to Lucy Ann, second daughter of the late 
R. Campbell, Esq., at Calcutta, February 18. 

Thomason, James, Esq., Civ. Maynard, to the eldest duughter of G. \V. Grant, 
Esq., at Malda, Feb. 18. 


DEATHS. 

Balcom?, William, Esq. Colonial Treasurer at N. S. Wales, IMarch 18. 
Burford, G., Lieutenant and Adjutant, 27th N. L, at Benares, February 15. 

Davidson, W., Captain, 1st regt. Eur. Inf., at sea, January 15. 

Drew, John, Esq., Beng. Civ.-Serv., at Dacca, January 30. 

Edison, Charles, Esq., Bombay Civ.-Serv., at Rutuaghernc, January L 
Evans, the Rev. John, Chap, of the ship Java, at Madras, January 4. 

Gardiner, Mary Ann, wife of Captain Charles, at Calcutta, January 18. 
George, the Rev. D,, at Calcutta, January 23. 
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neptinstall, D. II., Maj. 31at N. I., at Biirtporc. 

Handley, R. G., Esq., of Bom. Civil Serv. at Taptec, Jan. 18. 

Hilton, Maj., Comm. 45th foot on the Tenasserimo coast, Feb. 2. 

Kindlinger, the Rev. G., Church Missionary, Madras, Feb. 14. 

Mac Queen, John, Esq., at N . S. AVales, Mardi 18. 

McMurdo, A. E., Lieut. 3.'idN. I. at Cavvnpore, Jan. 25. 

Oakley, Chas., Comm, of Ship i4/crtfadcr, Madras, Jjin. 30. 

Rogers, Edw., Capt. 13th N. I. at Secunderabad, Feb. 2. 

Sheridan, Geo. Kmg, only son of M., Esq , EUh foot, at Dinapore. 

Stewart, A., Capt. H'.)lh foot at Trcchi nopoly, Jan. 1.1. 

Smitli, F. C., wife of Major H., 1st. N. I., at Trechinopoly, Jan. 29. 

Teraplerj Mary, daughter of Lient. and Adj. Henry, 7lli N. I., at Midnaporc 
Jan. 30. 


SHIPriNG INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRTVACK FROM EASTERN FORTS. 


Date. 

Fort of Arriv.al. Ship’s Name. 

Commantlcr. Place of Depart, Date. 

1829. 
June 27 

Portsmouth . 

Malcolm 

Eyles 

Bengal 

1829. 
Jan. 6 

June 27 

Weymouth. . 

George Canning 

Bnlley . . 

N.S.Walcs 

March 22 

June 27 

Plymouth .. 

Lanark 

Noakes . . 

Beng.al 


June 27 

Scilly 

Lady Blackwood 

Dibbs . . 

N.S.Wales 

Feb. 2(i 

June 29 

Portsmouth 

Flushing 

Lee 

Bombajr 

Fel). 11 

June 29 

Portsmouth 

Agnes 

Mollens . . 

Mauritius 

April 1 

June 29 

Dowus 

Sojihia 

Dawson .. 

Bengal 

Feb. 8 

June 29 

Gravesend . . 

Britannia 

Wbitchello 

N.S.Wales 

Feb. 8 

June 29 

Gravesend . . 

Sarah . . 

King 

V.D.Land 

Feb. 17 

July 4 

I'aistborne , . 

John Bigger . . 

Shaw 

Bengal 

Feb. 20 

J uly 4 

Dover 

Margaret 

Johnson . . 

Sowerby 

1828. 
Nov. 28 

July 8 

Downs 

Maup Cambden 

Larkins .. 

China 

1829. 
Feb. ifi 

July 8 

Downs 

Peter Proctor . . 

Teriy 

Cape 

April 2 1 

July 8 

Greenock . , 

Tamerlane 

Miller . . 

Bombay . 

Feb. 28 

July 8 

Downs 

Orwell 

P’arrer . . 

China 

Feb. 28 

July 8 

Downs 

Sprightly 

Distant .. 

S. Seas 


July 9 

Downs 

Magnet 

Johnstone 

N.S.Wales 

Feb. 2 

July 9 

Liverpool . . 

Byron 

Andrew . . 

Bengal 

Feb. 17 

July 9 

Dungeness. . 

Ceylon 

Davison . . 

Ceylon 

Cape 

March 6 

July 10 

Plymouth .. 

Olinda 

Roliertson 

May 9 

July 13 

Cowes 

London 

F'otheringhain Sumatra 


July 15 

Downs 

Vansittart 

Barney . . 

S. Seas 


July 18 

Downs 

Adams 

Francklin 

N.S.Wales 

Jan. 2 

July 20 

Downs 

Ciesar 

Watt . . 

Bengal 

Feb. 21 

July 23 

Downs 

Dunvegan Castle 

Findlay . . 

Ceylon 

March 1 
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Date. 

1829. 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN 
Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. 

PORTS. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

Jan. 9 

V. D. Land 


Lady Rowena . . 

Russell . , 

London 

Jan. 16’ 

N. S. Wales 


Hunter 

Aiken 

Glasgow 

Cork 

Jan. If) 

N. S. Wales 


Governor Ready. . 

Young 

.fan. 16 

N. S. Wales 


Sophia 

Filey 

Dublin 

Jan. 17 

N. S. Wales 


Victoria 

Smith 

London 

Feb. 5 

N. S. Wales 


Persian 

'IMunkett 

Londou 

Feb. 8 

N. S. -Wales 


Comet 

Fraser 

Greenock 

Feb. 9 

N. S. Wales 


Harriett 

Knaggs 

London 

Feb. 9 

Bombay 


W m. Glenanderson 

MacMillan . , 

Clyde 

Feb. 12 

Bombay 


Seso^i is 

"Vates 

London 

Feb. 22 

N. S. Wales 


William 

Hannington 

London 

Feb. 22 

N. S. Wales 


Jupiter 

Tigress 

W(‘lby 

fmndon 

Feb. 26 

N. S. Wales 


Rodgers 

London 

Mar. 14 

N. S. W.ales 


City of Fdinburf^li 

M.u'Kellar .. 

Leitb 

Mar. 14 
Mar. 14 

N. S. Wales 
N. S. Wales 


Harmony 

Caroline 

Ireland 

Leith 

London 

Mar. 15 

N. S. Wales 


Fairfield 

Booth 

London 


DKl’AHTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 

Port of D^art. 


Slop’s! Name. 


Commamler. 

Destination. 

1829. 







June 27 

Downs 


Dart 


Hastings 

South Seas 

.Tunc 29 

Downs 


Harriet 


Buckler 

N. S. Wales 

J nly 4 

Torbay 


Diamond 


Clark 

Bengal 

July 4 

Torbay 


Olive Branch 


Ainlerson 

Cape 

July .5 

Portsmouth 


Bolton 


(Jaikson 

Bombay 

July 8 

Cork 


Medway 


Wight 

N. S. Wales 

July 9 

Downs 


John Craig 


Harvey 

Ceylon 

July 9 

Downs 


Freelands 


.lone.s 

Singapore 

July 9 

Downs 


Fawn 


Dale 

South Soa.s- 

July 9 

Downs 


Ganges 


Boulthec 

Bcngnl 

July 9 

Liwrpool 


Columbia 


Kiikwood .. 

Bengal 

July 10 

Downs 


James and Thomas 

Ashbridge .. 

Bombay 

July 12 

Liverpool 


Warwick 


Gibson 

Bengal 

July 14 

Portsmouth 


Mt.St.Klphinstone 



Bombay 

July 14 

Portsmouth 


Lady Nugent 


Wimble 

Bengal 

July 17 

Clyde 


Retrench 


(’ooper 

Cape 

July 17 

Liverpool 


Aquila 


Taylor 

(’apii 

July 18 

Clyde 


Harmony 


having 

Bengal 

July 19 

Portsmouth 


Uirton Castle 


Thacker 

Bombay 

July 20 

Downs 


Charles Kerr 


Biodie 

Bombay 

July 21 

Plymouth 


Eliza 


Sutton 

Bengal 

July 21 

Plymouth 


Madeline 


Cochlan 

Singapore 

July 2d 

Downs 


Fairy Oneen 


Haviside 

Bombay 

July 23 

Downs 


Devcreiix 


Nichols 

N. S. Wales 

July 24 

Gravesend 


Taivinia 


Brooks 

Mauritius 

July 26 

Downs 


Lady Flora 


Fay re r 

Bengal 

July 26 

Plymouth 


William 


Vonng 

N. S. Wales 

July 27 

Gravesend 


Gilmore 


Geary 

Swan River 
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GfiNEHAL List of Passengers. 

i 

Per Cam from Bengal. Major-Gen. Sir A. Campbell (K. C. B.) ; Col. Smithy 
Beng. N. I. ; Capts. Campbell and Sanda; Lieut. Scott, 44th foot; Wilson and 
Beresford, Beng. N. I. ;»Kn8ign Hntcliins, 47th foot; Mr. Balane, Collector of 
Customs ; Mr. Calmer Symcs ; Masters (2) Richardson and Hutchins; Serg^ut 
Greatrix; Lady Campbell; Mcsdatnes Richardson, Beresford, and |lutcDins; 
Misses Campbell (2) ; Hiltons (2) ; Watsons (2) ; Hutchins ; Richardsons ; and 
(4) Grahams ; 46 men of the 47th foot. 

Per Lord Cochrane from Ceylon, Capt. Mac Donald, 16th reg. ; •Lieuts. 
Hough (R. N.) ; Pausey, 78th reg. ; Emsley, Ceylon reg. ; Austine, 97th reg. ; 
and Rayson, S.'ld reg.; Assist.-Surg. Hunter; Messdames Mac Donald and 4 
children ; and Hough and child. ♦ 

Per Ceylon from Ceylon. Lieut. Keough, Ceylon reg. 

Per Kathenne Stenw t from Bombay. Col. Morse ; Capts, Wilson, Beng. 
Artill. and Maughan, Bombay Marine ; Lieut. Knox, Mad. Cav. Cornet ; 
Richard’s Bombay Cav. Superintending Siirg. ; Williams, Beng. Estab. andAs-^ 
sist.-Sur. ; Armstrong, Bombay Estab. ; Lady Chambers and three children ; 
Messdames Morse, Maughan, Wilson, and Morgan; Miss Williams. 

Per Marguh of Camden from China. Capts. Martin, Lindsay, 79th foot, and 
John Pillon, .')4lli foot ; James Guerson, Esq. Civilian, David Ncilson died at 
sea, March 12 ; Mrs. Lind.say and 2Mis.ses Lindsay. 

From the same ship John Jackson, R. Hudloston, and H. H. Lindsay, Esqrs., 
and 3 servants, landed at Batavia to make a tour of the Islai^ of Java. 

Per Sarah from Hobartstown. Messdames Grirostone, and Savory, and child. 

Per Lady Blackwood from N. S. Wales. Rev. R. Bourne ; Messrs. Robert 
Campbell; D, G. Thomson, Surg., (R. N.); J. Henderson and 4 children; 
Plaistow, Preston, Steerage, John Hunter, and J. Westbrooke ; Master Appleton, 
Messdames Bourne and 7 children, and Jones and son. 

Per Dublin from Bombay. Mr. Williams; Messdames Williams and child, and 
Hanly and child. 

Per Hastings from Bombay. Capts. Simpson and Rollins ; Lieuts. Campbell, 
and Candy ; Dr. Morgan; Mrs. Captain Lee. 

Per Harmonie from Bengal. Lieut.-Col. Heard and Mr. A. Amanica. 

Per Caroline from Sydney. Deputy Commissary-Gen. Wymss ; Messrs. Dunn 
(R. N.) ; W. Brinen ; dharles Robinson, and J. Osbaldiston ; Mrs. Wymss 
and Miss Wilson. 

Per Atlas from Madras. Ensign Marlton ; Rev. J. Mowattj^^and Mastc* 
Lenares. 

Per Hercxdes from Bengal. Capt. Forbes ; Lieuts. Carr, 17th Dragoons; and 
Fennell ; Ensigns Roper, Taylor^ and Marlton ; J. Baker, Esq. ; Dr. Tlioraas 
Evans; Masters Keymer and Brady; Messrs. J. Fayntoji, and Surgeon Key; 
Messdames Kerr, Forbes, Key, and 2 cliildren. 

Per Thalia from Bengal. Major Cust, 59th foot ; Capjis. Gorden, 59th foot> 
and Monteith of the Lancers ; Lieuts. Fuller, and Barrow', *'^both of the 59th foot ; 
Adj. Caldcr, 59th foot ; Quarter-Master Ellery, 59th foot ; and Assist. Surg 
Mac Kinlow, 59th foot ; Masters R. Briscoe, Ellery, and Warden. 
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SiS.MONDI ON InoI.V. Mlt. K I O Iv A KUS 's W'oUK. 

Evfii.wi), not Iodm; :ia;o, possc'^sed an inlliu'ncc over liie de^linies 
of till' world, altogether disproportioiu d to tli(‘ extent of her teni- 
loi'V «ind population, d'akine; her plaee anioiii;* the powers of the 
lii’bt rank in Eurojie, availing; herself of fortunate cireiiinstances, of 
her riches, the ability of her statesun'ii, and the energetic eli.iraeter 
eounnunieated by free institutions to her peoph*, she a^jiired to 
direct the policy ol Euro[)e, and everted a soit of ilu'tatorslnj) over 
the coalitions formed aii^ainst France, lietraved, at leiu^tii, by lu'r 
.iml)ition, and the facilities which lier unbounded erc'dil all'orded, 
intoxieatod by the brilliant part she had [lertormed, and continually 
en^a<;mg' in more gigantic enterpiises, ‘'he was overcome by hi'r 
own ell'orts, and .sup|)orted, with dillieulty, tlie burthen sin' had 
voluntarily asbumecl. The restoration ot peace dejirived her of the 
consideration she had aeipnred durinii; tlu' war ; the monarchs, who 
had received her wages, disdained her councils, delighted m alt that 
could humble or annoy her, and left her without liope of any durable 
alliance, e.xcept with her ancient enemy, France. 

On several occasions, and more particularly on that of the recent 
war in the Levant, England has di.'-jilayed the remnants ol her 
former grcntne.ss and wealth ; she has emploved the langu.ige fami- 
liar to lier in the time of her power, and vainly endeavoured to 
impo.se an illusion upon others, by which she was not herself 

’ Till.-, pa])er is taken fioin the ‘lb\ue I'm < lupi iIkiuc,’ i v^oik, on tlu' 
merits of winch, it were sujicifliiouj to expatiate. In the ionise of our ( n- 
dcavouis to ameliorate the condition of our I'ast Indian hilow-snlijeets, 
'M‘ have often been animated and eiieouia^ed hy the ajipiohation ol AJ. do 
Sismoiidi. Fioni the caluniiiics of the intc'iested monopolists, who an* 
])erpetually seekim:^ oecasions to discredit onr niotivis, we appe.il with eon- 
tidence to the eoincidence of our pnncijdes with the \ lews and opinions ol 
this ahle and enhuhlened foreiijiiev. He, at least, has no lesultment^ to 
Viatify, no injuries to avenge 
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deceived. But she soon learned, from intimations at home and 
abroad, that the days of her prosperity were gone •, that she had 
lost all pretensions to domineer ; that her menaces excited no terror. 
The enormity of her public debt, the decline of her foreign com- 
merce, the depression of her domestic industry, the revolting luxury 
of her nobles, and the misery of her labouring classes, all indicated 
the rapidity of her approach to decrepitude and decay. 

There was one circumstance which seemed, in a particular man- 
ner, to denote that England must return to the rank of a secondary 
state. The conquests of other nations increase their strength ; 
those of England add to her weakness. When the French had 
extended their empire from Hamburgh to Kome, they admitted all 
the conquered |)eople to the rights of French citizens. The Austrians 
and the Russiatis, when victory has been favourable to their arms, 
have extended to their new countrymen j)rivileges, of which the 
actual value is not great, but which rescued the vanquished from 
the continual hutniliation of conscious inferiority. The English, 
on the contrary, have always been ignorant of the process of forming 
one people of the various nations over whom they have acquired 
dominion, by inheritance, by treaty, or by arms. Even in their own 
islands, the people of Jersey and of Guernsey retain the charac- 
teristics of their Norman origin 5 and the distinctions between the 
English, the Scotch, and the Irisii, are as fresh and vivid as if they 
had never been united. The people of Hanover are as much 
foreigners in England, as the people of Denmark. Gibraltar, Malta, 
the Ionian Islands, America, the West Indies, the ^outh of Africa, 
the immense Empire of India, and Australasia, receive citizens from 
England, but add not to their number. The power of England is 
universally extended j her associations are no where to be found. 

Such has been, in every age, the fiilse policy of aristocracies j and 
the constitution of England approaches nearer to an aristocracy, 
than to any other form of government. In the middle ages, Venice, 
governed by an opulent oligarchy, had extended her conquests over 
a vast and rich territory, which had long contributed to her grandeur 
without being incorporated to her State. Dalmatia, and its islands, 
the Morea, and part of the Archipelago, Candia, and hdlf of Lom- 
bardy, obeyed the republic. To ensure indemnity for its tyranny 
at home, the senate connived at the oppression of the tributary 
states. Having destroyed the liberty of the citizens of Venice, it 
allowed the nobles to tyrannize over the gentry of the continent ; 
the latter imitated the conduct of their superiors j and every Italian 
subject of Venice claimed the privilege of oppressing the natives of 
Istria, Dalmatia, and Greece. When Holland had extended her 
empire and her commerce in both the Indies, she, too, might have 
founded a great nation, by admitting the conquered people to the 
privileges of Dutch subjects ; but, preferring to send petty tyrants 
to Curacao, to Surinam Batavia, and the Moluccas, every new 
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acquisition confirmed her weakness, by a constant drain on her po- 
pulation, necessary to retain in dependunce and in fear, l)er negro 
slaves, or her Indian subjects. Other aristocracies, less celebrated 
and less powerful, have committed similar errors, lierne always 
distrusted the Pays de Vaud, and Genoa the two Rivieri. The 
power of Venice, Genoa, Berne, and Holland, yielded to the first 
shock, , because the number of their citizens bore no proportion to 
the extent of their dominion j and the same fate may perhaps be 
the destiny of England. 

There is, however, this difference between the aristocracy of 
England, and the aristocracies of Venice, of Holland, and of 
Berne, that while the abuses of the latter were involved in darkness, 
the former is enlightened by publicity. The English people have 
become sensible of their danger, they have triumphed over their 
own prejudices, and forced the ministry, and part of the aristocracy, 
into a new career. The first stej) has been already taken by the 
emancipation of Ireland. It is only necessary to proceed with cou- 
rage, to incorporate all the dependencies of Great Britain by an 
intimate union of their people with tlic English, and the British 
Empire will not only regain the eminence which it has occupied for 
twenty years, but be raised to a much higher rank ;ind l)ccome at 
once the most vast, flourishing, and populous empire of the world. 
The emancipation of Ireland accomplished, that of India has 
already commenced. This second fusion of two people into one 
will be of infinitely more importance than the first. By the first, 
eight millions of citizens were gained by England, a hundred mil- 
lions will be gained by the second, men who arc civilized, indus- 
trious, and brave, and inhabiting the finest country on the earth. 
The India question must be discussed in our days in all its e.xtent. 
Already the contest has commenced between the tyrajits and the 
advocates of the people of India. The former will, perhaps, main- 
tain the abuses by which they profit with the same desperation, 
the same outrages against their opponents, and the same disregard 
of the interests their country, which characterized the conduct of 
those who resisted the emancipation of Ireland. They, on the 
other hai^d, who demand freedom for India, at the expiration of 
the charter, in 1833, have hitherto announced their objects, with 
reserve, and are, perhaps, not quite sensible of their full extent. 
New light, however, continually bursts upon the question j the 
advocates of Indian emancipation at first thought only of extending 
the freedom of trade, they have began to think of the liberty ot 
man, to direct their efforts to the improvement of their species, and 
every day adds to their success. If appeals are more frequently 
made to the domestic and pecuniary interests of the people of 
England, than to their conscience, or their patriotism, it is merely 
to ensure attention. The progress of Reform is in all countries 
slow, particularly in England. For this reason we are not quite 
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sure that the absurd and odious government of the Company will be 
abolished in 1838, or the people of India raised to an equal partici- 
pation of rights and privileges with the English, but of this we are 
confident, that a great effort will be made to extend to them an effective 
protection, and to cissert in their persons the dignity of human nature. 

If other nations of Europe were actuated by the base and narrow 
selfishness which the greater part of the English Journalists have? 
avowed in discussing the affairs of the Levant, they would certainly 
have the same interest, and consequently the same right, to prevent 
the improvement of India, which the English claim to prevent the 
improvement of 'i'urkey. It might be said with reason, that the 
incorporation of India with England is much more dangerous to the 
independence of Europe, than the incorporation of Turkey witli 
Russia. The increase of power to the former, would be greater 
and more available. The powers of Europe might declare that 
they would not permit the abolition of the Company’s sovereignty, 
as we arc told by the ‘ J'imes,’ that the people of England will 
resist the dismemberment of Turkey. 8o prodigious an accession 
of population, riches, industry, and territory, an accession which 
would add a hundred millions of subjects to the British empire, 
is surely ot a nature to alarm the greatest nations of Europe. 
VVe reject, for our part, with indignation, a policy, cruel, jealous, 
and immoral, and opposed to th% progress of humanity in every 
part of the world. Wherever good can be done we ardently desire 
its consummation ; if any government can increase its resources by 
increasing the knowledge, the virtue, the security, the liberty, the 
rights of its subjects, we applaud its efforts 3 and if other states arc 
alarmed for the balance of power, let them emulate the example and 
add to their own strength by extending the hapjiiness of their people. 
With this view we have endeavoured, and sliall continue our ex- 
ertions to interest the people of Eranee, in the great ([uestion of 
Indian freedom, which must soon be discussed in England. The 
work of which the title is jirc fixed to this article, is one of the 
ablest and most instructive of those which have Recently appeared 
in favour of the Natives. The manner in which it is executed 
justifies the mt)tto which the author has taken from the Essays of 
Bacon. “ I take goodness in this sense — the seeking the weal of 
men, which is, what the Grecians call philanthropia. This, of all 
virtues and dignities of the mind, is the greatest, being the cha- 
racter of the Deity, and without it, man is a busy, mischievous, 
wretched thing — no better than a kind of vermin.* 

Mr. Rickards dedicates his work to the Natives of India, as a 
pledge of his grateful remembrance, esteem, and regard, and in the 
hope that the discussions which must shortly take place in Parlia- 
ment regarding India, their interests, prosperity, and happiness, 
will be deemed of paramount importance in the measures to 
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be adopted for the future government of their own country. 
' Having lived/ says Mr. Rickards, ‘twenty-three years in India, 
and passed much of that time in intimate intercourse with v^arious 
Natives, I have a different opinion of their character to that given 
in several printed works. I have constantly seen, in their acts and 
conduct, the practice of the most amiable virtues ; I have exf)e- 
ricnced from many the most grateful attachment ; I believe them 
capable of all the (jualitics that can adorn the human mind ; and 
though I allow many of their imputed faults (where is the individual 
or nation without them ?) 1 must stdl ascribe those faults more to 
the rigour of the despotism under which they have so long groaiied, 
and which unhappily we have but slenderly alleviated, than to natural 
depravity of disposition, or to any institutions peculiar to themselves.’ 

The East India Company, in order to induce a belief that their 
exclusive privileges were the only means of conducting the go- 
vernment and commerce of India, have constantly endeavoured to 
confirm an opinion, already very generally received, that the con- 
dition of the Hindoos was stationary and unalterable, because 
every thing in the state of society in which they exist is regulated 
by the peculiar dogmas of their religion. We were told, that the 
people were divided into four castes, among whom all intermixture 
was impossible, that children were brought up invariably in the 
|»rofession of their parents, unable either to retrogriidc or advance, 
and continued to make the same* things in the^ same fasliion, with- 
out being permitted to conform to the taste or the wants of the con- 
sumers. Their food was represented to be entirely vegetable, their 
clothing a cotton rag, furnished by the industry of their own coun- 
try, and in both, all alteration or addition w’ere strictly prohibited 
by their religion. A people, said the advocates of the C()m[)any, 
whose productions can neither vary nor improve, and who are for- 
bidden to purchase articles of a diflerent (piality from those to 
which they are habituated, encourage but slight hopes of com- 
mercial protit to the merchant, or of Intellectual improvement to 
thcmoralistj they would consider themselves polluted by association 
with strangers j the settlement of Europeans in the interior, would 
drive them to revolt 5 and England, in vain attempts to effect 
their civilization, would lose the sovereignty of India. It is 
curious to learn from the statements of Mr. Rickards, the ex- 
tent to which the English government, and all Europe, were de- 
ceived, by these false representations! India, iu truth, approac hes 
nearer to the civilization of England and of France, than *S[>ain, or 
Poland, or Hungary. The misery and ignorance of the Natives is 
attributable not to themselves, but to their Rulers, to their Mussul- 
man conquerors, and to the oj)prebsive government ot the East India 
Company. 

In the Gentoo code the human race is divided into four el.isses. 
1 st. The Brahmins, or priests; ‘2. The (Shatrva, or soldiers; 

M. The V^uysia, or industrious classes, engaged in agriculture, com- 
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merce or manufactures. These three first classess are considered 
noble, and are designated twice-born, or regenerated. The fourth 
class, the Sudfas, are destined to be the servants of the preceding, 
and to them the precepts of the legislator are not addressed. The 
introduction to the Gentoo code and the laws of Menu, son of 
Brahma, published at least 880 years before Christ, teach us, that 
even at that epoch the corruption of manners had so confused the 
four races, that a new class had sprung up called Barrun-sunker, 
composed of an innumerable variety of castes, which had lost their 
original purity, and were all strangers to those rules of life which 
are imposed only on the regenerated, or twice-born. This mixed race 
enjoyed an absolute liberty of devoting themselves to any profession 
or occupation, excepting the priesthood, which was reserved to the 
Brahmins. In fact, the caste of Brahmins is the only one which 
continues distinct, the others having almost entirely disappeared. 
Among the Princes of India, the Paishwa is the only Brahmin j 
the remainder arc of the mixed race Barrun-sunker j the Indian 
armies are composed of soldiers of all denominations j the mixed 
race has also usurped the occupations originally reserved to the 
Vaysia and the Sudra, and are engaged in every branch of domestic 
service, of commerce, agriculture, and handicraft. Spite of this 
terrible division of castes, respecting which so much noise has been 
made, there has never been experienced the smallest difficulty ih 
supplying the increasing demand for labour in all its varieties. 
Besides, the people of India are not exclusively Hindoos. The 
Mussulmans, the Native Portuguese, the Christians, the Persians, 
the Armenians, the Jews, constitute at least lifteen millions, who 
have never been subject to the institution of caste. If the mass of 
the population were really as much enslaved by their supersti- 
tions as they were represented to have been, these free men would 
speedily liave engrossed all the lucrative occupations of the Country. 

It is equally false that the Religion of the Hindoos prohibits 
the use of animal food. The mixed races are, in this respect, 
subject to no positive restrictions. Those who live in com- 
parative ease, for the most part, eat meat every day, others 
affect the Brahminical purity, and are contented with more simple 
food. The Hindoo market, at Bombay, is always plentifully sup- 
plied with mutton, venison and fish j many Hindoos employ them- 
selves in hunting and lishing, and the cow is the only animal of 
whose flesh they refuse to partake. It is true that the Laws of 
Menu contain, in the first .56 verses of the 5th chapter, rules for 
the regulation of the food of the twice born. These rules require 
abstinence from all meat which has not been previously oflfered in 
sacrifice, but as daily sacrifices are prescribed, the inference from 
this fact is rather that the use of meat is enjoined, than that it is pro- 
hibited. It appears, therefore, that in the accounts which we have 
received respecting the restraints of the Hindoo Religion, a gross 
exaggeration or rather a gross imposture has been practised. That 
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they are not incapable of conceiving new wants, of applying them- 
selves to new occupations, or of making advances in industry and 
intellectual acquirements, has been proved by the prodigious in- 
crease of the Indian Trade since the first relaxation of the Charter. 
In 1813 the Company annually exported merchandize to India and 
China of the value of a million sterling. The exports of the Free 
Traders to India alone have increased, from 1814 to 1826, troni 
lialf a million to three millions and a-half. 

Mr. Rickards appeals to the testimony of IVishop Ileber, whose 
journal has been recently published, in proof ot his assertion that 
the Hindoos are a civilized and improving race. 

'But to say that the Hindoos, or Mussulmans, arc deficient in 
any essential feature of a civilized people, is an assertion which I 
can scarcely suppose to be made by any who have lived with them ; 
their manners are, at least, as pleasing and courteous as those in 
the corresponding stations of life among ourselves j their houses are 
larger, and according to their wants and climate, to the lull as con- 
venient as ours j — their architecture is at lea«t as elegant, and 
though the worthy Scotch divines may doubtless wish their labourers 
to be clad in 'hodden gray,’ and their gentry and mercliants to 
wear powder and mottled stockings, like worthy Mr.——— :ind 
the other elders of his kirk-session, I really do not think that they 
would gain cither in cleanliness, elegance, or comfort, by exclninging 
a white cotton robe for the completest suits of dittos — nor is it true 
that in the mechanic arts, they arc inferior to the general run ot 
European nations. Where they fall short of us (which is chiefly in 
agricultural implements, and the mech.inics of common life) they 
are not, so tar as 1 have understood, of Italy, and the South of France, 
surpassed in any great degree by the peoi^le of those countries. 
Their goldsmiths and weavers produce as beautitul fabrics as our 
own, and it is so hr from true that they are obstinately wedded to 
their old patterns, that they shew an anxiety to imitate our models, 
and do imitate them very successfully. The ships built by Native 
artists at Bombay, are notoriously as good as any which sail from 
London or Liverpool. The carriages and gigs which they supply 
at Calcutta, are as handsome, tlu)ugli not as durable, as those or 
Long Acre. In the little town of Monghyr, 30() miles from Cal- 
cutta, I had pistols, double-barrelled guns, and different pieces of 
cabinet work, brought down to my boat for sale, which in outward 

form (for I know no further) nobody but perhaps Mr —could 

detect to be of Hindoo origin j and at Delhi, in the shoj) ot a 
wealthy Native jeweller, I found brooches, ear-rings, snuff-boxes, &c. 
of the latest models (so hr as I am a judge) and ornamented with 
French devices and mottos.’ (Bishop Jieber s Journal, vol. in 
p. 382.) 

'Nor have their (the Hindoos) religious prejudices, and the 
unchangeablcncss of their habits, been less exaggerated, borne of 
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the bcist informed of their nation, with whom I have convcr.'>ed, 
assured me, that half their most remarkable customs of civil and 
domestic life are borrowed from their Mohammedan conquerors j and 
at present there is an obvious and increasing disposition to imitate 
the English in every thing, which has already led to very remark- 
able changes, and will, probably, to still more important. ^J'he 
wealthy Natives, now all alfect to have their houses decorated with 
Corinthian pillars, and tilled with English furniture ; they drive 
the best horses and the most dashing carriages in Calcutta ; many 
of them speak English lluentlyj and are tolerably read in English 
literature, and the children of one of our friends I saw one day 
dressed in jackets and trowsers, with round hats, shoes and stockings. 
In the Bengalee news{)apers, of which there are two or three, 
politics arc canvassed with a bias, as I am told,incliningto Whiggisni ; 
and one of their leading men gave a great dinner not long since in 
honour of the Spanish revolution — among the lower orders the same 
feeling shews itself more beneficially in agrowing neglect of caste.’ 
(Bishop llebcr’s Journal, vol. ii. p. 306‘.) 

' Their general character has much which is extremely pleasing 
to me; they are brave, courteous, intelligent, and most eager 
after knowledge and improvement, with a remarkable talent for 
the sciences of geometry, astronomy, &c., as well as for the arts of 
painting, and sculpture.’ 

* I have been passing the last four days in the society of a Hindoo 
Prince, the Raja of Tanjorc. who (piotcs Fourcroy, Lavoisier, 
Linn®us, and BulFon fiuently, has formed a more accurate judg- 
ment of the poetical merits of Shakspeare, than that so felicitously 
expressed by Lord liyron, and has actually emitted English poetry 
very superior indeed to Rousseau’s epitaph on Shenstone.’ 

These extracts, which might be almost indefinitely multiplied, 
introduce us to a people already far advanced in civilization, and 
capable of uniting with a European nation, at least as intimately as 
if they bordered on each other. Since the period when it first 
acquired territorial power, th(‘ Company has s})arcd no exertions 
to keep the Hindoos and the English separate and distinct. Until 
the year 1813, every Englishman, not bound by express covenant 
of allegiance to the Company, was rigidly excluded. Even now, 
no European establishment is permitted to take root, and yet the 
extraordinary improvement above described has already taken 
place. Can any one doubt that when the same equality of laws, 
jiroteetion, and rights, which British subjects enjoy in Canada, for 
example, shall be extended to India, that the habits and usages of 
European life will be rapidly extended, and that a people, already 
so far advanced in arts, in literature, and in social organization, 
may soon be in a’ condition to enjoy some degree of political 
liberty r 

In the second part of Mr. Rickards’s work, is an account of the 
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wars and revolutions of India during the last eight centuries. This 
is an abridgment of the history of Ferishta, who lived in the Deccan 
in the 17 th century. VVe do not remember to have read of such 
accumulated horrors and massacres in so short a space. The object 
of this jjart of Mr. Richards’s work is to show, that India has 
always been the victim of oppression ; that even those sovereigns, 
whose wisdom, magnanimity, and humanity, have been most cele- 
brated, Baber, Akbar, and Aurungzebe, luive disgraced their reigns 
by the most monstrous and pertidious cruelties ; and that to their 
oppressions, rather than to the character or religion of the Natives, 
is attributa,ble their stationary condition. This part of the work, 
however, gives rise to a reflection, which the author has not even 
suggested : it is, that notwithstanding the vices inherent in the 
government and constitution of the Bast India C’ompany, the 
jieople, acknowledging its rule, have been great gainers by the sub- 
jection of their Hindoo and Mussulman tyrants. B.id as the pre- 
sent system is, there is nothing in it winch recals those dreadful 
times, when the inhabitants of populous cities, and of exti'usive pro- 
vinces, were condemned to perish by the sword j when a compieror, 
who drove forty or fifty thousand captives into the deserts of Tar- 
tary, was deemed a paragon of meekness and liiunanity, merely 
• because he spared their lives ! The most terrible resolutions of 
phrenzy and desjiair were then of such fretpieiu occurrence, that 
words, expressive of them, had become incorjiorated into the com- 
mon language of the people. IVnlsa, was the determination of the 
inhabitants of extensive tracts to take refuge from the fury of their 
assailants in the jungles, or the deserts j joar, was the indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of the women and children, and the destruction of 
their bodies by fire, previous to the la>t assault upon the enemy. 
J^inco the establishment of the English power, the wulsa and the 
joar are alike forgotten j multitudes arc no longer slaughtered ; nor 
whole nations swept into captivity; nor trophies raised with the 
hciids of the vaiupiished. If the princes and landed })roprietors 
of the country have been ruined and disjjohsesscd, their Icniire 
was at all times precarious ; and the conliscation of their property 
may have passed, for an ordinary occurrence in India, hresh wealth 
has been accumulated in the cities, a new cla^s of men have attained 
opulence and knowledge; and if a fatal error in the administration 
of the East India Company did not render this wealth uniiroductivc, 
India might soon rise to the level of the most civilized and con- 
tented countries of the world. 

This great error is to be found in the detectable system inherited 
from the Mussulman predecessors of the ( ompany, by which the 
fee-simple of all the lands of India is held to be the pn^perty of the 
sovereign. Though India may boast many flourishing cities, Mr. 
Rickards is of opinion that nine-tenth', of the population are em- 
ployed in agriculture. This large proportion of the inhabitants arc 
neither slaves, nor labourers, nor farmers, nor ptoprictors j they 
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are Metayers, (Ryots), and they share, or ought to share, in equal 
portions with the State, the produce of their labour. They differ, in 
this respect, from the Metayers of all other countries, that they hold 
of no proprietors, and have no superiors, except the farmers and 
agents of Government, the Zemindars, with whom they account 
for the share of their produce, which is the property of the State. 
Of Mr. Richards’s work, the third part is devoted to explain the 
principles of this system of territorial Revenue, its successive intro- 
duction into the conquered provinces, and the various modifications 
which it has undergone, in the vain hope of rendering it less oppres- 
sive to the cultivator. The Ryots are in fact reduced to a state of 
the most abject poverty, nothing is left to them but a bare sufficiency 
for existence j tliey are harassed, oppressed and threatened without 
intermission, and the least delay in their payments is punished 
with the utmost severity, sometimes even by torture. So great 
is their misery, that they can afford no outlays on their land, 
their husbandry is rude and slovenly, and without reserving any 
thing for themselves, they produce but little for their Rulers. The 
interest of the Zemindar is not such as to induce him to un- 
dertake improvements ; besides, he is often distressed himself j 
the Company never give it a thought, and the consequence is, 
that no capital is employed to fertilize the earth. Yet, op- * 
pressive as this system is, alterations which it would not be very 
difficult to introduce, might convert it into a process of cultiva- 
tion, of all others, the most desirable, and which in some parts of 
Europe is the source of great happiness to the ])tjople. It is not 
the Hindoos who prevent the accomplishment of this change, by 
clinging with ignorant obstinacy to their ancient habits : the fault 
is with the East India Company, which, by maintaining its in- 
alienable property in the soil, and refusing to grant or sell 
any portion of it to individuals, and above all to Englishmen, 
affiicts its empire with sterility, its subjects with misery, and 
perpetuates the einbarrasments of its own Ilevenue. 

Mr. Rickards, on the authority of Parliamentary returns on the 
Corn Laws, asserts, that the net revenue of a country eannot exceed a 
fourth of the whole produce, and that the remaining three-fourths, 
are necessary to replace the capital of the farmer, and to the support 
of the labourers. This may very well be, in England, where Agri- 
culture has reached a high state of perfection, and where large 
capitals are invested in land. But it is notorious, that in many parts 
of France, the Metayer lives in comfort on half of the produce of the 
fields which he tills, and that his condition is very far superior to 
that of the free peasantry of Poland and Denmark, who give half 
the produce of their labour, and of the Hungarians, from whom 
two-thirds are expected. In southern climates, where solar heat 
and abundant moisture combine their power, and where perennial 
plants are more productive, and require less attention than an- 
nuals, particularly in the vicinity of the tropics, half the bar- 
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vest amply supplies the wants of the cultivator. In Italy, and 
more especially in Tuscany, the Metayer performs all the an- 
nual labour, and is remunerated by half the produce ; the pro- 
j)rietor receives the remainder, and is charged with the burthen 
of the taxe^. In the state of Lucca, the Metayer is entitled only 
to a third of the harvest j and if there are many chesnut trees or 
olives on his farm, he is well contented with his condition. The 
Metayer of Tuscany, is for the most part much happier, and more 
independent than English Cottagers, who are emjiloyed in agricul- 
tural labour. He is better fed, and on holidays better clad j though 
the climate does not require much clothing, and custom permits him 
to be meanly dressed, and bare footed on working days. II is 
bouse too is more wholesome, his condition more secure, and his 
future prospects more 04icouraging. Again, he can only be dis- 
missed for misconduct, and in this respect, the situation of the 
Ryot is still preferable, for what custom only lias established 
in Tuscany, is secured to him by law. ‘The Ryot‘«V s^ays Mr. 
Rickards, ‘ had an hereditary right of occupancy in the lands they 
cultivated, and they could not be dispossessed, as long as they con- 
tinued to pay their rents, according to a local rate of land, called 
Nirk, or Nerick, established in each pergunnah.’ Although only 
half the harvests of Tuscany are the property of the Landlords, 
this portion has sulTlced for the accumulation of jirodigious 
fortunes j large capitals are invested in agriculture, and hus- 
bandry is conducted with a degree of intelligence and skill, well 
deserving the imitation of countries, which, like it, are favoured by 
the sun. The proprietor out of half the produce, pays the land tax, 
which never exceeds a fifth of his share, or a tenth of the gross 
produce of the soil, and yet this t.ax is much more jiroductive 
than that of the East India Company, whicli exacts four-fifths. 

The Revenue of the Bengal Presidency, with its dependencies, 
viz. Bahar, Orissa Benares, ceded provinces in Oude, conquered 
provinces, and ceded territory on the Nerbudda, produced in 1828, 
li,227,(>83/. 6s. 

Of Madras, including the Circars and Jaghirc lands, Carnatic, 
'fanjore — ceded and conquered provinces j Mysore, Malabar — 
( ountries ceded by the Nizam, and subsidy from Mysore, Travan- 
eore and Cochin £5,144,870 S 

Of Bombay, with the provinces ceded by Guicowar 
and ceded by,* or conquered from, the Mahrattas. . , . 3,520,472 12 


Total Land Revenue of India 17,949,020 0 

From other sources 3,147,940 0 

Total £21,090,966 6 

This, no doubt, is a very considerable revenue, but it is not more 
than half of that of France, or a third of that of England. It is 
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raised ia a country infinitely more productive than either, and paul 
by a people, at least as industrious, and four times as numerous a^, 
the inhabitants of France. The rigour with which it is collected is 
so great, that nothing remains to nine-tenths of the population ; a 
fact which alone furnishes the clearest possible proof of the in- 
capacity and tyranny of the Company’s Government. If India 
were treated like France it might reasonably be expected, from the 
character of its people, its climate, soil, industry, and commerce, 
that it would produce an annual revenue of lO’O millions, and 
remain in a state of continually increasing improvement. It 
would be tedious to enter into minute details respecting the col- 
lection of the Indian Revenue, but it may be well to explain, liow a 
system known in Europe as the happy means of rescuing the peasantry 
from slavery, and which might have diffused ease and happiness 
among a hundred millions in India, has become a source of 
oppression and- misery, and often reduced them to despair. 
In Italy, tht numerous proprietors who are scattered over the 
surhice of the soil, grow attached to their lands, take pride in 
adorning and enriching them, receive their share of the produce 
in kind, arc punctually repaid their advances to the MiHaijer during 
the year, and assist his exj)crience by their scientific acquirements : 
In India, on the other hand, the Zemindar demands his portion in 
money, and values it by an arbitrary and oppressive standard, for the 
Ryot is by no uieans sure of a market at all times, and is frequently 
unable to dispose of his crops. Besides, as the Government re- 
quires monthly payments from the Zemindar, be also exacts them 
from the Ryot — and the delay of one month ex})oses the former to 
the sale of his farm, tlie latter to the distraint of his goods, to im- 
prisonment, and often to torture. The inevitable consequence of tins 
absurd severity has been an immense increase of suits, sales of confis- 
cated land, are constantly occurring, and the security of the culti- 
vator and his attachment to the soil are completely destroyed. The 
increase of revenue being the main objectof the Indian Government, 
the judicial and financial duties are habitually confounded, and the 
same magistrate not unfrcqucntly officiates as collector and judge. 
Add to these sources of extortion and vexation, the inevitable con- 
sequences of the concentration of the whole property in a single 
hand, the total destruction of all local attachments, the denial of 
all advances to agriculture, the absence of all skill and intelligence, 
to direct the operations of husbandry, and the wretched state of 
Indian cultivation will be easily understood, and its financical re- 
sults excite no surprise. The appropriation of the whole territory 
has, in fact, produced less revenue to government, than a tenth of 
the produce would have afforded, had the property been left in the 
hands of individuals. 

It is notour intention to enter into an examination of the various 
schemes of reform which have already been attempted, or to wait 
for the suggestion of those, which Mr. Rickards gives us reason to 
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expect in a later part of his work. We say to the English Govern- 
inent, employ no untried expedients, but consult experience, and 
profit by example. Among the numbers of Englishmen who fill 
the museums and salons of Italy, no doubt, some few have 
directed their attention to the classes who cultivate the earth. Let 
them tell their government, that in Tuscany, there are a million of 
active, intelligent, industrious co7z<admi, resembling the ninety mil- 
lions of Indian Ryots who are subject to the Company, that the in- 
fluence of their priesthood, is at least as much oj)posed to their 
improvement as that of the lirahmins is to the improvement of the 
Hindoos 3 that their intellectual cultivation is not more advanced, and 
yet, though their soil is for the most part poor, they not only sub- 
sist in great comfort and abundance on half of its produce, but are 
often enabled to save sulficient to purchase the actual property of 
their lands, subject only to a small quit rent, payable to the former 
owner 3 that the remainder of the produce dilfuses opulence among 
numerous small proprietors — maintains an» ancient aristocracy in 
splendour- — supports a wealthy clergy — supplies the expenditure of 
the Court — of Societies for the encouragement of literature, science 
and art, which are celebrated throughout Europe — and of all the 
civil and military machinery of Government. In India, on the con- 
trary, the Ryots live on the lowest scale of possible subsistence, with 
the best soil and the finest climate in the world. Almost naked, 
and harassed by continn.il threats and punishments, their immedi- 
ate superior is a Zemindar, as poor and wretched as themselves ; 
their sovereign a Joini-^tock Company, the members of which, 
buy and sell their shares for money, thoughtless and careless 
of their subjects, and contributing in no way to their welhire. 
'J'he Government of England should reflect, that though it may 
sometime longer be able to retain the people of India in their present 
state of misery and dependance, that they h.avc imbibed enough of 
English feeling to desire a change. Their subjects already rank 
among civilized nations 3 they are entitled to every degree of moral 
and intellectual develoj)ment, and to as much liberty as they are ca- 
pable of enjoying. Having already entered on the career ot im[)rovc- 
ment, they will continue to advance 3 privileges, refused as favours, 
will be extorted as rights 3 and if the time should ever arrive when 
the immense power of India shall be turned against her, England 
will fall from a great eminence, with the melancholy reflection of 
having m^trred, by a narrow selfishness, her glorious destiny, and 
accelerated her own decline. 


J. C. L. 1)E SiSMONDI. 
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Tjie British SwOMtk 

BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

From the Literary Sfmvfnif , 1 827 . 

0 ! British sword ! thy steel was formed 

When thunder-bolts flew fast ; 

Thy blade was forged ’mid fire of heaven, 
And tempered in its blast ; 

Nought living could endure thy stroke 
Below the sun or moon, — 

All sank beneath thy sheer descent, 
Napoleon or Mahoun. 

1 see thee gleaming in the air 

Like Ood's avenging fire, — 

The fiercest hearts are struck with awe. 
And tremble and retire. 

0, British sword ! — 0, British sword ! 

The nations hailed thy gleam, 

From savage Nieper’s frozen banks 
To Seine’s romantic stream ; 

Ye struck the tyrant in his strength. 

And with his chosen band. 

Heaped Catalonia’s caverncd shore, 

And Ebro’s silver sand. 

Upon the shore ye shone a sun. 

And on the sea a star, — 

Bear witness, woods of Waterloo, 

And waves of Trafalgar. 

O, British sword !— O, British sword ! 

Thy name I name with awe ; 

Thy blade, nought that is base can bide, 
Nought that’s unholy draw,— 

No tyrant e’er shall strike with thee, 

Thy aid no gold can hire, — 

For who may bribe the thunder-bolt. 

Or wield eternal fire.-— 

Joy of the weak, dread of the strong. 

Our king, the ocean-lord. 

Has with thee freed the world from chains 
Farewell thou British sword ! 
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American Manufactures. — Convention at Harrisburg.—* 
East India Monopoly. 

Half a century ago, while Great Britain still smarted under the 
loss of America, and the affairs of our Eastern Empire were in a state 
of embarrassment and confusion, Mr. Burke thought that all the 
misfortunes of the country might be traced to the single source of 
our not having had before our eyes, a general, comprehensive, well- 
connected, and well-proportioned view of the whole of our do- 
minions, and a just sense of their true bearing and relations. What 
was then said of our sovereign power, is now true of our com- 
mercial supremacy. The experience of fifty years of amicable in- 
tercourse with our emancipated colonies, equally beneticial to our- 
selves and to them, had refuted the calculations of those who had anti- 
cipated, from their separation, the calamity and ruin of this country. 
The sense of its own interest and advantage, and the conviction of 
our mercantile pre-eminence, seemed to have imposed upon the 
infant nation, a state of dependance on its parent, infinitely more 
advantageous to the latter, than any which the acknowledgment of 
direct dominion, or formal respect to Acts of Parliament, could 
confer. This difference, however, there was between the old rela- 
tions of the two countries and the new, that, under the altered state 
of things, our influence was only to be maintained by actual supe- 
riority. America, from the condition of subjection, rose at once 
into the dignity of a rival. Fettered by no prejudices, cramped by 
no restrictions, and full of all the energy and activity of youth, we 
soon found her a more formidable competitor in the race of prospe- 
rity, than any with whom our strength had previously been tried. 
Every year her people have approached nearer and nearer to the 
standard of our own improvement j all that was good in our com- 
mercial system, had been carefully selected j and all that was bad, ju- 
diciously laid aside j their connexions were gradually and cheaply, 
by treaty, and not by conquest, universally extended 3 their domestic 
industry was prudently encouraged j their peculiar interests accu- 
rately ascertained, until, by the slow but certain process of econo- 
my, diligence, and precaution, from being dependent upon us, they 
proclaim that we have become dependent upon them. Unfortunately 
there is more of truth in the exaggerated boast, than it is pleasant 
to acknowledge. Instead of maintaining our superiority, and se- 
curing their good-will, by husbanding our own resources, and ren- 
dering them equal to our wants, we have failed to improve the 
capabilities of the dominions which remained to us, and are out- 
stripped, not so much by the speed of our rivals, as by our own 
indolence and neglect. 

Of all the evils which result from the Monopoly of the East India 
Company, there is none so galling and injurious as the stimulus 
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which it has given to Aineriban comjietition. Since the treaty of 
1793, by which the people of the United States obtained the right 
of unrestricted access to the ports of India, a privilege not extended 
to the English until 1813, they have met us in the markets of the 
Eastern world, on terms of incalculable advantage. While the corn- 
meree of their chartered riv.als was burthencd by the most exor- 
bitant outlays, in Europe and in Asia, theirs was conducted on a 
system of prudential, thrifty, unostentatious economy, which insured 
a profit on every adventure : they had no expensive factories ; no 
magnificent establishments, to vie with the unwieldy splendour of 
the Royal Merchants j by wise adherence to strict neutrality amidst 
the quarrels of Europe, their flag had become familiar to continentiil 
j)orts, from which ours was excluded ; the lowness of the freights, 
and other charges to which their trade was subject, enabled them to 
contest with the East India Company the supply of manufactured 
goods to India, China, and the Eastern Islands ; and they brought 
to Marseilles, Havre, Altona, and Hamburgh, varied assortments of 
American and Asiatic products, collected in a voyage round the 
world. 

Such was the relative condition of the Eastern trade of the 
Americans, and the East India Company, at the expiration of the 
last Charter. Since that time, more active candidates have entered 
into the lists, and if the exertions of our free traders had met 
with moderate encouragement, or had been ])ermitted to work their 
own w'ay to prosperity, we should have little reason to regret th(‘ 
earlier successes of our rivals. But the concessions of 1813 were 
so exceedingly parsimonious, that the British merchant remained 
subject to many disadvantages. He could not sail in a vessel of 
less burthen than .^>00 tons ; he could only touch at three ports in 
India, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay j all traffic was prohibited to 
him in tea, the principal article of Asuitic export j he was expressly 
forbidden to Miaunt the dominions of the Emperor of China f he 
was not allowed to enter any part of Continental Europe, and was 
bound to return to the Thames. Under such multiplied restraints, 
it could hardly be expected that our traders would have been long 
in a condition to coj)e with the vigorous emulation of their trans- 
atlantic rivals, and had it not been for the superior skill of our 
artizans, our immense power of machinery, and the excellence of 
our cotton and wxmllen goods, we must long since have relintpiishcd 
the unequal contest. Unfortunately we relied too much on the 
permanence of a superiority, which, though mainly attributable to 
our own exertions, was not so entirely. The Americans, hurt at 
the exclusion of their agricultural produce from the consumption of 
England, have now determined to create a market for it at home. 
The tariffs of 1S24 and 1828 indicate a determination to exclude 
British goods from the markets of the United .States. If we 
threaten them with the prohibition of their cotton wool, their rice. 
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or their tobacco, they remind us of the inferiority of the produce 
of our Eastern Empire j they tell us that before the time arrives 
when the first step can be made to improve the cultivation of cot- 
ton in Een^al, in Guzerat, or in Cutch, their manufactures will be 
e(]ual to our own^ that in the mean time we must feed our looms 
with their cotton wool, or submit to be undersold in all the mar- 
kets of Asia. If we venture to retaliate on the new American 
system, we not only lose the consumption of the United States, but 
risk an unecjual contest in all the countries cast of the ('ape of (food 
Hope. Surely Mr. Iluskisson was ripht, when he said that Parlia- 
ment should come to some arrangement with the Company before 
the expiration of the ( hartcr. 

These remarks have been sua:^‘ested by the perus:il of the pro- 
eeedirii!,’s of the general convention of agriculturi''ts, and manufac- 
turers, from the several states of ('onnecticut, Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Hampshire, New .lersey, Ohio, lYnnsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and V^irginia, convened at thecapitol, 
in Harrisburg, July 30, IS' 27 .^' I'his convention had its origin in a 
resolution of the Pennsylvania Society, for the encouragement of ma- 
nufactures and the mechanic arts, recommending the friends of agricul- 
ture and manufactures, in thedilferent states of the Union, to appoint 
delegates to consult on the state of their domestic industry. To form 
a correct judgment of the state of |)ublic opinion in the American Re- 
public, before the suggestions of the Harrisburg convention received 
the sanction of Congress, it will be necessary to take a brief view of 
the various parties, tl j conflicting interests of which distracted the 
commercial policy of the American legislature. 'The tariff ot duties, on 
goods imported into the United States, enacted in was not passed 
without much and viohuit opposition. 'Phe shipping and commercial 
interest, comprisinga considerable portion of the New England states 
and the Atlantic coast, were opposed to it j the manufaclurers of 
Pennsylvania, New York, New .Jersey, and of the Eastern and 
Western states, urged the extension of its principle. The agn*icul- ' 
turists were divided — Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, (leorgia, and 
Louisiana, where the principal growers of produce, such as cotton, 
rice, tobacco, calculated for the foreign market, reside, were all ho‘«T 
tile to it j and the grain growers of Pennsylvania, New \ork. New 
England, and the Western States, its warm supjM'rters. J'he discus- 
sions on the question in the hou.se of Representatives, w'ere conducted 
with temper and forbearance. 'I’he majorities, which at the com- 
mencement had beep from twenty to thirty in favour of the several 
items under consideration, were, towards the conclusion, reduced to 
from one to twelve. A proposition for the adjournment of Congress 
at an early day, being an indirect attempt to arrest the further pro- 

* Papers relative to American Tariffs, ordered by the House of Commons 
to he printed 25th July, 1828. 

Onenlnl flnaldj VoL 22. 2 u 
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gress of the bill, was negatived by the casting voice of the Speaker. 
The bill was carried to a third reading by a majority of only three 
voices, and finally passed the Lower House by a majority of five, 
almost every member of the House, sick or well, being present. 

We have been thus particular in stating the circumstances under 
which the tarifi" of 1824 was passed, because it appears from them, 
that the feeling in its favour was at first almost neutralized by one 
of an opposite tendency, and that a little timely interference on our 
part would have prevented a measure, the effects of which we may 
yet have much reason to deplore. Had we, in 1828, by a slight 
relaxation of our own corn laws, mitigated the hostility of the 
grain growers of the United States; had the improvement of 
the culture of Indian cotton by European skill and enterprise, 
enabled us to dispense w’ith supplies from the Carolinas and 
Louisiana, the supporters of the obnoxious bill would have been 
less numerous, its opponents much more active, and in all pro- 
bability it never would have passed. Having, however, once taken 
root, the ‘ American system’ grew apace, and by the Act of 1828, 
the most objectionable provisions of the former tariff were extended 
and confirmed. On the meeting of the convention at Harrisburg, 
several committees were appointed to inquire into the state of the 
manufiictures of the United States, in order to ascertain how far it 
might be possible to carry into effect tbe proposed innovations. The 
reports of these Committees are well deserving the attention of the 
merchants and manufacturers of England. They claim, in an 
especial manner, the consideration of all who are interested in the 
Indian trade. From them it appears that all tbe raanufacturCvS 
which are in most request among the nations of Asia, are rapidly 
advancing to perfection in America — America, from whose ports 
so early as 1818, 214 vessels were absent on trading voyages 
beyond the Cape of (lood Hope. — America, whose relations are 
extended to every part of the known world — whose luerchantmen 
have long been laden with British goods in the Mersey and the 
Thames, and whose trade is free and unfettered as the winds of 
the immense oceans which bound her coasts. 

’ The j)rincipal exports from England to the East Indies and 
China, are of steel and iron, cotton and woollen goods. Bes- 
pecting these branches of manufactures in America, the following 
are extracts from the lleports of Committees to the Harrisburg 
Convention. 


Iron. 

The value of Iron and its manufactures imported into the 
United States, -in the treasury year, 1826, was .5,514,873/., from 
which may be judged how nearly the domestic production reaches 
the home supply. 

‘ In rc'^pect to many articles, the imports exhibit that our manu- 
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fiictures are nearly equal to the demand. The chief things in which 
we are deficient are side arms, and articles of ironmongery, includ-* 
ing cutlery, iron and atttel wire, sheet and hoops, hammered bar 
iron, and steel, and the manufacture of some of these is increasing. 

Wood screws, mill-saws, anchors, &c., will not probably be required 
from abroad much longer j but hammered bar iron, steel, and the 
manufactures included in “ other articles not specified," are large in 
amount, and the greater part of the whole may, and will, be made 
as cheaply in the United States, if assured of protection against 
influxes of foreign production. The chief part, indeed nearly the 
whole of ^/le 5,514,873 dollars paid for the iron imported, is paid 
to Great Britain, except on account of hammered bar iron, of which 
llie value of 1,398,090 dollars was received in the last year from 
Sweden jind Russia, (three-fourths from the former), the whole 
value of our exports to which countries were as follows : — 

Domestic Articles. Foreign. 'J’olal. 

Sweden and Norway . . S 0,034 88,489 ^14,523 

Russia 11,044 163,001 174,048 


S 137,078 '25‘2,093 389,171 

^ This official view of the trade which the United States carries 
on with Sweden and Russia, should certainly induce us to attempt 
the whole manufacture of hammered bar iron for ourselves, and not 
remain dependant on those nations for so large a quantity of an 
indispensable article, seeing that they take so little from us in re- 
turn. To “ buy cheap and sell dear," is a favourite saying with 
certain economists ; but how buy at all unless we can sell ^ Why 
buy, when we can make as cheaply for ourselves ^ 

‘ The following particulars are authentic and interesting, and 
many others of like character will be met with in different [)arts of 
this appendix. 

‘ There arc in Centre county, Rennsylvania, 7 blast furnaces, 
capable of producing 8,600 tons, and actually producing 7,400, and 
employing 275 hands ^ and 9 forges, capable of producing '^490 
tons, and actually producing ^,050 tons, and employing ‘230 hands. 
The annual value of these manufactures is as follows : — 


7,400 tons castings at 30 S ^2‘2,(X)0 

2,050 d^ bar iron . 100 205,000 


Employing 505 hands, nearly all able bodied men, and probably 
subsisting at least 2,000 persons. 

‘ There are also three rolling mills in this county, but the pro- 
ceeds of them are not stated j and a manufactory of “ wood screws," 
at which was made last year 10,700 gross. A specimen exhibited 
to the convention, showed them to be of the first quality, and the 
price was said to be low. 
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* The furnaces of Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, annually 
make about 6,000 tons. 

* Mr. Murray, of Clinton county. New York, stated in the con- 
vention, which met at Albany on the “ Woollens Bill,” &c., that 
Essex and Clinton counties, in that state, supplied ^,000jtons of bar 
iron, and were capable of making 6,000 tons ) and that an invest- 
ment of about 8 100,000 in the iron business furnished employ- 
ment that fed 600 mouths, consuming 5,000 bushels of grain, 400 
barrels of pork, &c., the products of the farmers. 

' Rhode Island imports about 10,200 tons of cast and bar iron, 
annually, from New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

^ The site of Mount Pennfurnace, near Reading, Pa. was a wil- 
derness live months ago, and now from 20 to 25 tons of pig metal 
are made weekly, giving value to that which was valueless, and em- 
ploying many persons in a new business. 

* The iron manufactures of Maryland are extensive. General 
Ridgley’s works near Baltimore, are well known because of the 
superior article which they supply. Ore abounds in the neighbour- 
hood of Baltimore. 

‘ Vennont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
V^irginia, and Kentucky, all abound in iron ore, and have large 
manufactories of it. Ore is also plenty in several other states, and 
is manufactured in them. 

* Inexhaustible quantities of iron ore are found in Kentucky, there 
are 7 or 8 furnaces and about 1 5 forges in operation in this stJite. 
The primary markets, after supplies of the neighbourhood, are at 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 

^ As much machinery is exported from as is imported into the 
United States. In the manufacture of steam engines, from 150 
horse power, or upward^, if required, to the most delicate adjust- 
ment of a spindle or power loom, we rival, if we do not excel, any 
other people, and our artists work as cheap as any. Much of the 
most approved machinery used in some of our factories is also ot 
American invention, and improvements are made upon nearly all 
the models imported. We are independent of foreign workmen 
for these things ; and can give as much knowledge as we receive, 
in cotton and woollen and other machinery. 

' The engine of 100 horse power built in Pittsburgh, and used to 
raise water to supply the summit level of the Union canal, cost, 
with its iron pumps and machinery only S 5,000. It is capable of 
raising 650,000 cubic feet of water 94 feet in 24 hours. 

* Among other manufactures of iron, we may notice one of mill- 
saws, at Philadelphia, of such •superior quality and moderate price 
as already nearly to have prohibited the importation from Euroj)c. 
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‘ One furnace at Barrington, requires 1,<200 bushels of coal daily, to 
keep it in operation, and nearly five tons of pig iron are made every 
day j 100 hands are employed. The Sterling Company” in the 
city of New York, at a late date, employed 300 workmen, assisted 
by three steam engines, and working up five tons of iron per day, 
besides large quantities of copper, brass, &c. Anchors, chain cables, 
steam engines, and other machinery were made here. 

‘ In Lincoln county, North Carolina, there are four furnaces and 
ten forges, which in 1823, made about 900 tons of bar iron, and 
200 tons of castings. There are also extensive works in Stokes and 
Surrey counties. It is every way sound policy in the people of the 
southern states to establish and encourage manufactures for them- 
selves. We have no local views on this subject. It will, besides, 
increase the exchanges between the states and promote domestic 
competition, for the common benefit of all consumers. 

" At Taunton, INLissachusetts, 1,200 tons of nails are made 
annually, and 300 tons of plates, hoops and machinery. At Pitts- 
burgh, there are seven rolling and slitting mills, eight air foundries, 
six steam engine factories, one wire factory, he. Some of these 
are very large establishments j one of theqi has two engines of 100 
and 120 horse power ! 

^ A rolling mill on Ilsopus creek, New York, is fitted to manu- 
facture 200 tons of iron weekly. 

" In Morris county, N( w Jersey, there are seven rich iron mines, 
several furnaces, two rolling and slitting mills, and about thirty 
forges. The ore of some of those mines has all the desirable (jua- 
lities of the Swedish, and when the Morris canal is made, will be 
worked very extensively. 

‘ Iron abounds in the north of Ohio. It is stated as probable 
that 1,000 tons of pig iron were forwarded to New York, via the 
Krie canal, during the past season, from Fainesville, where the ore 
is said to be so accessible as to cost at the works no more than 150 
cents per ton. Three furnaces were at work, and three others, with 
as many forges, were building some time ago. 

" The manufacture of steam engines is a very large and rapidly 
increasing business. Many mechanics begin to use those of one or 
two horse power, the cost of which is a trifle. The cotton and 
rice planters will soon have them to clean their cotton and rice, and 
there will be thousands of them scattered through our country in a 
few years. Much printing will be performed by steam power. 

^ We have no means by which to arrive at the certain value of 
the iron manufactures of the United States. Some of the items 
were thus given in the returns of the marshals for 1810 — 

Products of furnaces - - - - 5 2,981,277 

hloornerics 220,034 

forges ----- 2,871,003 
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Products of trip hammers - - - - 327,898 

rolling and slitting mills - . - 1,215,946 

naileries 2,478,139 

gun-smiths - - - - 593-993 

steel furnaces - - - - 144,736 

‘ The aggregate values, as stated in 1810, were probably one half 
short of the real values at that time. The returns of 1820 are so 
defective as to be useless for any general purpose, and were right- 
fully suppressed.’ 

Cotton. 

‘ Tlie Cotton manufacture in the United States has advanced with 
irresistible energy, being protected by the national government, to 
the incalculable advantage of all parties — planters, manufacturers and 
farmers 3 the first, in supplying the material, and the last in feed- 
ing the people employed in making cloth, &c. In 1808, there were 
only about 8,000 spindles j all in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, and not more than 300,000 lbs. of cotton were used 
in them. In the present ijear the mills will use about 70,000,000lbs. 
and before 1830, upwards of one hundred millions, unless some 
suicidal policy should be adopted by Congress. What a market is 
thus created ! 

The goods made by our own nulls arc the cheapest and best in 
the world. They have driven like British goods out of every mar- 
ket accessible to us as to them, though our great rival has at- 
tempted to counterfeit our goods, in numerous instances, to deceive 
the people of Mexico and South America. Soine small parcels of 
our goods have been smuggled into England, by way of experi- 
ment, and were sold at a good profit. A thousand bales were ex- 
ported from Baltimore to foreign places in one week of the last 
month (August) ; * large quantities are shipped to the Mediter- 
ranean, and many bales have been sent to Canton ! They would 


* These bales contain about 700 yards, the average value may be put 
down at 75 dollars, and the raw cotton required for the manulacture, at 
200 lbs. 

I.et us see the result of this ordinary operation, 

1,000 bales at 75 dollars 5 75,000 

Deductthevalueof 20,000 lbs. of cotton at 10 cents . 20,000 


5 55,000 


Leaving 55,000 dollars actual profit on domestic labour, or for capital em- 
ployed, and a clear gain to that amount to the country, as not one cent’s 
worth less of value would have been exported had these goods never been 
made ; and there is a considerable difference on account of freight, because 
of the longer voyages of the vessels carrying out the goods. 

It is probable that about 3,000 bales of cottons have been exported fiom 
Baltimore since the first of April last to countries beyond Cape Horn, be- 
sides many have been sent to Mexico, Brazil, kc. 
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drive the like British or India goods out of Calcutta, were their im- 
portation thereat liberally allowed ! There is nothing more than 
sober truth in these statements , but how wonderful arc the changes 
that have taken place ! ° 

‘ Ihe fodlowing amount of the foreign exportation of domestic 
goods from the port of New Vork, published in the “ Statesman,’’ 
is highly interesting : 

In 1824 the shipments from New York to foreign 

ports, were 7 36 packages. 

1^25 1^(;30 d ° 

ib26 - 1J57 

1827 viz. 8 months preceding Aug. 31 - - 2,077 d'^ 

^ Should the shipment of the remaining four months of 1827 
keep pace with the previous part of the year, they will amount to 
3,125 packages, about 500,000 dollars value, and from a single 
port, be it remembered. The kind of goods exported, it should 
also be remembered, arc those that have been protected by govern- 
ment. The liner goods we do not export, nor even manufacture 
our own supplies.” 

‘ It is supposed that about 4 or 1 pounds of raw cotton, is the 
average daily amount used for each person emjiloyed in our cotton 
mills, the weavers not being counted. The bale of cotton, some 
weighing much more and some less, may be generally taken as a 
quantity representing nearly 400 lbs. 

* Much cotton printing is doing at several places. Taunton, 
Massachusetts, and Dover, New Hampshire, are among the most 
famous j at the first named, 2,000 pieces are printed weekly, and 
the quantity is increasing j much also is printed at tlie Warren 
factory, near Baltimore, at which between 900 and 1,000 persons 
are subsisted. These prints are all of coarse cottons j but the finer 
fabrics will be made, and sold cheaper than at present, if the mini- 
mum is advanced as suggested. Great preparations are making to 
extend this business. 

* Six hundred and twenty-live thousand lbs. of cotton arc annually 
manufactured in Oneida county. New York. The product of labour 
employed in the manufactories is estimated at .SOO,(JOO dollars a year. 
There are many other besides those of cotton ; but not much is 
doing in the woollen business. 

‘ In 1784 an American vessel was seized by the oHicers of the 
customs at Liverpool, for having on board eight bales of cotton, 
supposed not to be of the growth of the United States. 

‘ Large quantities of American manufiictured cotton goods are 
exported from New York to Canada, and the people are supplied 
with cottons cheaper than they can iinj)ort them from England, the 
import duty of 15 jjcr cent, being honestly paid. 
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‘ During the year ending on the 1st October 18^i7> there was ex- 
})Oi:|ed from Petersburgh, Va. 36,780 bales of cotton, to wit, 16,094 
coastwise, and *20,686 t^ foreign places. Some part of this ([uantity 
was the product of North Carolina ; but not a bale of Virginia 
cotton was exported a little while ago. 

" Cotton is cultivated in Indiana and Illinois, but not extensively. 
Its quality is said to equal that of Tennessee. Its manufacture has 
commenced. 

‘ Fifteen thousand yards of cotton cloth are wove daily at Lowel, 
Massachusetts. 

* Greece, with the islands, emancipated and under settled govern- 
ment, is capable of supplying cotton, perhaps, nearly equal to the 
usual production of the United States, and at a much lower rate, 
because of the more moderate cost of labour. The quality also is 
excellent. Large quantities were heretofore manufactured in, as 
well as exported from Greece. British supplies were drawn from the 
Levant, assisted by some from the West Indies, previous to 1790. 

* It is asserted that the crop of cotton in the United States ex- 
ceeded 900,000 bales in 18*26, * and the present year’s crop, (without 
accident) it is supposed will amount to 1,000,000 ! If the price 
shall yet further fall, though it does not appear to yield the planter 
an average of more than 8 cents, let not the Tariff be blamed for 
it ! The more we export of this great commodity, the less it 
generally brings us, as may be seen by a reference to the large table 
of exports and imports in a previous page. The year’s crop being 
usually successful, and the quantity a million of bales, we fear that 
not more than six cents can be realized for it. The increa'-e goes 
far beyond the increasing demand. Much is said in some of the 
cotton growing states about making bagging out of cotton, to reduce 
the excess, and because of the duty upon the imported article. The 
cost at Dundee of foreign bagging is about 14 cents ; the duty is 
cents per square yard, equal to 4^ cents per running yard, or only at 
the rate of 33 per cent, an amount moderate enough for ** protec- 
tion.” The Natchez “ Ariel,” speaking of the complaints against 
the present high price of bagging, because of the failure of the 
hemp crops in Kentucky last year, observes, “ We have seen the 
article bring 50 cents per yard, when there was no Tariff, and again 
1 5 cents after the first duty was imposed. It must also be recoL 
lected, that the bagging now made in Kentucky, is fully 10 cents 
per yard better than it was in the years previous to 18^0 or 1821. 

‘ The following items are particularly addressed to the considera- 
tion of the cotton planters. If we have not exceedingly mistaken 


* The receipt at New Orleans of the crop of 1826, up to the 1st Septem- 
ber last, was 336,000 bales, 85,000 more than in the preceding year, though 

in that, because of the high price, every pound was puslicd to inaikel. 
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tlie facts, they are of overwhelming importance to this great inte- 
rest of our country. We request that attention may be paid to |be 
dates. 

‘ For six years previous to 1816, the average importation of East 
India cotton into Great Britain, was 84,148 bales. 

‘ But in 181 6, the price of our uplands having advanced to ^8 cents, 
117,000 bales of East India cotton were imported in 1817 ; and the 
]>rice rising to 32 cents, the quantity was increased to 247,604 
bales in 1818 ! This caused a sudden fall of 7^ cents per lb. in 
the price of owr cotton in January I8l9, and it further declined to 
16 cents in 1820 ; and, ranging between 10^ and 1,5^ cents in 1821, 
1822, 1823 and 1824, the importation of East India cotton was only 
60,484 bales in 1825, leaving a stock on hand of 81,450 on the 1st 
January, 1826. 

" During the last bubble, on the arrival of the news at Calcutta, 
of the high price of cotton in England, a large ship, on the point of 
sailing for Canton with cotton, was sent to Liverpool ; when she 
arrived, the bubble had burst, and the owners of the ship and cargo 
lost 40,000 pounds sterling, compared with what would have been a 
fair result had the vessel proceeded as originally destined ! And in 
these JiuctuationSy though so destructive in their effects, is one of 
the great causes why very large importations of East India are not 
oftencr made, to add to the diflicuhics ot the American planters, and 
re-act the ruin that followed the imports of 1818. In the long 
period required to send out advices and receive cargoes, the price of 
cotton may easily decline 50 per cent. And it ts only when the 
price is pretty good, that great (jiianlities of Bengal and Surat cot- 
tons are desired. 

‘ But, when our cotton is worth 18 eerits per lb. our own manu- 
facturers can a ford to pay three cents per lb. duty on the East India 
article, and use it to advantage. 4 hat is, at all those mills whose 
machinery is fitted to the spinning of it. Ihe writer of this has 
.seen a large parcel of it in one ot our mills, and the proprietor told 
him it was (at that time) cheaper than the domestic product. 

‘The chief part of the coarse cotton goods which Great Britain 
had exported to the United States, and to Mexico and South America, 
wete made out of East India cotton. We have seen several speci- 
mens of those sent to Rio Janeiro, &c. marked and stamped, or 
put up as American goods, the material of which, as decided by 
])ractical men, was East Indian. And when an article, in its first 
cost, is only nine or ten cents per yard, one cent in the yard is a 
large profit. This is the diffhence between American and Blast India 
cotton. At Liverpool, oii the 25th August last, the price of up- 
lands was from 5jd. to 7 id. j of East Indian 4-^d. to 4^d. j average 
difference 2d. or 4 cents j)er lb. or in the cost ot material tor one 
yard of cloth, one cent. 
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‘ Now, when these facts are duly weighed, and it is considered 
that the domestic manufacture of cotton is from 150,000 to 175,000 
bales, does it not appear entirely reasonable to suppose, that our 
home supply and foreign export of cotton goods, rivalling or sur- 
passing the British, and compelling them to improve the quality of 
theirs, must have the effect to cause the consumption of 100 or 150,000 
hales more * of our cotton that would be used, except on account of 
our vigorous and bold competition with the British manufacturers 
It is not in the nature of things that positive proof of what is hero 
suggested should be offered, but we leave it to the deliberate judg- 
ment of all parties, to determine whether there is not something 
like a moral certainty in our proposition. There is no manner of 
doubt resting upon our minds of its reality. And this great extra 
consumption is added to the security and rivalry of the home mar- 
ket, for the benefit of the planters. They will all see and know 
this in a few years j and then feel the importance of domestic manu- 
factures, as the growers of grain and of wool now regard them 
to be. 

' The circular letter of Cropper, Benson & Co. of Liverpool, of 
the *27th ^September 18^2^, on the progress and prospects of cotton 
planting in the United States, is, probably, in the hands of many of 
our readers. The whole is of deep interest j but we shall take only 
one or two of its parts. 

* They say, — “ The bale of cotton which the planter can sell for 
4Z, 10s. cannot be delivered to the British manufacturer for less than 
9/. } and when to this the expense of manufacturing is added, the 
whole cannot be conveyed buck to the planter without an addition 
of fully fifty per cent, in duty and profit. Then we may fiiirly say, 
that, in exporting cotton and importing manufactured goods, the 
planter pays 100 per cent, on the wages paid in England, and he 
would gain an advantage to this extent if he manufactured them at 
home. Perhaps it will be said that wages are higher; let us 
examine this. The average produce of a slave’s labour is bags 
of cotton, or Ql, 15s., being about 5d. per working day. Now we 
think we do not over rale the earnings of a whole family in our 
cotton manufacturing districts, if we take them at 5s. per week, 
reckoning the whole population, whether able to work or not. Five 
shillings per week is lOd. per day; yet the planter now gives 100 
per cent, which makes 20d.” 

^ Let us partially apply the facts stated in this extract : British 
twist, N° 20, is now selling at 18s. for 10 lbs. say 40 cents per lb. 
and as good American twist for only 32 cents 3 mills per pound, a 
difference of nearly 20 per cent, in favour of this first manufacture 
of our article ; and, admitting that nothing further is gained or lost 


^ Unless the present low price be yet reduced, in not less than two cents 
per pound. 
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by the cost of weaving it, this difference itself, is equal very nearly 
two cents per yard in all the goods made out of N° ^20 cotton yttrn. 

‘ Cropper & Benson also say — Next to the manufacturing, the 
planters are giving in some cases /or/y cents per yard for cotton bag- 
ging. This they might make themselves from cotton, as is done in 
the Brazils, with great advantage.” (Now be it recollected that this 
letter was written in 1 82^, betore the piissage of the much abused 
Act of 1824, which laid a specific duty upon cotton bagging, and 
when the price of cotton was only about 11 cents per pound.) 

‘ With these remarks we submit whatever relates to cotton to the 
judgment of our readers ; and whatever may be the present opinion 
of tlie planters upon the subject, we are assured that the time is at 
hand when they will esteem the domestic manufacture of this com- 
modity, as the farmers do the new market which they have obtained 
in the eastern states, because of manufactures generally, which 
takes off 800,000 barrels of flour, and much more of their bread 
stuffs than all foreign nations or people consume. Without these 
consumptions, we repeat it, flour would be worth one dollar less 
per barrel than it is, and cotton from 1 to 2 cents less per pound. 
We appeal to the reason of our fellow citizens for the probability 
of these things.’ 

Wool and Woollkns. 

‘ It is believed that more than eighty, and perhaps, one hundred 
millions of dollars, arc vested in sheep and lands to feed them, and 
factories to make their wool into cloth, in the United States. The 
raising of sheep gives value to lands not suited to ordinary cultiva- 
tion, and makes worn-out fields productive of profit to the farmers, 
if wool fetches a reasonable price. 

^ Such Merino wool as sold at from .3 to 4 dollars per pound dur- 
ing the war, may be now bought at from 40 to CO cents. 

^ Some of the farmers near Northampton, Massachusetts, says 
the Ciazette, have engaged to “ keep yearling wethers throughout 
the year, and shear them, for the wool growers, at 112^ cents per 
head.” This is poor encouragement to the farmers. 

' Mr. Way, a dealer in wool, writes from Pittsburgh, that in 
1826, he took in 50,000 lbs. weight of wool, at from 13 to 95 cents 
per lb. ; but, in the present year, for that which he gave 18, he has 
only given 12^ to 13, and the fine (quality, which brought 95, has 
been reduced to 50 cents per lb. He supposes that the stock of 
wool has very much increased, and that there is enough on hand to 
keep all the factories in full operation, without importations. 

' At a meeting of citizens of Washington county, Pa. attended ^ 
by some of the most intelligent and best practical farmers in the 
world, it was stated, as is believed to be within bounds, when it is 
asserted, that the grain growers are indebted to the wool growers. 
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for ten cents on every bushel of wheat sold in that county this sea- 
son.” Because of a reduced supply of wheat and a greater demand 
for it. 

^ By actual enumeration there were 161,000 sheep in Washing- 
ton county, Pa. last year. 

* By strict examination of the consumption in 50 families in 
Washington county. Pa. who use no foreign woollens, or other 
cloths than what they make out of their own wool, it appears that 
5 lbs. arc required for each person, annually. And allowing 6 lbs. 
the whole su})ply of the home market would require nearly 70 mil- 
lions of pounds, the product of about .‘10,000,000 sheep. The ability 
to produce this quantity of wool, and siq>port 30 millipns of sheep, 

* cannot be questioned. At present, however, the people cannot 
afford to consume so much cloth as the wool of 30 millions of 
sheep would make j and they are, generally, compelled to do with 
less than is used by the well clothed and comfortable farmers of the 
county named. 

, * At the last state census there were about 350,000 sheep in 
Dutchess county, New York. The present number is supposed to 
exceed 4.50,000. Many arc of the best breeds and finest fleeces. It 
is calculated that the farmers of this county in the past year, after 
supplying their families, had 500,000 lbs. of wool to sell, which at 
an average of 40 cents, produced them the sum of S 200,000 3 the 
household manufactures being estimated at 100,000 dollars more ; 
and yet the number of sheep raised does not appear at all to interfere 
with the (juantity of grain produced ; indeed, rather to improve the 
capacity of the soil to yield more. Such seems to be the practical 
result in this county, us detailed in the Boughkepsie Journal. 

‘Three towns in Maine, containing about 5,000 inhabitants, and 
from 75 to 100 square miles of territory, wintered last season, 
11,531 sheep, producing 3 lbs. of wool each, and having .S,770 
lambs this season. Some of these sheep are of the fine woolled 
breed. From various details, it is believed that the sheep last win- 
tered in Maine amounted to between 800,000 and 1,000,000, and 
that the present stock is 1,300,000. 

‘ Mr. Davis, in his speech in the House of Representatives, on 
the3Ut January last, estimated that the amount of wool worked 
up was 32,000,000 lbs, and that 3,200,000 yards of broad,' and 
32,000,000 of narrow cloths were annually produced, and about 

1 00.000 persons are directly or indirectly employed in this business. 
We gtither this opinion also, that more than 100 millions of capital 
were vested in the growth and manufacture of wool ; and he put 
down the sheep at fifteen millions. 

* The island of “ Rhode Island,” 14 miles long and less than 3 
wide, has more than 30,000 sheep upon it. There are about 

200.000 in Berkshire county, Massachusetts. Many in the western 
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parts of Virginia j one gentleman in Ohio county has more than 
3,000 ; he sold his crop of wool to Mr. Rapp, at Economy, for 2,400 
dollars. There are in the state of New York about four millions of 
sheep, between two and three million^ in Pennsylvania, a million in 
Vermont, &c. 

* It has been calculated that the manufacture of wool, (including 
the various mechanics an(^ labourers employed,) in tlie New Eng- 
land stales, subsists about *20,000 families, or 120,000 persons, and 
that these will consume ihcmrplm products of 40,000 families of 
agriculturalists — together about 3t>0,000 individuals. If this is 
thought extravagant, reduce the manufactures one half, and throsv 
them into the production of agricultural articles, and what would be 
the effect ? A great market would be destroyed, and an alreadv 
glutted one further overloaded. Not one ceut’s worth of our far- 
mers’ produce is prevented foreign exportation because of the fac- 
tories. The value made up by thesCf then^ is a clear gain to the 
nation. 

* The home-made negro cloths are cheaper and better than the 
British, and steadiness in the market i>> mainly desired for them. 
Each slave is supposed to be allowed six yards. One establishment 
at Canton, in Massachusetts, has made (>00,000 yards annually, and 
is prepared to make 1 ,000,000 ; .^>00 bales of coarse wool was 
received there from Smyrna, which had been paid for in domestic 
cottons exported. 

" A carpet manufactory in Jersey City, (owned in New York,) 
has a capital of 400,000 dollars, and employs 100 hands, making 
2,500 yards weekly. The spinning and preparing the yarn employs 
another 100 persons. 

^ Messrs. B. Wells & Co. at Steubenville, have a flock of sheep 
amounting to about f>,500. The fabricks manufactured by them 
are equal to about 50 yards of broad cloth daily, averaging 2 lbs. of 
wool to the yard, worth S 3. 50. We have tabular statements of 
the purchases of wool for this factory for each of the years from 
1820 to 1827, from which we take the following items : — 

Mn 1820, none of the 1st quality; 5,8(>7 2d (piality ; 5,0!)7 
7-8ths, &c. and total 38,202 lbs. unwashed wool. 

'In 1825, 3,841 lbs. 1st quality; 20,813, 2d quality; 25,080 
7-8ths, and total 90,524 lbs. unwashed wool. 

'In 1826, 3,491 lbs. 1st quality; 13,082 2d quality; 17,088 
7-8ths, and total 69,673 lbs. part washed on the sheep. 

'In 1827, 2,586 lbs. 1st quality; 11,910 2d quality; 17,108 
7 Sths, and total 74,069 lbs. washed on the sheep. 

' The chief value of this statement is to shew the progress made 
in the growth of fine wools. No common wool has been purchased 
for the factory since 1822 ; all the sorts are becoming finer, and the 
finest improving. 
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‘The cotton and woollen cloths made in New York were valued 
laiit year at from 15 to 18 millions of dollars. 

* A great deal has been said against even the lowest minimum 
[only 40 cents] proposed in the woollens bill that was before Con- 
gress at its last session, and certain persons have represented that 
it would operate severely on the poor. They do not state that there 
is already a minimum at 33 ] cents, and^that in 1824, no less than 
21 of the 24 members of the Pennsylvania delegation, then present, 
voted to raise the minimum to eighty cents. 

* Many more yards of flannel are now manufactured in the 
United States than were imported a few years ago, according to the 
returns at the custom houses. In five towns in Massachusett‘^, 
within a space of 17 miles square, 2,100 persons are employed in 
making flannels, and operadngon a capital of 950,000 dollars. 

‘ It is supposed that all the woollen goods imported into Boston 
in a year, would not have laden fully one ship of 400 tons. But the 
neighbouring manufacturers give employment to many thousand tons 
of shipping, transporting articles in and out, foreign and coastwise. 

* The woollen manufacture in Great Britain employs about 
1,250,000 persons, and, after supplying the home demand, the 
export averages the value of more than six millions of pounds ster- 
ling; more than the average of all the exports of the United States, 
cotton excepted. 

* There are about forty millions of sheep in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the annual product of wool is estimated at \iO millions of 
pounds. We can easily feed 50 millions of sheep, in the United 
States ; and there is no dnuht that we shall export millions of pounds 
of wool, raw or wrought, before many years. Our bread and meat 
must, in this way, obtain a market.’ 

Thus for the Reporters to the Harrisburg Convention. AVhen 
we consider the immense population, which in England is de- 
pendent on the iron, cotton and woollen trades, this account of 
American industry is well calculated to excite anxiety and alarm. 
The workshops of America are still inadequate to the supply of 
their domestic and foreign demand j their manufactures are still 
inferior to the manufactures of Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Leeds, and a large proportion of the people of the United 
States are discontented with the prohibition of cheaper and 
superior goods. That this prohibition is impolitic and unwise, no 
one at all acquainted with the principles of political economy, can 
entertain a doubt. But unless we can procure some relaxation of 
the laws by which it is enacted, it will be of little service to us to 
demonstrate its folly and inexpediency. We must look about us 
to ascertain what means we possess of influencing the determination 
of Congress, we must not only enlist the enlightened portion of the 
American community in our cause, but likewise stimulate the 
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activity of those who are already opposed to the Tariffs, by prov- 
ing that we are in a condition to retaliate with energy and effect. 
It is mortifying to observe the confidence with which the reporter 
on the cotton manufacture asserts our dependance on America. 
His argument, in truth, amounts to this : that whereas a large 
portion of British cotton piece goods, hitherto imported into the 
United States, has been manufactured from the raw produce of the 
Kast Indies; for the future, either the competition of the Americans 
will drive the English from the markets, or the English must sub- 
mit to use no cotton wool but of American culture. By this rea- 
soning, it is hoped to allay the discontent of the growers of Vir- 
uinia and Carolina, who apprehend, from the new tariffs, the loss of 
the English market ; an apprehension which would be perfectly 
well founded, were it not for the notorious inferiority of every de- 
scription of East Indian produce, an inferiority which nothing but 
the employment of European skill, capital, and ingenuity, in the 
cultivation of India, can possibly remove. Some hales, too, of 
American cotton goods have been imported into Canton ; and they 
would drive the like Hritish or India goods out of Calcutta, if their 
importation were liberally allowed. It is new to us, that the 
importations of the Americans at Calcutta are not liberally allowed : 
for as far as our experience extends, they are treated with 
much more liberality than the English ; but respecting the im- 
ports at Canton, we know that the Company’s supercargoes 
iiave long complained of the ‘ alarming inroads’ on their trade, 
occasioned by American invasion, and in the traffic of the islands 
of the Archipelago, they had, before the establishment of the 
settlement at Singapore, no rivals but the Dutch. The trade with 
the north-west coast of America, with the emancipated colonies 
of Spain, and with Brazil, the carrying trade between Asia and 
Europe, the supjdy of China, and the Eastern Archipelago, of India, 
and even of the United States, are all, in some degree, dependant on 
the speedy and effectual improvement of our East Indian territories, 
and the abolition of the remaining privileges of the Company. If 
these privileges had expired in 18^4, a period, beyond which, Mr. 
Canning, at the last renewal of the charter, contended that it was 
unwise to fetter the discretion of Parliament, our commercial policy 
might, by this time, have been framed on a general, comprehensive, 
well-connected view of the just bearing and relations between the 
interests of other countries and our own dominions; the rice, tin? 
cotton, and the tobacco of India, would have already been materially 
improved, and England would be in a condition to dispense with 
the friendship of America. 
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BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 

From the Forget -ine-Not, 1826. 

She stood in all that bashful tenderness 
Which marks a maiden's entrance to the world — 

O’er her fair forehead wav'd each raven tress, 

And down her neck in soft luxuriance curl’d, 

Shading its whiteness — while her full dark eye 
(Half hidden by its silken lash from sight) 

Ream’d with expression— yet one might descry 
A pensive feeling mix'd with her young heart’s delight ' 
Soft was her cheek, and beautiful— the hue 
Of the young rose-bud lightly rested there ; 

While many a wandering vein of deepest blue 
Stray’d o’er her brow of purest marble — where 
No trace of stormy passions yet was seen — 

No wilh’nng marks, stamp’d by the iiand of care ; 

Nought that the loveliest form might ill beseem 
Of blight or blemish dwelt upon a shrine so fair ! 

Such was the form that, vision -like, came o’er 
The desert pathway of the scenes I trod ; 

And many a ling'ring year must pass, before 
(Tf e’er again) we trace life’s thorny road 
An hour together — time will then have chang’d 
The bloom and freshness of that fair young brow ; 

And, more than all, that guileless mind estrang’d 
From the pure saint-like thoughts that make it lovely now 
How many a form, that meets us in the gloom 
Of this dark world, and cheers the passing hour. 

Must fade away, and lose its sunny bloom 
Ere we again behold it ! — like the flower 
Whose buds at morning woo the pilgrim’s eyes. 

And fill the air with sweetness — till the shower 
Or midday sun hath touched it — then it lies, 

A drooping, fading thing, beneath the twilight skies ! 

And such a fate is Woman’s. What so fair, 

So pure and lovely, as her morning prime — 

Ere the heart's blight, or cankering touch of care, , 
Hath done the work of tl\je destroyer, Time, 

And stol’n away her freshness — ere the hour 
Has come, that comes to all things — when Decay 
(The universal foe) asserts his power, 

And sweeps with ruthless stroke youth, beauty— all away ' 
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VoYAfiK ON THE NiLK FROM CaIKO TO THE CaTARACTS. 

No. VII. 

[Froni that portion of Mr. Buckingham'a Unpublibhed Mauuscripts, from which the nu- 
terlals of his Lectures on Egypt are drawn.] 

Akmeem, or Panopolis — The Copts — Ptolemnis — Abydus — El Araba 
Medfoun, or the Buried City. 

Tachta, November 13. 

The light airs of the morning enabled u.s to leave the boat on an 
early excursion on foot, which was more agreeable than even that 
of yesterday ; and meeting her again at Shatoura, we re-embarked 
at ten, at which time the wind was still light. 

In approaching Tachta, a town e([ual in extent and population to 
Miniet or Siout, the high bluff projections of the eastern mountains 
have a grand effect, and for the space of two or three miles, are ex- 
cavated at different distances, in separate chambers, some of which 
have unusually large entrances. The strata of the soil and rock are 
here seen to be more horizontal than usual j and the mountains 
have a greater portion of sand-stone in their coin|) 05 ition, while the 
scattered villages along their base, considerably relieve the picture, 
and make the scenery upon the whole agreeable. 

On the western shore we passed a camp of unfortunate Arabs, 
who having embarked from Keneh with a fleet of rafts, containing 
water jars from the Cairo market, had been overtaken by a stronger 
breeze than usual, and their vessels becoming unmanageable, were 
wrecked upon the river’s bank. They had, therefore, abandoned the 
idea of floating them again, though perfectly easy, and waited the 
abatement of the water, to cast their spars adrift and build a new 
flotilla. As a matter of charity, I offered to undertake the task, 
since it would not have detained me more than twenty-four hours, 
and would have saved them double the number of days ■, but when 
I began to direct the rigging of cross lashings and guys on the 
opposite shore, and used the two boats for floats j this simple opera- 
tion, so familiar to every seaman, appeared to them so new and 
complicated, that they hesitated not to pronounce me insane; and 
the information of our Captain or Reis, that I was going across the 
Desert to the Red Sea, so confirmed their suspicions, that they re- 
fused to receive any assistance from such a source, and we accord- 
ingly left them to their own wise reflections on the folly of travellers 
going from home to see old mosques, for so they termed the temples 
of antiquity. 

As the wind continued light throughout the day, our progress 
was extremely slow, and at sun-set we brought up at the village of 
Bouragaat. 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 22. 2 l 
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AVmcon or Panopolis, November 14. 

Our mornings were almost invariably calm, and the present, from 
the division of the stream by small islands, and the serpentine curves 
of its direction, brought us so strong a current, that we stemmed it 
with great difficulty. For the first time since my being in Egypt, 
the sun was not visible until noon, and the humidity had occasioned 
such a fog, that the banks of the riyer could not be perceived from 
each other. It was, therefore, cold enough to induce a wish for 
exercise, and with this view we landed abreast of llibbah, dispatch- 
ing the boat to Akmecn, where we intended walking. We had 
scarcely commenced our promenade, before the mist dispersed, tlie 
sun blazed out in full splendour, and the heat was literally scorching. 
Not a breath of wind was yet stirring, and accustomed as 1 con- 
sidered myself to be to the solar heat, my face was blistered severely 
by it. 

We had partly* traversed the dusty streets of Akmeen, and sought 
in vain for any remains of the ancient Panopolis, excepting a few 
granite pillars in the open mostpies, and other fragments introduced 
into the structure of the Arab dwellings, when a voice from a closed 
window accosted us, ‘Dove andate’ Dove andater’ We could 
see nothing of tlie person who spoke, but entering a door which 
was immediately underneath, we found ourselves in the convent of 
the C.'opts, and the hospital of the Fide Propaganda, both occupying 
the same budding. The superior and his attendant, both Neapolitans, 
came to receive us, and the ('optic fathers saluted our cheeks, oblig- 
ing us to break the bread of faith with them. 

We ascended with them to take pipes and coffee, and to answer 
the thousand (juestions they proposed to us, on tlie state of affair^ 
in Europe, of which they were entirely ignorant, from the interrup- 
tion of all communication, and the extreme rarity of finding strangers 
to inform them. They had not long hciird of the Spanish revolu- 
tion, and the Russian war was perfectly new to them ! so that un- 
informed as I was myself on recent transactions, I was as much 
esteemed as if I had only yesterday left a conference with the Cabinet 
Council. 

The Congregations were assembled in the court below, and they 
would have left us to enjoy our repast during the service, had I not 
hinted a wish to attend it, with which they expressed themselves 
flattered, and we were accordingly numbered among the flock. 

The house of worship was a plain brick building of a small size, 
its earthen floor covered with straw, surrounded by close galleries 
for the females, who are not seen by the men, according to the cus- 
>tom of the country j and the altar placed at the eastern end, as in 
Europe. The body of the Chapel itself was occupied by the Catho- 
lics, while the Copts performed their devotions in a humble corner 
of the same room. This mixture of opposite devotional rites §t the 
same moment, appeared extremely singular to me, and comparing 
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the tawdry pomp of their sacerdotal robes, the dirty finery of their 
altars, the wretched prints of the Catholic martyrs, and the carica- 
ture paintings of the Coptic saints, with all the mystery of prayers 
in a language not understood, and pantomimic actions, impossible 
to be interpreted, I knew not to whi h jiarty to yield the palm of 
absurdity, although I very unluckily came in for a share of the 
farce. Being desired to sprinkle myself with the holy water on 
entering, I very readily complied, since it was fresh from the Nile 
this morning ; a circumstance which occasioned me to be detained 
on dei)arting by the kisses of all the old men and children of the 
congregation ; but the inhabitants of the closed galleries could not 
dare to be so devout. 

After the service was concluded, wc Jill dined together — the re- 
ligious of the party on tish from the river, and myself on some 
delicate dishes of birds they had prepared , but as wine is not to 
be found in Upper Egy[)t, and is besides deem^l universally un- 
congenial with the climate, our beverage was^lfakee, of which 
people here drink as plentifully as wo should ot t:ible-beer in Eng- 
land. One of the Copts, particularly, who sjioke much in its 
praise, gave us the best possible proof of the sincerity ot his culo- 
gium,'by drinking three quart bottles before he rose from the table ■, 
in fact, his first draught so alarmed me, that I pleaded indisposition, 
and was happily excused j though my servant, benelitting by the 
freedom from restraint which this occasion offered him, sat at the 
table with the rest, and was literally drunk before leaving it. 

In the heat of their enthusiasm, the Neapolitans deprecated the 
decay of zeal in Europe, by which they were severe sufferers. 
Previous to the attack on superstition by the French Revolution, 
they were amply paid from the funds of the ifoinish Church j but 
since the Pope had sufiicient occupation in attending to his own 
person, and the preservation of those interests by which he was 
immediately surrounded and upheld, the poor propagators ot the 
Faith, in distant lands, had been entirely forgotten. They, there- 
fore, now subsisted solely on the charity of their flock, the fees of 
confession and absolution, and the payment for masses, funerals, 
&c &c. with some little speculations in Indigo, grown in the 
neighbourhood, and other branches of commerce. Upon the 
whole, they appeared to me well jirovided for-a large house and 
garden free of charge, humble dresses, and cheap living—could 
not require extravagant expenditure j and for the misery of living 
among the enemies of the faith, it was a matter of choice rather 
than necessity. If it were indeed zeal, and not interest, which first 
induced the enterprise, it should have been warmed by suffering 
and persecution ; but the secret of its abatement was sufficiently 
explained by their want of pay from Rome. 

As they walked with us round the environs of the town, I was 
desirous of seeing the state of their Indigo grounds, and informing 
‘2 E 2 
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myself on the quality of the plant j but unfortunately for them, as 
well as for myself, the unprecedented height of the present inunda- 
tion having overflown the valley in which they were situated, it was 
not yet drained off, and the ground was therefore waste. 

Nothing remains of the celebrated temple dedicated to Pan, and 
consecrated to prostitution, except a few scattered stones in differ- 
ent directions j yet the mysteries of Venus arc so openly avowed, 
as to need no hallowed walls for their performance, — the public 
women having less restraint here than even at Melouai, or Old 
Cairo. 

It was late when we embarked, and still calm, so that we made 
scarcely any progress from the town. Its situation affords a beau- 
tiful view on leaving it to the southward, from the proximity of tlu' 
Mokatterm chain, the sudden curve of the river, and the wood and 
verdure by which it is surrounded. 

The clear brilliAce of the night rej)aid us for the morning’s fog, 
and so perfect was the calm still reigning, that the surface of the 
stream was like a polished mirror, reflecting back another heaven, 
I could even count the constellations on its glassy plane, and per- 
fectly distinguish the whiteness of the belting galaxy. Venus was 
in all her S[)lendour, Altair beamed from the zenith with the bright- 
ness of a planet, and in the constellation of l)el})hinus, I could dis- 
tinguish stars of the fourth magnitude. 1 was so borne homeward 
in spirit by reflections on the science of the ancients, in a climate 
where astronomy possesses new and peculiarly attractive beauties, 
that between our embarkation and the meridian at night, I passed 
hours as full of pleasure as ])cnsivc melancholy can possibly enjoy 
for there was scarcely an orb among the myriads that studded the 
glowing canopy of heaven, that did not tell me of some past pledge, 
and reflect the image of some dear and distant friend. 

Menshieh, or Ptolemaic, Moridny, Nov. 15. 

As it still continued calm, and I felt confinement to the boat in- 
jurious, as obliging me to remain in cramped jiostures without 
exercise, we left her four or five miles above Akineen, on the op- 
posite shore, and while walking afforded me healthy diversion, vve 
reached Menshieli before noon, without fatigue, and had suflicient 
time to make the circuit of the village, and travcrbc its streets and 
bazaars before the boat arrived. 

It was represented to us, that previous to the extension of the 
Turkish government in Upper Egypt, while the towns and villages 
of the Thebaid were under the government of the Arab j)rinccs 
and Sheiks, Menslieih was made the central reridezvous for all 
commerce between the Cataracts and Cairo, and from that circum- 
stance alone derived some wealth and consideration ; but being 
successively rivalled by Gugeh, and more recently by Siout, ns the 
residence of the governor of the province, its population had gra- 
dually been decreasing. At present, it is inferior to either of the 
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provincial towns in size or beauty, but enjoys a tine elevated situa- 
tion on the site ot the ancient Ptolemais, a (ireek city of some 
consequence, and from its central position and relative imj)ortance, 
deserving to bear the name of the splendid jiatron of Egyptian 
(ircece. 

One can scarcely persuade one’s-sclf of the jiossiiiility of so com- 
j)lete a demolition as this once powerful city has umlcrgone— not 
even columns or foundations are to be seen ; and nothing remains to 
remind the passenger of its former ojnilence, hut some very ineon- 
sidcrable fragments of a large wliarf, or embanlvcd quay, so t;dlen 
and ddapidated, that none of its masonry is perteet, and but for tlie 
size and hewn tigurcs of its stone, it could not, at this moment, be 
recognised as a work of antuputy. When we passed it, several 
groups of Arab females wore assembled in its scattered heaps, 

\\ ashing their blue garments in the Nile. 

After our visit to the Turkish ( ommandant, j^ind the jiartaking 
of retreshinents wore finished, we le-embarked soon after mid-day, 
without, however, having yet been favoured witii an air of wind. 

In leaving the little island opposite to Mensheili, the apjnoacli to 
the projecting promontory of the eastern mountains is extremelv 
grand. Forced, by the still dead calm, to tow along the sliore, and 
stem the stream with the long poles they use liere instead of sweeps, 
we jiassed immediately underneath its overhanging clilfs, so that a 
line from its summit would have formed a perpendieular without 
us, in consecjueiice of its great projection. 'J'he base of the moun- 
tain, near the water’s edge, appeared to be a hard yellow Hint j but 
in ascending upwards, it became more and more calcareous, mixed 
with earth and sand, and at last terminating in tlie same loose, 
friable stone as the whole of the mountains on the same side below. 

A water-line ahuig its cliff enabled me to measure tlie fall of the 
river with accuracy, wliieh was here ten feet, ten iiu'hes and a half. 
.Some honoured Sheik, whom they call Sheik Asharat, from the 
vicinity of a village of that name, enjoys an elevated spot for the 
repose of his soul , and there are ancient, tombs and (*\cavations in 
several parts, the chain continuing almost to be washed by the 
river, until it admits a narrow strij) of cultivation abreast of Giigeh, 
where we arrived soon after sun-set. 

Kl Araba Medtoun, or Ai)ydus, Nov. lb. 

As I was desirous of visiting tlic ancient Abydus, and seeing 
tliis part of the country, considered to be the mo-.t fertile and best 
cultivated of the Said, we furnished ourselves with provisions from 
tlie boat, and despatched her to the village of Sehel ifadjoura, the 
port, or seala, of Farshiout, through which wc intended to pass, 
and after devoting an hour or two to the examination of the interior 
of Gugeh, we prepared for our journey. 

The town, though conspicuously marked on the map, and very 
generally considered the capital of Upper Egypt, is one of the least 
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iigreeable among the many others of the same size and consequence. 
Its Catholic monastery, dedicated to St. George, and giving name 
to the town itself, supports two or three Italian monks, in very 
poor condition, who are always glad, by attention to travellers, and 
speculation in illicit trade, to increase their scanty store. Built 
upon the very edge of the Nile, every inundation sweeps away some 
of their mud dwellings, and undermines others, though some of 
its inhabitants are always to be found, who are stupidly inconsi- 
derate enough to replace them by others, notwithstanding the cer- 
tainty of a similar fate awaiting them. ‘ God is great,’ say they, 

‘ whatever he has decreed will come to pass j' and this pompous 
declaration of confidence in heaven, is incessantly applied to the 
most trivial as well as the most important matters. Its bazaar is 
dirty and scantily supplied ^ its scala, or landing-place, is one of 
the worst we had yet seen ; and though there are both mosques 
and baths here, and it is the station of one of the Pashas gun-boats, 
it is, at best, a miserable and dirty assemblage of huts. 

Two asses being provided, one of their drivers was sent to purchase 
bread, of which we had not suflicient, with directions to follow us to 
El Araba, where we were going to see the anti(|uities, having with 
him the sack which contained the stock we had previously put up, 
as well as my map, and some papers, memorandum-book, &c. Wc 
had trotted three or four miles, looking fretiuerrtly behind us, but 
no driver appeared in sight j and after waiting upwards of an hour 
with impatience, we determined on returning to take him with us. 
On reaching Gizeh, and enquiring at the caravanserai from which 
we started, we learnt that he was pursuing us, with all speed, on 
the road to El Birbeh, a village about two hours’ distant, but un- 
fortunately in a contrary direction to our purposed route j and this 
mistake had arisen from a very jjardonable apprehension. He had 
heard wc were going to see the anticjuitics, which in Arabia are 
called El Birbeh, and, confounding this with the literal name of 
the village to which he had gone, he was confident of finding us 
there. To wait his return would be idle, since he would have no 
means of discovering his error, and wc accordingly rode after him, 
as the boat had already departed, and he possessed all our treasures. 
This diversion from our journey was not one of the most agreeable 
kind j but vexed as I was at such a cause of delay, I could not be 
angry with the panting Arab, who had ran all the way there after 
us J and when Giovanni attempted to reprove him, he very natu- 
rally replied, ‘ You wanted to sec El Birbeh, and to El Birbeh you 
are conic.’ 

So trifling an affair was not difficult of adjustment, and we 
eodeavoured to recover the loss of time by additional speed, until 
we were again detained at Hawhemeer, a village in which was held 
a grand bazaar of cattle, accom])aiiied with all the diversions of a 
country fair in England. 
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It was here that the same Assiniere, being himself a villager, had 
met with a number of his former comrades, and joined their holiday 
circle, who had been privately regaling their spirits on choice rakee, 
under the concealing shade of an ample cloak, or brown chemise, 
through which the eye of the prophet himself could not have pene- 
trated. The meeting was a matter of such joy to all parties, that 
they earnestly prayed the release of the beast, for the sake of its 
masters, whom they had determined not to part with so easily. 1 
remember perfectly well that the Sunday morning petition of La 
Fleur instantly occurred to my memory, and though male enjoy- 
ments arc not entitled to the same sympathy which love engage- 
ments deserve, the same train of reasoning was aj)plicable, and for 
so tem[)orary an inconvenience, I could not refuse the liberty asked. 

My servant could not at ;dl comprehend how I had arranged this 
matter with myself, nor was I desirous of explaining it to him. 13ut 
he could not comprehend how a ‘ Milord Inglese,’ could part with 
his animal and its driver, and consent to walk three miles for a vil- 
lanous Arab; this, he thought, was an indignity that nothing could 
equal. It put him dreadfully out of humour, nor was it the first 
instance in which 1 perceived that he liad so incorporated his fate 
and feeling with mine, as to be fond of adding on all occasions to 
my consequence, purely for the sake of increasing his own, and felt 
anything like a degradation more sensibly by far than I did. There 
may be cases, certainly, in which such ((ualities are valuable in a 
domestic, but I began to iind that in mine, they were both expen- 
sive and inconvenient. 

An hour’s walk brought us to the village of Courahaan, with an ex- 
cellent appetite, and while we dined under the shade of a thick grove 
of Palms, upon a line carpet of green turf, our guide had replaced 
the relinquished animal by one of ecpial excellence, and at an hour 
and a half past noon, we resumed our journey, somewhat inconveni- 
enced by the heat, though this was tempered by the freshness of a 
strong northern breeze. 

The crossing small canals, and making extensive circuits, to 
avoid the grounds from which the waters of the inundation had not 
yet retired, considerably retarded our progress, but I was in some 
measure repaid by the ojjportunities it furnished me of observing the 
mode of irrigation, and the state of their culture, in different parts. 

In passing the village of Yaheoub, a crowd of half-starved and 
ferocious dogs rushed from a Santon’s tomb, in which they had taken 
up their quarters, with such fury that the staffs of our guides were in- 
adequate for defence, and even after we had shot three of the boldest, 
they continued to advance, and stun us with their howling. The re- 
port of the pistols brought a I’urkish soldier towards us at full gallop 
from an adjoining village, toknow the cause of the firing he had beard. 
When the matter was explained, he chose to be warm and angry. 

' I thought at first,’ said he, ' it might have been some of the obstinate 
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Fellabs yoa bad shot, which would have been no matter, as it is the 
only way of silencing their impertinence j but dogs fed by the saints 
could never deserve such a punishment.’ I told him I possessed 
the Pasha’s firman, and if he was at all displeased he might report 
the matter to him, but until saints fed their hungry dependants better, 
and lessened the danger of their devouring the unresisting pas- 
senger, 1 should endeavour to cure their rage, by the potion that he 
thought suited to the Fellah. He muttered some kind benedictions 
on Franks and Infidels, and we pursued our course, reaching El 
Araba Medfoun at five o’clock. 

The Sheik of the village had come out to meet us, and learning 
the object of our visit, led us to a heap of rubbish, in which were 
scattered some fragments of red granite, and part of the base of an 
obelisk of the same stone, not more than three feet square, having two 
sides plain and the others ornamented with hieroglyphic figures, 
deeply cut, and well preserved, but not of remarkably good execution. 

The events of war had not allowed Denon to visit El Araba } and 
having no other guide, I knew not what remains there were of the 
ancient Abydus, so that I ought not to have been disappointed at 
hearing these were all ; yet it is so difficult to relinquish even the 
hopes of imagination, that I was divided between regret and incre- 
dulity, when a lad observed that there was a sort of hole into which 
one must crawl over dirt and stones, that was larger on the inside, 
where it was like a house. If I were 'disposed to see it, he said, he 
woiild conduct me, as it was not far off, and he had frequently hunted 
jackalls there with the other boys of the village. Of this place the 
Sheik knew nothing, though living here from his infancy ^ so indif- 
ferent are they to everything of the kind, but the sun being yet half 
an hour above the horizon, I was desirous of seeing it, and we pro- 
ceeded thither together. 

A walk of ten minutes over the sands of the desert, brought us to 
the spot which, on approaching, appeared to be only a heap of rub- 
bish, with large stones scattered over the surface in different direc- 
tions. On descending the western side, however, I could already 
perceive that it was a building of some magnitude, though its plan 
was not distinct from its being covered up to the very roof, by the 
loose sand and friable rock, blown into it by the western winds from 
the Lybian hills. Clearing away some of the principal obstructions, 
we could trace a roof supported by columns, of about five feet dia- 
meter, the inner frieze and ceiling full of figures, and the painting yet 
remaining, but it would be a work of much time and difficulty, to 
remove the accumulated heaps which every where cover it. Upon 
the architrave I observed a variety of animals well executed, amongst 
which the grasshopper and jackall were conspicuous, and of a lar^e 
size ; the stone was of a yellow colour, friable in its nature, ahd 
the figures deeply cut, with a very shallow relief below the level of 
the aiirUtce. Above this fragment, twenty or thirty paces more 
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easterly, preserving the same line of direction in running north and 
south, are six arched recesses, which I at first thought to be tombs, 
from their figures. On entering them, however, successively, which 
I was enabled to do without much difficulty, I was convinced from 
the relative situation with the fragment in front of it to the westward, 
and their uniformity of space and direction, that they were a portion 
of the same building j their arches were a perfect semi-circle, suffi- 
cient of the walls being visible to ascertain their length, about forty 
feet, and breadth less than twenty, having stjuare apertures or win- 
dows pierced perpendicularly through their roofs, for the admission of 
light and air. At the inner end were doors, the top of which could 
be seen about a foot below the centre of the circle, or the point from 
which the arch of the roof begins, and all of them were uniform in 
size and shape. Of their decorations I know not how to speak. 
The tombs at Lycopolis were the infancy of art compared with these ; 
neither the figures at Hermopolis, nor those at Antaeopolis, which I 
had so much admired, were at all equal in point of execution, and 
for richness of design they surpassed every thing I had thought 
Egyptian severity of style ca[)able of producing. 

I remember to have seen in the possession of one of my friends 
in England, a complete collection of the embellishments of the 
Vatican at Rome, yet 1 could call nothing to my recollection which 
it contained more beautiful than the ceiling which I now saw so 
imperfectly before me. The principal figures were vultures with 
extended wings, grasping a globe in each talon, and, being larg^ as 
life, occupying some space on each side, beyond the centre of the 
roof, every interval being filled up with groups of smaller hiero- 
glyphics, clusters of stars, &c., preserving an admirable uniformity, 
amidst the richest profusion. Over the door, at the inner ends, 
were winged globes, the wings drooping with the figure of the arch j 
the friezes that surrounded the inner walls were rich borders, 
formed of animals and hieroglyphic figures, regularly arranged, 
and the walls themselves were literally covered j these were exe- 
cuted in full relief, above the level of the surface j and being on a 
close-grained stone, the smaller figures were almost like a collec- 
tion of cameos. 

To describe what is visible even above the rubbish at present, 
would require volumes — to draw them accurately would need 
months ; and if the whole of the building, of which I conceived 
this to be a portion, were executed in a style of equal profusion 
and magnificence, the life of any individual artist would be almost 
inadequate to the bare copying and finishing the drawing only of 
tffis superb pile. I was so lost in admiration of the thousand ob- 
jects .that pressed on me at once, that I knew' not which way first 
to turn, and regretted when I left them, more than ever, my ina- 
bility even to steal a day to range over the beauties with more 
pleasure. 
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The sun had already sunk below the hills •, I had brushed the 
dirt from ray clothes, and we were proceeding to the Sheik’s house, 
when the lad observed, with an air of discontent, that I had not 
yet seen the place he mentioned. We returned, and about the 
same distance easterly of the arches, as they themselves are from 
the first column, we found a hole, through which more than one 
person could not enter at a time. I pierced it with much difficulty, 
and seeing light before me, still crawled on ■, but what was my 
surprise, what also was my pleasure, when, rising, I found myself 
amid the columns of a superb temple ! This was a gratification 
so much beyond every thing I had anticipated, that I could scarcely 
credit my good fortune, or believe that I was so suddenly trans- 
ported from the exterior of a heap of sand, to the centre of a grand 
and majestic building — 'twas like enchantment. From the short- 
ness of twilight, it was already too dark to prolong our observa- 
tions, and ordering my servant to assist in removing the obstruc- 
tion t)f the entrance, the Sheik hastened to the village for wood 
and oil, to make temporary torches, and the lad remained to be our 
guide. 

Furnished with this assistance, I was enabled to enter still further, 
and, g-aining the extremity, which was surrounded by a solid wall, 
found there sulheient height to walk erect with ease. It was then 
1 could trace a magnificent portico, of at least one hundred and fifty 
feet in front, by fifty in depth, composed of forty-eight columns, in 
four ranges, of twelve each, distant from each other about eight 
feet, and the central ones twelve feet ^ their diameter at top not 
exceeding five feet, formed of a white and close-grained stone j 
plain shafts, and no capitals, resembling a sort of Egyptian Doric 
pillar 5 the only ornament I could perceive on it was an encirling 
border, round the upper extremity of the shaft, formed of serpents 
bearing globes, like the columns at Antaiopolis. 

The iipj)er part of the door, or entrance to the nave, was on a 
level with the sand, surmounted with hieroglyphics j the architraves 
were ornamented with large figures, cut deep in outline, without 
relief ; but the ceiling was precisely the counterpart of the arched 
roofs 1 had just left near them. I could have pronounced them 
designed by the same genius, and executed by the same hand. The 
painting that had here assisted in the embellishment, was better 
preserved, and showed the figures prominently on a purple ground. 
The extended vulture, bearing globes in his talons, was identically 
the same and even the hieroglyphic inscriptions, infinitely multi- 
plied as they were, bore a strong resemblance, in style and arrange- 
ment, to those I had so much admired there. Yet this aplendogr 
of ornament, this richness of decoration, lavishly bestowed^ on 
every portion of the building, was so enclosed on every side, as to be 
completely hidden from the light of day j and the whole had now be- 
come^ by tW accumulation of the desert sands, almost subterraneous 
ruins. 
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It was thus impossible to speak decisively as to its plan ; yet, 
after examining the interior as perfectly as the communication 
would permit, and traversing the ground repeatedly on the outside, 
I could not but be of opinion, that the temple itself, like that at 
Antaeopolis, faced the West j that the part at which we had entered 
was either the front of the grand portico, or a second assemblage 
of columns, connected with the six arched passages we had seen 
before it, and these again with the roof and pillars, still westward 
of them, which, in that case, would have been the grand portico 
itself. The solid wall met with at the western extremity, is alone a 
sufficient proof of the sanctuary, or body of the temple, having its 
connection there, but the heaps in which it is buried allow, at this 
moment, no traces of it to be seen ) and each succeeding year in- 
creasing, will soon overwhelm it so completely, as to be inaceessible, 
every western breeze even enlarging the accumulation. 

Though I left its ruined darkness with ;i regret known only to 
those whose pursuit of the arts is restrained by want of time and 
means, who are often forced from that which they aditnre, and closely 
chained to occupations they dislike, yet it was not without self-con- 
gratulation at the good fortune of having thus made such a discovery, 
and by such accidental means. 

Was it the temple built by Osymendyas, or the pahice in which 
Memnon had resided ? for these were both at Abydusj or might it 
not have been both in one building, since conjecture has almost 
amounted to proof, that temples were the residence of the great, as 
well as the abode of the priesthood, and that the royal power, the 
national treasure, and the religion of the state, were all under the 
jealous eye of that omni{)otcnt body. It could have been no other, 
and from the portions that remain, imperfectly as they can now be 
seen, stamj) deserved immortality on the genius that designed, and 
the hand that executed it. One knows not how to express the sur- 
prise and admiration excited by a single view of fragments so full 
of beauty and perfection 3 but that surprise is increased in more than 
a tenfold degree, when recurring to estimates, and the minutiae of 
calculation 3 it is here we discover the skill, the labour, the time, the 
perseverance, necessary for a work of inlinitudc — ’tis like counting 
the stones of the Pyramids, the computation itself is a task that 
staggers the boldest. 

When our torches were extinguished, and I sat to repose myself 
for a moment on the ruins themselves, the history of the last hour 
appeared to me like a well remembered dream. It was with dif- 
ficulty I could persuade myself that I had seen objects so grand and 
magnificent, as those with which my memory was so strongly im- 
pressed, and the rich imagery of the countless figures I had seen 
floated incessantly before my imagination. If I had been entirely 
without companions to verify my own suggestions, I should have 
deemed it a vision of fancy, but all was real. How did I long for 
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ati hour’s uninterrupted solitude, I desired to be left alone, and bade 
iny servant come to me when he had prepared our supper, but 
frightened himself at the long dark passages we had traversed, 
observing me unusually thoughtful, and terrified at the idea of 
leaving me in the Desert, at such an hour, nothing would prevail on 
him to depart, and as the Sheik himself remained, I accompanied 
them to the house, Egyptian taste, Egyptian skill, Egyptian wealth, 
Egyptian power, Egyptian splendour, were all that I could think of; 
a nation, the very period of whose destruction is imperfectly re- 
corded — whose history is buried in the darkness and obscurity of 
fable — whose soil is peopled by the last link in the chain of civiliza- 
tion — whose descendants are bought and sold like the beasts of the 
stall, dnd deemed worthy only to be the slaves of the human race-^ 
yet whose eternal monuments, after having founded all the schools 
of succeeding art and science, laugh in their indestructible duration 
at the puny efforts of her barbarous destroyers, and tell to him who 
views their venerable ruins, a talc of greater force, than the pen of 
history has ever yet complied. Fatigued as I was, I could have bar- 
tered sleep to indulge the train of feeling it inspired, but even the 
luxury of thinking is not always to be enjoyed. 

We had scarcely reached the Sheik’s dwelling, before the whole of 
the male population came out to meet us 3 a mark of respect arising 
from the mingled motives of curiosity, hospitality, and a regard for 
their leader, whose guests we were. This latter being the avowed 
reason, I was desirous of knowing who those Sheiks were, from 
what origin they derived their authority, and by what means it was 
transmitted and preserved; when forming a circle on the ground 
before his door, where a clean mat had been spread for us, the Chief 
himself told us, that from time immemorial (even before the build- 
ing of the anti(|uities we had .seen, and according to his opinion, 
coeval with the Creation itself) all the countries of the Arabs had 
been governed by Frinces, Caliphs, and Jjheiks, who presided over 
the districts God had given them, in justice and in peace, and that 
as their government was a gift from Heaven, it descended regularly 
in their families without interruption or dispute, every one improving 
his own province as much as possible, without encroaching on that 
of his neighbour ; that the Turks and Mamelukes having alternately 
disturbed them in their (juiet possession of power, all the Princes 
and Caliphs were soon destroyed; but finding they could not well 
govern the villages without Sheiks, they had very prudently suffered 
them to remain in the exercise of their prerogative, which was 
simply this — to be the arbiter of all disputes among the peasantry— 
to check all disaffections, and dispositions to revolt — to preserve Uie 
peace — report criminals — and to assist the enforcement of all orders 
from the Government.' In reward for these duties, the Governipfettt 
gave them the distinction of making them responsible for the conduct 
of all the subjects committed to their care ; while they themselves 
ptdd tto, the Government a small contribution, amounting to less 
than Iw) piasters per annum. Such a pre-eminence one would not 
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think enviable : but the honour of supporting this petty magistracy 
in person, and retaining it in the family of Hadj^e Abdallah, was 
his recompense. 

He would not suffer us to eat of our own provisions, though there 
yet remained some in our sack, but set some of the villagers to pre- 
pare a supper of the best from his own store — adding, that all the 
world knew the hospitality of the Arabs, and he hoped they deserved 
the character given them. They were in the midst of a discussion 
on the harvest, the production of the soil, the waters, kc., when a 
little girl of interesting figure and features, having dislocated her 
right arm from the shoulder, was brought to me in the cries of agony 
from the very recent fall that had occasioned it, for they believe all 
Franks to be either soldiers or physicians, liy a happy turn of 
fortune, which was neither the result of skill or practice, I succeeded 
in replacing it in its socket, and restoring case to the sufferer ^ we 
had her stretched on a mat with bandages to prevent its further 
injury. Happy as I thought myself in success, it was a most 
unlucky incident upon the whole, for ten minutes had scarcely 
elapsed, before the lame, the blind, the leprous, and almost those 
who were possessed of devils, came to seek relief j in tact, those who 
could not of themselves find strength enough to repair hither, were 
absolutely brought on the shoulders of their friends, and 1 believe 
those who of old, sent out into the fields and highways, to collect 
together the halt, the lame, and the blind, to ))artake ot the supper 
prepared for those who were bidden, and would not come, could not 
have brought together a more varied, or a more miserable group 
than I had now before me, without the power of relieving them. 
What was to be done ? 1 confessed I knew nothing of the art — 
it was not believed. I had, according to their opinion, restored a 
broken limb, and it was now cruelty to refuse to relieve others. 
I had no medicines, and my servant attested my travelling without 
drugs of any description. — ‘ A proof ot your knowing how to cure 
diseases without them,’ said Ihey. — In fact, tor every reason I urged, 
tliey found an answer, and iP was only prolonging the exposure of 
the poor wretches to the night air to delay. — i therefore began to 
examine them with all possible gravity— the pulse of one, the tongue 
of another, the eyes of a third, the ribs of a fourth, and to listen to 
the painful history of every separate sufferer. 

To one I prescribed a milk diet ^ to another, abstinence from salt 
food j to a third, the avoiding night dews j to a fourth, jirivation 
from raw vegetables j and so on, until I had numbered up all the 
catalogue of their errors in diet and living 3 so that, if anyone 
individual had adhered to the combination of those separate pre- 
scriptions, he would soon have ceased to need the medicines of this 
world. 

I felt a relief from something more than the fatigues of profes- 
sional duties, when the audience was at an end, and the Ui^ukful 
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patients retired j and as our appetites had by this time began to 
demand the medicine of the healthy, we withdrew to the hall of the 
Sheik, this honoured magistrate of the village where our supper 
was prepared. Let me describe the scene : four mud walls, of nine 
or ten feet high, enclosing a square space of double that dimensions, 
without roof or window, the door-way serving the purpose of the 
latter, and the former being perfectly unnecessary. At one end 
were two oxen, an ass and its foal, and the beasts we had ridden 
from (lizch, all very tranquil and happy, having supped heartily on 
chopped straw, and occasionally testifying their mutual congratula- 
tions, by their very signilicant responsive brayings. 

In the centre was a lire of dried dung, on which our meal had 
been j)repared ; and though its fumes were less fragrant than the 
wood of .does, it possessed the advantage of separating our com- 
])anions from the view, or at least rendering them so indistinct, 
that we could only })erceive them in the obscurity of distance ; a 
visual deception that would have induced us to have imagined them 
fiir remote from us, did not the scattered spray of their streams 
regale our senses with its odour, and sprinkle our garments with 
the dew of blessing. On a straw mat, at the other end, sat the 
Sheik governor and myself; and wlule the villagers were crowded 
round the lire, holding dried date branches for lights, before us were 
set ten pigeons, broiled on the dung, about lifty eggs, made into a 
sort of })aste with linseed oil, and served up in the pan which fried 
them ; live wooden bowels of cows’, goats’, and camels’ milk ; a 
large heap of roasted dourra, a bowl of yahonrt, some raw sugar- 
canes, and a bottle of our own acpia vitje ! I asked his worship, 
Hadjch^ Abdallah, what he thought of English apjictites ? He re- 
plied, that since they were all kings that he had seen, he was 
certain they must live well at home ; and for that reason he had 
provided the best, and he hoped enough ! Giovanni thought the 
pigeons were delicious, after he hud rubbed them with a head of 
garlick, which he generally carried ii^his pocket. 'I'lie eggs and 
oil suited the Sheik best ; and luckily Tor me, they were so busily 
employed themselves, that 1 enq)tied one of the bowls of milk by 
cups into the rest, after having drank suHiciently, without their 
perceiving the decej>tion. And this pleased the Arab, by the proof 
I had given of my valuing his hospitality, without his perceiving 
the stratagem. 

The manners of the villages differ considerably in proportion to 
their distance from the river 3 and this being situated on the very 
edge of cultivation, in the desert itself^ partook of a very close 
approach to the Bedouin mode of living. 

A long and entertaining conversation on their customs, opinions, 
&c., detained us up until nearly midnight, when we all lay down 
together, in tlie most perfect state of equality, the very beasts them- 
selves being as well lodged as their masters, and their drivers 
snotifljg by our sides. 
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give the most ni.ileiial paits ol them in the following pages— Eo,] 

The East India Company, I liave shewn, had its origin at a time, 
and in a state of things, when maxims and opinions as injurious to 
commerce, as they are alj^siird and unreasonable in themselves, were 
prevalent in this and in other countries. The conclusion to which 
I would come is this — that these principles, having now become ob- 
solete, the systems which have been founded on tliem, ought in like 
manner, to expire and determine. 

All monopolies, it would be easy to shew, are either the relics of 
barbarism or the olfspring of despotism. Perhaps no Sovereign, in 
any age or in any country, possessed a more unlimited influence 
over the persons and properties of his subjects tlian Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and certainly no Sovereign over more cHcH tnally availed 
himself of his prerogative. 'I’he reign of that Princess was the 
golden age of monopoly. Unable from the royal treasury to re- 
ward the brilliant services of her numerous retinue of heroes and 
statesmen, she granted jiatents and monopolies, as eijuivalents, 
without limitation or reservation, fii this way almost every com- 
modity in the realm, and every foreign commodity imported into it, 
became appropiated to monopolists, who, in the genuine spirit of 
their privilege, contrived to enhance the royal boon to the utmost, 
by raising the price of the patent commodity from 10 to 1500 per 
cent. The (plaint interrogatories of a member, on hearing the list 
of patent monopolies read over in the House of Commons, exhibit 
a shrewdness and versance in tlu‘sc affairs, that could scarcely have 
been expected from the age. ‘ Is not bread among the number ?’ 
* Bread !’ said every one with astonishment. ‘ Yes, I assure you,’ 
replied he, ‘ if affairs go on at this rate, we shall liavc bread reduced 
to a monopoly before next Parliament.’ Another Mcmlicr, whose 
good sense and consciousness of oppression overcame that tame 
time-serving submission which characterised the age, gave utterance 
to his sentiments in the following powerful cxjiostulation. “ I 
cannot utter with my tongue, or conceive with my heart, the great 
grievances that the town and country, for which I serve, suffereth 
by some of these monopolies. It bringeth the general profit into a 
private hand, and the end of all this is beggary and bondage to the 
subjects. The principal commodities, both of the town and country, 
are engrossed into the hands of these blood-suckers of the common- 
wealth. If a body being let blood be left still languishing without 
any remedy, how can the good estate of that body still remain ? Such 
is the state of the country ; the traffic is taken away, the commo- 
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dities are taken away, and durst not be used without the license of 
these monopolitans. If these blood-suckers be still let alone to 
suck up the best and principal cf)mmodities, which the earth hath 
given us, what will become of us from whom the fruits of our own 
soil and the commodities of our own labour, which, with the sweat 
of our brows wc have laboured for, shall be taken by warrant of 
supreme authority V 

There never was a period, since its formation, in which the East 
India ConuMny were public favourites. On the contrary, they have 
all along been most unpopular, and at times not very ceremoniously 
opposed. At the expiration of their several charters, they had 
to come before Government in a suppliant posture, with a price in 
their hands, for a renewal of their privileges and powers. Nor is 
this all j they have re])eatedly been placed at the bar of the nation, 
to answer for their misdemeanours ; and convicted of bribery and 
injustice, many of their Directors have been justly punished with fine 
and imprisonment. 

Placed in these critical circumstances, and under the dread of a 
final forfeiture of their monopoly, the Company have, very much 
against their will, been called on to defend themselves. The de- 
fences, thus reluctantly wrung from them, afford a display of logi- 
cism, which, if not very convincing, is at least abundantly amusing. 
It may not be altogether unprolitable to examine their defences a 
little in detail. In 1681 they urged as a plea for the continuance 
of their monopoly, that ‘ a Joint Stock, such as their’s, was capable 
of far greater extension, both numerically as regards traders, and 
argumentatively as regards Stock, than any private company can be, 
because noblemen, gentlemen, sho{)keepers, widows, and orphans, 
may be traders, and employ their capital in a Joint Stock.' The 
first position in this jilausiblc argument is manifestly incorrect. 
For although it may be true that a Joint Stock, as such, may in- 
clude a greater number of individuals than one private copartner- 
ship, yet it is not true that one Joint Stock Company can embrace 
a greater range of individuals than an indefinite number of jirivate 
companies. The argument as to the comparative number of indi- 
viduals, and the comparative amount of ca[)ital in a Joint Stock, 
then, goes for nothing. The next thing to be considered is, the rank 
and quality of the partners admissible into the two descriptions of 
partnership — private and Joint Slock. On this point the advocates 
for Joint Stock monopoly have bolstered up their paramount ad- 
vantages, by a pathetic' appeal on behalf of those unfortunate classes, 
who are inadmissible to the benefits of private trading, viz. the no- 
bleman, the widow, and the orphan.’ 'J'he Strange connection 4h" 
which ranks so very different are here placed, must provoke a knile 
— the nobleman and the orphan?' Admirable company! which at 
one and the same moment'* nrii^jlitiers to the aggrandisement of itn 
English nobility — provides for the orphan, and pleads for the wideWir. 

It is not necessary to unwind this web of sophistry. 
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A second argument was drawn from the events that ocurred be- 
twixt 1653 and 57, when the trade was partially opened to, and 
successfully cultivated by, private adventurers, viz., that ^during 
these years, those who had skill ran away with the trade.’ Perhaps in 
the whole dictionary of corporation phrases, no expression could have 
been found so significantly expressive of the sordid, selfish fears of the 
monopolist, or so complimentary to the 3U[)erior skill and success of 
the private merchant, as that which the Old Company so uninten- 
tionally here employed. Whatever sophistry they may have used on 
other occasions, the Company told nothing but the simple and un- 
adorned truth here j and a most important truth it is to the country 
at large, however unpalateable it may be to them, — a truth which has 
lost none of its importance by the lapse of a century, — a truth, in 
short, which is so apposite and so much in point, that it may with ad- 
vantage be repeated once more — and it is without paraphrase, simply 
this, that if the trade with China and the East Indies were opened 
up and rendered free, merchants and private traders would so com- 
pletely run away with it and with the Company too, that some 
thousands per annum would be saved to the Government, and the 
luxuries and commodities of the East would be forced upon the 
good-natured people of this country, at a price one-third, or from 
that to one-half lower than they are now doled out to them. 

It may also be noticed that the Dutch East India Company coin- 
cided so completely with the views of their brother monopolists in 
England, as to take alarm at the proposals then made to throw open 
the India market to private British adventurers 3 for they not only 
foresaw the consequences of free and unshackled competition, but 
began to feel its effects when, during that period, our private mer- 
chants actually undersold them in their own market. The Dutch 
and English Companies seemed to vie with one another in acts of 
illiberality 3 but in all cases in which their mutual interests hap- 
pened to coincide, they did not fail to unite their joint efforts in 
putting down the common enemy. The Ostend Company, under 
the auspices of Austria, was formed in 1714, on the jirinciples of 
free trade. Thither the relentless monopolists turned a jealous eye, 
and by threat and remonstrance, combined for its destruction. The 
sanguinary commercial code of the Venetians, has already been al- 
luded to 3 but scarcely less sanguinary were the enactments by which 
Dutch and English monopolists aimed at the demolition of the Os- 
tend Company 3 the former by annexing the punishment of death, 
the latter, of fine, flogging, and imprisonment, to all their subjects 
who should countenance or engage in it. 

The East India Company are not only commercial monopolists, 
but civil rulers, uniting in one corporate body the two-fold cha- 
racter of merchant and sovereign. History records more than one 
instaacls of the merchant being grafted on the stock of royalty, but 
history has yet to find a parallel, if the Tyrians and Medici are not 
Oriental Herald ^ Hoi. 22. 2 f > 
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exceptions, of the twig of royalty being grafted on the stem of coni- 
nierco. But hcjwevcr anomalous the latter of these processes may 
be, it can hardly be stigmatised as Uiirea^onable. For if crowned 
heads, like the Pharaohs of modern times, lured by the love of gain, 
will so far lose their sense of dignity, as to descend from the throne 
to the shop, it must certainly be regarded as only an equitable 
retaliation, if, prompted by ambition, the merchant shall mount 
from the shop to the throne. But it so haj)pens, that the two-fold 
oflicc of merchant and sovereign, are pluralities which cannot, willi 
propriety or advantage, he united ) at least the history of the Com- 
pany substantiates the observation as regards them. In the cha- 
racter of sovereign, tliey are seen swaying the sceptre of despotical 
authority, administering arbitrary laws, with nnconqiromisirig and 
unbending severity, and wielding the sword of reckless and causeless 
devastation j whilst, as merchant monopolists, they seem more 
anxiously desirous to hem in and circumscribe the advantages of 
others, than to extend or improve their own. 

A third argument which, on these occasions, the Company em- 
ployed to induce Clovernment to continue them in po'^session ol 
their exclusive privileges, was, that the opening of the trade to pri- 
vate adventurers, so tar from being a boon, was only granting them 
a legislative ‘ permission to ruin themselves.’ Now, it really re- 
quires somewhat more than ordinary charity, to give the Company 
credit for that sympathy towards private merchants, which that 
atfected argument implies j more cspeciall}' when it is urged by the 
identical persons who, so lately before, confers and complain that 
private adventurers had been ‘ running away with the India trade.’ 
Absurd as the sentence may seem to sound, I am jicrsuaded that the 
Company could not confer a greater boon on this country, nor do a 
more jiarticular favour to those individuals who are so pertinaciously 
seeking their own destruction, than to allow them freely to follow 
their fate by ruining themselves in this way. That kind of rum 
which would aggrandize the merchant, enrich the country, and fill 
the public treasury, is a species of infatuation with which every 
class of persons in the country, and out of the Company, would, in 
the process of time, come to be reconciled. Jhit if merchants and 
manufacturers, and tradesmen of all crafts and devices, came thus 
to be inundated by the overllowing tide of eastern wealth and 
luxury, what would become of the poor ‘ noblemen, widows, and 
orphans ?’ Surely these would be left to pine and starve amidst the 
universal abundance and prosperity. 

There remain two other pleas of the Company’s to be shortly 
disposed of. In 17b‘2, the Government, as well as the country, had 
become heartily tired of the Company, and were upon the point of 
bringing their powers and privileges to a liual termination. Con- 
victed of malversation, and unable to institute a claim to future 
favour on belter grounds, they pleaded their poverty, and compli- 
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rated cmbiirrassments, and obtained time to redeem their debts. 
'Phese cmbarrassinerits, induced in a great measure by corruption at 
home, and extravagance abroad, went on thereafter, increasing, in 
place of diminishing. 

The second plea was the amount of revenue which Government 
received directly from the Company, and the cxjK'nsive establish- 
ments abroad, which were supported by the latter, for the loss of 
which, it was contended, that Government never could indemnify 
itself, if the trade were to be thrown open. I have already shown 
that free trade with India, in place of circumscribing its eominercial 
enterprises, would have enlarged and expanded these to a very great, 
degree ; and conse(|uently, with their increase and extension, would 
have kept pace the augmentation of the public revenue. This ob- 
vious truth annihilates the first part of tlie objection j and as for the 
second, the duty ;ind interest of Government plainly had been, in- 
stead of continuing the Com|)any any longer, vested with powers 
and privileges which they had forfeited b) misdemeanour, to h:ive 
assumed the charge of all the establishments connected with Indian 
commerce, the forts, factories, t^c., into their own hands j and thus 
(jualified, to have dispensed fearlessly, magnanimously, and impar- 
tially, to all classes of Hritish su])jccts, that even-handed justice, and 
to have extended alike over all, that shield of protection, which is 
the strength and ornament of our (k)nstitution. 

Had the management of India alTairs been thus vested in, and 
placed under, the ausjiiccs of Government, the advantages resulting 
to private traders, and to the country generally, would have been 
imiiieiise. Instead of being oppressed by imposts, and excluded by 
prohibitory enactments, our merchants, under the kindly and fos- 
tering inlluence of a powerful and benignant public administration, 
would, with perfect security, and the most signal advantage, hav(! 
pushed their discoveries, and pursued their commerce, into the 
remotest and hitherto unexplored districts of that extensive and 
populous country, (’omjictition would thus have excited demand ; 
demand would have created supjily ; and the abundance of supj)ly, 
thus generated, would have lowereil the price of every commodity. 
On this controverted jioint, let Dr. Smith once more decide. ‘The 
increase of demand, though in the beginning it may sometimes raise 
the price of goods, never fails to lower it in the long run. It en- 
courages production, and thereby excites the competition of the 
producers, who, in order to undersell one another, have recourse to 
new divisions of labour, which might never otherwise have been 
thought of.’ The Hindoo, the Bengalee, or the Chinese, may be 
content, like the beaver or the bee, without changing their instinctive 
habits, to plod on for centuries, and without the slightest progress, 
or desire to make any elfort at improvement, so long as there exists 
neither stimulus nor inducement to improve ; but fix a value on his 
free labour, and hold out the prospect ot remuneration proportioned 
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to bis deserts, and you give a mighty impulse to his exertions ; he 
begins to break oif his slothful and unprofitable habits, and eagerly 
embraces every means of amelioration. 

Add to this, the accession of productive capacity which would be 
given, by the regular and permanent investment of British capital 
in the Native manufactures of India. At present, the amount of 
capital invested in the domestic manufactures of India, is very 
limited ; and that capital, limited as it is, the Natives hold on the 
discouraging and precarious tenure of a loan from their sovereigns, 
the Company, who can, by recalling it, destroy in the bud their 
jejune and incipient enterprises. 

The value and importance of the British possessions in the East, 
have never as yet been properly estimated, because, under the 
system that has prevailed, these were not, and could not, be fully 
ascertained or fairly developed. Under a system of oppression, 
mismanagement, and exclusion, no country ever has flourished, or 
ever will prosper. If India is to be regenerated, if she is one day 
destined to take a position amongst the elevated ranks of civilized 
nations, she must be regenerated and elevated in the same way, and 
by the same means, as other nations in past periods, and in the 
present times, have been enlightened and elevated. But the civiliza- 
tion and improvement of India are the very objects which, above all 
others, the Company are interested, or deem themselves interested, 
to prevent. They fear lest the progress of knowledge and improve- 
ment should teach their vassals the folly of any longer tamely sub- 
mitting to that grievous ojipression, and to those unjust restric- 
tions which have broken their spirits, and destroyed their infant 
energies. ■ 

The soil of India, as well as her manufactures, presents a rich 
field for culture and imj)rovcment. The wide boundaries of our 
Indian territories comprehend every variety of soil and of climate 
which a tropical region affords. There are few productions, indeed, 
if any, belonging to Eastern countries, that arc not either indigenous 
to India and China, or may be successfully and abundantly culti- 
vated there. Cotton, the material of what may, without exaggera- 
tion, be styled the staple manufacture of this country, grows there 
in abundance, and almost without cultivation. Notwithstanding the 
expense of freight, arising from the bulk of the commodity, and 
length of the voyage, it can be imported and sold in this country 
for two-thirds of the price of American cotton j and nothing but 
the stimulus of free competition and vested capital are wanting, so 
to improve the quality and increase the supply, as not only to pro- 
vide therewith for our whole domestic consumption, but to place us 
completely beyond the reach of American retaliation. 

The effect of British culture, and of British competition, in im- 
proving, increasing, and cheapening the supplies of sugar, indigo, 
silk, spiceries, &c., would be as great and as important as in the 
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article first mentioned. The advantages arising from British cul- 
ture in the production of cotton and indigo, have already become 
manifest j but the amount of the benefit to be expected can never 
be fully realized, till every unjust and impolitic ret^triction has been 
completely and permanently abolished. It is unnecessary to prose- 
cute, into any lengthened or detailed illustration, the public advan- 
tages which would result to all classes in this country, from the 
great reduction of price in every eastern commodity, by tlie united 
operation of free trade and unlimited competition in the India and 
home markets. A single glance at the comparative prices of these 
commodities in Bngland, Holland, and America, affording a prac- 
tical and pointed illustration, will serve much better to convince all 
classes of the vast benefits from which they are illiberally and 
unjustly excluded, than any arguments that can be drawn from 
history, or from abstract principles, however just these may be in 
themselves, or however well established. Tea, which constitutes 
an article of comfort and refinement to every family in the country, 
would be saleable at one half its present exorbitant price. 

Let it not be said that the India trade is incapalde oi' great 
extension or improvement. Since the jiartial ojicning of some of 
the ports to private merchants in 1813, the trade with India has 
gone on progressively and rajiidly increasing, enricliing at once the 
parent and the tributary country — the commercial and the shijiping 
interests. Tlie trade of Singapore, during the thirteen subse(|iient 
years, increased upwards of eighty fold ; and, limited as has been 
the intercourse, the cities of (ilasgow and Livertiool owe much of 
their eminence and opulence to the assiduity with which their enter- 
jirising merchants have cultivated this trade. Of how much further 
extension East India and Chinese commerce would be suscejitible 
under the fostering influence of a liberal and enlightened system, 
divested of the dead weight of an ojiiiressive monojioly, time alone 
can, and time sooner or later will show. 

The only remaining argument that can be adduced in favour of 
confining the East India trade to a chartered Company, is the 
danger ajipreherided, from the remote and critical position of these 
distant territories, of their being wrested froni us by foreign 
aggression, if left to the unaided enterprise of jirivate speculators. 
'I'he objection is certainly by no means complimentary U) the energy 
and vigilance of the British Government. Whether would our 
merchants and merchandise be safer under the tutelage of the East 
India Directors, or under the safeguard of the British flag ? Ihe 
Government of Britain is able and willing, too, to protect its sub- 
jects and its commerce, over the whole world. What is there in 
the distance of the India market which should proscribe private 
speculation, or render individual enterprise impossible ? Are the 
productive powers of this country too limited ? or are our merchants 
deficient in capital or enterprise > If the remoteness of the Chinese 
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iind India markets be a disadvantage, whetiier is the evil increased 
or diminished by legislative restraint and interference ? The only 
result that would follow from opening the trade with India to all, 
would be, that the market, instead of being frequented by houses of 
limited capital, would be cultivated by those whose enterprise and 
resources enabled them to sustain the competition with advantage. 
Nor can the objection derive any weight from the commercial con- 
vulsions that have taken place amongst those who have embarked 
in this trade, as these failures can, in most instances, be traced to 
causes of a domestic nature. If any inference can be drawn from 
this circumstance, it must be the ruinous tendency of that system of 
favouritism on the one hand, and oppression on the other, to which 
they are chiefly attributable. So far from the India being a losing 
trade, many 9 f the houses that have been rendered bankrupt from 
other causes, labouring, as they were, under disadvantages, vast 
beyond proportion, when compared with those that arc to be met 
with in any other market in the world, were actually making money, 
or what amounts to the tame thing, were redeeming debt for several 
years previous to failure. And although the reverse of this had 
been the case, it surely would be with a bad grace indeed, that the 
Company should plead, in their defence, the misfortunes and losses 
of private companies, towwds which their nionopolous privileges 
and usurious duties have so signally contributed. 

The East India Company, I have already said, was lirst incor- 
porated by Royal (fliarter in KiOO, during the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. The reign of that princess I have described as the golden 
age of monopoly. Almost every commodity in the realm, and 
every commodity imported into it, from the nio«;t trifling article of 
ornament to the most essential articles of life, were made the sub- 
jects of the royal patent j being either bartered for equivalents 
required to meet the public exigencies, or bestowed by the sovereign 
as tokens of the royal favour. Had the handful of merchant ad- 
venturers, who first claimed the merit of equipping for their own 
private advantage, a few ships for the Indian seas, been overlooked 
in this exuberant distribution of the royal partiality, however litth; 
reason these might have had for complaint, they certainly could not 
have wanted ground for wonder. In these times, when trade and 
science were in their infancy, the man who had the courage to ad- 
venture himself in a ship, and perform a voyage, at which the 
steam-boat navigators of modern days would smile, was reckoned 
a very prodigy, and no reward was esteemed too brilliant fqr his 
still more brilliant public services. Their incorporation into an 
exclusive Company therefore was not sued for as a boon, but de- 
manded as a meed justly due by the nation, to those individuals 
whose meritorious love of gain prompted them to embark in a trade 
with India. 

If the merit of the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape, 
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belonged to any modern European nation, that merit wiis due to the 
Portuguese, and to tliem alone, although the merit of this dis- 
covery belonged to nations that existed before the nuviU superiority 
ot the Portuguese enabled Gama, and his predecessors, to perfect 
and apply this discovery, is pretty evident, from the well authenti- 
cated records of the voyages performed by Euodoxus and others, 
under the ancient Egyptian monarchs. But granting, what really 
is the case, that the Portuguese are entitled to the credit of applying 
this wonderful discovery, they surely had a right to a national mif- 
nopoly to which the English could lay no claim j and by a parity of 
reasoning, those Portuguese mariners, who lirst made and success- 
fully applied the discovery to the India trade, had a much clearer 
claim to be incorjiorated into an exclusive Com])any, than those 
English adventurers, who, to the disgrace of government, and to 
the [)rejudice of the country, came so to be incorporated. Yet no 
such pretension was ever instituted by the magnanimous Portuguese 
adventurers, and no such exclusive privileges were ever conferred 
on any order of men by the I’ortuguese (lovernment. Portugal 
aimed, and she aimed unsuccessfully, at the establishment of a 
national monqioly of the India trade by the Cape 3 but although 
defeated in this over sanguine project, slic never once dreamed of 
instituting a monopoly, whose only tendency would have been to 
militate against herself. 

The policy of national monopolies— viz. the attempt of one 
country to engross the trade of another country, to the exclusion of 
all other countries, has been (piestioned by the. most approved 
w’riters, and in my estimation, has been satisfactorily proved to be 
disadvantageous, even to the monopolizing country. But the ar- 
guments by which a partial monopoly enjoyed by an exclusive 
Company may be shewn to he hurtful to all the other classes of the 
community, and to the country abroad, where the monopoly has 
been established, are much more palpable and plain. This position, 
however, I reserve for after discussion, and proceed to glance at 
the history of the Company. 

In IbOO, when the Company were incorporated by royal patent, 
their capital stock amounted to about 70 ,(HX)/. 3 four ships were fittetl 
out for the first adventure, which proving fortunate in the extreme, 
enabled them to increase their Stock, and encouraged them to ex- 
tend the scale of their operations. James I. gave a death-blow to 
the numerous patents of his predecessor 5 hut the exclusive Com- 
panies which had in a few years become rich and powerful, at the 
expense of the country, contrived to elude or to resist a species of 
innovation, which would have brought them to an ecjuitable level 
with their o[)pressed countrymen. Thus, for the contemptible 
equivalent of a little temporary advantage to the Sovereign, were 
sacrificed the rights and interests of a great commercial nation. 
The injurious influence of these monopolies may be ascertained by 
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the simple fact that, in London, the seat of these exclusive Com- 
panies, centered five- sixths of the trade of the Kingdom, and that 
this Viist proportion of the trade was engrossed by about two hun- 
dred individuals, who formed a Court of inquisition, with power to 
fix whatever price they pleased on every article of import or export. 
In the same reign, a Bill was passed, declaring all monopolies as 
contrary to law, and to the known liberties of the people ^ but 
from the causes already mentioned, the Company found golden 
reasons to convince Government that their monopoly was an ex- 
ception to this good general rule. The long period of strife and 
discord that preceded the Revolution, leaves a blank in the history 
of the Company's affairs. This period, however, was not misiiii- 
proved, for in proportion as the public mind was diverted from 
commercial to political subjects, the Company had the better oppor- 
tunity of prosecuting their nefarious schemes of national plunder 
and spoliation. In these times commerce was almost wholly militant 
— one nation contending with another, and one Com})any contend- 
ing with another for an ascendancy that could only be obtained and 
defended by bloodshed. The mutual acts of violence and of cruelty 
of which the English and Dutch East India ('ompanies were guilty 
towards one another, shock the feelings of all who have been accus* 
tomed to consider commerce as the handmaid of peace, the bene- 
factor of mankind. The impotent threats of the Venetians and 
Portuguese against intruders, derived an awful realization in the 
numerous acts of rapine and cold-blooded murder which were per- 
petrated, not only with the cognizance, but by the immediate di- 
rection of these two rival companies. 

Under this system of atrocity and of abuse, the affairs of India 
continued to be conducted till the year 1653, when for four suc- 
cessive years the trade was thrown open to private adventurers, 
who cultivated it so successfully as to extort from the Company the 
unintentional yet most important compliment to the superiority of 
the zeal and talents of private merchants, alluded to in a former 
letter, viz. that these ^ had run away with the whole India trade.’ 
The truth is, the private British merchant had, during this short 
period of indulgence, to contend against the united opposition of 
the English East India Company at home, and of the Dutch and 
other foreign rivals abroad j and, in the face of all this united and 
malignant opposition, so far from being driven from the India 
market or ruined in the European market, they actually undersold 
both the Dutch and English companies in these great markets, of 
which they had- held the undivided monopoly for half a century. 
In proof of this assertion it need only be stated, that on the ru- 
moured intention of the Protector to dissolve the English Company, 
the Dutch officially remonstrated against such a measure, as ruinous 
to their own East India Company. So true is it that the most 
ferocious animals can at times forget their mutual antipathies, in 
order to co-operate against a common enemy. 
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I have had occasion in some of my former letters, to exhibit 
specimens of the logic which the Company have at times em- 
ployed in vindication of their monopoly, and in deprecation of that 
dreaded toe to monopoly — free trade. In more instances than one, 
the advocacy of the Directors, and of the hireling Swiss amanuenses 
whom they are known to have employed, resembles very much the 
pleadings of an eminent barrister, who has lately enhanced his 
notoriety, from a new practice he has introduced into the English 
bar, of arguing in favour of his opponent, and against his own 
client. For their imprudent, although most candid and correct 
admissions, nay, the arguments gravely drawn by themselves from 
the statements thus laid down, if they go to prove any thing at all, 
must be held to prove a great deal more than the Company, or 
their hireling scribes, ever intended that Crovernment or the country 
should believe. In 1681, the Company, inter alia, aver that a free 
trade would afford an unlimited vent for British manufactures of all 
kinds, and diminish, to an unprecedented degree, the price of every 
Indian commodity ; positions which no man of ordinary intelli- 
gence will attempt to controvert, however much he may be disposed 
to question the inference absurdly drawn from these premises, 
namely, that such a state of things would tend to the injury of 
the kingdom’s interest. Such has ever been the jiolicy of the 
Company, artfully to associate the common weal of the country 
with their own private interests, and carefully to conceal a truth 
which has all along been legibly inscribed upon the whole of their 
[irocecdings, that their private selfish interests are not only different 
from, but at direct variance with, all the other classes and depart- 
ments of the country. 

Soon after the Revolution which established in this country a 
liberality of sentiment and an efficiency of public administration, 
hitherto unknown, the Company were destined to encounter an op- 
[)Osition to the renewal of their charter, which, but for the con- 
summate address and the most flagrant corruption, which history, 
perhaps, ever recorded, then practised, must have proved successful. 
The villanous proceedings of the Directors in buying up opposition, 
bribing members of Parliament, and tampering with Government, 
in which not a less sum than 17 <), 000 /. was expended, are fully 
authenticated by Parliamentary documents, and can only be com- 
pared with similar villanous proceedings in 1/20, and at subsequent 
renewals of their charter. So deeply sensible were the corrupt and 
profligate Directors of the advantages of their monopoly, and so 
resolutely were they determined to maintain it by whatever means 
and whatever hazards, that they frequently brought themselves to 
the verge of bankruptcy by the libenUity of their bribes, and more 
particularly in 1708, by a bonus of corruption, by which they con- 
trived to buy over to their interests a new Company which threatened 
their ruin. 
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The leading motive which animated the Directors^ to contest su 
strenuously, and to encounter so many sacrifices in. defence of their 
monopoly, was the immense gains which, as individuals under the 
cover of the Company, they derived from the maladministration of 
its affairs ; for at the same moment that they had by their largesses 
and bribes reduced their constituents to a state of financial distress, 
bordering on bankruptcy, they themselves were revelling in the 
profusion of an iniquitous prosperity. It was a sense of remediless 
oppression, occasioned by these shameful proceedings, that gave rise 
to the formation of the Ostcnd Company in 1714, under the auspices 
of the Emperor. This Company, which was destined to be but of 
short duration, was formed by the united capital and enterprise of 
English and Dutch merchants, who were excluded by the prohi- 
bitory statutes of their own countries from any share or advantage 
arising from the India trade. So beneficial were the consequences 
of this liberal establishment during the few years that it was suf- 
fered to exist, that the supply of every Indian cQmmodity was 
unprecedentedly increased and cheapened, and the exclusive Com- 
panies were compelled to reduce by one-fourth the amount of 
their exorbitant dividends. The fiUc of the Ostend Company is 
known — it died, not a natural, but a violent death, by the hands of 
its envious and monopolous rivals. 

A strong analogy may be traced betwixt the character of the East 
India and that of the South Sea Company, or bubble as it has more 
properly been designated — in both, the interests of the people were 
sacrificed to the necessities or profligacy of the state 3 in both the 
arts of dissimulation, the most flagrant corruption, and the deepest 
villany were praetised, with this solitary feature of difference that, 
whilst imprudence led to discovery in the one case, an artful policy 
continued to elude detection in the other, till it was too late to ad- 
minister a remedy. 

In 1730 , the Company’s exclusive charter again expired. On 
this occasion, a great body of the most considerable merchants in 
the kingdom came forward with an application to be incorporated 
into a trading Company, but without any exclusive privileges, thus 
opening up the India trade to all classes of British subjects. This 
magnanimous proposal was enforced by the offer of three millions 
sterling, as a price or equivalent for the great public blessing thereby 
to be obtained. But the golden arguments of the old Company 
qnce more prevailed to secure to them the peaceable and exclusive 
possession of their lucrative monopoly for, thirty-six years longer. 
The leading argument which the Compuny .on this occasion em- 
ployed to dissuade Government from dissolving their rotten cor- 
poration, was the immense sums which their Directors at home, and 
factors abroad, contrived to squander : in order to have rendered 
the argument complete, they ought to have added to the catalogue 
of expenditure the still greater sums that were squandered in buying 
.up votes and bribing members of Parliament. 
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From this period down to I766, and 1785, the history of the 
Company is interesting only as affording an example of gross and 
dagrant mismaiiapment. More than once their Directors, as indi« 
viduals, or in their representative capacity, were placed at the bar 
of the nation as criminals and delinquents ; some of them wefe 
committed to the Tower, others visited with tine and forfeiture, and 
others, like the dangerous peace-breaker, bound over under strong 
though inadequate securities, for their future good behaviour. An- 
tiquity had by this time begun to cast around this anomalous 
Kstablishment her venerable shade. Defeated in every effort to 
obtain public justice, an excluded and oppressed community seem 
to have at length settled down into a kiiuf of nccjniescent desp;iir, 
and thus to have established in favour of the IMiuenix of monopoly 
a prescriptive and immutable right in all time coming, to sp(u t with 
the national resources, and to s(jiiander their own. 

The Company’s Cliarter again exjiired in March, 1811. Dy a 
provision in this act, the debt of the Company was to liave been 
reduced to two millions, and their capital stock to have been in- 
creased to twelve millions. When the time for count and reckoning, 
however, arrived, it was found tliat (he India debt, instead of being 
reduced to two millions, had risen to thirty ! 80 much for the 

golden dreams fostered by the golden arguments of the (’oinpany. 
India, hitherto to use the words of Dr. 8mith, has been ‘ not a gold 
mine, but the project of a gold mine.’ 

The circumstances and aspect of the times afford the strongest 
grounds (0 believe, that the abolition of the East India Company’s 
chartered privileges is at hand, whether wc consider the character 
of the present administration, the present state of the country and 
its foreign and colonial relations viewed absolutely, or viewed in 
connection with the posture of affairs, in 1814, when the present 
charter was granted. From the present administration, if there 
remain but the vestige of consistency, the country has every thing, 
the Company have nothing to expect. The Fremier’s brother, Lord 
Wellesley, who governed India with credit to himself, and honour 
to the country, has more than once given the verdict of his sound 
and enlightend judgment, against the illiberality and narrow policy 
of the Company. In a letter to the Court of Directors in I8O0J he 
tells them that ‘ beneficial consequences of the utmost importance, 
would certainly result to the British Empire in India from any in- 
crease of its active capital, which is known not to bear a just pro- 
portion to the productive powers of the country.’ And what have 
the Company done in deference to the salutary advice from this high 
quarter? Positively nothing j but on the contrary, with a con- 
tuipely commensurate wuth their illiberality, they have exerted 
themselves to the utmost to exclude capital from vesting itself in 
India. Sir llobcrt Peel, also, who may Well be considered a com- 
petent judge in affairs relating to commerce, in a letter to the same 
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body in 1797, accuses them of ' a positive breach of contract, in 
refusing themselves, and denying permission to others, to bring 
home cotton at a reasonable freight, which had caused a rise in the 
price of cotton of 100 per cent.’ It is not to be doubted that these 
high authorities will have some weight in the settlement of that 
question which is now second to none that affects the interests of this 
great commercial country. The present Government is one that 
can neither be tampered with on the one hand, nor intimidated on 
the other j and if even-handed justice has already been dealt out to 
one class of British subjects, it cannot, and will not, be withheld 
from another. If ever there was a time more favourable than 
another, when the India question could be dispassionately and equit- 
ably settled, that time is the present, when Britain is at peace with 
all the world — when, by a magnanimous act of national justice, the 
discontented millions of Ireland have been bound by the ties of 
common allegiance, and when the half-famished millions of our 
manufacturing population loudly demand an extension of our com- 
mercial enterprise and relations. What was the state of the country 
when the India question was last brought under the eye of the legis- 
lature } A foreign power overawed our armies on the Continent, 
and our fleets on the remotest parts of the ocean ; our allies were 
intimidated j our colonies invaded, our national existence endan- 
gered. Was that the fittest time for the calm and deliberate con- 
sideration of a question which more nearly concerned our commer- 
cial than our political welfare? But now that peace has been 
restored, peace at home, and tranquillity abroad, what is there now 
that should prevent an impartial and equitable settlement of a ques- 
tion that concerns not our welfare only, but our very existence iis a 
commercial country ? 

A liberal line of policy in regard to trade and commerce is gaining 
ground over the world. In most countries, and in most departments 
of commerce in every country, the exclusive and prohibitory system, 
in its most obnoxious form, has vanished, and given place to the 
introduction of liberal and more enlightened views, on the great 
subjects of commercial economy. We now search in vain for those 
numerous strong holds of exclusion and monopoly, which so long 
impeded the progress of European improvement. One port after 
another, and one market after another, has been declared free. 
Cadiz under the reign of a monarch, who is little liable to be charged 
with an excess of that spirit of liberality, or love of innovation, 
which it has become so fashionable to decry, has been declared a 
free port. The principal ports of Europe and of America, with 
their numerous markets and extensive commerce, have long been 
declared freej and what is still more worthy of notice, from.the 
striking proof which it affords of the growth of a liberal spirit in 
commerce, Venice, proud exclusive monopolising Venice, once the 
mistress of the ocean, the commercial lawgiver of Europe, has, by 
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a late edict of the Emperor, been declared a free port. Let not then 
the friends of free trade with India despair. 

1 he genius of Britain is decidedly commercial— its laws, customs 
institutions, all partake more or less of this character, and tbf 
great majority of its whole population have derived their wealth and 
importance, and still depend for their maintenance upon one or other 
ot the numerous and diversified avocations which commerce alfords. 
Even the landed interest, as it is distinctively styled, that powerful* 
interest which preponderates so exclusively in the cabinet and 
councils of the nation, derives its elevation and influence directly 
or more remotely from the accessions of wealth and power which 
commerce through her thousand channels, has infused into the coun- 
try. Let internal industry decay— let commerce bid adieu to our 
shores, and the value of land and produce become nominal and un- 
important. 


It has become too much the fashion (for there are fashions in 
politics as well as in attire) to laud the wisdom and benignity of the 
British Constitution, as if it had reached the maKimum, the utmost 
possible point of perfection in its domestic affairs, foreign relations 
and colonial dependencies. Commerce in this country may have 
attained an unrivalled growth ; but to whom has it been indebted 
for its prosperity ? To the monopolist and his abettors ? No ; 
solely to the industry, spirit, intelligence, and enterprise of the Bri- 
tish merchant: Commerce has grf»wn up and flourished amongst 
us, not by dint of legislation, but in spite of legislation ; not by dint 
of monopoly, but in spite of monopoly. Does any one doubt the 
truth of the position ? ‘ (to Sceptic,’ we would say, ‘ to India, 

search the records of her commercial history — peruse the black 
annals of corruption at home, and cruelty abroad, and read in cha- 
racters engraven by the iron hand of oppression, the foredooming 
lessons of approaching retribution, which modern maladministration 
has caused to resound from the banks of the Ganges to the banks 
of the Thames j and if sturdiness strangles conviction, let not your 
scepticism be set down to the want of evidence.’ Can that be 
styled legislative wisdom, which chartered and which perpetuates the 
East India Company’s monopoly ? Can that claim the title of legis- 
lative benignity, which tolerates and encourages a system under 
which British subjects are persecuted, the sable Natives of India en- 
slaved, idolatry patronised, inhumanity rewarded ? Shame to the 
boasted age of civilization and refinement in which we live — shame 
to an enlightened government, under whose auspices the idolatrous 
rites of Hindooism are openly supported, the Hindoo widow im- 
molated, the helpless infant sacrificed ! 

There can be little doubt that the prevalence of ignorance and of 
superstition in India, notwithstanding all that has been done by the 
missionary and the philanthropist, in that ill-fated region, is mainly 
attributable to the exclusive and monopolous privileges and autho- 
rity of the East India Company. Their aim, I have formerly shewn, 
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has always been to exclude knowledge, extinguish inquiry, retard ini- 
])rovenient, and obstruct the progress of missions. For whilst British 
commerce has diffused knowledge, and extended improvement from 
pole to pole, India has remained for centuries the impregnable fortress 
and stronghold of idolatry, and {ill its accompanying evils. The 
natural tendency of commerce to promote the comfort and happiness 
of mankind, is beautifully described in the just, though poetic, lan- 
guage of our townsman, the poet Campbell. 

' That man can have little patriotism in his heart, and little 
knowledge of English history in his head, in whose estimation 
the mercantile interests and character of our empire holds not 
a proud niche. Whtit has emancipated England ? What ha*-' 
made the remotest ocean the element of her njitive intrepidity 
What has spread her language, and intellect, and colonies, to 
the end of the earth ? It is her merchandise ; commerce conquers 
the world without guilt, and enriches it without plunder. Let 
those mistaken men who have dechiimed against commerce, go 
back to their historical studies, and they will find, in the history 
of the whole world, from that of ;incient Greece to Great Britain, that 
commerce has been the cons(;mt pjirent of public spirit, intelligence, 
liberty and eiviliz{itjon.’ 

'I'his i)oetic, tliough no less just and s})lendid tribute to the value 
and cxecllcnce of British commerce, derives illustration from nu- 
merous passages of our history. But the rule is not without its 
exceptions, 'fherc is a commerce which ought not to hold a proud 
niche in the estimation of the patriot — there is a commerce which 
has not emancipated this country — which has not spread her lan- 
guage, her intellect, or her religion to the ends of the earth. Do 
we again encounter the scejUic ? We would tell him to go back to his 
historical studies, and he will find in the whoh* history of monopoly, 
from that of the Venetians down to that of the English East India 
Company, that inonojmly in commerce lias been the constant cnemv 
of public spirit, intelligence, liberty, and civilization. 

Apart from every commercial or jiolitical consideration, the state 
of Society in India, caused by the absurd constitution of the Com- 
pany and their Government, may forcibly be ple.aded as an argument 
for the measures now contemplated. Liberty is a blessing of no 
ordinary kind — it is dearer to eveiy Briton, who deserves the name, 
than any other temporal considenition. It it is a certain fact, that 
no British subject can ch;inge his residence in this country, for a 
location in India, without foregoing, to a very great extent, this 
invaluable blessing. It is, therefore, no ordinary consideration, that 
can induce any individual to make India his home, even for a limited 
period. And in order to overcome this strong and natural disincli- 
nation, the Company arc obliged to hold out to their servants the 
golden prize of high present remuneration, and the prospect of 
iiigher future preferment. Their clerks, cadets, surgeons, and 
other retainers, enjoy before they reach the maturity of manhood, 
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posts of honour and places of euioliuiient. There is no individual who, 
from choice, would in present circumstances, make India his home— 
the majority of adventurers, and of those who go out in the service 
of the Company, go out with the settled purpose of returning to thei|, 
native land wlienever the term of their servitude shall have expired^ 
and the majority of those who survive the maturity of their engage- 
ments, return, or desire to return thither, if it were but to relin- 
quish for ever a service of which they entertain the utmost abhor- 
hence, and to lay their bones beside the ashes of their fathers. What 
kind of a country must that be, or rather what must be the state of 
Society in that country, of which no man will consent to become a deni- 
zen, until his soul has become absorbed by the sordid desire of amass- 
ing a fortune, at tlie hazard of liberty and life, — in which no man who 
has not, by the sufferance and practice of idolatry, himself become 
an idolater, will remain one moment longer than he is obliged — a 
country which the man who has at lengtli safely embarked liimsclf 
and his fortunes in the vessel which is to convey him to liurope, 
cares not, so far as he is concerned, altliough an cartlKpiakc or 
volcano were next moment to swallow up for ever. In India there 
is no kindness, no reciprocity of that feeling whicli softens tlic aspe- 
rities of society, in Ic^s tropical count ric-i. iMammoii is the deity 
which all rariks and classes worship, and scllishncss the jmint in 
which all intercourse centres. Kach class ,is pertinaciously ccntincls 
his order and .dignity, a.s if the whoh' \V(‘rc an automaton army of 
officers and sub.ilterns — wliiKt the frankness and affability of the 
military professiiui is wholly wanting. 

It has long been the mistaken jiolicy of our (rovernment, to culti- 
vate with assiduity, and to maintain at an immense expense, the 
most useless and unproductive settlements, whilst other districts of 
our foreign possessions, wlikh present not only lioundless facilities, 
but incalculable advantages, have cither been left uncultivated, or 
sacrificed to the private interests of exclusive companies. India has 
scarcely yet felt the kindling beams of civilization — comjiaratively 
few colonies have been located m a country which combines the 
inducements of soil, climate, marketable produce, and an unlimited 
market. Whilst on the other hand, immense sums have been 
expended, and the national resources drained by a fictitious cultiva- 
tion of our pour and unproductive colonics in North America, the 
Cape, and New South Wales. It is worthy of remark also, as a proof 
of the hurtful tendency of exclusive Companies, to the welfare of the 
colony where the exclusion has been establisiicd, that from the 
moment that the Company acquired their exclusive monopoly and 
territorial sovereignty, down almost to the present day, their settle- 
ments in India have been on the decrease. ^Vhere an exception to 
this remark occurs, the circumstance may be traced, not to the 
operation of the Company, but to the impetus of improvement which, 
in spite of partiality and of opposition, free trade has effected. 

After all that has been said about the injustice and injurious tendency 
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of the East India Company’s monopoly, it may vet y naturally still be 
asked, does there exist a remedy for these evils > Can the monopoly, 
after all, be abolished ? As to the possibility of the case, no one can 
entertain a doubt, who reflects for a moment on the extent of 
Parliamentary power, and on the Parliamentary origin of the powers 
and privileges of the Company. To suppose that there is a power 
in the Brjtish Empire, independent of and irresponsible to Parlia- 
ment, would be a stretch of radicalism too gross to be tolerated. 
No ; the East India Company’s Directory’s servants, and retain- 
ers, are British subjects, and as such are placed on an equal 
and equitable footing with every other class of British subjects. 
Tliey are under the protection of the same laws, bound by allegi- 
ance to the same crown, and subject to the constitutional acts of 
the same legislature. Indemnity is the only return to which the 
British subject is entitled from the legislature of his country, and by 
indemnity the sovereignty, and other privileges connected with India, 
may be resumed by that legislature which conferred them on the 
Company. 

Granting, then, (and the Company tliemselves have never 
pretended to dispute the fact) that the British Legislature has the 
power and the right, on certain equitable conditions, to denude that 
Corporation of its territorial Sovereignty and exclusive privileges, 
what is to become of the Company, and the whole machinery of 
their intricate and expensive Establishments ? And how is the chaos 
of an abolished system to be new created and re-modelled ? Various 
schemes have been proposed to meet what is supposed to be a dilli- 
culty of the first magnitude j and the high pretensions of the Com- 
pany to equivalents and rewards, has been advocated with a zeal 
which they ill deserve at the hands of their opponents — such as to 
leave them in undisturbed possession of some of their exclusive 
privileges, or their incorporation into public organs of finance or of 
government. The fate and ulterior destination of the Company, 
may be subjects of very great importance to them, but they arc 
subjects with \yhich, in my estimation, the public of this country 
have very little to do. What they are chiefly concerned about is 
the abolition of the unjust monopoly and odious sovereignty ; and 
if they can only succeed in proving this monopoly of the Company 
to be unjust, and their sovereignty oppressive, they are not to be 
arrested in the career of reformation by any of those obstacles 
which the pride, the selfishness or avarice of that Corporation may 
choose to throw across their path. Let a case of aggravated injus- 
tice and oppression only be made out, and the legislature are bound 
not only to prosecute the inquiry to the utmost, but to provide and 
apply a proper remedy, let the consequences to the Company be 
what they may. It will be time enough to talk of equivalents, after 
the public of this country shall have been compensated for a tithe 
of the losses and grievances which they have suffered from the 
Company for upwards of tw© centuries. 
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‘ Olt in niy fancy’s wanderini's. 

I’ve thoni^ht lhat little Isle liad wm^s, 

And wti beneath its fairy bowers.’ 

Moore. 

Oil, beautiful were they and bright — 

Uescended from immortal bowers — 

Dwelling amid the fadeless light 

Of summer things and summer flowers, 

That cirdod with a golden band, 

The blessed haunts of Peri land ’ 

Tho’ many an age away hath roll’d. 

Since scenes like these did man behold ; 

Or mortal trod within the pale, 

Where Allah’s glory fill’d the gale ’ — 

Tho’ now, no longer o’er his soul, 

The soft blue eyes of spirits roll, 

Their houiied glances beaming yet, 

More nobly than the Jewels shone, 

Within the crown of Kingdoms set, 

That girt the brows of Solomon ' — 

Still shall the shadow of these things, 

Live in tho mind’s most secret springs, 

Luring the heart with scenes of hhss. 

It cannot hope to share within ' 

While man remains what now ho is. 

The child — the slave — of Karth and sin ’ — 

Oh ' God ’ Oh, God ' when Trove’s young fire. 

First flash’d its feeling o’er my soul, 

And by the wild desire 
Of youth, my blood began to roll, 

Thro’ all its channels, with the strife 
Of Nature calling out for life ' — 

Ye Peri bow’rs, yc Peri how’rs. 

My dreams were thine, my longing heart 
But lingered thio’ the passing hours, 

Stay’d by the thought of what thou wert I 
When Man and Spirits dwelt akin, 

And lived and lov’d beneath the boughs, 

Ere Jove had taught itself the sin 

Of Breaking hearts and broken vows. 

There was an Isle — the Peri’s land, 

And Peri streams were flowing round it, 

And on its shores the Golden sand 

Like gems lay o’er the rocks that bound it j 
And gentle was the Peri bree/e, 

That wanton’d o’er this happy land, 

Giving a life to all its trees, 

To ev’ry plant a helping hand, 

To spread a blossom to the day, 

Pale with the damps of no cold night. 

But fresh with dews whose fragrance lay. 

Blushing above the Petals brip^ht, 

While music, such as angels bring. 

From harps of tone so pure and high, 

Oriental Herald, /W. 22. ^ c 
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That never mortal touched a string' 

Who lived and heard its melody, 

In one soft, sweet, and gentle strain, 

Rose on the current of the air. 

That of its heav’nly burthen vain. 

Seem’d fixed in moveless wonder there. 

Song of an Island Peri. 

Oh, the bliss it is oiirs, to dwell among bowers. 

Whose verdure fadeth never, 

While our hearts arc light, as a summer night. 

Where summer reigns for ever ; 

And the songs we sing, from bosoms spring, 

A tide of joy that clierish, 

And the paths we tread, with roses spread. 

That bloom, but do not perish. 

There’s a spell in the deep, where the wild waves sleep. 
And not a tide is flowing. 

There’s a spell in the sky, so blue and high. 

Where not a cloud is growing j 
There’s a spell in the Gale, thro’ Ether’s veil. 

Where not a shadow lieth. 

And a spell in the air, for the music there. 

Oh, never, never dieth ’ 

Oh, we were the first, by heaven nurst, 

With milk from angels flowing, 

And our forms arc fair, as children of air. 

And our eyes arc bright and glowing 
Our king is the king of a magic ring, 

On that ring is the jewel of heaven. 

And his will is the might of a power bright. 

To whom our song is given. 

The music ceas’d, whose echoes falling round, 

Again repeated its harmonious sound ; 

1 heard it in a vision of the night, 

My soul still lingering through a dream of light. 

And wandered tliro’ a mystic joyous scene, 

Such as on earth, alas ! hath never been ■ 

It floated on my senses for a while, 

Dimly, but grievously, — this Peri Isle, 

With all its verdant plains and myrtle bowers, 

And cypress trees, and ever blooming flowers, 

And streams whose currents never slack’d their course. 
And birds of joy whose throats were never hoarse, — 
And groves whose echo’s not a moment dumb, 

Were fill’d with music’s never-ceasing hum. 

* * # ♦ » 

Noav all have fled — the vision comes no more, 

With my youth's strength, the spell, the dream is o’er ; 
By passion nurst, in mystic silence pent, 

It came and overpower'd me, and it went. 

Dreams of another age, a k)ng farewell, 

Where boyhpod laugh’d and wonder loved to dwell ; 
Where fancy rov’d, and pride gave fancy strength. 

Of many years the veil hath fallen at length ; 

Woe and a world of cares its train pursue, 

And dreams of Peri Isles no more I view. 


L.C. 
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No. II. 

First Landing of FAtropeans at Calicut — Description of the Town--' 
its varied Inhabitants, Commerce, fire. — Visit to Bey pour, 

March 30. — As our supply of water was not yet filled up for the 
ship’s use, we were detained here for another day, which was de- 
voted to an examination of the town, and a ride to some of the most 
agreeable spots, and most commanding views in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Calicut will be remembered as the place at which the Portuguese 
made their first landing in India, when it was visited by the cele- 
brated Vasco dc Gama, in 1498. At that period it was governed 
by a Chief of the Nyers, under the title of the Zamorin, to whom 
nearly the whole coast of Malabar, and all the plain country beneath 
the Ghauts, was then subject. The jealousy of the Arabs, who 
were then the principal foreign merchants here, at the arrival of 
Europeans, whom they had been accustomed to supply by way of 
Egypt and the Bed Sea, and the bravery Jind firmness of De Gama, 
in his resistance of their influence with the Zamorin, arc very elo- 
quently described by the Abbd Ilaynal, in his History of the Euro- 
pean Establishments in the East and West Indies. 

The Portuguese Historian of Asia, Manuel de Faria y Sousa, 
says, “ About 600 years before the arrival of the Portuguese in 
India, there reigned in Malabar a powerful monarch, from whose 
reign the people begin their era or historical computations, as they 
did afterwards from our arrival. This king was persuaded by the 
Moors, who traded to his port, to turn Mohammedan, and gave 
them liberty to build houses at Calicut. When he grew old he 
divided his kingdom among his kindred, giving Coulans to the 
chief, where he placed the principal scat of his religion of the 
Bramins, and gave him the title of Cobritim, which signifies High 
Priest. To his nephew he gave Calicut, with the title of Zamorin, 
which signifies Emperor. This dignity continues in the Sovereign 
of Calicut, but the other has been removed to Cochin. Having dis- 
posed of his dominions, he resolved to die at Mecca, but was drowned 
by the way.” * 

The Portuguese found this place at the period of their visit power- 
ful in arms, and wealthy by commerce, and it is said, indeed, that 
at this period it was the greatest trading mart on all the western 
coast of India. 


* Portuguese Discovery and Conquest of India, in Kerr’s Collection.— 
vol. VI. p. 87. 

^2 G 2 
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In the year 1509, when the Portuguese made their attack on the 
island of Diu, on the coast of Guzerat, under their celebrated leader 
Ahneyda, they were opposed by a large fleet of praos, manned by the 
Moors of Calicut, as they were called, acting as much perhaps from 
enmity to the invaders, as in the light of mercenaries to the go- 
vernorji of that Island. 

It was in the same year that Albuquerque prepared an expedition 
against Calicut, which sailed from Cochin with thirty vessels of vari- 
ous sizes, 1800 land troops, and several boats crowded with the 
natives of Malabar, who followed in hopes of plunder. They arrived 
at Calieut, says I)e Faria, on the 2d of January, 15 lU. Every one, 
he adds, strove to he so posted as to land first, and the men were so 
eager for landing, that they were under arms all night, and so tired 
in the morning, that they were litter for sleep than fighting, — yet 
^oon recovered when the signal was given, and the cannon began to 
roar. The attack that was made on the bulwark or bastion of 
Ceram, by Dc Cunna and l)c Sousa, though bravely repelled by 
about (jOO men, was seconded so well on the coming up of Albu- 
(luerciiie himself, that the defenders lied, and left the Portuguese 
in possession of the fortress. 

A saying of Fernando Coutinno, who acted in conjunction with 
Albu(juer(|ue on this expedition, is recorded by his historian, as a 
proof of a liigh military spirit, and deserves to be repeated. Albu- 
([uerque, it is said, being fearful of some disastrous event from the 
confusion of his men, sent notice to ('outinno, who came with all 
speed to his assistance. On seeing the Portuguese colours flying 
on the bulwark, Coutinno believed he had been called back by a 
contrivance of the Viceroy, to prevent him from acriuiring honour, 
and addressed him in the following terms ; — “ Were you ambitious, 
8ir, that the rabble of Lisbon should report you to have been the 
first in storming Calicut, that you thus recid me ^ I shall tell the 
king that I could have entered it with only this cane in my hand, 
and since I find no one to fight with, 1 am resolved to proceed to 
the palace of the Zamorin.” Without waiting any reply from Albu- 
querr^ue, he actually marched there, and storming the palace at the 
head of his men, drove all its defenders from it. But the Indians 
having procured a reinforcement, fell upon the Portuguese while 
they were loaded with the plunder of the place, and after killing and 
w'ounding many, effectually drove them back again. 

Albuquerque had in the mean time possessed himself of the city 
of Calicut, which he set on fire and afterwards abandoned, while he 
marched off to the palace in search of Coutinno. He found this 
Chief in great danger, and in attempting to relieve him had many 
of his men killed by the enemy, and was himself so severely wounded 
by a dart in the throat, and a stone on the head, that he was car- 
ried senseless to the shore. Coutinno and almost all his division 
were slain, on their way from the palace to the shore, being op- 
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pressed, as the historian says, by the multitude of the enemy, spent 
with labour and heat, and almost stifled by the great dust. There 
was now as keen a contest about who should get first on board, us 
there had been about landing first, not considering that all their 
misfortunes had been occasioned by hurry and confusion. At length 
they got on board, and sailed on their return to Cochin, having lost 
SOO men, or nearly half their original number, in this ill-conducted 
( nterprise, among whom loo w^ere Coutinno and many other persons 
of note. * 

Notwithstanding* this signal defeat of the Portuguese, it was only 
twelve years afterwards that the terror of their name had been 
laised by repeated victories to such a pitch, as to strike dismay into 
all who went to 0 ))[)<)se them. In the year l.'>'21, the Zamorin of 
( allcut made war against Cochin, at the head of 200, 000 men, and 
.ilthough only forty Portuguese were in the army of Cochin, and but 
thirty of these were armed with muskets, the enemy retired in 
dismay, f 

The Portuguese had by this time obtained sufficient footing at 
C.ilicut to have a garrison of their own there, for De Faria, in de- 
seribing the events of the year 1524, the year in which the renowned 
Don Vasco dc Gama came out as \ iceroy to India, and died on the 
eve of Christmas at (xoa, says, ‘‘4 he fort at Cali(“Ut w^'ls at this 
time much straitened by the Naynes, yet the small garrison of fifty 
Portuguese, maintained their post with much jlionour.” | Shortly 
after this, be adds, the Zamorin of Calicut besieged the Portuguese 
fort at that place, w'ith an army of 12,000 men, and surnninded it 
with a broad and deep trench. Don Juan dc Lima (‘ommanded in 
the fort with 200 men, and did every thing in his power to obstruct 
(he besiegers in the construction of their lines, bur. they w'cre at last 
finished and planted with a vast number of cannon, some of which 
were so large as to carry balls of two spans diameter. Gn receiving 
advice of the siege, Don Knriqiie sent a reinforcement of 150 men, 
ill two caravels, commanded by (Jiristophcr Jusante and Duarte 
Forscca. They Micceeded in forcing their way into the Ibrt, in spite 
of a violent opposition by sea and land. Immediately afterwards 
the enemy endeavoured to take (he fort by escalade, but were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. 

A further reinforcement of 500 men from Cochin, being unable 
to reach Calicut, Don Lnriciue went there with all the naval force 
ho could collect, being unwilling that his government should .sulfer 
the disgrace of allowing this fiirtress to be taken by the enemy. 
llavin»- thrown some strong reinforcements into the fort, Don 
Enrique landed with the remainder of his troops, after clearing the 
shore of the enemy, by means of his guns, assisted by grenadoes 
and other fire-works. All the intrenchments and redoubts of the 


* Kerr’s Colleclion, vol. vi. pp. 1‘27, 124. t Ihi^x P- t 
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besiegers were successively carried, with prodigious slaughter of the 
Moors and Naynes, of whom above 2,000 were slain, besides many 
others burnt in their wooden forts and bulwarks. In this engage- 
ment, Don George de Menezes made great slaughter of the enemy, 
with a two-handed sword, till losing his right hand, he took a smaller 
sword in his left, and continued to fight with great valour. Don 
Enrique remained master of the field in which he encamped, for 
four days j but as the fort was not considered important in propor- 
tion to its expense, it was stripped of every thing of value with 
great care and privacy, and mines and trains wpre laid to blow it 
up, after which the whole army retired to the ships. On seeing the 
fort evacuated, the Moors rushed in to plunder in vast numbers ; 
but the mines suddenly taking fire, blew up the whole fabric with a 
vast explosion, in which great numbers of the enemy miserably 
perished. * 

Calicut continues to be incidentally mentioned in the Portuguese 
annals long after this, but chiefly as a place of commerce at which 
their vessels touched, and it continued at intervals to be visited by 
and to belong to them, until the arrival of the Dutch in India, when 
the Zamorin, who had long been tired of such troublesome guests, 
assisted the Dutch to expel and to replace them. 

Since that period most of the European nations who have traded 
to India, have had factories at Calicut, and it has invariably pre- 
served its consequence as a commercial port, from its fertility 
and the valuable productions of the surrounding country, as well as 
for its central situation among the ports on the coast of Malabar. 

Calicut was at a still later period invested by Hyder Ali, to whom 
the Zamorin voluntarily surrendered it j but Hyder subsequently re- 
stored to him his possessions, exacting only a small annual tribute. 

In 1782 it was taken by the English, when the Moguls were 
driven from the country, and the Zamorin exempted from his tribute 
to them. It now nominally belongs to the Zamorin, who goes 
through the farce of being crowned, and is attended by a court 
equipage j but the East India Company have him completely in 
their power : as the collection of the revenue by land and sea, the 
disposition of the forces, and indeed all the economy of his domi- 
nions is in their hands, and managed by the military and civil officers 
of the Madras Establishment, while this pageant of an Emperor is 
supported by an annual pension from the Company’s funds ! The 
town of Calicut extends along the sea heach for upwards of a mile 
in length, and may be about half a mile in general breadth from the 
sea shore inward. It is not seated on a river, as some authorities 
describe it to be, for the river of Calicut is considerably to the south- 
ward of the town, and not to the northward, as Mr. Milburn has 
placed it. Some of the principal streets are long, wide, and spa- 
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clous, and have others crossing them at right angles, but the greater 
number of them are narrow and irregular. The houses are in ge- 
neral more solidly built than is usually seen in dwellings of the lower 
order of people in India, and except in the bazars or other continued 
streets, the dwellings are mostly isolated from each other, ascended 
to by a flight of steps, surrounded by a stone wall, and placed in the 
centre of an open space of ground within, so that they might easily 
be defended by a few against many. 

Among the public buildings there are several pagodas belonging 
to. the Hindoo part of the population. And mosques of the Moham- 
medan portion of the people, with numerous tanks, or reservoirs of 
water respectively attached to each. Of the pagodas, the principal 
one that we saw was composed of several low square buildings 
included within a large walled court. The court itself was paved 
with flat stones, and kept clean by women who were sweeping it at 
the time of our visit, and sprinkling it with perfumed and con- 
secrated water. The buildings within were constructed of an open 
frame work of wood, like cages, the cross-bars and upright pieces 
of it being little more than an inch in thickness, and the intervals 
left between them about a foot square. Along these bars were con- 
tinued lines of small brass lamps, one being fixed at each junction 
or crossing of the frame work 5 and on great festivals it was said 
that all these lamps were lighted up, which gave an appearance 
of singular beauty as well as of great brilliancy to the buildings 
thus illuminated. AVe saw no idols of their gods, as these were 
jirobably in the innermost part of the temple. 

The mosques of the Mohammedans arc all of a very mean kind > 
most of them are small rooms, sometimes surmounted by a dome, 
but we remarked one which was of a totally different description. 
This was a large building near the centre of the town, standing on 
elevated ground, and occupying a sipiare of at least 200 feet. It 
rose to;a height of four or live stories, and was then crowned by a 
sloping roof ; but the greatest peculiarity of its structure was that 
tjie base of every succeeding story extended beyond the one below 
it, and then the walls going in an inclined slope outward, extended 
so as to make each upper story project over the lower one, while 
the space left between the upper part of one story, and the b^ of 
the following one, its receding inward, was covered by a species of 
sloping roof or shed to carry off the water. In each of the stories 
were regular lines of windows, but there were no doors excepting in 
the ground-floor. It was, altogether, the most singular building 
that I ever remember to have seen, and seemed to me to be con- 
structed in such direct opposition to all the established principles of 
architecture, that It was a wonder how it held together at all. I 
could not ascertain whether the stories were divided by corres^d- 
ing floors on the inskle, or whether the building was open all the 
way to the top j for as the Mohammedans here are a bigotted race. 
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we did not wish to give them offence by asking permission to exa- 
mine it. The building is at present used as a mosque. And the 
people have no tradition of its ever having served any another pur- 
pose j but it struck me, as not improbable, that at the period of 
Mohammedanism being propagated here, it might have served as a 
college for learned Moollahs, or as a school for the education of 
youth in the principles of their religion. Excepting the singularity 
of its architecture, which I could in no way account for ; its size and 
form was more fitted for a college than a mosque, but it was indeed 
totally unlike either, judging from the edifices of this nature in 
Mohammedan countries. The tanks are large and well built, and so 
numerous, as to be found in every quarter of the town. They are 
generally, though not invariably attached to pagodas or mosques, 
and the res[)ective devotees of each adjoining temple, bathe^ and 
supply themselves with water for their domestic consumption from 
it. These tanks have been in some instances the works of pious 
individuals, who have in most cases left a fund for their repair, — 
others were the works of former governors, and there being now no 
funds for keeping them in order, they are repaired, when necessary, 
by the East India Company. Some of these are from 2 to M)0 feet 
S(juare, of an unbroken form all round ; others have piers jutting 
out from their sides with small recesses, as if for bathing in privacy, 
and all are descended to by broad flights of steps leading from the 
upper edge nearly to the bottom, to render the water accessible at 
all periods of the year, the tanks being full after the rainy monsoon, 
and continuing to sink gradually till they are nearly empty, at the 
end of the rainy season. In some of these tanks there are large 
alligators, but they do not appear to have been placed there out of 
veneration, as was the case with the crocodiles in the lakes and 
reservoirs of Egypt : on the contrary, the people instead of cherish- 
ing and worshipping them, arc ghid to have them shot by the Euro- 
pean gentlemen, who frequently do this service to the visitors of the 
tank. It is ctriginally rain water with which these reservoirs arc 
filled 3 and being exposed during many months of the year to the 
full influence of the sun, and receiving into thorn all light substances 
floating about in the air, the water may be thought to be sufliciently 
impure towards the end of the season. If to this be added the 
almost hourly ablutions of worshippers, who leave all the impurities 
of their bodies behind them, and frc(|uently too the washing of dirty 
clothes, and the visits of cows, buffaloes, and other animals 3 one 
cannot wonder at seeing, as is often the case, the surface of the 
water covered with a green substance, offensive both to the sight 
and small. 

There are some few Portuguese churches, which should be classed 
perhaps among the public buildings, but they have nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from the common Christian churches in other parts 
of India. The exterior front is, in general, narrow and lofty, and 
decorated with some” orneiments in sculpture, the pediment being 
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surmounted by a cross. The interior is adorned with conomon 
jnctures imported from Portugal, and great care is lavished on the 
embellishment of the altars, but the ornaments are often so paltry 
and grotesque, as to excite any feeling but that of reverence in an 
European beholder. In the centre of a small court, in front of one of 
the principal churches here, we noticed a solid circular mass crowned 
with a dome at the toj), exactly like the supposed tombs of the 
Euddhites at the caves of Kenmeri, in Salsettc. All around this 
were two or three rows of small niches, similar to those so frequently 
seen in Hindoo temples 5 and in these niches, as is the practice 
among the Hindoos also, the Christians of Calicut placed lighted 
lamps, to burn in honour of the Virgin, or some other tutelary Saint 
of their adoption. 

Of the public buildings erected by or belonging to the English 
Oovernment at Calicut, little can be said. The Custom-house is 
little more than a mean shed, quite unworthy the name it bears, 
and entirely disproportionate to the commerce of the place. 'fW 
Court-house, the Oftice of the Collector of the Revenues, and the 
Public Treasury, arc all inferior to many of the residencies of the 
Natives. The town-gaol, inasmuch as it is si)acious, secure, and well 
adapted to the purpose to which it is applied, is certainly among 
the best of the government establishments. Among other things, we 
went to visit a sort of mausoleum erected to the memory of a man 
belonging to the Police Corps, by the Resident Judge in the name 
of the East India Company. This building is an oblong edifice of 
about 30 feet by 10, coiisisting of a single room j it is built in the 
European manner, with a pediment and sloping roof, and is railed 
round on the outside, and closed by a gate, which is locked. Over 
the door of entrance is a device of arms, in which muskets, swords, 
&c. are displayed, being raised in relief and painted black, while the 
walls of the building are of the purest white. On entering, the side 
walls are seen to have each a large oblong mirror facing each other, 
and in the end wall fronting to the entrance, is the description of the 
event which this is intended to commemorate. After a small 
flight of steps there is a railway, and within this, a tablet is affixed 
to the wall. The lower part of this contains a representation of the 
Hindoo God Shina, with the Crescent moon in his forehead, as indi- 
cating the caste to which the deceased belonged. Above this, sur- 
rounded by other devices, is a large plate of brass, op which is 
inscribed in the Sanscrit, Malabar, and English languages, the 
history and virtues of the individual to whose memory it was erected. 
After a most exemplary and faithful discharge of his duty for a long 
series of years, as a private of the Police Corps, he had risen by 
his own merit to be the Chief of it, and while attending in this 
capacity at the head of his body, the funeral obsequies of the late 
Rajah of the district, he was killed by an explosion of gunpowder. 

The inscription, after stating that his exemplary conduct for so 
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long a period was the motive which induced the East India Company 
to pay this public testimony to his memory, added, that his remains 
were placed with those of the Rajah, and benevolently and charitably 
concluded by expressing this hope * with whom may his soul be now 
at rest in heaven !’ — It was quite gratifying to witness this display 
of patronage to humble merit, and the tolerant spirit with which 
it was executed and expressed towards one of so opposite a religion 
as the Hindoo is to the Christian; and though the native Indians 
who crowded round us as we entered, were much flattered by our visit, 
no one among them could have been more pleased than myself *. 

The dwelling-houses of the English families at Calicut, are mostly 
to the northward of the town, and stand at some distance from 
each other, having gardens and grounds attached to them. Some 
indeed are several miles in the country, and stand on elevated situa- 
tions from whence the finest views are commanded, and where the 
purest air is breathed. The house of the Collector at which we 
dined on Sunday, was of this description, and the friend with whom 
I was staying, had lately constructed a bungalow, — on a still more 
elevated site, from which a scene was disjflayed, that whether for 
extent or beauty could scarcely be surpassed perhaps in any part of 
India. The houses themselves had nothing peculiar in their con- 
struction, but resemble those common to European residences in 
India, being contrived for comfort rather than for show; and being 
considered perfect in the degree in which they ensured shade, and a 
cool and free circulation of air. 

The country surrounding Calicut is exceedingly beautiful ; from 
the plain near the sea, which is fertile and well wooded, the ascent 
to the uplands is easy and gentle, and admits of good roads over 
hill and dale. Behind this the same degrees of acclivity and descent 
are preserved in undulating ridges, which here and there interrupt 
the monotony of the plain, till at length the hills begin to rise higher 
and higher in successive beds, and the horizon of the cast is at last 
intercepted by the towering range of the Ghauts, *^00 whose broken 
summits the clouds themselves repose. At sun-rise, and particularly 
when the atmosphere has been purified and rendered transparent by 
a night-shower, nothing can surpass the magnificence of this prospect 
to the eastward ; while at evening, on turning to the west, from the 
same point of observation the sun may be seen retiring beneath the 
ocean, and giving by the reflection of its last rays, a more sober glow 


* The site of the old fort is still to be traced in the northern part of the 
town, with its ditches, wliich are now crossed by one of the public roads, on 
each side of which are portions of this site converted into fields and gardens. 
The two portion.s and the architrave of the original gate-way of this fort, still 
remain erect, though every other vestige of building that was within it is 
demolished,-— and it is beneath this frame-work, which more resembles a 
gallows than the gate of a fortress, that the Zamorins are crowned, and 
most other ceremonials of stale performed. 
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to the very scenes which its early beams brightened into life, until 
the solemn veil of twilight mingles colours, shades, and forms into 
one dim haze of neither darkness nor light. 

The soil is, throughout, a red mould, cKcepting immediately on the 
line of the coast where the land of the sea-beach mixes considerably 
with it. The lands are parcelled out into small divisions ; each indi- 
vidual renter having a cottage and a portion of ground attached to it, 
which is found to ensure greater attention to its cultivation ; and, 
as the soil is naturally fertile, and tanks of water are numerous, the 
country is, on the whole, exceedingly productive. Some of the 
roads are singularly constructed j and I was told, on enquiry, that 
this was a method peculiar to the Naynes, who inhabit this part of 
the coast. Instead of the roads going along on a level with the 
ground on each side, or being somewhat higher, as we generally 
make them, these are sunk to a depth of at least six or eight feet 
below the common level of the soil. To support the bank, on each 
side, it is faced with a wall ot brick, which is built ot a convex form 
from the bottom, swelling out towards the centre of its height, mid 
retiring in again at the top, where it is crowned by a strait moulding 
or torus, carried along its whole length. We passed through one 
of these roads, at the northern entrance into the town, and the 
surface of the soil was just even with the top of the wall, on each 
side, and nearly as high as our heads, though we rode by it. Ibis 
was evidently one of the oldest parts of the town 3 and it was here 
that w’c principally observed the dwellings of the Naynes, which 
were ascended to by flights of steps, receding in beyond the wall ", 
we then entered by a strong outer gate, which led into a walled 
court, in the centre of which, the house stood upon a level with the 
soil above, but from six to ten feet above the road below, which 
made every house as defensible as a fort. In Jinothcr road, either of 
more modern formation or repair, the banks on each side were 
supported by large masses of clayey earth, made in the shape of 
bricks, and placed edgewise, so as to form a wall on an inclined 
slope, giving to the road the apiiearance of a trench j as in both 
cases, the bottom of the road was equally below the general level 01 
the soil. There was one positive inconvenience arising from this j 
namely, that, in the rainy monsoon, the water lodged in these 
sunken roads in such quantities as to render them almost impas- 
sable ; but I could not learn, on enquiry, any benefit which was 
supposed to result from it, nor any other reason why such a prac- 
tice was still continued, but in conformity to custom. 

In the country about Calicut, and within a short distance of the 
town, there ar.e seen a number of tumuli, very similar in form and 
size to those on the plain of Troy, as well as to others so freciuently 
seen in different parts of Greece and Asia Minor. Ihey appear to 
have been, like these also, the tombs of heroes and distinguished 
men ; for, on opening several of them, there have been found in all 
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large masses of rock, of a most unwieldy size, covering the entrance 
to a hollow beneath, in which hollows there have been found human 
bones, armour, weapons of war, idols, and sometimes ornaments of 
dress. It is said, that the most distinguished classes of the Natives 
have not even a tradition regarding these tumuli j and that they, 
consequently, look upon them as more ancient than even the 
Braminical legends, and belonging to a race of people who lived 
here before their present annals were begun. 

The population of Calicut, confining it to the town alone, is said 
to be upwards of 20,000. These arc divided into five principal 
classes- — the Nyens, the Teers, the Maplas, the Muckwas, and the 
(diristians j each of whom live apart and distinct from each other. 

De Taria, the Portuguese historian, in describing the Natives of 
Calicut in his time, says, ‘ The inhabitants are wonderfully super- 
stitious 5 and do not suffer those of one trade or profession to marry 
with those of a different occupation, or to put their children to any 
other trade but that of their fathers. The Naynes, who are their 
nobles, if they chance to touch any of the common people, 
purify themselves by ablution, as was done by the Jews and Sama- 
ritans. The women among the Naynes are common to all, but 
chiefly those of the Bramin cast ; so that no one knows his father, 
nor is any one bound to maintain the children. These Naynes are 
wonderfully expert in the use of their weai)ons, in which they begin 
to exercise themselves at seven years of age. They are prone to 
all the ancient suj)crstitions of augury and divination,’* excepting only 
the fact of their women being common to all. J’his description will 
apply, as far as it goes, to the Naynes of the present day ; and what 
is said of their superstition, and their scrupulous separation from each 
other, will apply to all the other classes with almost equal force. 

The Nyers (for so their name is pronounced here) have among 
them a legend, that their god descended, in one of his incarnations, 
into their country, under the form of a shepherd, and fed his flocks 
on their plains. In this disguise he ventured to solicit from Brahma 
as much ground for his own portion, as an arrow shot from his 
bow should go over, from west to east, and from south to north. 
His rc(juest was granted j and the supposed shepherd, assuming 
immediately the strength and agility of the god, placed himself on 
the sea shore, and shot his arrow to the very feet of the Ghauts, 
lie did the same from north to south, and his bow covered a range 
of country of equal extent, and including all the finest parts of the 
low lands, beneath the mountains. Some believe that both the 
ocean, on theurie side, and the hills, on the other, retired to give 
jdaceto the flight of the arrow 3 but be that as it may, all agree that 
the country here was thus obtained by the God. It is added that, 
during the incarnation, he married, and the Nyers look upon them- 
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selves as the children of this union. They consider themselves, 
therefore, as the lords paramount of the country, and hold every 
other caste to be inferior to their own. This distinction is carried 
so far, between them and some of the very inferior classes, that if 
one of these last should perceive a Nyer approaching him, he runs 
olf the road, climbs into a tree, and gives warning to the Nyer that 
lie may not approach so near as to defile himself. Should this pre- 
caution not have been taken, and a Nyer should come suddenly upon 
one of these people in his path, it is said that the laws of the 
country admit of his killing him on the spot for such a crime, 
dliese Nyers are almost the sole landholders j and some live upon 
the interests of their money lent out to others ; while some again, 
engage manually in agriciiltural labours. None of them, however, 
are found to degrade themselves by following mecbanical trades : 
and even commercial enterprizes, of the highest order, are in as 
much disrepute among these nobles of Malabar, as they are among 
the nobility of Spain ; and the pride of both would probably make 
them suffer any degree of poverty, rather than debase tbemselves by 
such plebeian occupation. 

The Nyers arc Hindoos by religion, though I do not remember 
seeing any of them marked with the sectarial mark so common 
among the worshippers of Vishnu and Shiva. They are reputed to 
be men of higher prineijj^es and more incorruptible integrity than 
any race of IndiatiS known, and their scrupulous regard to their en- 
gagements, and their general observance of ties that are hourly 
broken by all other classes, were topics of frcijuent conversation, 
among the English who had resided longest among them !it Calicut. 
In stature and appearance they are a handsome race, their features 
being well formed and their comple\ion not so black as many other 
classes in the same country. The women are, indisputably, by far 
the finest that I had yet seen in India, and besides having always 
interesting and often beautiful faces, the graceful disj)Iay of their 
forms, and a sort of conscious superiority which showed itself in the 
dignity of their gait and carriage, gave to them attractions which 1 
hud never before witnessed in any of the natives of this country. 

The dress of the men consists simply of a white cotton cloth girt 
around the loins, and the most noble and high born among them 
are said to consider themselves in greatest state when they approach 
the nearest to the condition of Nature. It is certain that the richest 
among those that I saw wore only the girdle described. The 
women too confine themselves to this simple garment of white 
cotton, which reaches from the lower part of the loins to a little above 
the knees. The whole of the body except that whicif is covered by 
tjiis girdle, is perfectly exposed j and it is thought to be so inde- 
cent and disrespectful to hide the bosom in particular, that if a light 
muslin cloth should be thrown over the upper part of the body to 
shelter it from the cold air of the morning, or from the scorching 
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sua of the day, it is instantly pulled olF on meeting an equal or 
a superior in the road, whether male or female, Indian or European ; 
as it is a mark of respect among them to expose the bosom, and 
of disrespect to cover it, without reference to caste, sect, or nation. 

The effect of this costume is very striking when spreading through 
so large a part of the population as it does here ; but that which at 
first excites feelings not easily described, soon ceases from the fre- 
quency of its occurrence to produce its original impression; proving, 
indeed, how artificial most of our feelings are, and how entirely tlie 
effect of association. In Turkey, in Arabia, and in Persia, no man 
can behold the face of a woman, without sensations not to be ex- 
pressed. In Europe we do it with indifference, but this unre- 
served display of the bosom would produce nearly the same effect. 
Here among the Nyers, this is seen and disregarded as a matter of 
perfect indifference. The reason of the proverb that " stolen waters 
are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant,’ is that whatever is 
habitually concealed inflames by its exposure ; and that whatever is 
habitually exposed, excites no sensation by being seen. It is a collo- 
quial saying here, and is literally true, that ^ Chaste women need no 
covering, and prostitutes only recpiire to cover themselves.’ It is 
remarkable that in the days of the patriarchs it was the same, as 
may be seen in the story of .ludah’s incest with his daughter-in-law, 
detailed in Genesis (c. ,‘^8) where it is shid that ' Tamar covered 
herself with a veil, and wrapped herself, and sat in an open place by 
the way side, and when .Tudah saw her he thought her to be an harlot 
because she had covered her face.’ 

The males among the Nyers wear no turbans or head coverings 
of any kind, but having the hair cut short upon the head, they 
leave a lock growing from the crown of it, which is brought over 
the forehead, and made to hang there in a knot in a very graceful 
way. They wear too, a small knife thrust in, cither behind or 
before, beneath the upper edge of their loin-cloth ; but they wear 
no ornaments of any description, as far as I })erceived : this weapon 
being much more for use than for show. The females wear their 
hair, which is black and silky, either in long tresses falling over the 
shoulders, or, more commonly, turned up on the back of the head, 
not very different from the European manner ; and among all those 
that I saw, I do not remember to have observed a single ornament 
on their persons, which furnishes a very singular contrast to the 
other classes of Indian women, who are generally loaded with the 
weight of their nose rings, ear rings, necklaces, bracelets, toe bells, 
ancle ts, and bangles. 

Inheritance, among the Nyers, is still said to descend in a female 
line ; and, in some cases, it is asserted that, instead of the sons and 
daughters, the nephews and nieces become heirs to the property left. 
Some people insist upon the fact of the Nyer women having the 
liberty of taking to themselves four husbands ; but this is a privi- 
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lege which is certainly but rarely, if ever, practised 3 and, for myself, 
I could obtain no satisfactory proofs of such a privilege really 
existing among their race : though all authorities are agreed that 
an indefinite plurality of husbands was lawfully allowed, and indulged 
in among the Nyers in their original condition j that females of dis- 
tinction changed them as often as they pleased 3 and that all honort 
and titles, as well as property, descended in the female line — the 
males being made of no account whatever. This presents a striking 
contract to the plurality of wives, and inferior condition of women 
among the INIohammedans ; some, indeed, may only think it a fair 
balance of acccmiit j but, as the sexes are nearly ecjual in numbers 
at the birth, it would be for the happiness of each, if both these 
practices were to be superseded by the practice of Euro])e — in con- 
fining the union to one individual of each sex only. 

The Teers arc a class of Hindoos so nearly resembling the Nyers, 
in appearance and manners, that some look upon them as merely a 
division of these last 3 others consider them as a sect separated from 
the Nyers by some slight distinctions 3 and others again, go so far 
as to say that they arc only the inferior order of the Nyers themselves. 
The more general opinion, however, is, that they are more closely 
connected, though I met with no one who could inform me in what 
particulars they agreed, and wherein they dilfered. This, however, 
is certain, that their a})pearance and occupations are so nearly alike, 
that it is difficult for any but an experienced person to point out the 
one from the other when casually seen. They arc, upon the whole, 
more numerous than the Nyers, and arc almost ecpially respectable 3 
and it is an advantage of immense importance to the English here, 
that, from the utter contempt in which both the Nyers and Teers hold 
the Maplas, who arc of the IMohammedan religion, they are always 
ready to strengthen the hands of the government, and assist in 
keeping these unruly Moslems in order. 

The Maplas are these Mohammedans, and a most unprincipled 
race they are. Their name is derived from Ma^ Mother, and pla^ 
Son, literally ^ Sons of their Mothers 3’ a name which is perfectly 
appropriate, their fathers being generally unknown. During the 
flourishing period of the Arab trade with this j)art of the coast, 
almost every one who came from Arabia, either to reside or to make 
a temporary stay here, took an Indian woman as a concubine for that 
period,andthe offspring of these connections were often so soonand so 
suddenly abandoned, as scarcely to have any knowledge of their fathers. 
They became, therefore, ‘ Sons of their Mothers,’ in a very peculiar 
sense, and were entirely dependent on them for support. As it is 
an acknowledged maxim, among Mohammedans of all classes, that 
no child of a true believer should be suffered to grow up as an 
infidel, the body of Arab merchants, traders, and seamen, to whom 
these women in some manner belonged, look it upon themselves to 
have the children, even of those who knew nothing more of their 
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fathers than that they were Mussulmans, educated in the faith. 
Moollahs and teachers were even brought from Arabia for that 
purpose j and as mosques for public worship had been long before 
established, colleges or schools soon followed j and these fatherless 
children grew at length into a community, whieh is now extended 
along the whole length of Canara and Malabar, and into some parts 
of Travancore also. They ultimately intermarried among each 
other 5 and they are now as numerous and distinct a race as any in 
this part of India. 

"J'he most striking peculiarity of this people, or at least that 
whieh first attracted my notice, was their inheriting the Arab phy- 
siognomy from their original ancestors in so unchanged a state, as 
to be of itself a sulTicient indication of the stock from whence they 
sprung. They are in general of darker colour, however, and not 
of such lean and meagre forms ; the first arising from the mixture 
of Indian blood, and the last from their living in a more fertile and 
more abundant country. Their dress consists generally of a long 
and deep cotton cloth, which they wind round their loins and draw 
up between their legs ; the folds descending to the ancle and cover- 
ing all the lower parts of the body, while over the shoulder is 
thrown a full loose scarf that sullicicntly wraps the upper part, and 
a white cotton cap of a peculiar manulacture is their covering for 
the head. 

The occupations of these Maplas arc chiefly as merchants, shop- 
keepers, and mechanics, in all of which capacities they are people 
of such bad faith, that their reputation is hardly on a par with that 
of professed ])ick-pockcts in England. * Every one in the country 
believes that a Mapla would violate his sister and cut his brother’s 
throiit for the most trifling gain 3 and in money matters among 
themselves, they scarcely trust their neighbour beyond their sight. 
This opinion of their character is not peculiar to the Nyers, the 
Teers, or the Portuguese Christians, but is eijually entertained by 
the English settled among them, who have the best possible oppor- 
tunity of knowing the comparative merits of each, and are less 
likely to be misled than any others in their decisions, from their 
having neither predilections nor prejudices regarding castes or sects. 

One of the strongest proofs of their immorality is, however, that 
there are more murders, thefts, rapes, and acts of violence and in- 
justice committed by the Maplas in one month, than by all the 
other classes of the community together in a year 3 and nine-tenths 
of the number of those confined in the town gaol are always Mapla 
offenders. It was not long since that these prisoners were so nu- 
merous, as to make preparations for an eb(:aj)e in open day. The 
attempt was discovered and reported by the guards, and they were 
told that if they dared to stir beyond the prison wall, every man of 
them who did so should be shot. They disregarded this threat, 
and continued their efforts to work a hole in the prison wall. All the 
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M'poys then in the town, to the number of about 100, were drawn 
up in a line before the intended point of sortie, and the whole of 
the police corps to a still greater number, composed of a particular 
caste of men whose lives are devoted to that service, and who arc 
considered equal to the best troops, were ranged here also in aid. 
The prisoners in the inside, to the number of about 1000 it is said, 
having completed the hole, and being furnished some with weajjons 
and others with the chains Which they had knocked off their legs, 
j)repared to rush out. There were Jibout forty or fifty poor debtors 
of Teers, Muck was, and other classes, whom they forcibly brought 
into a body to form ,‘i forlorn hope, when |)ushing these unfortunate 
wretches through the hole to receive the first volley of the fire, they 
rushed out in the smoke behind them. The sepoys were |)rcpared, 
and the police guard supported them manfully. A dreadful conflict 
ensued at the point of the bayonet, and five or six of the sepoys 
were killed, and twenty or thirty wounded. Among the police corps 
there were still more sufferers, but among the prisoners the slaughter 
was beyond all expectation. About halt the number only lived to 
return to their confinement, but these were soon secured, and the 
victory over them was complete. 

The Portuguese Christians here are few in number, and are 
mostly intelligent and well behaved men, who are either eng.igcd as 
writers in the service of government, or as traders on their own 
account, and in both cases live peaceably and without offence. 

The Muck was are a low caste of TIindoos, who are employed in 
the meanest capacities as fishermen, boatmen, porters, and servants, 
and from their insignificance little curiosity is excited to know their 
peculiarities. 

The trade of Calicut is\similar to that at Mangalore andTcllicherry. 
The Arab ships bring down horses, which are sometimes pur- 
chased for the Company’s cavalry, with dates and such other pro- 
ductions of their own country as may be saleable here, but these 
are always in very small f[uantities, and specie forius the principal 
importation by them. With these resources they purchase timber 
and spars for ship-building, rice, pepper, cardamums, and other 
spices, as well as coir cordage, which is made here in great qu.an- 
tities from the bark of the cocoa-nut brought from the Laccadive 
Islands. They supply themselves, occasionally with canvas madeiit 
Beypour, a place only five miles from hence, so that except their 
iron and copper, which they get from Bengal and Ihnnbay, they 
may be said to draw all their materials for marine eciuipmcnt from 
the coast of Malabar; and indeed it is from this very port that 
these material^ are drawui for the construction of all the jurate 
vessels in the Gulf. ' The small Native craft in their coasting trade 

transport the articles already enumerated from one port to another, 

and the larger English ships that call here, either take teak budding 
timber to Bombay and Bengal, rice to Ce)lon, or pepper and ‘apices 
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to England. The anchorage duty along the coast is I 7 J rupees al 
each port at which the ship may discharge or receive cargo. The 
price of water if sent off in the ship’s casks, but in the master 
attendant’s boats, is two rupees per butt, or leager. The duties on 
goods are mostly ad valorem, and are generally paid by the shipper, 
who has a price to cover this. All that comes under the head ol 
Port expenses here, may be considered on the whole, however, as 
very light, though the duties on merchandise are thought to Ix' 
rather heavy. 

March 31st. — We intended to have sailed from Calicut this morn- 
ing, but the surgeon reporting that one of our passengers was not 
in a lit state to be brought on board with safety, our departure was 
postponed until to-morrow, and having another day before us, we 
fixed on an excursion to the manufactories and timber-yards at 
llcypour. 

It was proposed that we should go down by water and return by 
land, and we accordingly embarked on board the Eliza yacht, a 
schooner rigged pleasure boat, and weighed and made sail foi 
1 ley pour soon after noon. 

In passing down along .shore, we went inside of the range o)' 
rocks which lie about three miles south-easterly of Calicut, and 
more than a mile in a direct line off’ shore from the nearest part 
They are apparently about half a mile in length, from Ts'.N.W. to 
iS.IS.E., and show their black points amid the breakers. There is :> 
clear ^lassage within them for small craft j but large ship.s should 
not attempt it. 

As the breeze was light, it was nearly two hours, after (juitting 
Calicut, when we came a-breast of the entrance to the Uiver of 
Beypour. The bar here is guarded by a high surf on each side, 
and the channel through which we passed was very narrow, with 
about ten feet water in the deepest part. We had a small rocky 
islet on our right, or to the southward of us, covered with sea birds , 
and we kept closer to this than to the oiiposite side, from the water 
being deeper there. We came at length into the smooth stream ol 
the river, and anchored in three fathoms, within a few yards of the 
northern shore. 

After landing, we first went to see the stores of teak timber col- 
lected here for ship- building, and sent from this place to Bombay, 
and even to Bengal, for that purpose. This tree, the wood of which 
stands so pre-eminently high above all others in the estimation of 
naval architects, is found in the forests of Malabar and Coromandel, 
as well as in Begu, and at Java and Sumatra, to the eastward. 
That of Malabar, however, is considered the finest. The Coro- 
mandel timber ranks next, and afterwards that of Pegu and the 
Eastern Islands. Many of these trees grow to a sufficient height 
and size to furnish a working log of fifty feet in length, from which 
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|)lanks of two feet in brecadth can be cut all the length throughout j 
and it is not uncommon to see shorter slab'^, of fifteen and twenty 
feet, from the lower part of the trunk, furnishing planks of four and 
five feet in breadth. Ribs, beams, and knees, with all other descrip- 
tion of timbers, may be had from this tree, of a size c(jual to that 
required for the largest ship that was ever yet built ; and with the 
advantage of being more easily worked than oak, it is quite etjual in 
strength, and of four-fold durability. In the course of one year 
only, 1799, there were 10,(X30 teak trees floated down the river of 
Beypour, from the interior to the sea; and although this was an 
extraordinary year, yet the Natives here say that half that number 
might be constantly procured as an annual supply from the forests 
of Malabar, by this river only. From the forests being formerly 
thought to be inexhaustible, the wood-cutters had grown into the 
habit of cutting down whatever stood in their way, and studied their 
own convenience rather than the fitness of age in the tree, or the 
quality of the timber. A rejircscntation being made of this practice 
to the Bengal Government, and the probate evil consecpiences of 
it pointed out, oflicers were apjiointed in diflerent parts of the 
country, as conservators of tin; forests, whose duty it beciime 
to regulate and remedy these abuses : and one of these gentlemen, 
who resides at Calicut, has charge of the timber wliich we had 
come here to see. 

We next went to see the remains of a saw-mill, that had been 
erected here by the East India Company, at a time when it was 
thought that Bevjiour would become the chief point of issue f(^r all 
the timber of Malabar. This edilice, which is constructed as a 
wind-mill, cost upwards of a lac of riqiees (or l(),()()()b sterling) in 
the erection. The whole of the iron-work used in the machinery, 
as well as the sets of saws, were made in England and sent out, 
and one of the Company’s engineers superintended the putting it 
together. The wood work used in this mill is on an immense 
scale ; and though it is exceedingly strong, yet the whole is sub- 
divided into so many minute jiarts, all acting on each other, as to 
give it the appearance of being very complicate. When the ma- 
chinery was sot in motion by the sails of the mill from without, the 
number of logs that could be sawn into planks in a day, as a.ssurcd 
us by our informer, who had himsclt witnessed it, was incredibly 
great ; and if, as was expected, Beypour had become the point of 
supply for teak timber, the cadvantages of this saw-mill would have 
been immense. At present, however, it lies neglected, with no 
establishment of men belonging to it, and the machinery, in a great 
measure, dismantled ; nor is there at present any probability of its 
ever being called into use again. 

From the summit of this edifice, which stands on the northern 
bank of the river, and within a few yards of the sea, we enjoyed a 
line and extensive view of the surrounding country. 1 he appear- 
‘3 11 '2 
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ance of the. river, which divides itself into several chapnela in its 
course, and forms, by one of its arms, a backwater near its mouth, 
is particularly interesting j and the fertility of its wooded banks, 
with the varied fendscape of th^ country between the sea and the 
Ghauts, as overlooked distinctly from hence, all tend to make the 
scene as beautiful as it is grand. It is said that Tippoo Saib had 
fixed on Beypour as his depfit of building materials and naval stores, 
and that he had already begun the work of an arsenal and dock-yard 
here, for which certainly no place could be more admirably calcu- 
lated. The spot was pointed out to us from hence, on an elevated 
site a few miles to the eastward of us, on which he had actually 
began to build a city, to which he gave the name of Ferrakh-abad, 
signifying the ‘ City of Gladness,’ or the " Abode of Joy.’ The plan 
of this, it was said, was laid down wi^h all the uniform regularity of 
a European city, and a population was collected to inhabit it : bu(. 
the overthrow and death of thi'^ chief defeated his plans, and the 
* Abode of Gladness’ was changed to the ‘ (>ity of Desolation.’ Our 
being confined to tin^ for our return to Calicut, was the only 
reason of our not visiting it. 

On leaving this extensive and beautiful prospect, which we 
quitted with great regret, we next paid a \isit to the sail-cloth 
manufactory of a Mr. Shephard, who, from a serjeant in an English 
regiment, had become the conductor and proprietor of an establish- 
ment which employed upwards of five hundred men. There were 
people of all ages, from ten years to sixty, engaged in different 
branches of labour, from bruising the hemp and spinning the thread, 
to preparing the bolts of cloth for packing. The workmen, who 
were all Indians, could not, we were told, go through one-third the 
actual labour which a Eurofjcan would perform of the same kind, 
and this chiefly from want of physical strength, but partly also from 
want of the same intelligence and tagility. A bolt of canva.s, of 
thirty-eight yards, would be finished by an expert weaver in England 
in a long day’s work, and the price of this would be about five 
shillings for his labour. A bolt of canva.s, of the same size, was 
often four, and sometimes six, days in being finished by one Indian j 
but the shortest possible time in which he could finish it, would be 
three days, and the price of this bolt was two rupees, or about five 
shillings also for his labour. The Indian weaver was paid therefore 
actually as much as the European for the same quantity of work j 
but being unable to execute this in so short a time, his gains were 
really less. The canvas made here at Beypour, is very highly su- 
perior to any of the Bengal sail-cloth that I have seen, and differs 
so little both in texture, weight, and appearance, from English 
canvas, that none but persons conversant with the qualities of this 
article would be able to distinguish the one from the other. Con- 
tracts to the East India Company were supplied at twenty-two 
rupees per bolt, and to private purchasers it was sold at twenty- 
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three rupees, which is nearly 100 per cent, above the price of the 
Bengal canvas. 

From the sail-cloth manufactory we were taken to see a smaller 
one for the weaving of table-cloths, towels, and cotton cloth's, of 
any size or pattern that might be required. We were equally 
pleased with this as with the other, and made some purchases here 
to compensate the proprietor for the pains he had taken to cratify 
our wishes. 

We saw as much of the town of Bcypour as remains, in our 
way from the banks of the river thus far. There are not more 
than about 100 dwellings of every kind included, and these are of 
the poorest description, inhabited chiedy by the people employed in 
the manufactory, and by the few lishermen and cultivators, who 
contribute their supplies to those who are so engaged. 

Carriages having been sent down for our return to Calicut by 
land, we left Bey pour about live o’clock, and after a most agreeable 
ride, through a line road, shaded with trjees on each side, and 
passing the river of Calicut to the southward of the town, by a 
wooden bridge in our way, wc reached home before sun-set, the 
distance being only six miles. 


Finances of tub United States. 


We have extracted from one of the American papers, the follow- 
ing statement relative to the public debt of the United States : 


In 1791 

Dollars. 

7.5,169,974 

1796 

81,612,272 

1799 

77,399,909 

1801 

82,000,167 

1803 

74,731,922 

1804 

8.5,3.53,6 13 

1809 

56,732,379 

1810 

.53,156,532 

1812 

45,03.5,123 

1813 

.55,907,452 

1816 

123,016,375 

1817 

115,807,805 

1820 

91,015,566 

1821 

89,987,427 

1822 

93, .546,676 

1825 

83,788,432 

1826 

81,054,059 

1828 

67,475,622 

1829 

58,362,135 


r There are some increase of debt in each of the six 
*1 years, except 17114, in which there was a reduction 
[of it. 

{ The debt was increased in eonseqnenee of the niili- 
tary prepaiations jif^aiiist France, lo 1801, when Mr. 
Jclferson’s administration commenced. 

J Increased in 1801, by the purch.asc of Louisiana. 
\ Mr. Jelferson’s administration ended 4th March, 1809. 

{ Tlie debt was at its lowest amount in 1812, in 
Mr. Maddison’s udminivStration, and preceding the 
war. 

I War and war debts. Highest amount in 181 fi. 

{ Mr. Monroe’s administration. Rapid reductions 
since 1816, the receipts from the customs, and other 
sources being large. 

{ Increase because of the purchase of Florida, and 
short receipts from the customs, &c. in 1820-21, &C. 
Mr. Monroe’s administration ends. 

J Mr. Adams’ administration commences 4th March, 

I 182.'), and ends 3d March, 1829. 
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Jn the four last years there was applied to the public debt, 

For Interest 14,930,464 
Principal 30,373,18H 

* '45,303,652 dollars— (11,325,910 dollars annually.) 

The standing appropriation for the payment of principal and in- 
terest is only ten millions a year ; but, at the end of Mr. Monroe’s 
administration, the treasury was in arrears with the sinking fund, 
its operations having been suspended by the pressure on the trea- 
sury in 1820 and 1821. 

The average payment of interest in the la.'.t four years, was, . 3,732,.‘i0() 

Of principal, 7,593,250 

But the reduction of interest, because of the extinguishment of 
principal in the last four years, will, for the next four, allow an 
annual average of two millions more for the payment of principal. 
And, as 30,873,188 dollars of principal were paid off in 1825, 1826, 
1827, and 1828 ; so, at the same rate, 38 millions may be paid in 
1829, 1830, 1831, and 1832. But it is not probable that so large a 
sum can be used. 

The debt, as it stood on the 1st of January last, may be thus 
briefly stated : — 


Three per cent, stock, (revolutionary debt) redeemable at plea.sure, 13,296,219 

Six per cents, of 1814 and 1815, ditto 16,279,822 

Five per cent, stock, (sub. to bank of U. S.) ditto . . . 7,000,000 

Ditto of 1820, redeemable in 1832, . . . 999,999 

Ditto of 1821, . . . 1837), .... 4,73.5,296 

Ditto exchanged, .... 18.32 56,701 

Four and half per cents, of 1824, . 18.12, .... 10,000,000 

Ditto exchanged 1821 . . . 18.13 and 1834 . . 4,454,727 

Ditto ditto 182.5, . . 1829 and 1830 . . 1,539,338 


58,362, 1.3.5 


Total at three per cent 13,296,2 19 

at four and half ditto 1.5,994,064 

at fiw ditto 12,792,000 

at six ditto . 16,279,822 

From the aggregate . 58,362,135 

Deduct the five per cents, payable in 183.5, . 4,735,296 

the four and half ditto, 183.3 and 1834, 4,4.54,727 

9,190,023 

Dollars 49,172,112 


The expediency of paying off the three per cents, will only be 
considered if the treasury shall overflow, even when the taxes shall 
be much reduced j and the stock that forms a part of the capital of 
the bank of the United States, can hardly be regarded as a debt, the 
bank stock being worth upwards of a million more than the United 
States stock issued for it. These together make ‘20, ^96, '349 dollars, 
leaving for probable operations in the current four years, rather less 
than 29,000,000 of capital, to redeem which, at the ratio of the last 
four years, we shall have about 38,000,000, or an apparent excess 
of 9,000,000 dolkir-s. 
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An(;lo-Ini)ian Manners.'^ 

In a former number of ^ The Oriental Herald/ wejnserted a sliort 
notice of a work, from the j)erusal of which we had derived ^reat 
plcabiire, iiititled, ^ The Bengalee, or ^Sketches of Society in India.’ 
A press of matter more imjmrtant, with reference to the main ol)jeet 
of our labours, prevented us at that time from selecting jmssages, 
fontirmatory of the high opinion we expressed of iis merits, and of 
(lie principles and talents of its author. Like most other produc- 
tions, illustrative of the state and condition of India, ‘The Bengalee’ is 
an anonymous publication. In this instance, however, the conceal- 
ment of the writer’s name must, we imagine, have been suggested 
more by whim than precaution. There' surely can be no party, 
(Ither in England or India, who could possibly take oHcnce at the 
good humoured criticism of Eastern manners, by wliich this Asiatic 
‘ !Spectator’ is distinguished, and there is no more reason why ‘ The 
Ikngaleo’ should appear in mask, than there was for the incognito 
of the author of ‘ Waverlcy.’ We promise him golden ojiinions from 
all who read his instructive and entertaining sketches j whether they 
l)e proprietors of India stock, or prolligate interlopers ^ and though 
by no means anxious to disparage the utility and interest of en- 
(luiries into the Zemindarry and Uyotwarry tenures 5 the policy of 
European colonization, or the tea, opium, and salt monopolies, 
we must candidly ac^knowledgc that a few Indian reminiscences and 
reflections, from which these, no doubt, very important topics 
aie altogether excluded, arc to us peculiarly animating and re- 
freshing. 

Indeed, when wc reflect on the extraordinary relation which exists 
between English society and Indian as.sociations, we are inclined 
to consider ‘ The Bengalee’ as a much more important character, 
than the mere narrator of interesting tales. Amorig these, whom 
birth or accident have placed within the spheres of competence or 
aflluencc, who can read a description of life in India, its hopes and 
ifleasures, its dangers and disappointments, without awakening the 
remembrance of the associates of early youth, the more intimate 
connections of kindred, the friends of mature age, or the com- 
panions in })eril and adventure ^ Life in India is, for the most part, 
an honourable retreat, in which the pride and luxury of the sigierior 
ranks, seek for their dependent relatives, a refuge from the hard 
struggle of life in England. To India, numbers are taught to look 
as to a certain provision, for the attainment of which, childhood, if 
not infancy, is to be for ever severed from the closest and most en- 
dearing tics. Whole families grow up, reconciled to distant sepa- 
ration, by the prospect of early fortune, and the delusive hope of 


* ‘The Bengalee, or Sketches of Society and Manners in the East. 
koiiJon ; Smith and 1‘dder. 1824.’ 
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spot'dy return. Every resource of influence and patronage, is 
exerted to obtain appointments to a service, which secures medio- 
crity from the contingency of want, in which the eager rivalry of 
competitors is unknown, and talent and industry may expect muni- 
iicent reward ; but how few there are who admit into their calcula- 
tions, the dangers of inexperience, the probabilities of happiness, 
the chances of health ; or who venture into one calm, deliberate 
iiujuiry Tbto the real recommendations of a career, in which the lirst 
step is solicited with so much eagerness, and conferred with such 
parade and ostentation. 

It certainly is desirable that correct notions should prevail on a 
subject, in which so many are interested, and that the actual advan- 
tages of ^ going out’ and ‘ staying at home,’ should be accurately 
understood. Reference being had to the chance of gaining Indian 
preferment, and of living to enjoy its fruits, to the privations to be 
undergone in the pursuit, and the actual value when obtained, is a 
writership, or a cadetship, really so eligible a provision as is com- 
monly supposed? Is the power of disposing of them a reasonable 
object of the highest ambition ?” What proportion of the young- 
men at Addiscombe and Ilaileybury, would remain in Europe, if 
they knew what they must encounter when they arrive in Asia ^ 
Would it not be better that a class of emigrants, more moderate in 
their hopes, expecting less, and therefore less easily disappointed, 
should, for the future, maintain our power and inllucnce in India 
Is it desirable that all the Euroj)ean employes of the lion. Com- 
pany, should be chosen from the rank of gentlemen; or would the 
more fortunate orders of society have much reason to regret the 
sacrifice of some j)ortion of the patronage now distributed among 
them ? Dr. J ohnson is accused of having infused too much of his own 
melancholy and gloom into the pages of his‘ Rasselas’ and ‘ Rambler.’ 
This cannot be said of * The Bengalee.’ He is, beyond question, a 
cheerful companion ; and all the agremens of life, as it is in India, 
will be found skilfully depicted in his book ; but the temptations, 
annoyances, vexations, and disgusts, are also faithfully described, 
and we leave it to our readers to determine which preponderate. 

For this purpose, wc select ‘ Life in India,’ ‘ Life in the Mofussil,’ 
and ‘ Leaving India,’ from which a very clear conception may be 
formed of the prospects of a youth who enters into the military or 
civil service of the East India Company. There are many other 
references in the list of ‘contents,’ which may lead the reader to 
sketches c(|iially entertaining, and perhaps better calculated to 
exhibit the talent of the author ; but these are more to our pur- 
pose, because in them amusement and instruction are agreeably 
combined. 

* Life in India,' 

‘ “ Life in India !” — ’tis a strange misnomer ; there is no life 
there, — it is mere existence, as we all know : but such is the title 
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of a chapter in more books than one, de Nobis et Nostris, and we 
must take it as it is. Many wise men of the West profess to give 
our friends in that part of the world a notion of our social and 
domestic manners, and to trace the inliuence which the climate and 
customs of the East have upon an Englishman, when submitted 
to that ordeal. The picture I have sometimes seen drawn in a 
lively, if not a very deep, manner j and at every turn I have been 
called upon to make allowance for errors, which are to be ascribed 
to prepossessions so firmly fixed, that even ocular demonstration, 
I fear, could not eradicate them, The general sketches necessarily 
exhibit some features to which we are no strangers j but they over- 
look traits, and commit errors, which it is a part of ‘ The Bengalee’s’ 
business to supply and to correct. 

* Nothing can be more erroneous than the notion, once enter- 
tained at home, of Life in India.” I believe that, no w-a-days, 
fewer errors find their way into emr countrymen’s estimate of the 
extent of comfort, happiness, and luxury, which we enjoy, who toil 
away in these regions of sun and superstition. The communica- 
tion between England and India is now too general, and too easy 
and frequent, to permit many of the absurd conceptions formerly 
entertained, linding room for belief j and the greatness, the riches, 
splendour and luxuries enjoyed by us Kast Indians, arc pretty cor- 
rectly appreciated over England at large. When, indeed, a wealthy 
Nabob returns to his native country, and sits him down, and acts 
the great man in the parish, where, perhaps, he once herded sheep, 
he does not fail to create such conceptions as to the great fortunes 
to be acquired in India, and the sure road that leads to them, as 
conduct to some })ractical results very much to be dcjdored. The 
youth, just about to step into life at home, and to follow the humble 
occupation of his father, where he would be happy, is seized with 
the ambition to go to India, where he is sure to be miserable. The 
father remembers the Nabob, a poor man’s son like his own j he 
argues, naturally enough, why may not my boy also obtain a car- 
riage and a retinue of servants ? lie sends him to try, and soon, 
too soon, has to weep and wail over “ Life in India.” 

^ Life in India” is, however, fairly to be estimated, as found in 
the different a\ocations that it presents — the civil and military 
services of the Honourable Company, and the mere adventurer. 
So far as rank and consequence are concerned, the first of these 
holds out the great prizes of the Honourable Company, and is the 
great object of ambition. These prizes are necessarily limited to 
a few lucky sons of fortune, and they are, therefore, the higher 
esteemed. With a writership in his pocket, the child of the first 
man in England, even at this day, fancies his fortune made j looks 
to a short and merry “ Life in India j” a long and wealthy one in 
England. Out he comes, always what I should call a genteel- 
looking boy 3 somewhat slightly built in general, for encountering 
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any of tlic rude blasts of the world, and having a goodly smattering 
of his mother’s drawing-room hanging about him. His manners — 
I speak of the general race of young writers — always please me j 
there is something very English about him— by which I do not 
mean very rough, but a happy mixture of that independence of 
mind and amenity of manner, which constitute the true English 
character. When these embryo rulers are collected together, be- 
fore merging from the Buildings, there is, no doubt, to be seen 
also not a few of an Englishman’s peculiar faults and weaknesses ^ 
but these are such rara aves over the service in general, that there 
is nothing 1 enjoy more than an evening in the Buildings. Life 
in India” is, then, with my old recollections and feelings, something 
like to what I remember was — Life in England. There are good 
manners, and honourable and high feeling } articles, however, 
which, I must warn their young possessors, require the utmost care 
to preserve in this climate, and which are always best just on im- 
])ortation. It may appear finical, when I add, that there is an 
English way of putting on his clothes about a young writer, before 
he is launched to rusticate in the Mofussil, which 1 like ^ as in the 
company of a dozen of these dandies, I am reminded of the re- 
spect, in this particular, which 1 once, — once alas ! paid myself to 
the article of dress, when 1 was glad at the idea of pleasing a 
mother, a sister, or still dearer creature — a sweetheart. In short, 
the only scene in the drama of Life in India,” that is like Old 
England, is to be found in the Buildings. Once out of them, — 
once banished to a country station, where Englishmen are scattered 
some |iundred miles distant from each other, or where, if they con- 
gregate, it is on the artificial graduated scale of Judge, Magistrate, 
Collector, Register, Assistant ditto, Doctor, and all that is English, 
is found to be on the wane By the time the Writer comes back 
to the Presidency a Judge, or something greater, he has been 
converted into the most anomalous of all human beings. There is 
still something English about him, it is true 3 he is generally proud 
enough ; but it is an Asiatic, not a European, bearing of conse- 
quence. He seems to expect that all that are in his way should 
hurry out of it, that the path may be left for him alone. He has 
been so long accustomed to measure his own humanity by the 
standard of a conquered and degraded race around him, he fancies 
he has risen proportionably above every other class of mankind, 
with whom he may afterwards chance to come in contact, as above 
his Omlahs and his Chobedars ; and his own countrymen are but 
Hindoos in his estimation, however much they may transcend him 
in every thing like intelligence, honour, and common sense. I 
remember, when I was a youngster, once encountering one of these 
Burra Sahibs in company j the conversation turned on the nature 
of landed tenure in India, and having at that time been reading 
Baton, Colebrooke, Rous, and a host of other writers on the sub- 
ject, I fancied myself qualified to say a word on it. Accordingly 
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1 ventured, with all the diffidence an Asbistant, in the presence of a 
Member of the Board of Revenue, may be expected to feel, to say 
bomething in opposition to the great man’s views of the matter, 
about the sovereign having allodial possession of the soil. 

‘ ‘^‘Allodial !” exclaimed the Burra Sahib, with a look of inefifable 
contempt and triumph, allodial ! there is no such word in the 
regulations !” 

* If those at home, who are so ambitious of sending out a son in 
the service of the Honourable Company, would look at the few who 
live to return to their native country, and remark the change that 
has come over them, I cannot help thinking that they would feel 
less anxious about procuring a writer-ship or a cadetship for Master 
Edward, and Master Tom. I was long ago a sojourner in Old 
England, and had an opjwrtunity of comparing some old folks, who 
had started from school together, — the one to rough it through life 
at Home, — the other to plod his weary way through Life in 
India.” Comparison there was none between the manliness, con- 
tentedness, and good-humour of the home-bred Englishman, and 
the hauteur, restlessness, and discontented demeanour of the old 
Koce-Hy. Unhappy and displeased at every turn he took, the old 
Indian found every corner sharp enough to rnffic his temper and 
destroy his happiness : while the honest English Stjuire swore a big 
oath at the hinderance, brushed past it, and thought no more of it. 
I make all manner of allowance for bile and bad liver, which re- 
wards the toils of a “ Life in India but these evils would be sur- 
mounted, were it only possible to avoid the moral contamination, 
arising from cohabiting with a race, between whom and an Eng- 
lishman there is no sympathy j and I am borne out in my theory, 
if it please the reader to call it so, by the fact, that this moral con- 
tamination is found to exist most unequivocally, and to the greatest 
extent, among those who have been most withdrawn from European 
society, and who have spent the greater part of their Life in 
India,” amidst the native population. 

' I am not, however, contending that there are no exceptions to 
the general picture I have drawn. 1 have known some few men, 
so happily constituted, that amidst all the temptations by which 
they have been surrounded, they have returned to the Presidency 
almost, if not altogether, as much English, as when they left the 
Buildings. It is, therefore, possible to preserve in this country the 
feelings, and habits, and prejudices, if you will, without which Life 
in England, when “Life in India” is over, will present but a 
dreary blank j and as I write more especially for the benefit of my 
young friends in the Buildings, I hope they will keep this possibility 
in mind. They cannot look forward, even by the help of their 
pensioij, to getting home again very soon j but they may contrive, 
I think, to keep alive the habits, that are to render that home a 
happy one, when at length they reach it. And, I believe, there is 
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nothing will tend to do this more than a regard to economy, and a 
denial of many of those luxuries and indulgencies, which first con- 
duct to debt in this country, and, when separated from them after a 
long acquaintanceship, to discontent and wretchedness in England, 
A regular habit of correspondence with the absent family would 
also, 1 am sure, do much to accomplish the object in view. I am 
afraid many of my young friends, — for as I am a great favourite 
with the young writers, I call them ray young friends without cere- 
mony, — too many, I fear, get careless and remiss, as to keeping up 
their acquaintance with home through this channel; and a con- 
nexion, which might in this manner be easily preserved, is broken 
so much, that, after a lapse of a few years, it is scarcely possible to 
renew it : and the mind becomes occupied with, and indeed solely 
engrossed by thoughts, which when once again on the other side of 
the Cape, are altogether insulated, and render their possessor equally 
so. Whereas, if the last letter of a friend or a relation detailed the 
history of a favourite old dog, old horse, or old servant, in whom 
we had kept up our interest, we should run to renew our acquaint- 
ance with them as soon as we landed in Old England ; arJ the 
scandal of the station, the anecdotes of the hog-hunt, the details of 
the cutchery, or the changes in the service, would all be put to 
flight, as they ought to be, where better stories, and better occupa- 
tions are to be taken up. 

" Let me, however, take a view of military Life in India.’' 
A fair-haired young lad has escaped from school, and its confine- 
ment, at the early age of sixteen ; and, after the annoyances of a 
four months’ voyage, has reported himself at the Town Major’s 
Office in Fort William, lie puts on his scarlet uniform, and looks 
round, on passing every sentry, for homage and salutation to his 
new military character. The first few weeks are but a series of 
disappointed hopes, and comfortless, pleasureless attempts at Indian 
enjoyment. He makes himself sick, in essaying to smoke a bad 
hookah, and then barely survives a pucha fever, in having tried his 
new double-barrelled gun, which he bought on credit, at an exorbi- 
tant sum, and with which he toiled for hours under a burning sun, 
in the vain hope of hitting a few snipets or sand-larks. He has a 
relation, perhaps, in the Buildings, and madly attempts to rival him 
in extravagance ; and though the soldier’s means do not go beyond 
a second-hand buggy for his driving, and an undersized steed 
galloway for the saddle, yet his humble endeavours have plunged 
him into debts, which hang upon his Indian career for years, and 
make him miserable for ever ! 

* He joins his corps, — he has become a man now, — wanders 
about in the morning without his cravat or jacket, — smokes 
cheroots by whole bundles, — drinks brandy-paunee, cursor his own 
folly for more faults than one, and lingers through the early and 
best years of his manhood, in tasteless dislike of the little regimental 
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duty that falls to his share, and in gloomy despondency amidst the 
blighted prospects of his youth. From his brothers and young 
relations in Europe, he seldom hears, and their letters would be but 
wormwood to him. They have toils there, it is true 5 one is at 
College, another at a desk in a merchant’s office, a few are fagging 
for professions, or existing on subaltern’s fare in country quarters : 
but are they not at home ? — aye, and in that one word, — Home, 
lies all the earthly happiness, which an exiled soldier .sighs for, and 
hourly pines in vain. 

^ But he has outlived his brethren in the subaltern rank around 
him j has followed hosts upon hosts to the scattered tombs of our 
up country cantonments : he is a lield-ollicer now, and with the 
attainment of Kigher rank before him. What boots the rank or 
increasing pay ? He is a martyr to a broken constitution, and his 
yellow and wasted cheek, the sunken and gleamlcss eye, give token 
not only of withered health, but accumulating care! He is alone in 
the world j his native country has long ceased to hold out charms 
for him j he is unknown there, and the circle of his friends have 
either ceased to exist or care for the expatriated soldier in the East ! 
Is this a gloomy picture ? ' The Bengalee ’ could point out many 
who might sit for it, and who, ere they give their bones to moulder 
beneath the sun of Hindoostan, would feelingly bear testimony to 
the truth of its description, — yet this is Life in India !” 

* But the adventurer, — he surely is exempt from the evil. His 
sojourn in India is brief, luxurious, and profitable. He transacts 
the business of the day, with the punkah waving its cool breath un- 
ceasingly above his desk. He drives home from office luxuriously 
in his open chariot, and quaffs his iced claret, with his gay friends 
ever assembled around his evening table. These are his daily en- 
joyments } but in the glad hour of holiday release from office, he 
sails away in some tall pinnace to the far retreats of Chinsurah and 
Hooghly. But, alas ! his pleasure becomes tasteless and unblest ; 
his eye has rested upon Serampore by the way, and he knows not 
how soon it may be his scene of refuge, and the dull close of his 
ruined adventures. He tries to remember how many of his bre- 
thren have retired to enjoy their thousands in their own country — 
he can soon reckon over the scanty few, and then he dwells upon 
tl^e outstretched list of the disappointed, the deceased, or the 
bankrupt, still within the East ; the number appals ! and this is 

Life in India ! ” 

^ The MofussiV 

* It was resolved I should go by dSlk. The visit so long promised, 
so often disappointed, could no longer be deferred ; so, the bearers 
having been some days previously written for, and myself fully 
equipped fcr the trip, ray petarrahs laden witli a due proportion of 
linen, one of them, together with the netting of ray Palkee, amply 
stored with sandwiches, biscuits, oranges, beer, and other accom- 
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paniments for a dSik trip, I soon adjusted myself in my silk 
pyjamahs, dressing-gown, and slip|)ers, and away we started cheerily 
by the light of our mussals. 

' Man, after all, is the mere slave of place, as well as of time and 
circumstances j and like his companion of the feline species, it is 
truly a domesticated and home-revering animal. Far be it from me 
to confess that I am a prim, immoveable, old-maidish sort of a 
bachelor, to whom it is death to be put out of the way j and the 
disarrangement of the economy of daily habits, is an earthly mis- 
fortune. But still the misery of packing up, the horror of dis- 
turbing the cherished confusion, the heaped disorder of that sanctum 
sanctorum, and holy seat of slippered retirement; ;a bachelor’s study, 
was truly overwhelming j the very anticipation of fee task afilicted 
me for days, and I sat and pondered over its difficulty, long before 
I could muster heart to attempt it. The old guns, the scattered 
fishing apparatus, every ancient and discarded hat, whip, stick, 
bridle, portion of old harness, broken tool, and empty medicine 
chest j the collection of accumulated chits, cards, newspapers, 
auction catalogues and pamphlets, all, all were dear to me. The 
very dust itselt*, that encased and embrowned them, enhanced the 
value in my atfection j as the mellowing of age enriches the faded 
colouring of a lJ-embrandt.or a Guido. I hallowed even the very sites 
where they had reposed and been enniched, as it were, in this the 
temple of my lounging. With what delight did 1 pounce upon an 
ancient roomy chest in one of my godowns, in which I could shut up, 
en masse, the whole of my last collection of letters, MSS., and 
other papers, to arrange or separate would have engaged me for 
months. But at last all was happily adjusted ; and on the evening 
of the 15th October, 182 — , the bearers were noisily conveying my 
palankeen though the northern suburbs of Calcutta, and in full 
pace and progress towards the Mofussil station of Sahibporc. 

* The accustomed number of hours brought me to my destination, 
and deposited me at the bungalow of my old friend and chum, Tom 
Alport, now a grave married man, with a large family, and civil 
surgeon at the station of Sahibpore. I would not permit a soul to 
be disturbed 3 so a servant (piietly conducted me to my apartment, 
where a bed Was invitingly ready j and most willingly did 1 retire 
to it, and repay myself with some good sound sleep,' for the jolting 
and misery of my dflk trip. 

^ By dinner-time, which, in the Mofussil, is at the rational hour 
of four, when no guests from the station are expected, we had 
settled down into a most comfortable state of sociability. Mamma 
had communicated to me all the chit-chat of the neighbourhood , 
Miss Alport had sweetly played some of her usual lessons, and gone 
through her hour of practice before me without ceremoiiy j while 
Papa had paced me, for a couple of hours, up and down the long 
and well-shaded verandah, and discoursed t6 me regarding his many 
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plans for his family. Alport had been a sad wild fellow in his 
younger days, when concerned in several indigo factories j and was 
forincrly one of the first sporting characters of the Mofussil. He 
had also dabbled a little on the turf j but my friend Tom was an 
indifferent disciple of Cocker after all, and but a poor arithmetician 3 
and never could calculate, with any tolerable accuracy, the theory of 
weight in his various bets. He had capital cattle, but no judgment 
in matching them, and still less in backing others. One lucky hit, 
however, by fair and downright hard running, brought up a main 
portion of his lee-way j and, very wisely, he cut the matter short, 
and seceded for ever from the race-stand. His stud was immediately 
sold off ; and f^t present he merely now and then attends the race 
ordinaries, looki knowing when a bet is proposed, tells long stories 
t)f Brown Bess, a once favourite marc of his, and is much gratified 
when the young hands consult him about their stables ; on which 
subject, it must be confessed, he is somewhat of a competent judge. 

* At a Mofussil station, the usual complaint on every side, and 
with every member of society, is the unhappy dulness of the place. 
I remember a foreign lady, in the upper provinces, whose invariable 
remark, after the necessary commencement of all Indian conversa- 
tion, — the extreme unprecedented heat of the individual and parti- 
cular day, — was ever in lamentation that the station was bien triste. 
I’he young men had at length appended to her the title of’ Madame 
'i'ristej and she was known by no other. 'J'here is hardly a letter 
from an up-country cantonment, or civil station, that does not con- 
tain the expression, we have been exceedingly dull of late.” If 
from an old hand, the complaint is the dearth of news, with no 
essential changes rumoured in the Government or high offices, to 
afford matter for speculation or comment : if the epistle be from a 
military man, it is sufficient that he has been for a few weeks at the 
station j then, like the sailor on shipboard, he is at once a privileged 
and licensed murmurer 3 but if a young lady be the fair inditer, she 
deplores the dulness, because there is but one ball, with a few 
dinners, in anticipation ; and because the men are very stupid, or 
possibly there are but two eligibles in the whole vicinity. 

' As for myself, although my old friend, for the first few days, 
has been continually apologising about the apj)rehendcd ennui of the 
place, and wearying himself and his guest most unmercifully, in 
seeking out the supposed necessary wherewithal to amuse 3 yet it 
would be difficult, indeed, to impress me, who am just escaped from 
Calcutta, with the conviction, that any situation in the country, with, 
tolerably decent friends, and without any positive bore, or desagre- 
ment in the way, could deserve the character of eternal dulness, 
with which the habit of talking and complaint has so stigmatised 
the Mofussil. 

* Time, to the larger portion of the Eastern community, is the 
direst opponent to their happiness 3 and it may not be asserting too 
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much to add, to their health and moral feeling. From the moment 
of leaving the morning couch, to the hour of again seeking its un- 
blest and unsoothing retirement, the aim of many is not to seize, 
improve, or rationally enjoy the passing day, but how to drive it 
hurriedly away j how to destroy and obliterate its very being and 
existence ! From breakfast to noon, there may be a few forced 
dispellants of the hour j a morning visit or two an occasional 
attempt at the performance of an official duty j the inspection of a 
stable j the trimming of a horse’s mane or tail ; nay, the more 
able exercise of skill in cutting a terrier pup’s ears j followed by a 
solemn debate and elucidation of the subject, together with an in- 
teresting discussion as to the better expediency of foxing” or 
“ rounding” the ear. All this, with the adjunct of billiards, cheroots, 
and perhaps a morning game at piquet or loo, may contrive to ex- 
terminate the enemy till tiffin j but, even then, the watch is ever in 
hand, amidst deep wonderment and repining that the time passes 
so slow!” After tiffin, although a new edition of cheroots, and pos- 
sibly the now somewhat unfashionable hookah, may afford destruc- 
tion to a portion of the afternoon, while the siesta may master the re- 
mainder ; yet with those to whose bilious habits is denied the luxury 
of the latter, how lingeringly the day lags on ! How comfortlessly, 
ho\y miserably they lounge about their bungalows, or wander, en 
deshabille, through their verandahs until the sighed-for departure 
of the sun enables them to dress, and creep forth languidly to enjoy 
the same insipid drive, on the same unvaried road, which day by 
day has wearied them for months with its stale and cheerless 
monotony. 

‘ The asserted want of employment, impossibility under such a 
climate of pleasantly and profitably distributing the time, the little 
inducement or opportunity for the mind to seek employment in 
intellectual pursuits, or even amidst lighter resources, such as read- 
ing, music, or other arts, — these arc the wonted and ready excuses 
to which people ascribe their state of listlessness and inaction in 
India. The climate and heat are triumphantly adduced as dampers 
to all exertion j and if, in reply, one might venture to suggest that, 
in the short history of British Hindoostan, there are brilliant in- 
stances to the contrary, we are informed that these are extraordi- 
nary examples that must have excelled anywhere j or we are then 
silenced by the luckless exemplar of some premature victim, and 
asked ‘Hiow long the exertion lasted I” 

‘ I have been led into these reflections by the odd coincidence of 
complaint, and the concurring identity of the observations that 
greeted us at almost every house we visited, when my friend 
Alport “ took me round,” as he termed it, the station of Sahib- 
pore. 

* A few mornings after my arrival, we got into his buggy, and 
away we drove j first to the civilians, as they resided in the imme- 
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diiite neighbourhood. We paid our respects to two judges of the 
(’oiirt of Appeal j the judge and magistrate, Mr. Chillum ; the 
collector of revenue, with his brother collector of customs j the 
register, and one or two of their young assistants. At some of the 
houses we deposited our cards only, as the gentlemen were at Cut- 
chcry, and the ladies not visible. After this, we drove into canton- 
iiionts, and made a regular tour of the Bungalows ; but if we except 
the ridiculous concurrence of all, in complaining of the dulncss of 
the place, and which complaint came equally from the civil and 
military residents, there was nothing particular in our string of 
visits. One thing indeed struck me ; my host, Tom Alport, seemed 
to be a mighty favourite everywhere: all were glad to see him, 
and he had something of goodnature, either in his greeting or sub- 
H‘(|uent communication, for every soul he met. There was a young 
rogue of an ensign, whom we discovered amidst a dense cloud of 
smoke from his cheroot 3 he reminded my old friend, who vainly 
alTcctcd to look grave before me, of some late jollification at their 
mess, when it would appear they detained the civil surgeon a few 
hours beyond midnight, and of which, by the bye, I had heard, very 
dcploringly, from his good lady since my arrival. 

‘ r must make one exception to the idle and unemployed, that we 
met with in our various calls 3 it was the young subaltern, Mr. 
Aylmour, who wjis bu^y writing as we entered. He was evidently 
surprised and gratified by the visit paid him by the father of Miss 
Alport. After being seated for a few moments, I had leisure to 
look around me, and saw a decent-enough little library in one 
cf)rner of the room, and an open colour box, with materials for 
plan or landscape drawing, and a few sketch-books, 8cc. On a side 
camp-table were Persian and Hindoostanee dictionaries, with the 
Nuchliad, Julistan, Muntakhabati-hindi, and one or two other books 
of that class, which he must have been studying in the morning 3 
the chairs for himself and his moonshee were yet unremoved from 
the table. A hunting cap, frock and half hunter, which I perceived 
on a clothes-horse in the next room, with a few favourite billiard- 
cues, and a double-barrelled gun cleaning in the verandah, im- 
pressed me, however, with a conviction that my young lover could 
mingle field sports and other amusements with his more studious 
avocations. I verily believe, it was this part of his character, that 
prevented my friend Alport from downright cutting him 3 but, if 
he had any secret leaning toward the young gentleman on such 
account, its avowal was religiously suppressed in obedience to the 
‘"'till, but omnipotent wishes of his lady 3 and he assured me that 
he only called on the lad, as it would have been absolute rudeness 
to have excluded his bungalow in the general tour of our visits. 
There had been something of confusion in Aylmour’s manner at our 
first entrance, which, however, soon wore off, and he shortly evinced 
himself a pleasant, unaffected young fellow 3 perhaps his employ- 
Orienta! Herald^ V(d. ‘ 22 . 2 1 
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nient at the moment we dropt in, might have occasioned his em- 
barrassment. He was writing in a lady’s album, and my eyes very 
innocently and unconsciously caught, during our conversation, the 
first two lines : — 

“ And if you love me, why withhold , 

The one sweet word, mine ears to bless !” 

He speedily shut up the book, and on a splendid gold medallion on 
the outside, appeared the name of Mrs. Permit, the lady of the 
collector. It might, of course, have been the seeming idle and iin- 
' profitable nature of his task, that brought the blush to his youthful, 
and, in justice to Maria’s taste, I must add, very handsome 
features. 

After quitting the Lieutenant, my good friend remarked to me, 
that ''he was a prime hearty chap, after all 3” while I secretly de- 
termined to help, aid, and abet, to the best of my humble ability, 
and as far as should in me lay, the very proper and anxious wishes 
of the young folks : and this too, as, in my opinion, the best and 
kindest i^turn I could offer for the unfeigned and ceaseless hospi- 
tality of my old friends, the Alports.’ 

Here follows a very amusing scene, in which Mr. Peter Chillum, 
Mr. Aylmour, and Miss Maria Alport, sustain the principal cha- 
racters. The Burra Sahib, civil judge and magistrate, comes to 
breakfast in his Tonjaun, attended by sixteen or eighteen spearmen, 
pikes, and burgondosscs, and attired in the costume of the year 
1800 . He is described as yellow as a guinea, with an excessively 
stiff cravat, composed of a pad and two or three handkerchiefs, with 
the tie somewhat in the shape of two rosettes, primly placed at the 
very top of the edifice, and immediately at the point of the chin ; 
all this surmounted with a well congied modern shirt-collar, giving 
his neck an unusual fixedness and immobility of appearance. Mr. 
Chillum, after many amiable looks, and superabundantly polite 
things addressed to Miss Alport, for which he gets neither return or 
encouragement, finally takes leave, on his way to the Cutchery, to 
the inexpressible satisfaction of the young lady. Then comes an 
altercation, between Maria and Mrs. Alport, in which the latter 
affirms, that Aylmour is an impertinent, ineligible, thoughtless sub- 
altern j and that Mr. Chillum must be accepted. To this intimation, 
Miss Maria firmly, but respectfully, demurs 3 avowing her insuper- 
able objections to the Burra Sahib, and her unalterable attachment 
to the young Lieutenant. All this is done in a style of passion and 
sentimentality, which we little expected from a member of a Juwab 
club of disappointed suitors. It is, however, much too interesting 
■ to be here transcribed, and we only refer to it to account for the 
sudden departure of the Bengalee, who starts for Calcutta by dfik, 
in order to make Mr. Aylmour eligible, by getting him an appoint- 
ment. This journey enables us to introduce to our readers the cha- 
racter of an Indigo Planter, who is described as follows : — 
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' The Indigo Planter.* 

^IJnder all these circumstances, I suddenly remembered me of 
pressing business at the Presidency ; and wrote forthwith to the 
deputy postmaster, for an early ditk. I soon found that I should 
have the benefit of company this time; for Mr. Neilman, described 
as a most hearty good fellow, an indigo planter, had ridden over to 
my friend, Alports, from his factory, having ordered his dftk for 
Calcutta on the same evening as myself. We soon found ourselves 
perfectly good friends ; and on our way together, before we had 
proceeded half a dozen stages, were as mutually communicative as 
two old kooe-hyes, at home, in a stage-coach, or two young subal- 
terns, in any part of the world, on a night picquet. He came out, 
he told me, some fifteen years before, as a Midshipman, in the Ho- 
nourable Company’s ship, Sir William Curtis ; but not admiring his 
Midd’s berth on board, on reaching Bengal, he fairly ran for it ! 
Having no friends at the Presidency, he must have had an edifying 
sort of retirement, at a punch-house, probably, for the first few 
weeks of his surreptitious introduction to India. At last, he made 
bold to write to his maternal uncle, an indigo planter up the country, 
whose agents, by return of dilk, were desired to pack off the young 
gentleman in a small boat to the Leilpore factory. There it was 
that young Neilman soon became an expert assistant, and, after 
several years of hard fagging and galloping along the cultivation, 
he was enabled, by his uncle’s retirement, and the aid of his agents, 
to become lord and master of the works themselves, with the puckah 
buildings, bungalows, drying-houses, vats. China-pumps, ploughs, 
and I know not how many biggahs of cultivation, or thousands of 
out-standing balances ! 

^ For years, he told me, it was sad deck our inihnut 5 ” regular 
hyran ” kind of work and but for the princely kindness of a 
partner of one of the Calcutta houses, whom he delighted to hail as 
the unum inter omnes," the spem gregis,” it would have been 
‘Mio-chuka” with him long since. It is necessary to inform my 
readers, that my new companion, Mr. Neilman, had adopted, in his 
phraseology, a most happy, or, at all events, a most unceasing 
admixture of Hindoostanee aids and expletives. Half his native 
English had now given way to bad Hindoostanee. Thus he never 
dines, only khana-khats j he never touches wine, it is all shraub 
with him, or rather beer shraub, his only beverage. When he 
inspects his indigo fields, he takes a dOkh at the plant, or chuls 
over the kates : he calls Alport his old doost ; and conversing with 
his good lady, a little bat-chcet with the beebe-sahib ! Without 
premising this, it would be difficult to follow Mr. Neilman through 
his present Eurasian, or Anglo-Asiatic illustrations in conversation. 
But such of my readers as may find it difficult to keep pace 
with him, I can safely recommend to the able exposition of that 
eminent eastern philologist and linguist, John Borthwick Gil- 

2 I 2 
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christ, L.L.D., and author of a very opportune work — “The 
OrientUoccidental Tuitionary Pioneer !” 

^ Mr. Neilman was giving me the history of his indigo alfairs, 
but paused to assure me he was burra khoosee, that the Judge sahih 
had been juwabed by the young spinster at the doctor’s. “ Lord, 
sir!” be exclaimed, “he gives more deck to the poor leilwalas 
of the district, than half the zillah courts of the country. Some 
folks say he is fond of goose, but I think its all regular zid with 
him. It was but last season I cut my plant at some ruyats of 
mine near Leilpore ; it was all ready to bring in, when up came a 
gang of loot-wallas belonging to a cala-feringee, a low Portuguese 
chap in my neighbourhood ; and lattees in hand, they chulled oil' 
with the whole of it ! Well, sir, that bit of zuburdust work 
would’nt do for me ; so I sent in a durcast to the judge, brought a 
civil suit against the fellow ^ lugged him also into the Foujdaree 
court for a rnar-pcet affair ; and, just as every thing was niokud- 
dumah’d, and my vakeel announced the Diggeree in my favour, in 
walks my feringec friend with a host of jootah-gowahs, and I got 
my rooksut in grand style. 1 only wish 1 had the judge in one of 
my indigo vjits ! I’d give a tinge of blue to his biliousness, I'd 
warrant him.” 

‘ The next subjects of Mr. Ncilman’s angry complainings were 
the Calcutta agents, of whom, by his own shewing, however, he 
had as little right to complain as most men , “ but he had got to 
the right side of the gentry, thank (iod ! Last iNIay’s account gave 
himself and his works all clear, and he’d make a new sort of bun- 
derbust for the future ! Why, the year before last,” continued he, 
“ they sold my blue at arrye-sou rupeeah the maund : and I was 
otfered elsewhere nearly j)ounee teen for it all round, dust and 
broken, musters and all ! But, never mind, my good fellow,” he 
continued, “ I’ve enough yet to give a bottle of prime beer shraub, 
with a sjKire hookah, a howdah, and a sporting hathee for a friend 
at my factory 3 and when you return to Sahibpore, the old doctor 
sahib and you shall have a few days’ shikar of it. ’’ 

* I only took leave of my talkative companion, as we passed the 
house of his agents, on reaching Calcutta. And I could well see, 
that, in spite of his boasting, he yet stood in awe of the “ Dear 
Sirs,” even like a big school-boy, who still looks back, with secret 
terror, at the birch, as it fearfully betrays itself in the well-remem- 
bered corner of the school-room ! I saw no more of him in Cal- 
cutta.’ 

‘ The Bengalee, after numerous entertaining and instructive 
sketches of society and manners in the East, at length arrives at 
the period when he bethought himself of returning home, and per- 
haps the chapters entitled, * Leaving India,’ ‘ Life on Shipboard,’ 

‘ Death on Shipboard,’ and ‘The Bengalee at Home,’ are not sur- 
passed by any portion of the work. We conclude with some ex- 
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tracts of the first, in which the effect of a long residence in India, 
on the habit and temper of the mind, is very skilfully described. 

^ Leaving India.’ 

‘ For some months past, my mind has been restless and disturbed 
with dreams and thoughts of my native country. The necessity of 
revisiting it, or, at all events, of a voyage to some colder climate, 
was suggested to me by my medical adviser and friend, as far back 
as the rainy season of last year ; when I slowly recovered from a 
severe fever, and for the first time during my lengthened residence 
in this land of the sun, my constitution seemed to betray the effects 
of too long an exposure to the baneful heat of the tropics. 1 then 
began seriously to think of a change. It is true, that I was well 
.uvare that old age was fast advancing on me, and that the finger of 
time was as busily employed in wrinkling my brow, as was the sick- 
liness of the climate in sallowing over my thin and sunken features. 
Vet the very reflection that the sand of my glass was fust running 
to its close, made me anxious that its few remaining grains should 
be allowed to fall only in the land ot my fathers and that the 
spot wherein I should be laid for my last long rei)osc, should rather 
he the fresh grassy sod, on which I had bounded in my early days 
of infancy and youth, than the parched and withered soil of the 
Mast. It is true, the latter had become dear to me by many ties 
and pleasing recollections. There were spots on it where I had idl 
but naturalized myself ; while friendships had been cemented, and 
intimacies had arisen, as warm and as strong as even consanguinity 
Itself. \Tt such is the constitulion of our nature, and such, per- 
haps, its very principle, that, as with life itself, we look upon its 
earthly sojourn as probationary only, and as a [lassport to “ another 
and a better world,” so, in our Indian career, there are but few 
indeed who can settle themselves (juietly and contentedly for aye, 
and who have not at heart the ceaseless desire to quit (he present 
^eene of sullenness and unsettled toil, to enjoy at last, in the bosom 
uf their native country, the gathered fruits of exile and liibour. 

^ It would certainly be as well for our Indian community, and the 
service at large, if it were imperative on all who come to India, 
that they quit it temporarily for Europe, after eight or ten years of 
residence. If I were legislating for Jlritish-Asia, every civilian, 
and military or other officer, should, “perforce, take his furlough ; 
and it would be a positive public benefit, not to the individuals 
themselves only, but to the country at large, if, for the sake of fur- 
nishing all with the means of revisiting England, the passage to 
and fro, and other necessary expences, were defrayed at the cost of 
the state. How many contracted prejudices, and false Asiatic no- 
tions would thus, in the prime of manhood, and the maturity of 
judgment, be erased from the minds of all ! Ilow many improper 
habits, ruinous connections, and degrading propensities, would thus, 
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in their early or midway course, be arrested and got rid of ! It is 
true, that a residence in the East is not inimical, in every case, to 
increase of information, or the acquirement of literary and other 
knowledge 3 while there is a frankness of demeanour, a friendliness 
of manner, and true liberality of heart, to be met wilh among old 
Indians, which, if report speaks correctly, our cold European brethren 
would do well to attain a little more of. Eut it must be confessed, 
that, even with the noblest liberality, there may be want of judg- 
ment in its exercise and application 3 prodigality and profusion 
maybe mistaken as its attributes 3 error and long-continued habit, 
may narrow or mi'^direct its course and power of acting, till, at 
length, its best uses are without bcnelit, and its very existence 
baneful to its very possessor. A restoration, for a few )ears, to 
our native country, while it improves the mind, and enlarges the 
j)ower of observation, by the varying and unceasing dis|)lay of 
food for it 3 while it renews our intimacy with our remaining rela 
lives, and adds to our list of acquaintances and general Iriends, 
also sends us back to India with a re-invigorated constitution, and 
the means of more ably and easily performing our official and other 
duties. Eut more than this, it will also have enlarged our circle 
of thoughts, ideas, and recollections. We shall have become politi- 
cally informed (for all in Europe are politicians) of the principal 
events of the leading emjiires of the world 3 we shall have seen, pos- 
sibly, some of their eminent statesmen and public characters, 'i'heir 
institution^, theatres, and rejjosilories for the works of art and 
science, will have been visited by us 3 — the often- described, lovelv, 
and picturesque scenery of Europe will have been the object of our 
actual and personal admiration 3 and as Indians are proverbiallv 
locomotive, we shall have jiassed through and inspected every noted 
city and situation of celebrity. And must not all this increase onr 
knowledge and information, and alFord real sohice to the mind, ui 
its after residence in the East ^ ^^’ill not the powers of conversa- 
tion wilh our friends be strengthened and iinjirovcd ? our judgnieiil 
and ability to discriminate, increased ^ our ow n rcllections and re- 
miniscences in retirement, and in the frequent solitude of India, 
have been happily and pleasingly added to r In line, the very 
sources of enjoyment itself in this life will have become enlarged 
and better secured. 

" These were the suggestions that arose in my mind whenever I 
essayed to view my return to England in a favourable light. True 
it is, a portion of these advantages could not appertain to me. If 
I should quit India, it must necessarily be for ever 1 — and though 
it may apjiear strange, yet this very circumstance, so often longed 
for in my earlier exile, and even now looked forward to, as ultimately 
desirable, when it came thus decidedly and immediately before me, 
brought with it more regretful feelings than I could have imagined 
jjossible. To leave it without a prospect of revisiting the friends it 
contained, or the many scenes which were truly dear to me, now 
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appeared a second pilgrimage from home, and a repetition of the 
pain of banishment. The very competency and means I had been 
btriving to amass, and, while so engaged, had ever considered their 
realization to be the mmmiini honnni of Eastern happiness and ex- 
ertion, now seemed, in possession, to be robbed of half their value. 
Nay, avarice itself interposed to tell me that I had failed in my 
earlier calculation ot what might be estimated as a competency ; it 
pointed out and recapitulated all that I was on the point of throwing 
up j and then followed hesitating doubts, such as I had never before 
dreamed of, of my own unfitness for so momentous and hazard- 
ous a change in life. I could not have been worse, or more the 
slave of growing ajjpreheiision, had it been ni itrimony itself that I 
was venturing upon at this period of my eaitlily pilgrimage, instead 
of a return to the home of one’s birth and sup))osed affection. And 
vet 1 was not dissimilar in my then existing stale of mind to half the 
old gentlemen, whom English court(*sv, or lalher ridicule, has been 
pleased to designate as Nabobs, befnre tliey can posuively m ike 
up their hearts to rclin([ui-.h the East. 'Po some, its loaves and 
fishes are dearly, dearly, the objects of veneration. 'I'o a few, their 
confirmed IlindoostaiiiH' habits arc sad tics , tlnur hookahs bewitch 
them j they linger and look back upon their old cstalilishment, 
comprising, among other household and domestic luxuries, that 
curtained and secluded li.uson, s<i otten ruinous and infatuating 
even to our very wisest, 'I'hen the horrors of a sea voyage, and tlie 
exertion necessary for preparation , but more than all, the down- 
right, ajipalling difiiculty ol' making up one’s mind , — of screwing 
the determination to the sticking point of manfully enjoining one’s 
Agents to secure a jiassage. 

^ All these doubts, and hesitations, and arguments, pro and con, 
were busy passing before me, and the lapse of weeks, left me still 
as undecided as ever, when a little event suddenly assailed me in 
the midst of cogitations, and in the brief space of half a day, re- 
solved the point as fixedly as fate itself. 'J'his sudden and abrupt 
dispcllaut of my doubts was no other than cholera morbus. I am 
not going to sicken my readies with a detailed account of its awful 
and very nearly fatal attack on me. A reference to any of the 
super-cminently talented works, which, like the dazzling tail of a 
comet, or the squib-hke corruscations of a melancholy (iuy Paux- 
day in November, appear from a few young unpretending assistant- 
surgeons, shortly after the devastation of that scourge in India, 
will satisfactorily exhibit the whole progress of the attack. It lasted, 
happily, but for two or three hours, then was the usual — but to cut 
the matter short, in the afternoon I was relieved, and pronounced 
out of danger; and the very first use I made of my convalescence 
was to send for the plan and terms of accommodation of every shi[), 
then advertised as homeward-bound, in the river. 

' After settling the weighty point of securing a cabin, next came 
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my p^epari^tions for departure. To procure what was necessary for 
my own use, was the work of a day or two only. A person like 
myself has little to trouble himself with in these matters ; bache- 
lors’Vants are few 3 and Sircars, and the accommodating civility of 
thd gentry of the China Bazaar, soon leave little to be done in sup- 
p^ying and completing them. The most difficult and oppressive 
task with me, was how to disperse and get rid of the things already 
by me — the accumulated hoard of years. An auctioneer could 
scarcely have undertaken their sale 3 they were “ too numerous to 
detail^” or, what was far worse, they were little worth the trouble. 
And yet, to myself, there was not an article scattered about the 
confusion of my habitation, that had not some claim or other on my 
regard, and desire to retain it. The old single-barrelled Mortimer, 
without a hammer, and the mouth of its barrel worn to somewhat 
of the thickness of bank post paper 3 had not this been the solace 
of many a weary hour in the earlier part of this century, on the 
lonely banks of the Jellinghec? Then the broken fishing rod, sus- 
pended on the wall, over my old violin-case — was not it a valued 
friend for the very same reason ? The scattered remains of favourite 
billiard cues, long since so reduced and cut away from their original 
length, as to be unfit for use, were still fondly regarded by me, as 
they occasionally met my view 3 one of them had won for me an 
anxiously-contended match, with a once formidable rival at the game. 
My ancient love for the whole progeny of my easy-chairs has al- 
ready been explained to my readers 3 and now to be compelled to 
part with every one of them, or, at all events, to be permitted to 
select only the very smallest and least roomy of them, which the 
dimensions of my cabin would alone sanction my retaining ! My 
books, too, many of which really cost considerable sums, and were 
collected at much pains, it was mortifying to be able to keep only a 
limited number, such as would fill a small cabin book-case, consist- 
ing of a few feet of narrow .shelves, affixed to one of the side pa- 
nels. However, I made a bold effort 3 away went each and every 
thing to the auction-room of Messrs. MTullocli and Co. 3 and what 
they realised, when flamingly advertised as the "" valuable property 

of , Esq., returning to Europe,” may be computed from the 

positive fiict, that my well-known, and, by me, most esteemed and 
comfortable chocolate-coloured chariot, was knocked down for the 
sum of one hundred and fifty rupees, eight annas ! And my pair of 
old faithful greys, which would so fcpdly linger in their wonted 
evening airing, till they often lulled me into slumber, they could 
obtain no purchjisers at all ! Not a bidder would appear, in spite of 
every praise and flourish of rhetoric from the auction pulpit ! These 
last, therefore, I have been glad to include in the list of lame, old 
Native servants, viz., my ancient coachman, hookerbadar, sirdar- 
bearer, and a veteran mussalchcc, for whom I have left some small 
means, in the hands of my agents, by way of monthly pension, and 
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as a thankful recollection from their master, which their long and 
faithful services to him, has prompted him to oflFer. 

' I had a busy and unpleasant enough day with my agents, {n ad- 
justing and settling all accounts with them, past, present, dnd U) 
comej unpleasant, I must add, from my habitual dislike to these 
things, not that my worthy, useful, and most obliging friends^ 
Messrs. M‘Tulloch and Co., contrived at all to add to the unplea- 
santness of the occupation. There was a still sadder task in store 
for me, that of taking leave of my various friends. It was, indeed, 
a long and painful business of one or two days j but on this I can- 
not, and I will not, dwell.’ 

With this we take leave of ‘ The Bengalee,’ earnestly recom- 
mending him to the notice of all who contemplate a residence in 
our Eastern Empire, or who dwell on Indian reminiscences with 
pleasure. 


Man and Woman. 

From the SheJ^ield Im. 

Man is the proud and lofty pine, 

Tliat frowns on many a wave-beat shore ; . 
Woman, the young and tender vine, 

Wliose curling tendrils round it twine, 

And deck its rough bark sweetly o’er. 

Man is the rock whose towering crest 
Nods o’er the inountain’s barren side ; 
Woman, the soft and mossy vest, 

That loves to clasp its s,terile breast, 

And wreath its brow with verdant pride. 

Man is the cloud of coming storm, 

Dark as the raven’s murky plume, 

Save where the sun-beam, light and warm, 

Of woman’s soul — of woman’s form. 

Gleams brightly through the gathering gloom. 

Yes, ’tis to lovely woman given. 

To soothe our griefs, our woes allay — 

To heal die heart by misery riven — 

Cliange earth into an cmbiyo heaven — 

And drive life’s fiercest caics away. 
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Xbavels in Turkey, Egypt, and Arabia.* 

The world is perpetually complaining of the disagreement and 
contradictions discoverable in the relations of different travellers; 
and many, with more acumen than charity, endeavour to account 
for these discrepancies by supposing that some of the parties have 
availed themselves of the ancient privilege of those who visit strange 
countries, or ‘go down to the sea in ships.’ There are, however, 
more ways than one of explaining the matter. In the first place, 
each traveller, perched upon his individuality, if we may hazard 
such an expression, as upon a tower, regards mankind from a pecu- 
liar point of view, and through the medium of his own pre-con - 
ceived opinions, prejudices, and habits. Moreover, in passing- 
through a foreign land, some men enjoy more, and others fewer 
opportunities, and are more or less capacitated for observation by 
health or sickness, riches or poverty, youth or age. These things 
influence the relations of travellers more than might at first be ima- 
gined. For example, let us suppose two men, equally desirous of 
correctly representing what they behold, to visit a distant country ; 
of these the one shall be pious, the other the reverse, and the people 
visited neither the one nor the other, just as all great nations, taken 
collectively, are found to be. The former of our travellers, how- 
ever, finding them below his standard, will describe them as an irre- 
ligious, or, at least, a lukewarm people ; while the latter, on the 
other hand, observing them fiir to exceed his standard, on this point 
will, in all probability, represent them as superstitious. And the 
reader, who does not maturely reflect upon the matter, or docs not 
perceive from what very different points of view those two men con- 
templated the same people, will be apt, and very naturally too, to 
conclude that they contradict each other, and are guilty of misrepre- 
sentation. 

We have been led into this train of reflections from observing the 
tone in which Mr. Madden’s travels are composed. It differs con- 
siderably from that which has been adopted by the generality of 
travellers in the East, and may sometimes, perhaps, mislead the 
reader j but, upon the whole, it is the tone of a shrewd and able 
observer, and is well calculated to impress the reader with respect 
for the traveller’s abilities. Occasionally we remark in Mr. Madden 
a touch of the old prejudice, that countries, which have often been 
travelled over, are therefore well known. No opinion can be more 
erroneous. People generally read travels as they read romances, for 
the interest of the narrative, for the emotions they give rise to, — in 


* * Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, in 1824, 1825, 1826, 
and 1827. By R. H. Madden, Esq., M.R.C.S, 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
Colburn. vl829.’ 
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short, for any thing but information. They are, th^reloRi^ always 
ready to take up a new book of travels through any country what- 
ever, perhaps through a country they have often read about, in 
preference to one with which they have no acquaintance, as they 
may hope to detect the traveller in some trifling error, and thus 
gratify their vanity, while they are ministering to their curiosity. 
Besides, it is not in the country, but in the traveller, that the source 
of originality of remark is found. Travels through London and 
Middlesex, by a man of genius, would possess infinite novelty and 
interest, and would really contain remarks on manners, national 
character, customs, scenery, antiquities, &c., which would be new to 
every soul in London. No country will ever be exhausted, and 
much less the romantic and magnificent regions of the East, where 
every thing we hear or see recals a thousand pleasing associations, 
and sends the mind roaming backward over the delightful recollec- 
tions of childhood and youth. 

The work of Mr. Madden is at once an illustration and a proof 
of the truth of our position, it treats of countries which have been 
a thousand times visited, a thousand times described j yet it abounds 
in novel remarks, in fresh and excellent illustrations of manners, 
and in materials for forming a just conce[)ti()n of the condition and 
character of the Orientals, which arc no where else to be found. It 
will and ought to rise at once into celebrity, and take prece- 
dence of a thousand-aiid-one dreary volumes on the same coun- 
tries, which have had their day, and arc already going the way of 
all books of their class. 

It would be unjust not to add, that besides their literary merits, 
these volumes have another, that of breathing throughout an air of 
benevolence and philanthropy, which, we think, will be apt to 
conciliate the feelings of the reader more surely than even the most 
consummate artifices of rhetoric. 

Although the work contains remarks on various countries besides 
Egypt, we shall confine ourselves for the present to this singular 
and celebrated laud, and that race of men who have alternately 
tasted the delights of rule, and the bitterness of servitude, within its 
borders. We mean the Arabs. It is, in fact, to this portion of his 
work, that the traveller himself appears to attach most importance, 
for he has evidently elaborated it with more cure, and enlivened it 
with more spirit and humour, than the other parts of the volumes j 
and in general the author and his readers agree respecting the coni- 
parative merits of diff’erent portions of a work. 

A well grounded fear of the poison and pistol-balls of the Turks 
having hastened the deixirture of Mr. Madden from Cundia, he 
removes to Egypt, and takes up his abode at Alexandria, On 
arriving at this city, the first object of importance which the tra- 
veller s'ees is Pompey’s Pillar, and accordingly it never tails to 
occupy the extreme foreground in his description of the country. 
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From thil common- place piece of mechanism, we expected, how- 
ever, that the book of Mr. Madden would have been free j but it 
was perhaps introduced* for the sake of the anecdote with which it 
concludes, and which, though not very striking, is assuredly the 
only portion of it that is worth any thing. 

^ I made two fruitless attempts to ascend, but 1 found it impos- 
sible } an Irish lady, however, a Miss Talbot, had the courage to 
mount, and breakfasted on the summit ; she wrote a letter to Mr. 
Salt, dated from “ the top of Pompey’s Pillar Mr. Salt sent an 
answer, purporting to come from the bottom of Joseph’s well,” 
which he confesses was written in his parlour.’ 

We always understood that the Frank population of this pro- 
fligate city was any thing but immaculate j but our beau ideal of 
rascality fell short, we must confess, of the reality, unless Mr. 
Madden’s picture be a little overcharged, which we have not the 
slightest reason to suspect. He observes, and no doubt correctly, 
that Alexandria is the refugium peccatorum of all Europe j the place 
where men who have the misfortune to escape the gallows or the 
gallies, cluster together, to pollute their souls with new abomi- 
nations, and plunge more dcejdy than ever into guilt. Among 
these incarnate demons, to whom nothing is more common than 
assassination and poisonings, when a man goes out to dinner, he 
takes emetics and a stomach-pump along with him, as people take 
their snow-shoes in Lapland, or an umbrella in London. To give 
the reader an example of the way in which the Franks treat each 
other in Egypt, we copy the following anecdote, which will bring 
to the rcaoer’s recollection many passages in the history of Italy. 

* I was seized with dysentery, in consecjucnce of leaving my win- 
dow open at night, the first week of the Nocta. An Italian physi- 
cian, of the greatest eminence, who had failed as a merchant, was 
brought to me by my friends. I did not wish it, but they desired 
it, as my danger was imminent. The first thing he proposed, was 
to put ice to my abdomen, and ordered me to drink nothing but ice, 
“ to keep down the inflammation." I thought this very strange ; I 
objected to it, but he silenced me by the assurance that he had 
practised fifteen years in the country, and had found ice the only 
specific for dysentery. My mind was enfeebled by the disease, as 
well as my body j I suffered him to apply the ice : two hours after 
it, my symptoms were fearfully augmented j the pain was excruci- 
ating i and I thought . my last tour on earth was nearly finished, 
and that my mortal pilgrimage was to end in Alexandria. 

' I gave orders to admit the doctor no more, I took scruple doses 
of calomel, for three successive days, twice a day j the third day 
my irioutb wad affected, and from that moment every bad symp- 
tom ceased. I)id this quondam merchant want to dispatch me, or 
was his remedy prescribed through mere ignorance ? I dare not de- 
termine j but, as 1 am the medical attendant of Mr. Salt, and have 
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thus interfered with this man> I think it not unlikely that4h€ faculty 
wish me elsewhere. At all events, they get rid of one another not 
unfrequently. The husband of a lady wh^s now married to one of 
the merchants here was poisoned, her son informed me, by a Jew 
physician of great eminence. This learned Hebrew is the most 
unprincipled man in Egypt; and, I think, principally on that ac- 
count, the most esteemed doctor. I first met him in Constanti- 
nople, when he was banished from Eiiypt by the Tacha. But the 
(diristians could not do without him : he got permission to return; 
and still is the reputed Hippocrates and Apollo of the Franks.’ 

While we are upon this subject we shall copy another brief, but 
highly characteristic passage, with which the reader cannot but be 
struck. We ought, however, to premise that Mr. Madden should 
have discovered something worse to say of the thirteen republicans, 
hereafter enumerated among fraudulent bankrupts and atheists, 
than the mere fact that " they were’ outlaws, since it has heretofore 
happened to the best of men to be outlawed by tyrants and op- 
pressors. Neither does the mere fact of their being found in com- 
pany with cut-throats and poisoners, tell very strongly against them, 
for Mr. Madden himself was there. Let the reader, however, take 
the passage ai it stands. 

* I have been at Frank parties where the Society was select, and 
on one occasion, an old Levanter gave me an outline of the com- 
pany: he pointed out nine fraudulent bankrupts, thirteen republican 
outlaws, five avowed atheists, four physicians who liad never stu- 
died physic, one who had escaped from the galleys in Genoa, and 
had made the largest fortune of all, another who had poisoned his 
confr&re, and another who had done as much for his wife. Two of 
these have since died, — one of the plague, abandoned by every hu- 
man creature ; the other of malignant fever, surrounded by people 
whose intentions he dreaded : his death was the most horrid I ever 
witnessed ; I saw him shudder when the drink was handed to him, 
deeming it was poisoned 

‘ The unfortunate man had been the most celebrated doctor in 
Egypt ; his habits were congenial to those of the Franks, who loved 
him because they feared him. 

* In the party I mentioned there were likewise three j)ensioned 
spies of the government, half a dozen French officers, who had just 
abandoned the service of the Greeks, and were now going figainst 
them, in the pay of the Turks ; and several professed gamblers, 
one of whom, a Greek merchant of good repute. I saw thrust out 
of the Casino, for stealing money off a card table. 8uch are the 
gentlemen who compose the society of Alexandria, of which, thank 
Heaven, my intercourse with Mr. Salt rendered me independent, 
so long as 1 had the good fortune to be under his roof.’ 

From these outcasts of Christendom, we turn to the traveller s 
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account drjilohammed AH, the present pasha and viceroy of Egypt. 
Owing toi bis active and oersevering exertions to subdue the Morea, 
and his far more praiseworthy endeavours to let in upon his adopted 
country a ray of European civilization, a considerable degree of 
interest has long been felt in Europe respecting the character and 
fortunes of this man. His barbaric court is, moreover, partly 
composed of Christians, or at least, of persons born in Christian 
countries, and the Englishmen who directly or indirectly forward 
his views, are not a few. For these reasons Mohammed Ali is a 
personage who may be considered to absolutely popular in this 
country, and every thing which concerns him must possess a certain 
interest for the greater number. The history of his fortunes, too, 
is a remarkable excmplilication of the truth, that the machinery 
of society is constructed in the East upon principles very different 
from those which regulate its movement in Europe ; and that what, 
for \vant of a better name, is called Fortune, has there much more 
ample room to exhibit its fantastic tricks in than here with us. 

Mohammmed Ali is a native of Salonica, and commenced his 
career in his native place as a servant. From this station he passed 
to that of a common soldier, and gradually rose, by dint of courage 
and perseverance, to the rank of Byn Bashi, or colonel. Arriving 
in Egypt during the sway of the Mamelukes, he first signalized him- 
self in the conllicts between the rival Beys, and afterwards between 
the Beys and the Turkish Pashas. Taking advantage of a fortunate 
moment, when both the Mamelukes and the Turks were off their 
guard, he proclaimed himself Pasha of Egypt, and pretending, of 
course, to be vested with the authority of the Sublime Porte, seized 
upon Grand Cairo. At first the Sultan dissembled his rage and 
indignation, expecting that, according to custom, the usurper 
would fall almost spontaneously into his clutches. He allowed 
him, therefore, to take his full swing, secretly intending, however, 
to come in charitably to his aid, when he should have loaded his 
soul with guilt, and his coffers with plunder, and administer the 
sovereign remedy of the bow-string. But when he saw year after 
year roll away, still leaving the fortunate adventurer firmly seated 
upon what may, very properly, be termed the throne of Egypt, his 
conscience grew a little uneasy, and he began to meditate seriously 
upon the means of hastening Mohammed’s admission into para- 
dise j for, as the reader is aware, every person murdered by the 
Sultan’s order is regarded as a martyr. The usual means of filling 
up the Turkish martyrology — that is, poison and assassination — 
were repeatedly tried, but unhappily without effect; while the 
crafty Pasha, who understood the full extent of his highness’s 
affection for him, redoubled his expressions of loyalty at every fresh 
attefbpt whicib was made to murder him, and every year became 
more and more assiduous and exact in forwarding the tribute to 
Constantinople.^ 
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‘ The Sultan, however,’ says Mr. Madden, ' was not #ceived.; 
he received the tribute of the Giaour Pacha (for such Mdhammed 
AU is called in Constantinople to this day, account of liis inter- 
course with Christians), but his head was still wanted to adorn the 
gate of the Seraglio.’ 

By pursuing this judicious system of policy, Mohammed AH 
every day strengthened the foundations of his power, and felt him- 
self becoming more and more independent of the Porte. As the 
Pasha’s conduct appears to Europeans a little too politic for that 
of a Turk, they suspect the intervention of European craft, and 
attribute to M. Drovetti, the French Consul, the honour of detect- 
ing the clumsy plots of the Sultan. 

' Mohammed Ali was now firmly fixed in his government, and it 
was evident that something more than Turkish wisdom preserved 
him in it. Telegraphs were established from Alexandria to Cairo ^ 
and every insurrection which begun, was disconcerted in the space 
of a few hours. The Mamelukes deemed his agents supernatural, 
but his only agent was M. Drovetti, the French Consul. This 
gentleman still holds the oflice of Consul, and he it Wiis whose 
prudence and dexterity seated Mohammed Ali on the throne. Every 
measure of the latter was of his planning 5 and the Viceroy well 
knows that to him the success of his ambition is wholly due. 
Drovetti is the most perfect courtier in his manners and appear- 
apee I ever met j the elegance of his address is only surpassed by 
the depth of his dissimulation, and the skilfulness of his subterfuge. 
There is, however, something terrible in his countenance j and as 
he stalks along the plain of Alexandria every evening, muffled up 
in his white bernous, the Franks are seen to retire with a sort 
of deferential horror, and whisper, as he passes, “ Make way for 
Cataline.” ’ 

We observe that, from some cause or another, Mr. Madden is 
peculiarly desirous of associating M. Drovetti with Mohammed 
Ali in all the honours of those atrocious strokes of policy which 
are usually denominated Macliiavellian. Among these, the principal, 
undoubtedly, is the slaughter of the Mameluke Beys, which, how- 
ever it may be palliated by some, and justified by others, was an 
action for which the gallows or the impaling-stake would have 
been too slight a reward. We cannot consent to view the murder 
d la Turque. Murder is murder, and treachery is treachery, 
whether at Cairo or London j and although it may in one place 
be visited with less odium than in another, the man who is capable 
of it at all, would be guilty of it anywhere, under favourable cir- 
cumstances. Let the reader observe, however, Mr. Madden’s view 
of the matter. 

' What share he had in the destruction of the Mamelukes I know 
not ) but, in his quality of privy counsellor, it is to be presumed 
the bloody business was not transacted without his knowledge : of 
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the expediency of the policy which dictated the measure, I believe 
there can be little doubt, considering the matter h la Turque." 
The Mamelukes or Mo^iunmed Ali must have fallen j the Viceroy 
determined it should be the former. He invited them to a grand 
feast, said to be given in honour of his son, at the citadel, and for 
the alleged purpose of a reconciliation with the Beys, for whom it 
was reported he had prepared magnificent presents. The Mame- 
lukes distrusted the Pasha s sudden friendship j they resolved not 
to attend the banquet. The emissaries of the Pasha laboured to 
convince them that their suspicion was unfounded j and they pre- 
vailed at last on the generous-minded Mamelukes (for such they 
were) to trust to the honour and hospitality of Mohammed Ali. 
They went to the feast, they were received with every demonstration 
of friendship j but the Pasha was not to be seen the Beys suspected 
treachery; they looked to the doors by which they entered the 
citadel, but they were fast closed ; immediately a galling fire of 
musquetry, from the surrounding parapets, opened upon them ; 
there was no escni)e ; they looked their murderers in the face ; 
they called for quarter, but there was no mercy ; they shook their 
swords at their assassins, but they were beyond their reach. 

‘ A soldier, who assisted at the massacre, informed me, that the 
poor wretches, in their despair, kept running to and fro, from one 
door to another, vainly seeking a place of safety, until there was 
not a single Mameluke left standing. The greater number were 
despatched, but many were only wounded ; the ferocious soldiers 
now descended from the walls, and cut and hacked the expiring 
Beys. I asked the soldier, if it was not a sorry sight ? He said, 
it was lamentable to see such fine clothes as they wore spoiled with 
blood ! 

" The Pasha all this time was shut up in a turret of the citadel, 
looking at the slaughter of his guests.’ 

The remarks of Mr. Madden upon the manufactories of Egypt, 
and the policy of introducing them into the country, we regard as 
the weakest part of his whole work. The Delta, it must be con- 
fessed, appears to be designed by nature to be an jigricultural 
country ; but there are parts of Egypt where agriculture is im- 
possible, and there are also persons in Egypt who are wanted 
neither for wielding the plough nor the sickle. No country, in 
short, should be exclusively agricultural, manufacturing, or com- 
mercial ; since the genius of some men incline them to one class 
of pursuits, and that of others to callings quite opposite. In con- 
tending against the propriety of the introduction of manufactories, 
on account of the peculiar nature of the atmosphere, and the trou- 
blesome minuteness of the sand, which insinuates itself into the 
machinery, and clogs the wheels, even of a watch, Mr. Madden 
appears to forget the fact, that ancient Egypt was renowned for 
her manufactories, and that of old her fine linen was so much sought 
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after, as her mummies are now. To speak the truth, we leat that 
our ingenious traveller’s principal reason for decrying the manufac- 
tories'of the land of crocodiles, is, that they have been introduced 
into the country by the advice of the Catiline who is supposed to 
have plotted the destruction of the Mameluke Beys. 

There is one public work of Mohammed Ali — the canal, about 
forty miles long, from Alexandria to the Nile — of which Mr. 
Madden appears to speak with praise. The execution of all such 
great undertakings, however, is invariably attended in the East by 
the most wanton sacrifices of human life j and our traveller re- 
marks, that of the three hundred thousand men employed at diffe- 
rent periods in excavating the Alexandrian canal, not less than 
twenty thousand perished from hard usage. 

" In Egypt, when any public work is to be done, soldiers are sent 
to surround the villages ; the unfortunate peasants are taken prison- 
ers and linked to one another, and marched, sometimes hundreds 
of miles from their homes and families, to the place of employment, 
where, to use a vulgar expression, they get more kicks than half- 
pence. Here the poor naked fellahs are to be seen digging the soil 
with their fingers, to excavate a temporary canal, or raising water 
in baskets to irrigate the soil : how the work is accomplished, Hea- 
ven only knows j but the task-masters arc seen armed with their 
whips, parading amongst the labourers, lashing right and left the 
lazy and the weak; and when the work is finished, they get checks 
on the Sheik or Kaimacan, for payment of a ])iastre a day, three- 
pence halfpenny of our money.’ 

The persons, whose lives were there prodigally squandered away, 
were Arab peasants, men endowed by nature with the kindliest 
affections, and the most generous souls. On this point almost all 
travellers agree, however they may differ u[)on others ; and Mr. 
Madden, whose acuteness we have already noticed, loses no oppor- 
tunity of dwelling upon the inexhaustible good humour, the frank 
hospitality, the open, confiding, generous temper of the Arabs. Of 
the numerous anecdotes, which are related in these volumes to their 
honour, we shall select two or three brief ones, in corroboration of 
our opinion of this primitive people. The first of these relates to 
an old schoolmaster of Upper Egypt. 

^ It was impossible, however, to observe so much gaiety and good 
humour, in a country which may better be called the grave, than 
the mother of her children, without feeling pleasure. I was in high 
spirits, when suddenly I perceived something biting my leg; I put 
down my hand and discovered a scorf)ion, the first I had seen in 
Egypt. The pain was hardly perceptible ; but I felt rather uncom- 
fortable about the consequences, and expressed my alarm to an old 
Arab who sat near me ; he very good naturedly led me to a coflP^- 
house, and, without asking my consent to doctor me> he proceeded 
to boil a small quantity of olive oil, then took a bit of his own old 
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turban> dipped it in the oil> and applied it, hotter than I could well 
bear, to the bite. I let him have his way ; for, in such cases, I 
think the people of the country are better judges of remedies than a 
college of doctors. I was right in thinking so, for I suffered no in- 
convenience whatever from the accident. I offered rny old physi- 
cian, who turned out to be a schoolmaster, a fee of a few piastres, 
but he would not accept of a paras.’ 

Upon the physical constitution and manners of the Bedouins, the 
traveller observes : 

' It is almost incredible on what a small quantity of food the Be- 
douins subsist. I found the ordinary allowance of a Bisharein Arab 
did not exceed twelve ounces a day of black bread and salt cheese, 
with a few dried dates 3 and there was hardly any disease amongst 
them. I never saw hardier people 3 their frames were slender, but 
their activity was surprising, and their fine black eyes sparkled with 
intelligence and animation. Had they lived in towns, they would 
have consumed four times as much food, and their infirmities would 
have been at least fourfold. Abernethy erred not in asserting that 
we eat and drink twice more than we require ; I should say, three 
times more than does us good.’ 

During his travels in Upper Egypt, the author was apprehended, 
and brought before a magistrate, under a charge of sheep-stealing 3 
and his account of this adventure, though it represents the Arabs in 
their degraded state, is at once honourable to their character, and 
creditable to his own talents. 

^ In the evening it was our custom to send the crew ashore, to 
milk the first goats and buffaloes they met with. One night, after 
doing so, some Arab shepherds, who were tending their flock on 
the river side, imagined our men had a design on their sheep, and 
actually pretended there was one missing. My companion, hearing 
this, unfortunately began to bleat like a sheep, in the chamber of 
the kangea. 

‘ The Arabs, who only made the charge of the theft for the pur- 
pose of extorting money, now thought they had lost one in reality. 
Our Reis and the crew protested their innocence, offering to let 
them search the boat, but nothing would satisfy them. 1 lost all 
patience, and threatened to shoot the man who laid hold of the 
gunnel of our boat. The crew at last offered to refer the business 
to the Sheik of the village. This was agreed to. 

The Reis and myself marched off to t{}e Sheik el belled’s house? 
surrounded by twenty or thirty Arabs, alid there the robbery was 
gravely stated 3 half a dozen ragged children were produced as wit- 
nesses 5 they all pointed at me as the person who decoyed the flock 
to the river side. The name of Frangy was entqgh to get a thou- 
sand witnesses against a Christian. 

‘ The thing looked serious : in England a man might be hanged 
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on such testimony ; but, nevertheless, I was exceedingly amused j 
it was the lirst time I was ever brought before a tribunal of justice; 
and to appear there on a charge of sheep-stealing was so singular, 
that, when 1 was called on by the Sheik for my defence, 1 burst 
into laughter. 

' No Arab can withstand the influence of good hunjour ; he can 
resist reason, but he cannot mirth — he is proof against rage, but a 
smile overcomes him ; his tympanum is inured to vituperation and 
his tongue to invective, but the ludicrous triumphs over all. Let 
his opponent only relax his features, let a bystander onjy say some- 
thing ridiculous, the choler of the Arab vanishes into thin air ; in 
short, he cannot resist good humour. 

‘ The Sheik el belled, who should have committed me for con- 
tempt of court, was the first to catch the contagion of mv mirth ; 
his big sides shook again with laughter ; my accusers, who pre- 
served their gravity, so long as I did not stare them in the face, 
('xclaimed to one another, H^allah Magnoon !" By G — he is 
mad !” and then they laughed even louder than the justice. 

‘ At length, when the 8heik recovered his gravity, he again 
(juestioned the Reis about the lost sheep ; but here I cut the matter 
short by pulling the Viceroy’s firman out of my pocket, in which I 
was styled ** the prince of hakkmis, the most learned among the 
learned, and the friend and hakkiin hashi of the English Consul; 
the friend of his Royal Highness.” 

" The consternation of the Arabs was highly amusing ; the Sheik 
el belled placed the firman on the crown of his head, kissed it, and 
made many excuses for having detained me a moment on such a 
foolish charge. I invited him aboard my kangea; he and my 
accusers followed me, and I regaled them all with [upes and coffee. 
There the fellows sat on my carpet, all courtesy and politeness, who, 
a few minutes before, were indicting me on a charge of felony. We 
parted the best friends in the world, having thoroughly convinced 
them we had not stolen even a lamb.’ 

Man is naturally a hospitable animal, and the Arabs, who have 
not yet had their original propensities worn away by civilization, 
still indulge in the luxury of entertaining strangers, and receiving 
in return the tale of their adventures. 

^Two days before our arrival here (Thebes) we were destitute of 
every thing; we could get no provisions in the villages. One 
evening I was begging to purchase a little milk ; an old Arab ob- 
served that I had been refused, he took my companion by the hand, 
and said, " Follow me ; whatever I have you shall have the half of 
it.’’ He gave us about a gallon of milk, and a score of douro 
leaves. I offered him five or six piastres in return ; a sum, in 
Upper Egypt, equivalent to ten times the amount in England ; and 
he who knows the misery of the Arabs can best appreciate the hos- 
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pitable feeling which could prompt the refusal of so large a sum. 
The old man stroked his white beard, La la! hawadgi," said he, 

I do not want your money 3 why should I take any for a mouth- 
ful of bread 3 does it not all come from God ?” 

‘ He pointed to heaven as he spoke 3 and, as this simple and 
beautiful expression passed his lips, I thought it gained additional 
impressiveness from the natural dignity of his manner, and the un- 
studied elegance of his Arab oratory.’ 

There are rogues, however, among all nations, as most persons, 
we suppose, will allow 3 and, as a contrast to the above stories, we 
will now copy a passage describing the renowned exploits of one of 
this respectable class of men, who lived, and perba})s still lives, by 
manufacturing mummies, and laughing at our Frank beards. The 
passage is, moreover, valuable as an illustration of manners. 

^ The Libyan mountain, on the north-west side of Thebes, contains 
the tombs 3 they perforate the mountain from top to bottom 3 the 
lowest are the most highly finished 3 these are inhabited by the 
Arabs, about three hundred of whom miserably exist in these 
sepulchres of pride. The staple commodity of (Journa consists in 
mummies : the Arabs find it easier to live by selling dead men, 
than by the toil of husbandry. In the sale of mummies, I disco- 
vered such frauds, that I have no hesitation in saying, in all the 
cabinets of Europe, there are not probably twenty mummies in the 
same coflins in which they were originally deposited. 

‘ I attended an old inhabitant of a tomb for several days 3 he had 
a bad fever, of which his son had died a few days before my arrival. 

I had the good fortune to cure this old troglodyte, and his gratitude 
was unbounded. I was in the habit of sitting with him daily, on 
my return from my researches in the tombs. His dwelling was in 
the most spacious chamber of a superb sepulchre,* the walls were 
covered with ancient jiaintings 3 the roof was supported by four 
magnificent pillars, his divan was formed of an inverted coffin, and 
the lamp, which feebly illumined this gloomy chamber, was made 
of the cover of an alabaster vase. Various antique utensils fur- 
nished his cupboard, and the screen which separated the woman’s 
alcove from the common chamber, was formed principally of the 
linen cloth torn from the mummies. It was with great difficulty 
I could prevail on him to let me visit the interior of the tomb 3 1 
did so, however, on the condition of not telling any thing of what 
I saw to the Franks at Gourna, and to my utter surprise, the first 


In the paintings of this chamber, I observed five different sorts of 
musical instruments ; jugglers were depicted in the act of swallowing fire, 
dancing on ropes, standing on their heads ; asses were rearing on their 
hind legs, the cross accurately painted on their backs ; women were dancing 
precisely like the modern Arab alme ; and only six primitive colours were 
employ^ in the representations of all these objects.' 
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thing I observed, at the extremity of the gallery, was a manufac- 
ture of mummies. Three beautiful mummy-cases were laid open, 
an ordinary mummy was placed in the last, the original one having 
been previously pilhigcd ; and what convinced me of the fraud, was 
several new wooden pegs lying on the cover of the large case, un- 
doubtedly intended as substitutes to the old ones, which had been 
broken in bursting open the external case. There are generally 
three cases, and the nails which join them are made of hard wood. 
1 asked no cjuestions, I knew it would be useless j but my eye was 
inquisitive for the few moments I remained, and some red paint in 
a coffee-cup beside the coffins, left me no doubt of the justice of 
my first suspicion. 

‘ I proceeded, through a narrow passage, into another cave, 
which was literally crammed with mummies, placed in horizontal 
layers, as they had been, in all probability, deposited some thou- 
sands of \ears ago. Not one was upright, as Herodotus describes 
them to have been j and, indeed, in all the sepulchres 1 have been, 
I never found a mummy in a standing posture j the great proof of 
this fallacy is, that, that in the tombs of the kings, each sarcophagus 
is placed on its bottom, and not on end. J5ut what astonislied me 
in the tomb of my <)ld friend, the troglodyte, far more than the folly 
of the Egyptians, or the skill of the embalmers, was ilie indilfer- 
ence of the little children of the old man’s son to tlie horrors of the 
jilace : four of them, the eldest not exceeding eight years of age, 
iiad crawled after me through every gloomy jiassagc; and now, in 
the chamber where the dreariness of the scene, and the sickening 
sight of these cadaverous mummies made me shudder, they sat on 
the broken eolfins, [lulling about the rigid arms of the dead bodies, 
and playing with the gilded lingers of one mummy which had evi- 
dently been dragged from a cofRu. Not a particle of fear had these 
little troglodytes ; and why, indeed, should they ? They were born 
in a sepulchre, they were accustomed to death, their little eyes saw 
less of living men than of livid corpses : if their mother wished to 
fiighten them, she spoke not of graves and hobgoblins, she talked 
to them of Christians she could not terrify their souls with objects 
which were always within their sight, and she could hardly shut 
them up in a much darker room than that in which they first saw 
the lamp which made darkness visible” around him.’ 

The following mode of proving a pistol to be English, has, at 
least, the merit of originality. The logician is the governor of 
Hamietta. 

‘ I somkimes accompanied him in his excursions on the Nile ; 
he was a capital sjiortsman, and made it a point to lire at birds with 
a single ball : in this way 1 have seen him kill sjiarrows repeatedly, 
indeed, he very rarely missed. Oiie day I was dis[)Uting the excel- 
lence of an ollicer’s pistol who sat by me j he would have it that 
It was an English pistol, though it was really a lierman one j when 
1 assured him it was not English, be very deliberately primed it. 
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and, retiring to the distance of four or five yards, he fired between 
my legs, as I sat on a high bench, at a jar, about twenty feet dis- 
tant } he smashed the jar, and said, in a triumphant tone, “ Well, 
is that an English pistol or not ?” — ** Oh, most undoubtedly,” said 
I, “ it must be English had I hesitated, he would have fired the 
other in the same direction j and it is not very pleasant to have a 
drunken Turk shooting between one’s legs.’ 

When Volney went among the Bedouins, he was tempted, he 
says, by various generous offers, to pitch his tent in the desert, and 
become an Arab. Mr. Madden experienced very similar treatment 
from the children of Ismael, and, in his description of it, uses almost 
the same language as the great French traveller, and felt, he says, 
an equally strong desire to accept the offer of the Sheik. 

‘ We found a camp of Bedouins in the adjoining plains, who 
were of the same tribe as our guides, and with them we remained 
for the night j we did not wait for an invitation into a tent, we en- 
tered the first we met, and we found a welcome. 

^ An Arab woman, who was spinning goats’ wool in the interior, 
gave us the salaam of peace, bid us sit down, and removed her 
two children to the next tent. I purchased a lamb for dinner, 
which she roasted entire, thrusting a long piece of wood through 
it, and turning it over a brisk fire of chopped straw and camel’s 
dung ; two little Arabs performed the office of turnspits. The 
savoury odour of my Iamb spread through the whole encampment 3 
I was presently surrounded by at least a score of Bedouins. I in- 
vited their Sheik and four of their chief men to dinner, and with 
these, and my two Bedouin guides, 1 sat down to my repast j it 
consisted of a large wooden bowl of boiled rice, in the centre of 
which was placed the roasted lamb. I saw the eyes of my guests 
sparkle with pleasure, as they surveyed the trencher. They all took 
their large knives out of their girdles, and deposited them in a circle 
on the ground ; the Sheik then said grace, and, to my mind, it was 
the most impressive thanksgiving I ever witnessed 3 he took a 
piece of bread, raised it towards heaven, then i)ut it to his lips, and 
simply repeated the word “ Allah !” In a minute there were five- 
and-thirty or forty fingers plunged into the pilaw, and speedily as 
many into the lamb ; but all the hurry prevented not the Sheik 
from politely picking out the choicest bits, and presenting them to 
me with his greasy fingers. 

‘ When dinner was ended, I produced the rakee bottle j but not 
one of them would take a drop. Pipes and coffee pleased them 
infinitely better, and we sat smoking till ten o’clock. Love stories 
were related of young men who. entertained the fatal passion for 
girls of another tribe, and how they pined till they had no shadows, 
and their faces became as small as olives. I sang an Arab song, 
which I learned in Upper Egypt, called “ By awaui" a favourite 
sentimental air of theirs, and never were people so delighted. They 
swore I was no Christian, to flatter me , that I was good enough 
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to be a Bedouin j and I so completely gained the heart of the old 
Sheik^ that he actually besought me to remain with him. He said, 
God made me for a Bedouin ; and that I should have the best Arab 
horse of his, if I remained. He swore by his beard, he would give 
me, not only a horse, but a tent likewise, and that I should be as his 
own son ! 

* But what am I to do," said I, " for a harem ? you know I do 
not sully y and what woman would marry a man who docs not per- 
form the ablutions ?” 

* “ Allah Karim," said the good old Bedouin : God will make 
you a believer in course of time, and my own daughter shall be 
your wife, if you consent to join our tribe." 

^ But,” said I, " what would my father and mother think of 
me, if I stayed away from them in their old age ?” 

* “ If you had a father," replied the Sheik, you would not have 

left him to wander in the Desert ! What business have you in it, 
— to sec the sands ? to look upon the sky ? have you not the sand 
and the sky in your own country ? and if your father’s beard was 
grey, would you abandon him to visit the poor Bedouins ? “ Bc- 

dowee mesqnin !" 

* I hardly knew what answer to make to this simple observation ; 
he saw that my thoughts were far away, and with true Bedouin 
courtesy, he endeavoured to make amends 'for what he conceived 
to be the occasion of a painful reminiscence. 

‘ Malesh hnwadgi malesh /" he replied in a good-humoured 
tone, it is no matter j perhaps they treated you badly j perhaps 
they did not love you j your face, perhaps, was black to them j but 
it shines here and you shall have a horse and a gun, and a tent, 
and a harem, if you remain with us.” 

‘ Had I not been bound to my own country by one or two in- 
dissoluble ties, I verily believe I should have become a Bedouin j 
and at this moment have been an inhabitant of the Wilderness. I 
was delighted with their simplicity, with their hospitality, and above 
all with their independence. I'hat independence which they have 
preserved from time immemorial is reflected on their features from 
their hearts 5 and the dignity of their countenances, and the noble- 
ness of their gait, distinguish both the men and women of their 
tribes from every other race of Egyptian and Syrian Arabs.’ 

Did our limits permit, we could easily extend this article with 
passages equally striking and amusing with those we have now laid 
before our readers ; but we must pause here, and merely observe, in 
conclusion, that for extent of information, originality of remark, and 
easy vivacity of style, Mr. Madden s travels have seldom been sur- 
passed 5 and therefore we unhesitatingly recommend them to all 
those who feel an interest in the manners, character, and institu- 
tions of the Orientals. 
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The Island of Atlantis. 

By the Rev. G.Cuolt. 

From tJie Forget-me-Not. 1826. 

On thou Atlantic, dark and deep, 

Thou wilderness of waves, 

Where all the tribes of earth might sleep 
In their uncrowded graves ! 

The sunbeams on thy bosom wake, 

Yet never light thy gloom ; 

The tempests burst, yet never shake 
Thy depths, thou mighty tomb ! 

Thou thing of mystery, stern and drear, 

Thy secrets who hath told ? — 

The warrior and his sword are there, 

The merchant and his gold. 

There lie their myriads in thy pall 
Secure from steel and storm ; 

And he, ^le feaster on them all 
The cankerworin. 

Yet on this wave the mountain’s brow 
Once glowed in morning beam ; 

And, like an arrow from the bow. 

Out sprang the stream ; 

And on its bank the olive grove, 

And the peach’s luxury. 

And the damask rose — the iiightbird’s love— 
Perfumed the sky. 

Where art thou, proud Atlantis, now’ 
Where are thy bright and brave? 

Priest, people, warriors’ living flow ? 

Look on that wave ! 

Crime deepened on the recreant land. 

Long guilty, long forgiven ; 

There power upreared the bloody hand. 
There scoff’d at Heaven. 

The word went forth — the word of woe— 

The judgment-thunders pealed ; 

The fiery earthquake blazed below ; 

Its doom was sealed- 

Now on its halls of ivory 

Lie giant weed and ocean slime. 

Burying from man’s and angel’s eye 
The land of crime. 



Annals and Antiquities op Rajast’han.* 


We have already announced to our readers the appearance of 
this anxiously expected work. The peculiar character of the people, 
whose history and institutions were to be sketched, the well known 
ability of the author, and the opportunities enjoyed by him as po- 
litical agent to the Western States, had all conspired to excite an 
iuterest in his labours, greater than is usually evinced in matters of 
Asiatic curiosity, and it is due to Colonel Tod to say, that in no 
one instance in which the "Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han’ 
have been the subject of discussion, have we noticed an exception 
to the general and unqualified approbation with which they have 
been received. 

The basis of a work which is replete with materials of antiquarian 
and historical interest, was originally geographical. In the year 
1806*, when the author was attached to the embassy to the Court of 
Sindia, the laborious research, the results of which are now before 
the public commenced. At that period so little was known of the 
geography of Rajast’han, that in the best maps then extant the 
position of the two capitals of Mtiwar, Oodipoor, and Chectore, was 
reversed, and nearly all the central and western states were totally 
omitted. These errors were corrected by Colonel Tod, who con- 
siders it ample reward for ten years’ labour, that the geography 
of Rajast’lian, which he presented in 181.5, to Lord Hastings, 
became the foundation of that illustrious commander’s arrange- 
ments for the ensuing campaign. 

The copious data accumulated in the course of his surveys, 
respecting the history, the antiejuities, and the customs of the 
Uiijpoot tribes, ihdiiccd Colonel Tod to extend his plan, or rather 
to engraft a new one, on that which he had previously entertained, 
and though it is impossible not to think highly of the labours by 
which the topographical features of this part of India were ascer- 
tained, we are inclined to consider ourselves under still greater 
obligations for the insight into the genius and manners of the 
people, which the volume before us affords. Perhaps, indeed, there 
is no branch of Indian policy more worthy of anxious and deliberate 
investigation, than the character of our relations with the monarchs 
and great princes of Rajast’han. The warlike Rajpoot differs more 
from the timid and gentle native of Bengal, than the people of any 
two European nations from each other. The terms of subjection, 
treaty, and alliance, which would obtain for us the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the inhabitants of Eastern India, might excite dis- 
content and insurrection in the west. Already it has been too much 
our policy to frame general regulations on partial experience, and it 

* ‘Annals and Antiquities of Uajast’han, oi the (’cntral and Western 
Hajpoot States of India. Smith, Elder & (’o., Coinhill.’ 
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is by no means uncommon, for men whose observations have been 
confined to the lower provinces, or to occasional glimpses of the 
banks of the Jumna or the Ganges, to generalize the opinions 
they have formed with very limited opportunities of knowledge. 
Until the publication of the work before us, there was no part 
of India respecting which so much misconception prevailed as the 
western Rajpoot states j and we look upon the very valuable in- 
formation which it contains as an important portion of the evidence 
on which Parliament mast proceed in providing for the future go- 
vernment of our East Indian empire. 

Previous to the erection of the Mohammedan monarchies of 
Mandoo and Ahmedabad, the provinces of Malwa and Guzzerat 
formed part of Rajast’hanj at present it comprehends M(iwar, 
Marwar, Bikaner, Kotirh, Boondi, Amber, Jesselmer, and the Indian 
desert, to the valley of the Indus. Of these provinces, M^war, 
and Marwar are by far the most important, and a minute descrip- 
tion of the institutions, and the customs of their people, is consi- 
dered, by Colonel Tod, to afford a fair specimen of the remainder, 
and to obviate the necessity of particular details. 

After a learned dissertation on the genealogies of the Rajpoot 
tribes, we come to a very curious and interesting inquiry into the 
martial system which exists among them. A close examination of 
its peculiar features, has enabled Colonel Tod to discover a remark- 
able coincidence between the habits, notions, and governments of 
Europe, in the middle ages, and those now existing in Rajast'han. 
This is not a theory lightly adopted, and only ingeniously main- 
tained, but embraced on a careful comparison of the ancient feudal 
system of Europe with that which now prevails among the Raj- 
poots. We leave it those more versed in antiquarian lore to deter- 
mine whether the systems of feuds in Europe and Hindust’han, are 
of a common or different origin. Even if the resemblance were 
more striking than it is, it would not be necessary to conclude that 
the one was actually borrowed from the other. Both, as our author 
suggests, may have had the patriarchal form for its basis. ‘ The 
natural seeds,’ says he, * are implanted in every soil, but the tree did 
not gain maturity except in a favoured aspect. The perfection of 
the system in England is due to the Normans, who brought it from 
JScandinavia, whither it was probably conveyed by Odin, and the 
Sacaaen®, or by anterior migrations from Asia. Although specula- 
latjve reasoning forms no part of my plan, yet, when I observe 
analogies on the subject, in the customs of the ancient German 
tribes, the Franks or Gothic races, I shall venture to note them. Of 
one thing there is no doubt, knowledge must have accompanied the 
tide of migration from the East j and from higher Asia emerged 
ihe Asi, the Catti, and the Cimbric Lombards, who spread the 
system in Scandinavia, Friesland, and Italy. The analogies tniced 
by the author are as strong as can easily be conceived. AH the 
characteristics of tenure b\ military service, in Rajast’han, are pro- 
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cisely similar to those which existed in feudal times in Europe. 
The mutual contract of support and fidelity between the chief and 
his vaSsSal, the essential [)rinciple of a tief» and the minor incidents 
of reliefs, escheats, aids, and wardships, are all observable in the 
relations between the Rajpoots and their lords. 

If a doubt, says Colonel Tod, could exist, as to the principle of 
fiefs being similar in Rajast’han and in Europe, it might be set at 
rest by the important question, long agitated by the feudal lawyers 
in Europe, whether the vassal is bound to follow the standard of his 
lord against his own kindred, or against his sovereign, which, in 
these states is illustrated by a simple and universal proof. If the 
question were put to a Rajpoot, to whom his service is due, whether 
to his chief or his sovereign, the reply would be — “ Rajca malik 
iveh pat ca malik ijeh " — He is the sovereign of the state, but this is 
my head ; an ambiguous ])hrase, but well understood to imply that 
his own immediate chief is the only authority he regards. The 
attempt to define all the obligations of a vassal would be endless j 
they involve all the duties of kindred, in addition to those of obe- 
dience. To attend the court of his chief, never to absent himself 
without leave, to ride with him a hunting, to attend him at the court 
of his sovereign, or to war, and even give himself as a hostage for 
his release j these are some of the duties of a Rajpoot vassal. 

In ‘ The Asiatic Journal,’ of last month, may be seen a very able 
and accurate analysis of that portion of the annals of Rajast’ban, 
which is comprised in the History of M^war. We had originally 
intended to have enriched " The Oriental Herald’ with a similar com- 
pilation j but having read the above-mentioned review, and fully 
admitting the skill and fidelity of its execution, we are bound in 
justice to Colonel Tod, to say, that from it a very imperfect con- 
ception can be formed of the interest communicated by him to 
details which mi^ht be expected to exhaust the patience of ordinary 
readers. We think it better, therefore, to transcribe a few charac- 
teristic specimens of our author’s style, than to incur the mortifica- 
tion of crowding within our narrow limits a jejune and meagre 
abstract of a work, consisting of eight hundred quarto pages, and 
abounding in splendid passages of historical and descriptive narra- 
tion. With this view we have selected extracts from the ^Annals 
of Rajast’han,’ illustrative of the character and customs of the 
people, the exterior features of the country which they inhabit, and 
the relations which exist between them and our Government in 
India. 

* Noble Origin of the Rajpoot Race,' 

‘ If we compare the antiquity and illustrious descent of the dynas- 
ties which have ruled, and some which continue to rule, the small 
sovereignties of Rajast’han, with many of celebrity in Europe, supe- 
riority will often attach to the Rajpoot. From the most remote 
periods, we can trace nothing ignoble, nor any vestige of vassal 
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origin, lleduced in power, circumscribed in territory, compelled to 
yield much of their splendour and many of the dignities of birth, 
they have not abandoned an iota of the pride and high bearing 
arising from a knowledge of their illustrious and regal descent. 
On this principle, the various revolutions in the Rana’s family never 
encroached ; and the mighty Jehangir himself, the emperor of the 
Moguls, became, like Caesar, the commentator on the history of the 
tribe of JSesodia. The potentate of the twenty-two Satrapies of 
Hind, dwells with proud complacency on this Rajpoot king having 
made terms with him. lie praises heaven, that what his immortal 
ancestor Rabcr, the founder of the Mogul dynasty, failed to do, the 
project in which llemayoon had also failed, and in which the illus- 
trious Akbar, his father, had but partial success, was reserved for 
him. It is pleasing to peruse, in the commentaries of these con- 
(|uerors, Raber and Jehangir, their sentiments with regard to these 
juinces. VVe have the evidence of Sir Thomas Roc, the ambas- 
sador of Elizabeth to Jehangir, as to the splendour of this race : it 
appears throughout their annals and those of their neighbours. 

* Jhihtom of Mnrivar. — The Rahtorcs can boast a s[)lendid pedi- 
gree ; and if wc cannot trace its source with cipial certainty to such 
a period of anticpiity as the liana’s, we can, at all events, shew the 
Rahtore monarch, wielding the sceptre at Canouj, at the time the 
leader of an unknown tribe of the Franks was paving the way to- 
wards the foundation of the tuture kingdom of France, llnwicldly 
greatness caused the sudden fall of Canouj in the twelfth century, of 
which the existing line of Marwar is a renovated scion. 

‘ Scsodias of Mi'auir. — M(%ar exhibits a marked difference from 
all the other states in her policy and institutions. She was an old 
established dv nasty when these renovated scions were in embryo. 
We can trace the losses of IMcAvar, but with diiliculty her actpiisi- 
tions j while it is easy to note the gradual aggrandizement of 
jMcwar and Amber, and all the minor states. Mewar was composed 
of many petty states, whose ancient possessions formed an allodial 
vassalage under the new dynasty. A superior independence of the 
control of the prince, arises from the peculiarity of the mode of 
ac(juisition j that is, with rights similar to the allodial vassals of the 
Eurojican feudal system. 

"The poorest Rajpoot of this day retains all the pride of ancestry, 
often his sole inheritance : he scorns to hold the plough, or to use 
his lance but on horseback. In these aristocratic ideas he is suji- 
ported by his reception amongst his superiors, and the respect paid 
to him by his inferiors. The honours and privileges, and the gra- 
dations of rank, amongst the vassals of the liana's house, exhibit a 
highly artificial and refined state of society. Each of the superior 
rank is entitled to a banner, kettle-drums preceded by heralds and 
silver maces, with peculiar gifts and personal honours, in comine- 
inoration of some exploit of their ancestors. 
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* The martini Rajpoots arc not stranj^ers to armorial l)oaring9, 
now so indiscriminately used in Kuropc. The' i;reat banner of 
M^war exhibits a golden sun on a crim^on held ■ those of the 
chiefs bear a dagger. Amber disjilays the pancliranga, or live- 
coloured flag. The lion rampant, on an argent Held, is extinct with 
the state of Chanderi.' 

‘ Dchcanj of the Rajpoots.' 

‘ If devotion to the fair sex be admitted as a criterion of civiliza- 
tion, the Rajj)oot must rank high. Ills susceptibility is extreme, 
and fires at the slightest olfencc to female delicacy, which he never 
forgives. A satirical impromptu, involving the sacrifice of Rajpoot 
jircjudices, dissolved the coalition of the Halitores and ('utchwahas, 
and laid each prostrate before the Mahrattas, whom, when united, 
they had crushed , and a jest, apjiarently trivial, compromised the 
right of primogeniture to the throne of Cheetore, and proved more 
disastrous in its consequences than the arms either of jMoguls or 
Mahrattas. 

^ Lakha Rana was advanced in years, hi'^ sons and grandsons 
established in suitable domains, when “ the cocoa-mit came ’’ from 
Rinmul, prince of Marwar, to alliance his daughter with ( lioiula, the 
heir of Mevvar. 'When the embassy was announced Chonda was 
absent, and the old chief was seated in his chair of state surrounded 
by his court. The messenger of Hymen was courteously received 
by L.ikha, who observed, tiiat ( honda would soon return and take 
the gage ; “ for,” added he, drawing his fingers over his musta- 
chios, I don’t sujipose you send isucli playthings to an old grey- 
beard like me.” 'J'his little sally was of course ajiplauded and re- 
peated ; but Ohonda, olTendcd at delicacy being sacrific'd to wit, 
tlechii^'d accejiting the symbol which his father had, evi'ii in jest, 
supposed might be intended for him and as it could not be re- 
turncd without gross insult to Rinmul, the old Rana, incensed at 
lus son’s obstinacy, agreed to accejit it himself, provid^'d (dionda 
would swear to renounce his birthright in the event of his having a 
son, and be to the child but “ the first of his Rajpoots.” He swore 
by Eklinga to fulfil his father’s wishes. Mokulji was the issue of 
this union, and had attained the age of five, when the Rana resolved 
to signalize his finale, by a raid against the enemies of their faith, 
and to expel the “ barbarian” from the holy land of (iya. In an- 
cient times this was by no means uncommon, and we have several 
instances in the annals of these states of princes resigning the 
purple on the approach of old age, and by a life of austerity and 
devotion, pilgrimage and charity, seeking to make their peace with 
heaven for the sins inevitably committed by all who wield a 
seeptre.” But when war was made against their religion by the 
Tartar proselyte to Islam, the Sutledge and the Caggar were as the 
banks of the Jordan— (iya, their Jerusalem, their holy land j and 
if there dcstinv filled his cup, the Hindu chieftain was secure of 
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beatitude, exempted from the troubles of “ second birth j” and 
borne from the scene of probation in celestial cars by the Apsaras, 
was introduced at once into the " realm of the sun.” Ere, however, 
the Rana of Cheetore, journied to this bourne, he was desirous to 
leave his throne unexposed to civil strife. The subject of succes- 
sion had never been renewed ; but discussing with Clionda his war- 
like pilgrimage to Gya, from which he might not return, he sounded 
him by asking what estates should be settled on Mokul. “ The 
throne of Cheetore,” was the honest reply 5 and to set suspicion at 
rest, he desired that the ceremony of installation should be per- 
formed previous to Lakha’s departure. Chonda was the first to 
pay homage and swear obedience and fidelity to his future sovereign ; 
reserving, as the recompense of his renunciation, the first place in 
the councils, and stipulating that in all grants to the vassals of the 
crown, his symbol (the lance), should be superadded to the autograph 
of the prince. In all grants the lance of Saloombra still precedes 
the monogram of the liana. 

The sacrifice of Chonda to offended delicacy and filial respect was 
great, for he had all the qualities requisite for command. Brave, 
frank, and skilful, he conducted all public affairs after his father’s 
departure and death, to the benefit of the minor and state. The 
queen-mother, however, who is admitted as the natural guardian of 
her infant’s rights on all such occasions, felt umbrage and discontent 
at her loss of power j forgetting that, but for C’dionda, she would 
never have been mother to the Rana of Mewar. She watched with 
a jealous eye all his proceedings ; but it was only through the 
medium of suspicion she could accuse the integrity of Chonda, and 
she artfully asserted that, under the colour of directing state affairs, 
he was exercising absolute sovereignty, and that if he did not 
assume the title of Rana, he would reduce it to an empty name. 
Chonda, knowing the purity of his own motives, made liberal allow- 
ance for maternal solicitude j but upbraiding the queen with the 
injustice of her suspicions, and advising a vigilant care to the rights 
of 8esodias, he retired to the court of Mandoo, then rising into 
notice, where he was received with the highest distinctions, and the 
district of Hallar was assigned to him by the king. 

‘ His departure was the signal for an influx of the kindred of the 
queen from Mundore, Her brother Joda (who afterwards gave his 
name to Jodpoor) was the first, and was soon followed by his 
father, Rao Rinmul, and numerous adherents, who deemed the 
arid region of Maroo-dds, and its rabri, or maize porridge, well 
exchanged for the fertile plains and wheaten bread of Mdwar. 

^ With his grandson on his knee, the old Rao would sit on the 
throne of Bappa Rawul, on whose quitting him for play, the regal 
ensigns of M^war waved over the head of Mundore.” This was 
more than the Sesodia nurse (an important personage in all Hindu 
governments) could bear, and bursting with indignation, she de- 
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manded of the queen if her kin was to defraud her own child of hie 
inheritance. The honesty of the nurse was greater than her pru* 
dence. The creed of the Rajpoot is to ** obtain sovereignty 5*’ re- 
garding the means as secondary, and this avowal of her suspicions 
only hastened their designs. The queen soon found herself without 
remedy, and a remonstrance to her father produced a hint which 
threatened the existence of her offspring. Her fears were soon 
after augmented by the assassination of Rugoodeva, the second 
brother of Chonda, whose estates were Kailwura and Kowaria. To 
the former place, where he resided aloof from the court, Rao 
Rinmul sent a dress of lionour, which etiquette requiring him to 
put on when presented, the prince was assassinated in the act. 
Ragoodeva was so much beloved for his virtues, courage, and 
manly beauty, that his murder became martyrdom, and obtained 
for him divine honours, and a place amongst the Dii Patres (Pitri- 
ddva) of M^war. His image is on every hearth, and is daily wor- 
shipped with the Penates. Twice in the year his altars receive 
public homage from every Scsodia, from the Rana to the serf. 

"In this extremity the queen-mother turned her thoughts to 
Chonda, and it was not difficult to apprise him of the danger which 
menaced the race, every |)lace of trust being held by her kinsmen, 
and the principal post of the Chectore by a Rhatti Rajpoot of Jes- 
sulm^r. Chonda, though at a distance, was not inattentive to the 
proverbially dangerous situation of a minor amongst the Rajpoots. 
At his departure he was accompanied by two hundred Ahaircas or 
huntsmen, whose ancestors had served the princes of Chcetore from 
ancient times. These had left their fomilies behind, a visit to whom 
was the pretext for their introduction to the fort. They were in- 
structed to get into the service of the keepers of the gates, and 
being considered more attached to the place than to the family, 
their object was effected. The queen-mother was counselled to 
cause the young prince to descend daily with a numerous retinue to 
give feasts to the surrounding villages, and gradually to increase 
the distance, but not to fail on the "festival of lamps” to hold the 
feast (gote) at Gosoonda. 

" These injunctions were carefully attended to. The day arrived, 
the feast was held at Gosoonda j but the night was closing in, and 
no Chonda appeared. With heavy hearts the nurse, the Purohit, 
and those in the secret, moved homeward, and had reached the 
eminence called Chitoree, when forty horsemen passed them at the 
gallop, tnd at their head Chonda in disguise, who by a secret sign 
paid homage as he passed to his younger brother and sovereign. 
Chonda and his band had reached the Rampol, or upper gate, un- 
checked. Here, when challenged, they said they were neighbouring 
chieftains, who hearing of the feast at Gosoonda, had the honour 
to escort the prince home. The story obtained credit ; but the 
tnain body, of which this was but the advance, presently coming 
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up, the treachery was apparent. Chonda unsheathed his sword, 
and at his well-known shout the hunters were speedily in action. 
The Bhntti chief, taken by surprise, and unable to reach Chonda, 
launched his dagger at and wounded him, but was himself slain ; 
the guards at the gateg were cut to pieces, and the Rah tores hunted 
out and killed without mercy. 

^The end of Rao Rinmul was more ludicrous than tragical. 
Smitten with '‘the charms of a Sesodia handmaid of the queen, who 
was compelled to his embrace, the old chief was in her arms, in- 
toxicated with love, wine, and opium, and heard nothing of the 
tumult without. A woman’s wit and revenge combine to make his 
end afford some compensation for her loss of honour. Gently 
rising, she bound him to his bed with his own Marwari turban ; 
nor did this disturb him, and the messengers of fate had entered 
ere the opiate allowed his eyes to open to a sense of his danger. 
Enraged, he in vain endeavoured to extricate himself ; and by some 
tortuosity of movement he got upon his legs, his pallet at his 
back like a shell or shield of defence. With no arms but a brass 
vessel of ablution, he levelled to the earth several of his assailants, 
when a ball from a matchlock extended him on the floor of the 
palace. His son Joda was in the lower town, and was indebted to 
the fleetness of his steed for escaping the fate of his father and 
kindred, whose bodies strewed the terre-pleine of Cheetore, the 
merited reward of their u.surpatiou and treachery. 

But Chonda’s revenge was not yet satisfied. He pursued Rao 
Joda, who, unable to oppose him, took refuge with Hurba Sankla, 
leaving Mundore to its fate. This city Chonda entered by sur- 
prise, and holding it till his sons Kontotji and Munjaji arrived with 
reinforcements, the Rahtore treachery was repaid by their keeping 
possession of the capital during twelve years. We might here 
leave the future founder of Jodpoor, had not this feud led to the 
junction of the rich province of Godwar to M6war, held for three 
centuries and again lost by treachery. It may yet involve a struggle 
between the Sesodians and Rahtores.’ 

* Personal Narrative — Description of the Country.' 

‘ Marched at day break. — The Thacoor sent a confidential vas- 
sal to accompany me through his domain. We could now look 
around us, as we receded from the Alpine Aravulli, with nothing 
to obstruct the vision, over the fertile plains of Godwar. We 
passed near Ganora, whose isolated portals, without tower or 
curtain to connect them, have a mp^t humiliating appearance. 
It is to Raja Bheem, some twenty years ago, that their chief- 
tains owe this degradation, in order to lessen their ability to 
recover the province for its ancient master, the Rana. It was, in- 
deed, one of the gems of his crown, as it is the only dazzling one 
in that of Marwar. While we marched over its rich and beautiful 
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plains, well watered, well wooded, and abounding in fine towns,;4 
entered into conversation with the Rana s envoy, who joined me tax 
tlie inarch. Kishendas has already been mentioned as one of the 
few men of integrity and wisdom, who had been spared to be use- 
ful to his country. He was a mine of ancient lore, and his years, 
his situation, and his character, gave force to his sentiments of de- 
termined independence. He was as quick as touchwood, which 
propensity occasionally created a wordy war between me and my 
friend, who knew my respect for him. “ Restore us Godwar,” was 
his abrupt salutation, as he joined me on the march j to which, 
being a little vexed, as the point could not be agitated by our Go- 
vernment, I said, in reply, “ Why did you let them take it ? Where 
has the Sesodk sword slept this half century ?” Adding, “ God 
Almighty never intended that the region on this side the mountains 
should belong to Me war j Nature’s own band lias placed the limit 
between you.” The old Envoy’s blood was roused as he exclaimed, 
“Even on this principle, Godwar is oursj for Nature has marked 
our limit by stronger features than mountains. Observe, as you 
advance, and you will find to the further limit of the province, 
every shrub and flower common to Mt%ar : pass that limit but a 
few yards, and they are lost : 

Aonla, aonla Mevvar ; 

Bawul, bawul Marwar.” 

Wherever the aonla puts forth its yellow blossoms, the land is of 
right ours j we want nothing more. Let them enjoy their stunted 
babools, their khurcel, and the dk ; but give us back our sacred 
peepul, and the aonla of the border.” In truth the transition is 
beyond credence marked j cross but a shallow brook, and you leave 
all that is magnificent in vegetation 5 the peepul, burr, and that 
species of the mimosa resembling the cypress, peculiar to Godwar, 
are exchanged for the prickly shrubs, as the wild caper, jowas, 
and many others, more useful than ornamental, on which the camel 
browzes.’ 

* Reflections on the Present Political State of the Rajpoot Tribes.’ 

‘ Having thus taken a review of the tribes which at various 
times inhabited, and still inhabit Hindust’han, the subject must be 
concluded. 

* The same religion governing the institutions of all these tribes, 
operates to counteract that dissimilarity in manners, which would 
naturally be expected amidst so great a variety, from situation or 
climate j although such causes do produce a material difference in 
external -habit. Cross but the elevated range which divides upland 
M^war from the low sandy region of Marwar, and the difference of 
costume and manners will strike the most casual observer. But 
these changes are only exterior and personal ; the mental character 
Oriental Herald, I 'ol. 22. 2 l 
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is less changed, because the same creed, the same religion (the 
principal former and reformer of manners) guides them all. 

‘ Wc have the same mythology, the same theogony, the same 
festivals, tliough commemorated with peculiar distinctions. There 
are niceties in thought, as in dress, which, if possible to communi- 
cate, would excite but little interest ; when the tie of a turban, and 
the fold of a robe arc, like Masonic symbf)ls, distinguishing badges 
of tribes. Hut it is in their domestic circle that manners are best 
seen ; where restraint is thrown aside, and no authority controls the 
freedom of expression. But docs the European seek acccess to 
this sanctum of nationality, ere he gives his debtor and creditor 
account of character, his balanced catalogue of virtues and vices > 
He may, however, with the llajpoot, whose independence of mind 
places him above restraint, and whose hospitality, and love of cha- 
racter, will always afford free communication to those who respect 
his opinions and his prejudices, and who are devoid of that over- 
weening opinion of self, which imagines that nothing can be learned 
from such friendly intercourse. The personal dissimilarity accord- 
ingly arises from local •, the mental similarity results from a grand 
fixed principle, which, whatever its intrinsic moral defect, whatever 
its incompatibility with the elevated notions wc entertain, has pre- 
served to these races, as nations, the enjoyment of their ancient 
habits to this distant period. May our boasted superiority in all 
that exalts man above his fellows, ensure to our Eastern empire 
like duration j and may these notions of our own peculiarly fiivourcd 
destiny operate to prevent us from laying prostrate, in our periodi- 
cal ambitious visitations, these, the most ancient relics of civiliza- 
tion on the face of the earth ! For the dread of their amalgamation 
with our empire will prevail, though such a result would be opposed 
not only to their happiness, but to our own stability. 

* With our present system of alliances, so pregnant with evil from 
their origin, this fatal consequence (far from desired by the legisla- 
tive authorities at home) must inevitably ensue. If the wit of man 
had been taxed to devise a series of treaties, with a view to an ulti- 
mate rupture, these would be entitled to applause, as sj)ccimens of 
diplomacy. 

‘ There is a perpetual variation between the spirit and the letter of 
every treaty j and while the internal independence of each state is 
the ground-work, it is frittered away and nullified by successive 
stipulations, and these positive and negative qualities continue mu- 
tually repelling each other, until it is apparent that independence 
cannot exist under such conditions. Where discipline is lax, as 
with these feudal associations, and where each subordinate vassal is 
master of his own retainers, the article of military contingents alone 
would prove a source of contention. By leading to interference 
with each individual chieftain, it would render such aid worse thaii 
useless. But this is a minor consideration to the tributary pecu- 
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niary stipulation, which, unsettled and undetermined, leaves a door 
open to a system of espionage into their revenue account— a system 
not only disgusting, but contrary to a treaty, which leaves ‘ internal 
administration’ sacred. These openings to disjmte, and the general 
laxity of their governments, coming in contact with our regular 
system, present dangerous handles for ambition : and who so blind 
as not to know, that ambition, to be distinguished, must influence 
every vicegerent in the Phist ? While deeds in arms, and acejui- 
sition of territory, outweigh the mere eclAt of civil virtue, the 
periodical visitations to these kingdoms will ever be like the comet’s, 

‘ Foreboding change to princes.’ 

Our position in the East has been, and continues to be, one in 
which conquest forces herself upon us. We have yet the power, 
however late, to halt, and not anticipate her further orders to march. 
A contest for a mud bank has carried our arms to the Aurea Cher- 
sonesus, the limit of Ptolemy’s geography. With the Indus on 
the left, the Prahmapootra to the right, the Himalayan barrier 
towering like a giant to guard the ^Fartarian ascent, the ocean and 
our ships at our back, such is our colossal attitude ! Put if mis- 
directed ambition halts not at the Prahmapootra, but plunges in to 
gather laurels from the teak forest of Arracun, what surety have 
we for these Hindoo states placed by treaty within the grasp of our 
control ? 

' Put the hope is cherished that the same generosity which formed 
those ties that snatched the Rajpoots from degradation and im- 
pending destruction, will maintain the pledge given in the fever of 
success, " that their indejieiidenoe should be sacred j that it will 
palliate faults we may not overlook, and perpetuate the oasis of 
ancient rule, in the desert of destructive revolution, of races whose 
virtues are their own, and whose vices are the grafts of tyranny, 
conquest, and religious intolerance. 

‘ To make them known, in one step to obtain for them, at least, the 
boon of sympathy, for with the ephemeral power of our governors 
and the agents of Government, is it to be expected that the rod 
will more softly fall when ignorance of their history prevails, and 
no kind association springs from a knowledge of their martial 
achievements, and yet proud bearing, their generosity, courtesy, 
and extended hospitality ? These arc Rajpoot virtues yet extant 
amidst all their revolutions, and which have survived ages of 
Mohammedan bigotry and power j though to the honour of the 
virtuous and magnanimous few among the crowned heads of eight 
centuries, both Tartar and Mogul, there were some great souls, men 
of high worth, wha appeared at intervals to redeem the oppression 
of a whole preceding dynasty. 

' The high ground we assumed, and the lofty sentiments with 
which we introduced ourselves amongst the Rajpoots, arrogating 
^3 L 2 
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motives of purity, of disinterested benevolence, scarcely belonging 
to humanity, and to which their sacred writings alone yielded a 
parallel, gave such exalted notions of our right of exerting the 
attributes of divinity, justice, and mercy, that they expected little 
less than Almighty widom in our acts : but circumstances have 
throughout occurred in each individual state, to show we were mere 
mortals, and that the poet’s moral, 

‘ Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,' 
was true in politics. Sorrow and distrust were the consequences — 
anger succeeded j but the sense of obligation is still too powerful, to 
.operate a stronger and less generous sentiment. These errors m/iy 
yet be redeemed, and our Rajpoot allies yet be retained as useful 
friends ; though they can only be so while in the enjoyment of per- 
fect internal independence, and their ancient institutions. 

* Like us, they were the natural foes of that predatory system 
which so long disturbed our power, and our preservation, and theirs 
were alike consulted in its destruction. When we sought their 
alliance we S(K)ke in the captivating accents of philanthropy : we 
courted them to disunite from this Ahrimanes of political convul- 
sion. The benevolent motives of the great mover of these alliances 
we dare not call in ipiestion, and his policy coincided with the 
soundest wisdom. But the treaties might have been revised, and 
the obnoxious jiarts which led to discord, abrogated, at the expense 
of a few paltry lacs of tribute, and a portion of sovereign homage. 
It is not yet too late. True policy would enfranchise them altoge- 
ther from our alliance ; but till then let them not feel their shackles 
in the galling restraint on each internal operation. Remove that 
millstone to national prosperity, the poignant feeling that every 
increased bushel of corn raised in their long-deserted fields must 
send its tithe to the British granaries. Let the national mind re- 
cover its wonted elasticity, and they will again attain their former 
celebrity. We have the power to advance this greatness, and 
make it and its result our ownj or, by a system unworthy of 
Britain, to retard and even quench it altogether. 

‘ Never were their national characteristics so much endangered as 
in the seducing calm which followed the tempestuous agitations in 
which they have so long floated j doubtful, to use their own figu- 
rative expression, whether the gift of our friendship, or our 
Arms,” were fraught with greater evil. The latter they could not 
withstand j though it must never be lost sight of, that, like ancient 
Rome when her glory was fading, we use " the arms of the barba- 
rians” to defend our conquests against them ! Is the mind ever sta- 
tionary } are virtue and high notions to be acquired from contract 
and example ? Is there no mind above the level of lO/. monthly 
pay in all the native legions of the three presidencies of India ? no 
Odoacer, no Sevaji, again to revive ? Is the book of knowledge and 
of truth, which we hold up, only to teach them submission and per- 
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petuate their weakness ? Can we without fresh claims expect eterna^ 
gratitude, and must we not rationally look for re-action in some' 
grand impulse, which, by furnishing a signal instance of the mu- 
tability of power, may alford a lesson for the benefit of posterity ? 

' Is tlie mantle of protection, which we have thrown over these 
warlike races, likely to avert such a result? it might certainly, if 
cinbued with all those philanthropic feelings for which we took 
credit, act with soporific influence, and extinguish the embers of 
international animosity. “ The lion and the lamb were to drink 
from the same fountain they were led to expect the holy Satya 
Yug, when each man reposed under his own fig-tree, which neither 
strife nor envy dared approach. 

‘ On our cessation from every species of interference alone depends 
their independence or their amalgamation, — a crisis fraught with 
danger to our sovereign rule. 

'Let Alexander’s speech to his veterans, tired of conquest and re- 
fusing to cross the Hyphasis, be applied, and let us not reckon too 
strongly on our empire of opinion : “ Tame never represents mat- 
ters truly as they are, but on the contrary magnifies every thing. 
This is evident j for our own reputation and glory, though founded 
on solid truths, is yet more obliged to rumour than reality.” We 
conclude with the Macedonian coiujueror’s reasons for shewing the 
Persians and his other foreign allies so much favour : “ The pos- 
session of what we got by the sword is not very desirable, but the 
obligation of good offices is eternal. If we have a mind to keep 
Asia, and not simply pass through it, our clemency must extend to 
them also, and their fidelity will make our empire cvcrhv'ting. As 
for ourselves, we have more than wc know what to do with, and it 
must be an insatiable avaricious temper which desires to continue 
to fill what already runs over.’ 

With these extracts w'e conclude our notice of ‘ The Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajast’han.’ We are quite of opinion with the Re- 
viewer in 'The Asiatic Journal,’ that it is no exaggeration to charac- 
terise it as a magnifiaent work. The service <if the Last India 
Company, civil and mil,itary, may bear comparison with that of any 
Monarch, for the ability and attainments of its members. Among 
them none is more distinguished than Colonel J’od. Mon may 
differ as to theories of government and maxims of state policy, but 
no one can doubt or deny that so splendid a monument of zeal, 
learning and talent, devoted to the most benevolent and patriotic of 
objects, is alike honourable to himself, his employers and his country. 
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Appendix. — Note 1. 

Copy of a Lettor from the Rev. Professor Lee, to Sir Alexander 
Johnston, Knt. 

London, April 17, 1R27. 

Dear Sir, — I now proceed to lay before you a more detailed 
account of what 1 believe ought to be done, and what, I think, the 
Royal Asiatic Society can do, towards improving the State of Ori- 
ental literature in this country. Rut, perhaps, it will be best to 
state, in the first place, the situation in which we now are, and then 
to proceed to suggest the remedy. 1 shall be particular on the 
Arabic and Persic only, because the detail would be too long to do 
so in every case j and 1 shall begin with the Arabic. In this depart- 
ment, then, a tolerable grammar has never yet made its appearance 
in this country. The work of Richardson is meagre in the extreme, 
and better calculated to set the learner out wrong, and to keep him 
so, than to benefit him in acquiring the Arabic language. The 
admirable works of Colonel Raillieand Mr. Lumsden are unlinished, 
and likely to remain so. In this case the learner must have re- 
course cither to the Grammaire Arabe of M. de ISacy, or to one of 
the grammars published in Latin by the Catholic missionaries j in 
the latter of which, however, he will have the mortification to find 
very great defects, and, in some cases, views on the subject quite 
foreign to the genius of that language. M. de Sacy has supplied 
many of the deficiencies, and corrected many of the errors of pre- 
ceding writers on Arabic grammar, but valuable as this work is, it 
leaves something to be desired through the omission of the prosody, 
and his paradigm of the verb does not (juite agree with the views 
of the Arabian grammarians. In the Latin grammar of Guadag- 
noli, indeed, a prosody is to be found, but thi» is full of mistakes, as 
Clarke has shewn. If he have recourse to the work of Mr. Glad- 
win on this subject, he will here find endless difficulties. The only 
work of much value on this subject, is the little book published by 
Clarke at Oxford, about 150 years ago. But this requires the 
greatest stretch of attention to understand the rules 5 and of prin- 
ciples, nothing is said. It is surely much to be regretted, that we 
have no good elementary work of this kind in English 5 and still 
more so to find that there is not the least prospect of having one, 
until some step be taken, cither by the Royal Asiatic Society, or 
some other body capable of bearing the expences incident on such 
an undertaking. In the next place, what have we in lexicography? 
If we except the lexicons of Golius and Castell, we have nothing 
we can recommend as a general dictionary. Wilmct, indeed, has 
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compiled a very useful work for a few particular books • but then 
that work is scarce, not to insist on its uselessness in a general way. 
liut this objection will go in a great degree against the lexicons of 
(lolius, Castell, and Kamoos, and the Soorah ; for in these we find 
scarcely one of the terms of art, without which hardly a single book 
in Arabic can be made out. Were it necessary here to go into the 
detail, I could shew, that scarcely a translator is to be named, from 
Pococke down to the present day, who has not had his labour greatly 
increased through the omission of technical terms in those diction- 
aries. This remark extends to every science, to works on theology, 
and even to the commonest expressions in use among the Arabians. 
Again, let a man take any hook of poetry, or of proverbial expres- 
sions, such as the work of Meidani, and try his hand with any of 
the dictionaries just mentioned. I have no doubt he will make out 
a sense; but, very likely, a sense quite different from that intended 
by the author. IfMeninski is substituted for these lexicographers, 
then I believe he would find himself inlinitcly more bewildered. 
Here we have nothing to point out the construction of the verbs, 
the several conjugations in which they are found, or the senses they 
bear in these conjugations. Many of the words are erroneously 
explained : and in every case we have a ‘rudis indigesta(|ue moles.’ 
Dr. Wilkins’s edition of Richardson’s Persian and Arabic Dictionary, 
is a very great improvement of that work, but I venture to suggest 
it would be best to have separate dictionaries of each. That few 
should be found to understand the Arabic and Persic, with helps like 
these, is certainly not to be wondered at ; the wonder is, how any 
thing has been made out. The French and German literati have 
felt this in all its weight, and have very properly betaken themselves 
to the scholiasts and vocabularies containing the terms of art, and 
to the native grammarians and commentators on grammar, and 
hence have found, what they could find no where else, their progress 
to be solid and delightful. 

In the next place, what can we be said to know of Oriental his- 
tory, I mean Arabic and Persian, if we except the works of Pococke, 
lleiske and a few others ! In the Persian, not so much as one his- 
torian has yet been printed or translated ; and yet our libraries 
abound with the most valuable works, reserved only for worms’- 
meat, or to tro back into their native element, the dust ! ’I'he his- 
tories of Persia, its dynasties and wars, of Hindustan, of 'Partary, 
and other adjacent countries, arc shewn in our libraries, just as ' our 
rarer monsters are,' merely to excite the surprise of the ignorant. 

Then of Arabian and Persian poetry, and the belles-lettres, how 
much do we know ? We have, indeed, a few elegant extracts printed 
at Calcutta, for which the Honourable Eastindia (company deserves 
the thanks of the country, * but how arc they to be made out*? 

* It IS not meant to be averred, that great praise is not due to the Honour- 
able East India Company, for the great patronage and support which they 
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Will any one attempt to make out the Deewan of Motanabbi, or of 
Kh^jah Hafiz, w^th the assistance of the dictionaries of Golius, &c. ? 
If he does, I will only say, he will attempt to do that, in which no 
one ever yet did, or ever shall, succeed j and of this, after a short 
trial I think he will be perfectly convinced. If he means to do any 
thing likely to satisfy himself, or to benefit mankind, he must recur 
to the native commentaries, or, which is nearly the same thing, he 
must have a learned native at his elbow. But suppose an indi- 
vidual hardy enough to get through all these difficulties, and to pub- 
lish the result of his labours for the benefit of others j suppose him 
to have laboured for years, to translate some valuable and interest- 
ing work, and then suppose him to print it for the benefit of man- 
kind ; what must now be his mortification to find, that he can per- 
haps sell six copies j and that he must labour for years to pay the 
debts he has contracted in printing and publishing his book ? If a 
man will suppose this, he will suppose nothing more than has more 
than once taken place, and will perhaps induce him to believe, that 
liew individuals will ever think of labouring to this extent, and fewer 
still of giving to the world the result of their labours. 

What has here been stated with reference to Arabian and Persian 
literature, few will perhaps undertake to deny j and if so, when we 
consider our connections with the East, particularly in a mercantile 
point of view, I tliink all must be convinced, that there exists a 
necessity, that something should be done on a more liberal scale 
than has hitherto been attempted. I will now point out a list of 
works that may be printed or translated, or both, with a view to 
meet the deficiencies just noticed, not intending to intimate that 
others equally valuable may not also be mentioned, but only to 
shew that these difficulties need not necessarily exist. 

Arabic Grammar. 

Ibn ul Hfijeb, with the commentary of Moola Jaini, and of Naj- 
modden of Irak. 

The Alfia of Ibn Malik — Ibn Farhat, &c. 

The Mozhir ul Lughat, by Soyuti. The works of Akhfash, &c. 

Taarifat, or Terms of Art. Jawhari’s Lexicon, Scholia on the 
Poets, &c. Prosody. 


have affbrded to Oriental luerdture. To their seivanls, Europe is entirely 
indebted for a knowledge of the Sanscrit, and for the publication of many 
valuable works in that language — for a splendid and accurate edition of the 
Kamoos, the Soorah, the Burhani, Katia, the five books on Arabic gram- 
mar, the Sharho Molla Jaini, a valuable edition of the works of Sadi, the 
Life of Timour, the Makamat of llaun, the Hidaya, with an English trans- 
lation, the Deewani Hafiz, the Dabistani Madahib, the valuable Persian 
selections, forming the Class-books of the College of Fort William— all 
that is known of the llindoostaiii, a splendid and valuable Chinese Diction- 
ary and Grammar, and the translations of some books of History, Tales and 
Poetry, with a great variety of other works, in almost every department. 
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‘ Poetry and Belles-Lettres. 

The Scholia of Sharishi^ of Taj Oddeen Ibn Ilyas, of Motarditxi, 
&c. on Hariri. 

The Makamdt of Ibn ul Juzi, with Scholia. 

The Makam^t of Hamadani, with ditto. 

The Makamat of Soyuti, with ditto. 

Scholia on the Deewdn of Motanabbi. 

Scholia on the Deewdn of Ibn Doreid, in addition to those printed 
by Haitsma. 

Scholia on the Hamasa, of which Col. Baillie has a good copy. 

Tales in verse and prose, of which there is great abundance. 

History. 

The Golden Meadows of Masoudi — the Mobtada wa Khabar, df 
Ibn Khaldoiin. Lives oT the Poets, &c. by Ibn Khalikan. The 
liiographia Meccana. History of the famous Men in Spain. B1 
Wakedi’s Conquest of Syria. The Tafikh Tabari.* El Jabarti*ii 
account of the French war in Egypt. Ditto by a Syrian. Histories 
of ancient Arabia, Persia, &c. El Damiri’s Natural History, 
Ditto by Caswini. Macrizi’s Egypt. Edrisi’s Geography com- 
plete. Ditto by Abulfeda, Yakuti’s Dictionary, &c. Travels of 
Ibn Bututa, &c. Visits to places of pilgrimage, &c., with Transla- 
tions from the Greek authors, some of which may perhaps be re- 
.stored. 


Persian. 

Geography and Lexicography. 

Commentaries on Persian Grammar. Sorooree’s Poetical Dic- 
tionary. Scholia on the Poets generally. 

History. 

The Rauzat Ossafa, the National History of Persia. The Tdrikhi 
Alam Ardi on the reign of Mirza Abbas. Histories of the several 
dynasties in Persia, India, &c., such as of Jengiskban, Timour, the 
Life of Akbar, and other emperors of Hindustan. The whole of 
Ferishta. f Translations from the Turkish, Tartar, Sanscrit, &c., 
which, according to the editor of the Life of Baber, must soon 
perish unless collected and printed. Lives of the Poets, by Dou- 
latshah, &c. Natural History, by Cazwini, &c. 

Poetry y 5fc. 

A good translation of the Anvari Soheili, for the use of learners. 

A good translation of the works of Sadi^ ditto. 

Deewan of Khakani, with scholia. 


^ About to be published by Kosegarlen. 
t Col. Briggs’s translation of this work is now in the press. 
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Deewan of Anwari, with ditto. 

Works of Nizami, Jfimi, Hdfiz, &c., with ditto. 

Similar lists may be made out with reference to the Turkish, tlie 
Armenian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Chinese, and Sanscrit, and to the dia- 
lects of India, the Pali, the Sinhalese, the Burman, the Malay, the 
Javanese, &c. &c., were it necessary. 

Let us now proceed to consider in what way such works as these 
may be executed under the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
It was suggested by my Correspondent, in the Cambridge paper of 
March IG, that needy Arabs and Persians may probably be em- 
ployed in furthering the progress of such works. I believe this is 
practicable, for the following reasons. 

There is in Persia at this time a predilection so strong in favour 
of English literature, that, 1 believe, a dozen learned men, if they 
were wanted, might be easily induced to come and settle in this 
country, at least for a time. This has been exemplified in the case 
of Mirza Ibrahim, who is now at Maileybury j for, to my certain 
knowledge, he came here without the least prospect of wealth what- 
ever, and expressed his willingness, when he joined me at Cam- 
bridge, to give his labour for a considerable time on the most libe- 
ral terms. Rut, as this was more than 1 could promise him, and as 
the East-India Company expressed a wish to have him at their 
College, I was content to part with him, and he accepted of a salary 
of 200/. a year, with lodging, &c. for the first year, which was to 
be a year of trial 3 I have no doubt, therefore, that others would be 
induced to come over on terms ccjually easy. Now, as to the Arabs, 
1 believe the same may be done. I myself have had letters from 
learned Arabs, both in Egypt and Palestine, soliciting employment, 
and one of these persons, I have reason to believe, has since been 
employed in the capacity of a translator and teacher. I believe, 
therefore, that there would be no want of help from these quarters, 
and these would be sufficient perhaps to make the trial upon. 

In reducing this to practice, I should certainly advise to begin 
on a small scale. In the first case, perhaps, no one need be sent 
for. Mirza Ibrahim, I have no doubt, would be willing to oc- 
cupy his vacations, and vacant time during the period of lectures, 
in conjunction with an Orientalist, in some work of this description, 
and, indeed, I have heard him say, that it is his wish to do so. If 
then the Society thought it worth while to make the experiment on 
a small scale, perhaps this would be an advisable plan 3 and, in this 
case, one of the Professors at Haileybury, &c., may bfe associated 
with him. If they should wish also to try the Arabic, no doubt 
Mr. Salt would engage a Moollah for a short time, and at a reason- 
able rate, who may be associated with some gentleman, in London 
or elsewhere, to superintend such work. Perhaps a person ac- 
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quainted with English might be engaged ; but, if not, that is of little 
consequence, the parties would soon be able to understand one ano- 
ther. In this event, I think the Universities would not be unwilling 
to assist in the article of printing, as they have certain privileges in 
this respect not possessed by others. I certainly would do all in 
iiiy power to do the needful at Cambridge ; and I have reason to 
believe, that there is a feeling there in favour of this project ; and 
Oxford would probably join. 

1 hope it will not be thought that I have any wish to make myself 
important in this business. I only wish to sec something done j 
and shall be most willing to further any project likely to d(^ so, as 
far as my slender means and abilities will go. Much I cannot pro- 
mise j but the little I can do shall be done cheerfully. 

I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 

Your’s very faithfully, 

Samukl Lek. 


Correspondence referred to in the preceding Letter, 

From ‘The Cambridge Chronicle,’ March 10, 1827. 

To the Rev. Professor Lee. 

Sm — Xhe influence which you possess in the community of 
letters, not only from your distinguished situation among a body 
itself highly eminent for talent and enlightenment, but also from 
your own personal attainments, point you out to me as the person, 
above all others, to whom I would j)ubliely address a few thoughts 
on the present state of Oriental learning. 

You are well aware that the literature of the East is of great 
extent and great value 5 that the treasures which have been hitherto 
explored have furnished us with s[)ecimens of the most polished and 
elevated poetry, and the most ingenious and beautiful Action ; with 
much that is valuable and single in history, and much in science 
that even now is curious and useful j nor, in the present state of 
scientific improvement, arc we to forget that we derived from the 
East those extensive and generalized principles of calculation which 
have conducted to the i)roudest triumphs of philosophy. Y^ct it is 
no less certain that the great field of Hindoo, Tersian, Arabic, and 
Chinese literature, has been very imperfectly explored. Even the 
libraries of Europe, especially those of Spain, comprise a far 
greater number of Oriental MSS. than have ever been studied ; 
or, at least, communicated to the literary world. But these again 
are a mere speck, in comparison with the vast treasures of the 
East itself. Amidst all these MSS., many, doubtless, are of little 
intrinsic worth ^ but it still will remain certain that an immense 
ocean of knowledge is floating around us, which, like the waters 
which eluded the grasp of Tantalus, is for ever esc.aping our thirst. 
And what may not this knowledge be > Details on the population 
of the ancient world ; particulars of those nations with whom the 
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Greeks acquaint us incorrectly, and the Hebrews imperfectly ) and 
translations of the lost Greek and Roman authors, which we know 
the Arabians of Europe frequently made. The entire history of 
Livy is, perhaps, latent in some European library, among the 
neglected and perishing treasures of Eastern knowledge. The 
theory of Egyptian hieroglyphics, in illustrating which the most 
logical and discriminating minds have hitherto laboured with small, 
though wonderful success, is perhaps placed beyond the province 
of conjecture in some Arabian or Ethiopian treatise. 

That such probabilities should not have been fathomed, seems a 
reproach to the literary world, but most of all to this country, 
whose pow'er and possessions in the East are so considerable, and 
whose learning and opportunities point her out as the most effective 
instrument in promoting the great result. But it may be said, 
what can she do ) Has she not her colleges and her professors, 
both here and in India; and is not the work itself proceeding, 
although with a slowness proportioned to its extent ? But the la- 
bourers are too few, nor are they of the class required. Dr. Wait, 
I am told, is now making a descriptive catalogue of the Oriental 
MSS, in the University library : his line talents are employed in an 
object of the highest use. But what if this object be attainable 
with equal certainty, greater celerity, and the expenditure of less 
valuable time than that of such a scholar as Dr. Wait ? What if 
the attainment of this object dejiended not on the will and taste of 
individuals, but be made the subject of a system which will compel 
its end ? What if its promotion be not confined to the walls of an 
university, but extend through the whole of the British possessions ? 

The method to which I invite your notice, carries with it a better 
authority than my own. It was recommended by Bishop Watson 
forty years ago, and it is astonishing that it has excited so little 
attention. ‘ It is a work,’” says he, ‘ worthy of the attention of all 
the universities in Europe, to undertake the translation of the 
Oriental MSS. which we are at present possessed of. Men skilled 
in these languages should be invited from every quarter, formed 
into a kind of society, and employed for life, under the direction of 
proper persons, in the drudgery of translation. Nothing worthy of 
notice in this way can be expected from the detached labours of a 
few professors of Hebrew or Arabic; men of liberal education 
cannot readily be brought to undertake such a tevsk, and, if they 
could, the matter may be effected at a much easier expence by the 
labours of inferior persons. What would be an adequate reward 
for three or four needy Turks or Persians, would not be a proper 
stipend for one man of letters, who should be obliged annually to pro- 
duce the fruits of his unremitted diligence.’ But, without entering 
into the particular manner of accomplishing this design, I cannot 
help being of opinion, that an institution established at Cambridge 
for the express purpose of translating and publishing Oriental MSS. 
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would redound to the credit of the University, and tend to put the 
learned world in possession of a very valuable part of literature, of 
which, at present, we have but a very imperfect knowledge. 

I shall not presume to suggest methods where the learned Bishop 
has been silent, but sure 1 am that the subject is well worthy 
mature consideration j and, effectively pursued, it would do honour 
to yourself, the university, the country, and even to the civilized 
world. I remain. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A Member of the Senate. 

To the Editor of' The Cambridge Chronicle.' 

Sir, — Having had the honour of being addressed by ' A Mem- 
ber of the Senate,’ in your paper of the IGth instant, as to the 
means whereby the treasures, now hidden in our Oriental manu- 
scripts, might be more generally made known among us, you will 
oblige me by allowing 'the following reply to appear in your next. 

In the first place, then, I concur entirely with the opinions of 
this gentleman, that to bring to light these treasures could not but 
tend considerably to advance our knowledge on subjects of the 
greatest interest and moment, and that to devise some plan by 
which this could be effected, would be ‘ a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.’ 

It has been truly said by him, that the library of the Escurial 
contains vast treasures of this kind. I answer, our own library, 
since the acquisition of the MSS. of the late Mr. Burckhardt, and of 
several purchases made since his death — that of the British Mu- 
seum, since the purchase of the valuable collection made by the 
late Mr. Rich — that of the Bodleian of Oxford, to which may be 
added a most valuable and extensive collection at the India House, 
present stores, perhaps, sufficiently extensive to satisfy the most 
sanguine enquirer on subjects of this kind. But, if not, access is 
to be had to the almost endless stores of the Vatican, the Imperial 
Library of Vienna, and the Royal Library of Paris 3 not to insist 
on the daily accessions made to our libraries by the importation of 
MSS. from the East. 

That the resources are abundant, therefore, I think there can be 
no doubt, and that to bring their contents to light is desirable, 
perhaps there cannot be more than one opinion. But I may be 
allowed to say, that it is not to science only, or general information, 
that the most interesting accessions may be thus made 3 our know- 
ledge of the Hebrew Scriptures could not but be greatly advanced. 
The grammar, rhetoric, laws, customs, and manners, of the Orientals 
contribute, as all allow, in an astonishing degree, towards elucidat- 
ing the phraseolgy of the Bible 3 and 1 am sure it cannot be neces- 
sary here to shew that these means have never yet been drawn upon 
to any thing like the extent of their resources. 
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Again : from a collation and classification of all the Syriac MSS. 
found in this country, particularly those preserved in Mr. Rich’s 
collection,* our knowledge of Biblical criticism could not but be 
greatly advanced. But where, it may be asked, are we to look for 
an invidual who can command time and funds necessary for such a 
work ? Or, where for a market, provided it could be completed, 
likely to make returns sutlicient to pay the printer ? The voice of 
fame only is, I fear, much too languid to call forth adventurers of 
this kind ; and this is, perhaps, all that can be reasonably expected 
from labours such as these. 

That such a consummation cannot be effected by the solitary 
labours of the Oriental i)rofessors in the Universities, the ‘Member 
of the Senate’ has justly remarked. The public is, indeed, highly 
indebted to such men as Pococke, Hyde, Walton, and others, who 
have distinguished themselves in this career. But generally, 
official duties, the want of funds, and a bad market, will always be 
sufficient to present insurmountable obstacles to speculations of this 
kind. I believe, nevertheless, that something may be devised 
whereby these difiicidties might be removed, and the interests of jdl 
likely to advance such an object, be effectually united. In the con- 
stitution of the Royal Asiatic Society of (ircat Ikitain and Ireland, 

I think, we can find all the necessary requisites. We have, in this 
institution, the King for a patron, the President of the Board of 
Control for a president, the learned and indefatigable Mr. Cole- 
brooke for a director, and for a body, men, the most distinguished 
for their learning, candour, and talents in this kingdom. I have 
reason to believe, that there is a feeling favourable to such a 
project as this, both in the Government and at the India House. 
Mr. Wynn, I understand, is anxious to do something towards ad- 
vancing Oriental literature ; and some of the Directors of the East 
India Company have expressed a similar feeling. If, therefore, 
something feasible could be devised, there is reason to hope that 
funds would not be wanting, 

In the next place, as the ‘ Member of the Senate’ has justly re- 
marked, needy Arabs and Persians may be obtained from the East, 
and these, in conjunction with the jirofessors of the Universities, 
or other Orientalists, whom a select committee of that Sociely 
might think proper to employ, would afford the best pledges that 
such works would be well chosen and correctly executed. The 
Universities, moreover, may not be averse to assist in the article of 
printing, which, 1 think, is probable, when works, recommended as 
these would be, were brought before them. And, again, as the 


^ Some of these MSS. are upwards 1,000 years old, and others present 
most valable portions of the Philoxenian orNeslorian exemplars. I myself 
have made considerable progiess in such a collation ; but having already 
burnt my fingers in speculations of this kind, I am not over anxious to try 
the experimeut again. 
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Society above-mentioned is at present relying on the gratuitous 
assistance of its members for articles to compose the volumes of 
its 'IVansactions, it is not improbable they may be disposed to listen 
to some such project as this. 

I will add one consideration more, which is this. It must, I 
think, appear surprising, that a country like this, having such ex- 
tensive and daily-extending intercousc with the East, both in a reli- 
gious and commercial point of view, should evince so little interest 
on a subject of such importance as the cultivation of Oriental lite- 
rature j while, on the Continent, there is not only a general interest 
excited and maintained, far beyond any thing witnessed in former 
times, but also the patronage of the several governments is actually 
afforded, for what, in their case, can amount to little more than the 
gratification of a literary curiosity. 

I can only say, in conclusion, that it is my intention to lay this 
correspondence before one of the Vice- Presidents of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, with whom 1 have the honour of being acquainted, 
and should any thing eventually grow out of it, the public will have 
to thank the 'Member of the Senate’ for his communication. 

I am, yir, your obliged humble servant, 

Namukl Lec. 


Note ‘2. 

Royal Asiatic Society’s House, 14, (iraflon-strect, Bond-street, 
October 20, 1827. 

To the Honourable the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Court oj 

Directors of the United East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, — As your Honourable Court has ever 
been forward in promoting the interests of that extensive 
empire over which you preside, by the patronage of Oriental lite- 
rature, wo beg leave to represent to your Honourable (Jourt, 
that the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Ikitain and Ireland has re- 
solved, with the assistance of such of its members as are eminent 
for their knowledge of Asiatic languages, to translate and publish 
Oriental works of general interest; and we, therefore, beg to solicit 
from your Honourable Court such assistance as it may be disposed 
to grant for the promotion of this object. We have the honour to 
be, Honourable Sirs, your most obedient humble servants. 

(Signed) H. T. Colebroke. Alex. Jounston. 

G. T. Staunton. G. Fitzclarence. 

E. H. East. 


Note 3. 

J'.ast India lloiksc, 26th October 1827. 

Sir, The Court of Directors of the East India Company have 

had before them the letter addressed to them from the Council of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland on the 20th 
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instant ; and 1 am commanded to acquaint you, that the Court have 
voted the sum of (105/.) one hundred guineas, in aid of the Society’s 
general funds •, and that a subscriptioiyrf the same amount will be 
contributed annually from this time during the Court’s pleasure. 
The donation now granted will be paid to any person whom the 
Society may authorise to receive it. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

H. T. Colebroke, Esq., &c. &c. &c. .1. Dart, Secretary. 


Note 4. 

Letter from Baboo Radhacant Deb to Sir Alexander Johnston, 

Knight, the Deputy Chairmen, and the Committee of Correspon- 
dence of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Gentlemen, — With sentiments of respect, 1 have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of a*very kind letter from you, together 
with a copy of the Prospectus of the Society. 

Your proposal to insert my name among your correspondents is 
most gratifying to me j and I beg to present my best and respectful 
thanks for the honour the Society intends conferring, which cannot 
but be highly acceptable to me. 

Born and residing in such a country as this, where mechanical 
knowledge is very little cultivated, it cannot be expected that the 
natives should possess any elevated degree of knowledge in arts 
and manufactures, with the exception of what they are daily prac- 
tising, the scanty remains of that which their forefathers have left, 
and the knowledge of which has descended through Mohammedan 
despotism and cruelty. As your invitation is flattering^ 1 will not, 
however, fail to make every opportunity of keeping awake our 
correspondence, connected with the sciences and polite literature of 
the Hindus. 

The formation of societies for the promotion of the knowledge of 
science and literature in general, as well as of arts and manufac- 
tures, is beneficial to the country where such bodies are united ; 
but when they link with similar societies, or individuals of talent, in 
other countries by correspondence, the benefit arising therefrom is 
universal, especially when those learned men communicate their 
ideas to one another without regard to nation or religion. 

In this good work the Europeans have far surpassed other na- 
tions ; and allow me to express my admiration of the plan the 
Society has adopted for the diffusion of knowledge, by opening a 
correspondence with the natives of Hindoostan, who cannot but 
feel immeasurable pleasure and gratitude at the convictuMi that 
their rulers, in common with your Society, are ever watchful to 
promote the welfare of the ruled, by the dissemination of the know- 
ledge of literature and arts among them. 

As the Report of the Calcutta Agricultural Society, of which I 
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have the honour to be Vice-President, will soon be published, I 
need not give you an account of the same here. 

Some time ago, I publisluKl a Bengalee Spelling-book, in imita- 
tion of a similar useful work in^ English, by Mr. Lindley Murray, a 
c opy of which, as well as a copy of the first volume of a copious 
Dictionary, entirely in Sanscrit, compiled by me, on the plan of 
an Encyclopoedia, I beg leave to send, and request the Society 
will have the goodness to give them a place in their library, 
allowing me, at the same time, permission to transmit the subse- 
quent volumes, with the Preface and Appendix, when issued from 
the pres's. 

Having lately had occasion to refer to the Agni Purana, I found 
a passage therein which convinced me that the division of the day 
and night into twenty-four hours, from midnight to midnight, by 
Europeans, is of Sanscrit origin, and as it may be a point deemed 
desirable to be known by many English gentlemen, 1 beg leave to 
iranscribe the original, accompanied with a translation of it. 




* Ghatike dve Muhtirtah syfit taistrinsatyd divd nisc j Chatur- 
vinsati Beldbhir ahordtram prachaeshate.’ 

" Sfiryodayddi vijneyo Muhfirtdndm cram ah Sada, Paschimdd 
ard’ha rdtrddi Hordndm vidyate cramah.’ 

"Two ghaticas make one muhurta, of which thirty make a day 
■md night. Twenty-four belahs are said to constitute a day and 
night. It is to be remarked, that the course of the muhurtas is in- 
variably from sun- rise, and that of the boras from midnight.’ 

The interpretation of the above two quatrains is this : that thirty 
inuhbrtas are equal to a day and night, which two arc comprised in 
twenty-four belds or hords, and that the computation of day and 
night by thirty muhurtas, is from sun-rise to sun-rise, and that by 
twenty-four belas or hords from midnight to midnight. Hence it 
appears that the word hour is probably derived from the Sanscrit 
term hord> especially when the exact correspondence of the latter 
with thje Greek and the Latin hora is considered. 

Wishing you success in your benevolent exertions towards effect- 
ing your interesting Society, I remain, with due respect and regard. 
Gentlemen, yOur most obedient servant, 

Calcutta, the 20th of May, 1827- Radiia'cant Deb, 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 22. 2 m 
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Note 5. 

Extracts from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Committee of 
Correspondence of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

March 8th, 1828. 

It;. Sir Alexander Johnston, Chwrman of the Committee, having 
submitted to the Committee a Dissertation on the Law of Siam, by 
Captain James Low, of Penang, 

It was Resolved, 

‘That in consequence, of the talent and spirit of inquiry 
evinced by Capt. Low, in that Dissertation, he be recommended to 
the Council, for election as a Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.’ 

Sir Alexander Johnston having also laid before the Committee, 
the first volume of a Sanskrit Kncjlopajdical Dictionary, and a 
Bengalee Spelling-book, compiled by Baboo Radhacant Deb of 
Calcutta, 

It was Resolved, 

‘ That in consequence of the talent displayed in those works, 
and the general exertions of Baboo Radhacant Deb, for the pro- 
motion of knowledge, he is recommended to the Council for 
election as a Corresponding Member of the Royal Asiatic Society.’'^ 

March 11th, 1828. 

It was Resolved, on the motion of Sir Alexander Johnston, 

‘ That a Report of the steps taken by this Society, in relation 
to Captain Low, and Baboo Radhacant Deb, be made to Lord 
William Bentinck, and Mr. Fullarton j and that those Governors 
be requested to afford their assistance to Captain Low, and Baboo 
Radhacant Deb, in the attainment of the Society’s objects.’ 


Note 6. 

Translation of a Letter from M. Abel Remusat, Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society at Paris, to Sir A. Johnston. 

Paris, November 25, 1827. 

Sir,- The Council of the Asiatic Society of Paris has received 
the Letter in which you inform it of the intended publication of 
Messrs. T. and W. Daniell’s Illustrations of India, and of the 
interest which the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land takes in the success of that enterprize. That interest is 
strongly participated in by the Asiatic Society of Paris, which knows 
that the approbation of your Society is granted only to usefbl works. 

* In consequence of this recommendation, Captain Low and Baboo 
Rhadacant Deb were elected corresponding members of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, on the 17th of May, 1828. 
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The collection formed by Messrs. Daniell having also been most 
favourably noticed by His Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans, 
appears under such fevourable auspices, that the Asiatic Society of 
Taris hastens to add its testimony of approbation to those which 
Messrs. Daniell have already received. In exemplification of this 
feeling, and for the purpose of copaplying with the desire expressed 
by His Royal Highness to the Council, in his letter of the ^9th 
September, a commission was appointed, at the meeting held on 
the 1st October, to examine the drawings of Messrs. Daniell, and 
to report on them with as little delay as possible. This Commission, 
consisting of Messrs. J. 1*. Abcl-Uemusat, 8t. Martin and Eugene 
liurnouf, after having examined the materials collected by these 
learned artists, and obtaining from Mr. William Daniell all the 
necessary details on the natuie of the subjects of which the work 
will be composed, and of the order in which they will be arranged, 
has communicated the result of its examination, and the expression 
of its high esteem for Messrs. Daniell and their important publi- 
cation, in a report, which was read to the Society on the 6th No- 
vember. On the occasion of that report being read, it was resolved, 
that the greatest possible publicity should be given to it, and that 
it should be immediately sent to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as a proof of the ardent desire felt by this 
Gouncil to join with that Society in the encouragement of the pub- 
lication of the Illustrations of India. That report I have now the 
honour of addressing to you, and request that you will communicate 
it to the learned body over which you preside. 

The Council of the Asiatic Society of Paris, in unanimously 
adopting the conclusions contained in that report, has been actuated 
by the desire of shewing that it will not neglect any opportunity of 
uniting its efforts with those of the Royal Asiatic Society, for the 
advancement of the studies to which the Orientalists of both nations 
are equally devoted. 

Accept, Sir, the assurance of the most distinguished consideration 
with which I have the honour to be, your very bumble and obedient 
Servant, (Signed) J. P. Aijkl-Rkmusat. 

Sir Alex. Johnston received along with this letter the report to 
which it alludes, and a letter from the Baron Atthalin, first aid-de- 
camp to his Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans, of which the 
following is a translation. 

To Sir Alexander Johnston, Knt. 

Sir,— I was travelling when Mr. Daniell arrived in Paris, which 
prevent^ your letter, of which he was the bearer, reaching me till 
quite recently. Directly it was delivered I endeavoured to accom- 
plish your wishes by making known to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Orleans the interest that the Royal Asiatic Society, in its 
zeal for the promotion of the knowledge of Asia, takes in the pub- 
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lication of the Illustrations of India, by which those distinguished 
artists, Messrs. T. and W. Daniell, propose to complete their mag- 
nificent works, which have already so largely contributed to our 
actpiaintance with that part of the globe. 

His Royal Highness, highly appreciating the great skill of Messrs* 
Daniell, and desirous of encouraging a work which is so splendid 
a monument of persevering industry and highly cultivated talent, 
hastened to promote its success by immediately writing to Baron de 
Sacy, President of the Asiatic Society of Paris, recommending the 
Society, over which that much-respected Orientalist presides, to 
support, with all the means at its command, the intended pub- 
lication. 

In addition to addressing this recommendation to the SocW 
Asiatique, His Royal Highness has subscribed for two co[)ics, and 
their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Orleans and Mademoiselh' 
d’Orleans have each subscribed for one copy of Messrs. Daniell’s 
very beautiful and interesting views 3 to which also their Royal 
Highnesses have graciously expressed their intentwn, as oppor- 
tunities offer, of directing the notice of those August Personages 
whose patronage will effectively promote the rapid increase of the 
list of subscribers. 

Ilis Royal Highness has been highly gratified by the occurrence 
of this opportunity of testifying his esteem for Mr. Daniell, and ol’ 
evincing his anxiety to execute the wishes of the Royal Asiatic 
Society which has enrolled him among its honorary members, and 
of which you are the organ. That Society could not have chosen 
a more acceptable medium of communication to his Royal High- 
ness, who recollects with much pleasure his former acquaintance 
with you, and is highly sensible of the obliging manner in which 
you have conveyed to him your ideas on Mr. DanieU’s unrivalled 
collection of drawings relating to India. 

Permit me to congratulate myself on having been selected to ad- 
dress you on this occasion, as it has given me an opportunity of 
rendering homage to talents, of which I am one of the most ardent 
admirers, and accept the expression of the high consideration with 
which I have the honour to be. Sir, your very humble and obedient 
Servant, (Signed) Baron Atthalin, 

Aide-de-camp to his Royal Highness the Duk^ of Orleans. 

Neuilly, the 29th of September, 1827. 


We have great pleasure m observing the useful objects tO which the 
zeal and erudition of a few active members have directed the atjtention of 
this learned body. It is to be regretted that no institution should exist, by 
the members of which the same solicitude might be evinced to improve the 
moral and political condition of the people of India, as is displayed by the 
Asiatic Society, in exploring the treasures of Eastern literature, science, and 
art.— En. 
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We are enabled to continue the most satisfactory reports of Mr. 
Buckinghain’s progress throughout the remaining part of Scotland, in 
every town of which that he has yet visited, he has been received with 
the most cordial and distinguished welcome; and in each the im- 
pression left by his visit has been such as to give the strongest as- 
surances of universal support, by petitions and deputation, when the 
(|uestion respecting the East India monopoly comes before the Le- 
gislature, as it will do, early in the next Session. We content our- 
selves for the present, therefore, in communicating to our distant 
readers in the East the following additional testimonies as to the 
value, the importance, and the effectiveness of Mr. Buckingham’s 
labours in their behalf. 


Mr. Buckingham's Lectures on the Eastern World. 

From ‘ The Aberdeen Join mil,' July 2[). 

On Monday and yesterday evenings we attended the Lectures 
of this gentleman in the Bamjueting Hall of the Public Booms, 
Union-street ; both of wliich, and especially the last, was attended 
by a numerous and highly respectable audience, including many of 
the principal families of the town and surrounding country. In con- 
sequence of a desire expressed by several of the leading members of 
the community, Mr. Buckingham gave a Prelimnary Lecture, in 
which he introduced a selection of the most remarkable things con- 
tained in his longer course, especially of the wonders of ancient 
Egypt, the tomb of Christ, the scriptural illustration of Palestine, the 
perils of a journey across the deserts of Arabia, and the ruins of Ur, 
of Nineveh, and of Babylon. 

It would be diflicult to say which of these portions gave the most 
un mixed satisfaction to the audience — they apjieared to be delighted 
with all; and although the first Leiture lasted from seven o'clock 
till nearly ten, every one seemed reluctant to depart when it was 
brought to a close. Wc have never, on any occasion, witnessed more 
unequivocal satisfaction and delight. 

The second Lecture, which was given last evening , was still 
more fully attended than the first ; and the regret was continually 
felt and expressed that Mr. Buckingham’s stay was confined to two 
evenings only. We were glad to sec, however, that his allusion to 
an intended repetition of his visit in the next year was received in 
such a manner as to manifest the most cordial support of all who 
lieard i$; and wc doubt not but his full course would be attended 
here with very ample numbers. 

The Lecture on the India Company’s Monopoly, being the es- 
sence of the whole, was listened to with profound attention ; and we 
doubt whether there was a single individual who before had any idea 
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of its being so full of evil to the country, or who did not leave the 
room with a fixed resolution to do every thing within his power to 
prevent the renewal of the charter of exclusive privileges, which is 
productive of such unmixed evil.’ 

from ‘ The Aberdeen Chronicle,' August 1 . 

Mb. Buckingham, who lectured in the County Rooms on Mon- 
day and Tuesday last, was attended on both occasions by numerous 
and respectable audiences. The appearance of this gentleman con- 
firms all that has been said of his previous talents. He has elo- 
quence, fluency, argument, and wit ; and such powers of striking 
illustration that he arrests the attention of his audience, and gives 
at the same time such comprehensive and clear views of his subject, 
as impress the truth irresistibly on the mind. The subjects treated 
of by Mr. Buckingham are of the deepest importance, with a view to 
the great question, so soon to be discussed, of the renewal or non- 
renewal of the East India Company’s charter ; and he has very 
clearly proved, that this political anomaly of a trading company rul- 
ing our vast dominions in the capacity of a sovereign, is of the most 
pernicious nature, and has been attended with the worst conse- 
quences. The government of the East India Company has always 
been dircted to one plain, simple, and selfish end, namely, the pre- 
servation in their own incapable hands of their vast possessions at 
whatever expencc. To this end every thing has been sacrificed, the 
happiness alike of the millions whom they govern, and the interests 
of Great Britain. The commercial sovereigns of Leadcnhall-strect 
have behaved to their subjects in every respect like the false mother, 
who would rather divide the child in two than part with it. They 
have resisted the most obvious improvements — opposed the wisest 
laws— ^and countenanced the basest idolatries and the most bloody 
superstitions, from a slavish fear of some nameless perils, arising 
from what was to benefit their subjects j and the only object they 
have been at all solicitous about has been to extort money from 
them-, and to remit it home. It is clear that the colonization and 
settlement of Europeans in India, is essential to the improvement of 
the country 3 it is in this manner only that European improvement, 
both in arts, in morals, and in religion, can be diffused over this 
vast continent. Yet, this is rigidly prohibited by the East India 
Company, in whose dominions alone it is that the name of an 
Engiisbman is the badge of slavery. 

From * The Dundee Advertiser,' July 30. 

Mb. Buckingham. — This celebrated Orientalist comme need his 
first lecture, yesterday evening, in the Thistle Hall, Union-street •, 
and was enthusiastically greeted on his entrance by a numerous and 
respectable audience. We cannot, at this late honr, even venture 
upon an outline of his lecture : suffice it to say, that the facts he 
produced were so intensely interesting, and his manner of delivering 
them so vivid, familiar, and free front any thing like affectation, 
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that not one of his auditors exhibited the least impatience, or left the 
room till the conclusion — so completely were they riveted by his 
eloquence for upwards of three hours. To show their respect for the 
character and talents of Mr. Buckingham, and their zeal for the great 
cause which he is advocating, several of our principal merchants 
waited upon him at the hotel, and conducted him to the Lecture- 
hall. This, we trust, is a symptom that our merchants are alive to 
the importance of a free trade to the East, and that they will follow 
up the hints which we anticipate Mr. Ituckingham will offer to them 
this evening. 

From * The Dundee Courier,' August 4. 

Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures took place here on the evenings of 
Wednesday and Thursday last, in tlie Thistle Operative Hall, Union- 
street, and were heard throughout with the deepest attention, and 
we may add, with conviction, by all present. Mr. Buckingham has 
distinguished powers as a lecturer. His readiness, his fluency, his 
eloquence, his complete mastery over the subject in all its details, 
his lively and apposite illustrations, as well as the point and sarcasm 
of his observations, all concurred to impress on his hearers the most 
profound admiration of his talents, and to secure attention, which is 
the first great step to conviction. — 'riiere cannot be a doubt, we 
think, that Mr. Buckingham made out a most triumphant case 
against the East India Company; proving that their whole atten- 
tion was directed, not to the happiness of the people, or the prospe-. 
rity of the country, but to the more selfish end of preserving those 
dominions for a possession to themselves. Accordingly Europeans 
arc prevented from colonizing the country and settling in it, and by 
that means, of introducing among the Natives the industry, the arts, 
the manufactures, and, though last, not least, the intelligence and 
morality of Europe. If European merchants were allowed to settle 
freely in the interior, and to establish houses of agency, British 
goods would be dispersed throughout every corner of that immense 
continent, which would be a vast and profitable market, that would 
excite a demand in all parts of the country, and would give em- 
ployment to our superfluous capital, and to our idle and necessitous 
workmen. This, and the opening of the China market, would cer- 
tainly give a spring to industry, and would be of immense benefit 
over all the country. And why, it may be asked, should the British 
merchant be shut out of the China market, to which the Americans 
freely trade ? . Is there any policy in this ? Is there any common 
sense in it ? Then in regard to tea, we pay for that article, in con- 
sequence of the East India Company’s monopoly just six shillings, 
where but for that, we would only pay three shillings ; and thus a 
tax is levied by the East India Company on the tea-pots of this 
country amounting to about 3,000,000/. per annum. — We are not 
only excluded, therefore, by this Company — by those princely gro- 
cers of LeadenbftU'Street— from a most beneficial branch of trado, 
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which is engrossed by foreigners, but we pay for being excluded. 
We absolutely pay a heavy tax of three millions per annum to sup- 
port our own exclusion from this excellent market for our goods. 
We should really think that this grievance must be redressed when 
the Company’s charter expires. 

From a notice by Lord William Bentinck, inserted in a former 
column, it will be observed, that the East India Company are be- 
ginning to think a little about the improvement of their dominions. 
The speedy expiry of their charter is a decisive argument j and they 
wish, before the question comes to be discussed, to have it to say 
that they have not altogether neglected the good of their subjects. 
That this is not the motive for this tardy act of justice there is little 
reason to doubt ; otherwise, why would such an obvious duty have 
been so long delayed. 'J'his measure is clearly extorted from the 
fears of the Com])any, rather than from any overabundant anxiety 
for the happiness of their subjects. 

* Mr. Buckingham was waited upon at his hotel by the Dean ot 
(luild, the Deputy Chairman of t'ne Chamber of Commerce, Bailie 
Brown, and several other respectable merchants, by whom he was 
accompanied to the new Hall in Union-street, and introduced to his 
audience, consisting of about 150 of the most respectable people in 
the place. On Thursday evening there might be .300 present. 

From ‘ The (Hasgow Chronicle^ July 

Mr. Buckingham, the celebrated Oriental traveller, is soon to 
gratify the literary and commercial public of this city with a course 
of Lectures on the state and resources of those interesting eastern 
regions which he has visited. As the fame of that highly talented 
gentleman has got the start of his arrival amongst us, as most of 
our readers must be acquainted with the peculiar circumstances 
which gave rise to his public appearance as a lecturer, and as many 
of them may have perused the synopsis of the course of Lectures, 
which a few months ago he delivered to respectable, crowded, elec- 
trilied audiences, in Liverpool and elsewhere, it is quite unnecessary 
to insist on the advantages which may be expected from his disqui- 
sitions, or on the claims which he has on the countenance of those 
who feel interested in the extension of our commerce, and in the 
amelioration of our colonial jiossessions and their dependencies in the 
eastern world. We know of no method more likely to interest the 
])ublic mind, or better adapted to advance objects the most impor- 
tant, connected with the commercial interests of this country, and 
the amelioration of our foreign dependencies, than the extempora- 
neous discussions of one whose talents and personal observation 
unite to qualify him for this discussion. It is not, therefore, too 
much to expect that many will be prepared to welcome to our popu- 
lar assemblies, an individual whose active and spirited exerti6ns, 
have already done much to break down those barriers of monopoly 
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and of intolerance, that have so long impeded the advance of com* 
mercial and philanthropic enterprise ; and whose continued exer- 
tions, seconded by the countenance of an enlightened public, will 
form a powerful auxiliary to that cause which stands so much in need 
of his manly and intrepid advocacy. 

The efforts of Mr. Buckingham, since his arriv al in this country, 
to enlighten the public mind on the religion, literature, commerce, 
&(•., of Oriental countries, and to expose the evils and injustice of 
monopoly in connection with some of these, afford at the same lime 
a singular and striking proof of its impolicy and absurdity. Who 
have a British public to thank for the mass of valuable information 
that has thus been communicated, and for the admirable expose that 
has been made of maladministration in the affairs of India ? It is to 
the East India Company tliemselve% it is totlievery intolerance and 
illibcrality of their government that wc are indebted for this. For 
it was the Company and their government who banished tliis gen- 
tleman from India, nay, who sent him in glorious exile back to his 
native country. What a master stroke of policy was this ? VEas 
there not another spot on the face of this wide terraijueous globe, to 
which this sworn foe to monojioly and oppression might have been 
banished? Was there no solitary, no barren rock of the. ocean 
from which his uplifted hand could not have beseeched release, and 
from which his lonely voice could never have been heard ? Why 
was not the El Dorado of emigration mania selected as the appro-: 
priatc residence of the man who had provoked Demetrius, incensed 
the craftsmen, and attempted to turn the Elastern world upside down? 
But n ), even although he had, with bare and bended knee, intreated 
the choice of any of these alternatives, the boon would not have 
been conceded — a decree, irrevocable us the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, has willed it, and home to Britain he must infallibly go. 
Thus has the chamjiion of anti-monopoly been admitted within ihe 
walls of the citadel, and like a wise and skdful tactician, he is closely 
following up the advantage. 

From ‘ The Glasgow Jlerald,' August 

We have the pleasure to announce the arrival of Mr. Bucking-" 
ham in Glasgow. It will be seen by the advertisement that he is 
to commence his Course of Lectures on the commerce and resources 
of the eastern w'orld, in the Assembly Ilooms, this day at two 
o’clock ) and we have no doubt that our fellow-citizens will avail 
themselves of this opimrtunity of obtaining the information which 
Mr. Buckingham is so eminently (pialilicd to impart. In Edipburgh, 
Leith, Aberdeen, and Dundee, he has been received with the most 
enthusiastic greetings ; and wc may mention that in the last place 
he was instantly waited upon at the hotel, by Bailie Brown, Dean of 
Guild Lindsar, Mr. Edward Baxter, Deputy Chairman of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce) and several of the principal merchants, who 
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companied him to the Hall, where his lectures were delivered to a 
very numerous and intelligent audience. An association for pro- 
moting the opening of the India and China trade is about to be 
formed there immediately, as has been done in various other places, 
which Mr. Buckingham has visited in the course of his tour. IIis 
Lectures have thus been eminently useful in awakening the public 
mind to the great importance of having a free and unshackled trade 
to the East. The intense interest excited by his descriptions of 
Egypt and Palestine, induced Mr. Buckingham to repeat these lec- 
tures, as well as his concluding lecture in Edinburgh. His arrange- 
ments being now completely fixed, must prevent a similar repetition 
in Glasgow. Wc state this, that those who wish to hear these lec- 
tures may not disappoint themselves. 

From * The Glasgow Free- Press,' August 5. 

Mr. BucKiNGTiAnt. — This distinguished Oriental traveller com- 
menced his Lectures here on Monday last in the Assembly Rooms, 
Ingram-street, to a very respectable and highly intelligent audience. 
His subject on Monday was Egypt, and yesterday Arabia ; and we 
feel assured that we express the sentiments of every one who heard 
him when we say, that he crowds more information and entertain- 
ment into a short space, than any Lecturer who ever before ad- 
dressed a (ilasgow audience. His utterance is rapid, yet very 
distinct, — although occasionally, at the close of the periods, he 
permits his voice to fall so low as to escape the hearing of those who 
sat at any great distance} his elocution at the same time is good, his 
ideas acute and striking, his gestures animated, and his manner and 
appearance very gentlemanly and prepossessing. He is thoroughly 
master of every detail connected with his subjects, and he thus, with 
as much case as familiarity, pours out upon the minds of his hearers 
a Hood of knowledge, at once varied, extensive, original, and in- 
teresting. Perhaps his most distinguishing characteristic is his 
graphic power, by which he conjures up before the imagination, in 
as much vivid distinctness as if it were actually present, every image 
(and they are most multitudinous) of which he attempts the deli- 
neation. At the j)rogress of .so elo(iuent and able and advocate of free- 
dom in commerce and legislation as this, the East India Monopolists 
have good reason to become apprehensive. 

Of course it would be ridiculous in us here to attempt anything 
like a report of the Lectures of Mr. Buckingham. Were each one 
given accurately (and, from being so crowded with information, 
unless it were given almost verbatim, it could have no pretensions 
to accuracy) it would itself fill nearly the whole of our pages. We, 
therefore, are obliged to content ourselves with these descriptive 
generalities, more with a view to excite curiosity than to gratify it } 
for, to obtain a proper idea of Mr. Buckingham, as a Lecturer, he 
must be heard, and not described. We trust that no one who can 
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at all afford it, and particularly those who take an interest in our 
connexion with the Oriental world, will suffer to pass unimproved 
tlie present excellent opportunity of so g-reatly increasing their stock 
of information concerning a range of countries so extensive and im- 
portant. As the. audiences are on the increase, we are not without 
hope that Mr. rackingham may be induced to repeat his Course 
previous to his departure. 

lly the bye, while on this subject we may be permitted to re- 
mark, that the East India Company have of late been evincing a 
remarkable disposition to conciliate, both in this country and in 
India, — from motives and for reasons which it rectuires no great sa- 
gacity to penetrate. The consciousness of insecurity which this 
displays, is a good omen of victory, which ought to stimulate to still 
farther exertions. 

From ‘ 77<c Glasgow Free Press* August S. 

Mr. Buckingham. — We are truly rejoiced to see the extraor- 
dinary manner in which the audiences attending the Lectures of this 
gentleman have increased since Wednesday. Ilis j)opularity is now 
unbounded, and were he to repeat his whole (’ourse three times 
over, he would each successive time have an enlarged attendance. 
This, we are glad to perceive, has induced him to give us an evening 
Course before his departure. By that means hundreds of our fel- 
low-citizens will be enabled to embrace the opportunity oF hearing' 
him, who cannot leave their places of business at the present early 
hour. Yesterday I\Ir. Buckingham, in a splendid Ticciure, gave us 
his dcsrription of India : to day he is to grapple with the Moiiopohj ,- 
when we earnestly call upon every one who takes an interest in the 
(piestion to attend, and witness this modern Flcrciilcs of the commer- 
cial world strangle our modern Nemcan Jiion. 

As a proof of the rapid manner in which the question respecting 
Free Trade with India is forcing itself on the attention of all classes 
of the community, since the commencement of Mr. Ihickingham’s 
tour through the country, for the jiurpose of awakening the jniblic 
mind to a due sense of its importance, we may here mention that the 
College of Glasgow has proposed, for a IVi/e Essay, the following 
subject; — ^ The probable effects, both in Faigland and in India, 
of removing all the existing restrictions on the commerce between 
the two countries.’ It may be added, that when some of the in- 
tending candidates for this Prize wished to cdnsult the pages of Mr. 
Buckingham’s ‘ Oriental Herald,’ as the latest and best authority on 
most of the points embraced by the })roposed Essay, they were un- 
able to find a single complete set of that work in Glasgow, although 
there is certainly no town in the whole kingdom that has a dee})cr 
interest in the success of the object to which that work is devoted 
than the city of Glasgow, where the mercantile, manufacturing, 
and shipj)ing interests have all equally a large stake at issue on the 
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resuU of the efforts now making to open India and China to their 
enterprise.’* 

From ‘ The Glasgow Herald,' August 10. 

The close of Mr. Buckingham’s Lecture on Saturday wavS mar- 
ked by the loudest and most enthusiastic applause, which continued 
to be reverberated and prolonged from every part of the Hall. Be- 
fore it had subsided, Mr. Spiers of Culcrcuch, a leading Member of 
the East India Association of Glasgow, rose, and addressed the as- 
sembly to the following effect : 

‘ Ladies and Gentlemen. — After the brilliant display of elo- 
quence with which you have heard the subject of India and its ad- 
ministration treated to day, a.id after the enthusiastic manner in 
which you have evinced your admiration of the talented individual 
to wlioin we arc indebted for this exjiositioii, I am sure that I shall 
only be cxiiressing the unanimous feeling of every one who hears 
me, when I beg to propose that we tender to Mr. Buckingham our 
united and cordial thanks, for the vivid and convincing manner in 
which he has condensed and arranged the vast mass of information 
submitted to us to day ; and the triumphant case which he has 
established against the East India Company j so as to satisfy the 
most scrupulous, that we ought to unite with the other great towns 
of the kingdom to prevent the renewal of their exclusive privileges, 
from which so little of good, even to themselves, and so much evil 
to others, have already sprung.’ 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Buckingham was seconded by Mr. 
Douglas of Barloch, and carried by loud and long-continued accla- 
mation. 

Mr. Buckingham acknowledged his deep sense of the honour 
conferred on liim, in very feeling and appropriate terms, and the 
meeting then sejiarated, the Speech, or Lecture, having lasted 
nearly four hours ; and being ke[)t up with increasing intensity 
of interest, both in the speaker and the hearers, to the very last. 

In ^ J’he Glasgow Chronicle’ of August, immediately after the 
close of tlie Lectures, appeared the following letter, addressed to the 
Editor : 

A Skat in Parliament for Mr. Buckingham. 

To the Editor of * The Glasgoie Chronicle' 

Sib, — At the conclusion of a very powerful address of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, on the India Monopoly, by which, on last Saturday, he 
exceeded every expectation of his most sanguine admirers, and en- 

* ‘ The Oriental Herald’ has long been taken in at most of the Public 
llooras at Glasgow ; and althoue;h, from the manner in which separate num- 
bers of I’eriodicals are often mislaid, only incomplete sets could be found ; 
that evil IS now remedied, as there are several complete sets of the work 
since supplied. 
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gaged for four hours the untired and eager attention of a most re- 
spectable and numerous auditory, nothing was more gratifying than 
the universal expression of ardent approbation which followed the 
motion of Mr. Speirs of Culcreuch, of thanks to Mr. Buckingham 
for his conduct, and for the extensive and valuable information 
which he had compressed into so small a compass, and conveyed in a 
manner so particularly interesting. The repetition of the lectures 
in an evening course, is most judicious, and will, no doubt, be at- 
tended by the large proportion of the reflecting part of the com- 
munity, whose interests are so deeply engaged in this ipicstion — but 
who could not spare so many business hours of the forenoon. 

On 8<iturday, a very general feeling was expressed in the respect- 
able mercantile and maruificturing circle assembled at the Lecture 
— that if the commercial metropolis of Scotland had, like Livcrjmol, 
any power to elect a Parliamentary Representative, those who had 
witnessed Mr. R.’s capacity for abridging the largest subjects, and 
simplifying the most complex details of commercial allairs — or 
state policy — his distinctness in argumentative discussions— his cor- 
rect Ciisy style — and graceful and animated delivery and action — his 
equal facility of transition from the grave to the gay — from playful 
irony or pleasantry to the pathetic and deeply impassioned— the 
general result of a profound impression of the imjiortance and truth 
t)f his doctrines — would bestow, by acclamation, a seat in Parliament 
on one so well qualified by peculiar knowledge and capacity for 
meeting with effect the Parliamentary manoeuvres, which the great 
Leviathan of Indian Monopoly will assuredly spare neither cost nor 
exertion to put in motion, to exclude the Britisli nation from a free- 
trade intercourse and settlement in the Eastern world. 

The best method of securing an advantageous arena on which 
this ablejchampion of the public cause may meet its wily and potent 
adversaries, is to raise a national subscription from every class in 
proportion to their stake and their mean^— the very interest of 
which, vested in the funds, would defray every needful expense, 
and the principal under the charge of local committees, be returned 
to the subscribers to this Grand— National-- -Free— -India Trade 
Savings’ Bank. 

That there are public-spirited merchants and manufiicturcrs in this 
city, and in the West of Scotland, who would be zealous and proud 
to lend a little of their time in organizing such a scheme, and in su- 
perintending the conduct of the efforts for obtaining free admission 
to the soil and trade of India, under the protecting influence of Bri- 
tish law — it would be an insult to the extensive knowledge, enter- 
prise, talent, and spirit of the public to doubt. 

If a general expression of oj)inion to this effect were first collected 
by subscriptions, obtained by a few active individuals to a short 
paper, the principle would at once lay hold of the public attention, 
and a sense of its advantages diffuse it over the whole kingdom. 
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This expression of opinion would undoubtedly induce one of the 
many patriotic noblemen whose families have for centuries devoted 
their Boroughs to the patronage of men who have disclosed talents 
for upholding any branch of British liberty, or public right, which 
was peculiarly endangered— of Fox, Burke, Sheridan, M‘Into<5h, 
Brougham— to introduce to the senate the oppressed advocate of the 
liberty of the Fress, of British law, of free ingress and egress to all 
British subjects to a colony conquered by our own blood, and re- 
tained in dependence by our own efforts j more especially when the 
shutting of some foreign markets and the glutting of all, have pro- 
duced such a depression in every branch'Of our national industry, 
and when the que^^tion is, whether we shall for another quarter of a 
century be excluded from one half of the world for the mere plea- 
sure, not profit, of a Company, whose monopoly ^ not enriches 
them, while it makes us poor indeed.’ 

The feeling on this subject is at present so strong and general 
that it only requires direction and motion from a very few merchants 
and manufacturers of good sense and activity. 

I am. Sir, yours, kc. 

A CiLASGOw JMerciiant. 

We are enabled to add, that this suggestion of procuring for 
Mr. Buckingham a seat in Parliament, has been followed up with 
grciit spirit at Glasgow, a committee being organized for that pur- 
jjose, a correspondence opened with the other large towns, and 
such a subscription ensured as will render the accomplishment of 
the object a matter of certainty. 


Mr. Buckingham’s Speech at the Grand Masonic Dinner. 

The following is an accurate report of the speech of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, at the grand dinner given by the Public Authorities of 
Glasgow, in the Town Hall, on Tuesday, the ISth instant, at the 
close of the splendid Masonic procession and honours on laying the 
foundation of the New Bridge across the Clyde, (at which not less 
than 50,000 spectators were present,) R. Dalglish, Esq., Preceptor 
of Hutchesons’ Hospital,in the Chair, Lawrence Hill, Esq. Chamber- 
lain to the Hos^iital, croupier. Among the company were the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates, Mr. Campbell of Blythswood, Sir Walter 
Stirling of Faskinc, a gentleman who, 60 years ago, was present 
laying the foundation stone of Jamaica Street Bridge, the Shenn, 
Principal Mactarlane, Rev. Dr. McLeod, J. S. Buckingham, Esq., 
Mr. Cunningham of Lainsbaw, Mr. John Grant of Nuttal, Mr. 
Wallace of Kelly, Colonel Hastings and the officers of the guard of 
the 12th Lancers and 42d Regiment, William and Walter Stirling, 
Esqs. of London, Captain Gray, 57th Regiment, Mr. Ewing of 
Lunoon Castle, Robert Finlay, Esq., Mr. Wilson of Thornley, Ro- 
bert Steve|ison, Esq., engineer, James pennistoun. Esq. &c. 
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In introducing the health of a distinguished visitor, Mr. Buck- 
ingham, the chairman passed a high eulogium on the value of the 
recent public labours of this gentleman, in endeavouring to call the 
attention of the whole country, and of Glasgow in particular, to the 
importance of a more extended intercourse with our Eastern pos- 
sessions. 

The mere mention of Mr. Buckingham’s name drew forth the 
loudest demonstrations of applause, and his health was drank with 
all the honours in a most enthusiastic manner. 

Mr. Buckingham rose to return thanks, and addressing the 
chairman, sj)oke nearly to the following etfect : — Mr. Preceptor and 
gentlemen, or if I might be permitted to use any other terms, I 
would rather say. Friends, fellow-countrymen, and brothers, — for 
in each of these relationships have I mingled with you to-day : in 
the first, with individuals whom I had the happiness to know, years 
ago, on the other side of the globe j in the second, as having come 
among you for a great public object, which requires the union of 
every branch of the country j and, in the third, as a free and 
accepted Mason, joining hands with the brethren of the Order, and 
forming one of your splendid procession, clothed in the appropriate 
emblems of purity which so truly characterize the end and aim of 
that sacred institution. If I were called upon to say in which of 
these relationshi[)s I felt most closely allied to you, I should find it 
difficult to answer. Feeling as I do, in all its superior force, tlie* 
powerful charm of friendship, I acknowledge openly the strength 
and durability of the social tie. But the link of national union, and 
the love of country, is neither less powerful nor loss enduring, and 
therefore the ])atriotic claim must have its share. ^Vhile, as a 
mason, I yield to none in the enthusiastic ardour with which I 
honour its precepts, and endeavour to observe its rules j and there- 
fore I feel the fraternal bond between us to be as strong as either 
the social or the patriotic. Instead, however, of singling out any one 
of these, as that in which I would prefer to address you, it will be 
more in harmony with my own views and wishes, that I should be 
permitted to thank you and to salute you in all. It was the object 
of my visit here to-day, to assist in paying honours, and not to re- 
ceive them. In this cordial spirit I have been borne along by the 
flowing tide of conviviality which has already set in so strong 
among us, maintaining my full share in that open expression of 
joyous hilarity, which the assembly, the occasion, and the manner 
of its being conducted, are so well calculated to inspire. Since, 
however, iiistead of my being permitted to remain in the crowd, by 
which I„ here feel myself so agreeably pressed on all sides around, 
you have condescended to draw the attention of your guests to the 
humblest among them all, and to single me out by name, as worthy 
of your special commendation, I should neither do justice to you. 
Sir, who have so been pleased to honour me, nor to the generous 
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hearts in which your flattering eulogium found so immediate and 
powerful an echo, any more than I should do justice to my own 
feelings, if I could content myself on such an occasion, by merely 
returning you my formal thanks. Not, however, that I mean to 
occupy your time or attention long. Much as I feel, I will not 
weary you with its expression. But I cannot be wholly silent, 
when so many motives combine to persuade me to another course. 

Sirs, I may truly say, that if the duration of human life is to be 
estimated by the number of ideas that pass through the mind, and 
of sensations that alFect the heart, to-day I have lived a year j for, 
from the first moment of my entering the sacred edifice in which wc 
commenced the holy labours of the morning, up to the moment in 
which I am now addressing you, I have been literally oppressed 
with thoughts and feelings, too varied and too large for utterance. 
If I were to devote an entire year to their detail, and were to write 
them with the rapidity of the most practised hand, I do not believe 
that I should complete my task within the period — or that any thing 
but a pen of lightning could follow such a tempest of thought. 

Let me first, then, express my humble acknowledgments of deep 
and unaifected gratitude, to that learned, pious, and venerable mi- 
nister of God, who, in the sacred temple, in which the multitudi- 
nous host were congregated for devotion, poured forth such a strain 
of sound doctrine, pathetic appeal, and holy ardour — as must have 
touched the heart of the most apathetic among his hearers, — more 
especially when he so beautifully illustrated, by copious and appro- 
priate references to the sublime authority before him, the most use- 
ful duty that man can perform toward his fellow-men, or the created 
dust to its Creator — that of s|)reading out the sea of knowledge, till 
it washes every habitable coast upon the globe— that of diffusing 
the light of education, science, and divine truth, until it embraces 
the people of every country, colour, creed, and clime. {Loud 
Cheers.) As a travelled Mason, more especially, I may say that 
every portion of the public worship, founded as it is upon the sacred 
volume, as well as every part of the sublime mysteries of our Order, 
have for me an additional charm ; and I can never hear the one, or 
mingle in the other, without emotions as agreeable as they are pow- 
erful, and which nothing but the particular associations from which 
they spring, could ever give birth to. If, for instance, the Hill of 
Zion, or the Towers of Salem — the beauty of Jerusalem, or the 
glory of Lebanon, are spoken of— the rocks, the spires, the pin- 
nacles, and the forests, instantly reappear before me, for I retain 
the most vivid recollection of them all. If Nineveh or Babylon are 
alluded to, their desolate remains are as distinctly seen tts tWy were 
while I trod them in reality j and when the Temple of Solonion, the 
Garden of Eden, and other renowned edifices and sites are named, 
the Brotherhood will easily understand the additional charm with 
which these sounds fall upon my ear, since these too have I visited 
as a part gf my long and distant pilgrimage. 
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In passing from the sacred edifice- -where, I may say, the great 
Architect of the Universe appeared to have given to the very reve- 
rend and venerated individual who led our devotional exercises, an 
especial inspiration, befitting the solemnity of the occasion— and in 
going from thence into the crowded streets of this increased and in- 
creasing city— -my sensations, though of a new order,* were still 
powerful and pleasing. For who could see unmoved the twice ten 
thousand cheerful and happy countenances that beamed from every 
casement, lattice, roof, and terrace, in the streets through which 
we passed— -here and there illumiiiated, if I rnay so speak, by 
brighter eyes and lovelier features than those composing tlie gene- 
ral mass ? or who could witness, witliout something bordering on 
awe as well as admiration, the ten times ten thousand spectators 
that hemmed in the procession on cither side, in such a manner as 
to make a solid platform of human heads, on which, as on the tes- 
tudo of the ancients, an army might have mounted to the breach, 
had they been di>posed to bc'^iege and carry olf in trinmpli the fair 
captives who were to be seen hanging out (heir banner'^ upon every 
battlement ? Sirs, I repeat, that a feeling of awe was iii'^fiired in 
my mind by the sight of so much inert power, which an evil-mind- 
ed leader could so soon rouse into action, and at the fiead of which 
he might spread terror through the land : but that awe was min- 
gled with admiration, when 1 beheld our little rivulet of moving 
men, meandering, as it were, like an eml)roidered thread, through 
an immense surrounding mass — one single etfort of vvliicli, had it 
been set in hostile motion, would have overpowered and annihilated 
llie whole;— and yet, notwithstanding every apjiarent motive to 
excitement, when the marching centre was throughout its whole 
line of length covered with the external emblems of rank, of wealth, 
and power— when unarmed and undefended individuals bore about 
their persons a profusion of jewels, the most insignificant ot which 
would have formed a treasure for life to any one of tlie spectators 
by which they passed — and when the civic baton was the only 
ensign of authority any where displayed, except in the mere guard 
of honour which brought up the rear— notwithstanding, I repeat, 
all these outward and apparent motives to discontent, such was the 
influence of freedom, knowledgjC, and religion, upon the countless 
multitude — that a smile of joyous participation in all the glories of 
tlie pageant as it passed, sat upon every countenance, and not a 
hair of any inap'p^^ead appeared to have been hurt, nor any feeling 
manifested among the old or young, amidst the myriads that 
thronged around the procession, but that ot humility, content, and 
joy. IVtlly, indeed, has our sublime poet Milton said 

* . — —Peace hath its triumphs, 

No less. rewii.wned than war.’ 

And this was one of them. Never, in the whole course of my W- 
tH'rience — which ha.*^ been more ‘extended than my yeiitB womd 
Oriental lleratd, Vot. 22. 2 x 
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Hidicute, and into whicli an agr of events has been crowded — never 
did I before witness such a mass of human energy so passively sub- 
missive, without subservience or fear ; nor in all tlie gorgeous and 
festive pageants in which it has been my lot to take a part, do I 
remember any thing ap])roaehing to the pel feet ])eacc and good-will 
which everywhere prevailed on this occasion. Mbdl, indeed, did the 
reverend expounder of the sacred text, wlio addressed us in the 
morning, dioose for iiis theme this beautiful passage, which, as I 
before remarked, seems lo lia\c been pointed out to him by an 
especial inspnalion — ‘ And all tiiy children shall be Utu'^ht of the 
Lord, and great shall be the pcocc ol thy children. ^ es, Sirs, 
peace is everywhere the handmaid of knowledge and truth, and 
after vvituessing its ‘ renowned triumph ’ to-day — where the well 
educated population of this husv town hreathed not a murmur to 
disturb the serenity of the seene— let no one lumeefortli dare to 
say, as some ojipressors of the human race still insult both (he 
majesty of heaven and the dignity of men by saying — that tlu' in- 
creased knowledge of the poorer classes lends to subvert the diu' 
order of society, tliat ignorance is essential to secure the siihjeetioii 
of the mass, and tliat education uproots loyally and obedienci'. 
Never was any maxim more false, as well as moie d('gradiiig ; ami 
it must be especially gratif)ing to the Irieiids ol knowledge to see, 
as we have seen to-day, a muon of llie sacred text, of sound theory, 
and extensive jiracticc — all alhod in one holy league against tins 
monstrous proslitution of Iriilli and nature. Away then with the 
scandalous sophiMii for ever’ Let it he sent to brood again over 
that utter daikness, vvlucli, alone could have engendered any thuig 
.so foul or so olleiisive. (Loud (heers.) 

I’assirig from the procession itself to that whicli wais its end and 
object, tlie la)ing tlie foundation stone of the additional bridge to 
he thrown aeioss the Clyde, in order to connect and facilitate the 
intercourse between the (»ii|)os’.te hanks of this noble river, 1 
could not but reflect that — H' ijon w'ere engaged in this smaller work 
— I too, and upon a somewhat more extended scale, aspired to be a 
ilridge-builder. That you conceive it an object of great importance, 
to facilitate the intercourse, of which the Bridge we have loundial 
to-day is to be the medium, I have the best proof in the vast pains 
taken by you to commence it with all becoming splendour and so- 
lemnity, 'J’bat it is believed the interests of the Individuals living 
on either side of the stream will he improved by this intercourse, 
is equally certain, from the sjileiidid donations which iier^-ons pos- 
sessing projierty on its banks have given to aid the work. And 
that tlie city of Llasgow conceives it an object, in the accomplish- 
ment of which all its inhabitants have more or less an interest, may 
be inferred from the fact of its Corporation liuving. given the nuini- 
iicent present of three thousand pounds, to assist the undertaking. 
fSirs, the world will ajipluud your wisdom, as well as your liberality. 
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in (his act ; and from it I, too, gather hope; for if it he judicious 
to expend time, and labour, and money, to connect together the 
()p[)Osite banks of the Clyde, iiotwith-^tanding that two bridges 
already exist within a few hundred yards of each other for that 
])urpose — will it not be an object ecjually worthy your attention to 
i;i\e me your support, when f say thar mv inimble endeavour is to 
construct a lliidge winch shall unite together the shores of England, 
and (hose of her extensive and valuable possessions in India. 
{Immense cheenuy;.) I too. Sirs, wish to facilitate that intercourse, 
which, as our reverend teacher so impressively taught us, is but 
fulfilling the divine command, and which, as you have shewn us, is 
the best and mo^t elTectual means of connecting together divided 
parts of Uie same country by the strongest of all links — mutual and 
recifiroeal interests. I ask the aid of all true iNJasoiis tlirougliout 
the world (for wi' are a hirge family, and embrace all kindreds, 
tongues, and kingdoms,) to assist me to construct the arches of this 
Anglo-Indian IJridgc. It cannot fail to he a magnificent slnicture, 
he the designer who he may. 'riie four hundred millions of y\siatics 
to whom it would ojieii a new road, would form a sjileiidid proces- 
sion ; and as to the wealth of which this Ifridge would soon become 
the bearer, 1 may without exaggeration say that it is perfectly in- 
('xhaustibk'. And yet, the pile miglit b(‘ completed for less money 
tlian yon have cheerfully consented to pay, to lluow your smaller 
structure across (lie stream of the Clyde. 'To erect tlie Indian 
liridge, nothing more is wMiitcd than a remo\<il of the d;ims and 
impediments that clog the apjiroaeh to thi‘ ojipositc shore', l^et 
these be taken awaiy — which your voices may easily command — 
and nothing more is needed ; the Brid:re will then build itself, ])ro- 
Mdod we lay the foundation. I'liis is all that I .ask the masons, the 
merchants, the patriots, tlie ehristians of Jiritain to do , and after 
what 1 have seen and hearef to-day, I am most anxious tliat the 
people of (Glasgow should lay the lirsl stone. {Loud Clieeis.) They 
liave alre'ady shewn a jiromplitudc which makes it unnecessary for 
me to say much to urge them eju ; hut this 1 will say, that if they 
de) not make haste, the people of Liverpool, of Manchester, of 
Bristol, of Leeds, and of Birmingham, will be before them ; and m 
contending for the honour of priority in this matter, let them be 
assured that great and lasting will be the renown of those who take 
a lead in an enterprise, which, more than any other that history has 
yet recorded, will in its accomplishment biiiig countless blessings 
HI its tram. {Continued cheering.) 

But, Sirs, I will not trespass too much ou your indulgence ; and, 
yet, I cannot sit down without giving expression to another idea 
which was suggested to me, as wc stood upon the banks of the 
Llydc, engaged in the solemn rites and mystic ceremonies of the 
day. The connexion of the two shores has been spoken of as a 
'J'Hon of interests. Let me call it then a nuptial union. You all 

2 
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remember that the Doge of Venice used annually to wed the 
Adriatic to his splendid city, ‘ seated on the waters,’ and that one 
part of the ceremonial was, to drop a ring into the blushing wave, 
by which to bind the bride and bridegroom fast in their embraces. 
In the nuptials of the opposite banks of the Clyde, the wholesome 
custom of Europe has been literally followed : the lovers have seen 
and known ‘each other well, and fora fitting period; and the full 
jmeasure of their coquetry as well as courtship has been enjoyed* 
before the consummation. But I would wed the Clyde itself, and 
to*n noble family — aye, even to a whole family — for though I am 
-no advocate of polygamy with mortals, yet since it is an Eastern 
bride that 1 would provide for your colder stream, with whom the 
Eastern fashion must be followed of wedding without# previous 
courtship or accjuaintance, I see nothing to prevent the nuptials 
being wholly Eastern, so that the Clyde may become polygamous 
on the occasion, and wed at once those splendid streams, the Tigris, 
the Euphrates, the Indus and the Ganges. (Loud and reiterated 
cheering.) Sirs, this would be a splendid marriage indeed ; for 
every single' bride would bring her lord a truly regal dower ; and 
as to the progeny that would result, I fear to venture on so prohjie 
a theme ; for in less than a single lunar year these Oriental ladies 
would bring their Scottish husbands a long line of descendants, 
enough to till at least a dozen times over all the wards and class- 
rooms in Hutcheson’s hospital or school. (Loud laughter, mingled 
mth great cheering.) Lord Byron has said indeed — 

“The cold m climate are cold in blood. 

but only let the Caledonian’s veins be once swelled with the amo- 
rous embrace of these Eastern brides, and, my life upon the issue, 
he will never afterward be cold in blood, though his uncovered limbs 
were shivering on Ben Lomond, or 

“ Freezing on the hoary Caucasus.’^ 

Sirs, I should tire even your patience, which I see is as coiJrteou^ 
as it is excessive, if I were to indulge this current of thought that 
runs in full stream through my mind. I imagine the pithy lines ot 
Hudibras to be breathed in whispers from other quarters, 

“For brevity is always good, 

If we are—or are not— understood." 

Ahj profiting by so undoubted a truth, I beg to say, that whether 
what I have uttered be intelligible or not to those who hear me, 
1 shall inflict no more of it upon the hospitable kindness that 
has so politely heard me through. Before I sit down, however, 
allow me to repeat how sincerely and deeply I feel the compliment 
you have paid me, in sending forth your commendations of my 
humble labours to the world. Sirs, I am too frank to flatter. ' It is 
a characteristic of my early profession to speak bluntly as well as 
freely. The sailors of every country that I am acquainted with, are 
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too honest to be parasites, and the sailors of Britain especially. I 
have been banished for speaking too freely, but I have never yet 
been suspected of being too courteous in phrase. If this should 
give additional weight to any praises I may venture to express, let 
that weight be added now ; for I repeat, with all the candour of one 
who habitually wears his heart upon the outside of his bosom, and 
whose inmost thoughts dwell constantly upon his tongue, that I 
have never, in any one day, seen more to admire, nor •in any one 
day had more exalted sources of pleasure, than in this in which I am 
now addressing you, (Cheers). Let me then not sully this hap- 
piness, by ‘ bestowing my tediousness’ upon you any longer, but 
conclude by proposing a toast, which I believe you will all drink 
with enthusiasm. * The marriage of the Clyde with four Eastern 
wives — the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Indus, and the Ganges ■, and 
may no hostile power ever interpose to divorce the union.’ 

Mr. liuckingham was greeted at the close of this speech with the 
loudest and most enthusiastic plaudits, and personal congratulations 
from all quarters of the Hall; and the toast was dratrk with three 
times three, amidst the most deafening acclamation. 


‘ The SiiKFFiELD Iris’ thinks that the suggestion of our Corres- 
pondent ^ A Merchant,’ in favour of a subscription for procuring a 
seat for Mr. Buckingham in Barliament, is well worthy the attention 
of all whose interests are involved in the speedy settlement of the 
great question now in agitation; the more so, as neither cost nor 
exertion will be spared by those who have too long enjoyed the ex- 
clusit^c right of trading to the Eastern world. As Glasgow, although 
containing a population of ^00,()(K), has only the privilege of re- 
turning one-fourth (other three boroughs, Dumbarton, Renfrew, 
and llutherglen, sharing the honour,) of a member to the ‘ Col- 
lective Wisdom’ of the state, it recommends the public-spirited 
and enlightened merchants ot that city to take the lead in promoting 
the in^asure suggested by their fellow-citizen, of seeking to obtain 
for Mr. Buckingham a seat in the House of Commons. It only 
requires (says ‘The vSheffield Iris’) that a beginning be made, and 
there can be no doubt of the willingness of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, and SheHield, to lend their aid, in 
forwarding a cause which so much concerns their future prosperity. 


4 Lecture on India. ^ 

Mr. Buckingham having been earnestly pressed to give a develop- 
ment of his views on the question, ‘ What is to be done with India ? 
for this piirpose, a supplementary lecture was delivered yesterday 
afternoon (Thursday, August ‘20) in the Trades’ Hall, Glasgow, to 
an audience more numerous and fashionable, if possible, than on 
any former occasion. For the gratification of the ladies, the lecture 
^as preceded by an account of a very perilous journey, undertaken 
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by Mr. Buckingham in the Arabian desert, also by some interesting 
details of the life, habits, and manners of Lady Hester Stanhope. 


[The reports given in the newspapers of Mr. Buckingham’s Lec- 
tures ift the country, are generally so inaccurate, evien in the small 
portions which they record, as well as so incomplete from the innu- 
merable omissions, rendering what remains difficult to be under- 
.stood, that he has despaired of rectifying the evil, and has therefore 
hitherto abstained from all attempts at correcting them. In the 
Glasgow papers, however, one or two points, in the last leeture, 
given on the question, * What is to be done with India,’ were so 
inaccurately stated, that he thinks it right to revise the errors, here 
at least. , 

In speaking of the disputed question, as to whether the sove- 
reignty of India was in the East India Company or the King, 
after reading a portion of Lord Grenville’s beautiful speech on this 
subject, Mr. B. is made to say in the newspapers, that the King’s 
flag flies on the Company’s Factory in China, and on all their vessels 
of war. Whereas, he stated directly the reverse. What he really 
said was in substance nearly this ; — 

The flag hoisted on the Company’s factory in China, where the 
King of England has no sovereignty, as well as on all their own 
vessels of war, is a flag peculiar to the East India Company, being 
striped like the American j but the flag which floats on all the for- 
tresses in India is the natural British Union Flag, and possession of 
every new conquest is always taken in the King’s name. The 
Judges at the Supreme Courts are also all King’s Judges; and 
every act of the British legislature made for India, proves that the 
sovereignty of that country is not in the East India Company, but 
in the King, Lords, and Commons of England. 

Again, when pointing out the advantages of sending all the young 
gentlemen, destined for the civil or military servioe of India, out by 
land (a point dwelt on in detail as long ago as the fifth volume of 
* The Oriental Herald’) ; and contrasting the superiority of such a 
journey, in its effects on the body and mind of the person who per- 
forms it, with the inactivity and ennui of a long sea voyage, the 
newspapers make Mr. B. to say, that the passengers are generally 
so ill as to be unable to look out.’ Whereas, his observation was, 
that whatever might be the disposition to improve themselves, a 
number of concurring circumstances rendered this exceedingly diffi- 
cult, especially to persons not accustomed to sea voyages ; and, 
therefore, in many cases the period was a perfect blank in their 
existence. 

On the subject of Indian marriages, the newspapers are unintel- 
ligible j and on the subject of Indian progeny, quite incorrect. 
Mr. B/s remarks on these heads were nearly as follows ; — 
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Mr. B. thought it highly probable that if gentleiiicu did not leave 
this country for the civil and military service of India, till twenty- 
two (up to which period their education might be continued with 
advantage), most of them would probably have formed attachments 
before they left : and supposing them to be three years occupied in 
their travels, and not to enter on their duties in India till twenty- 
live, he conceived that if they still continued faithful to the objects 
of their affections at home, and wished them to come out by sea for 
the purpose of marriage, that the Government, as a reward for the 
fidelity of both parties, and to encourage European rather than 
Asiatic alliances, should pay the whole of the expenses of the lady’s 
passage, if not give her a moderate marriage portion besides.]* 

The remainder which is given from the papers is sufficiently 
accurate in substance. 

At the conclusion of a Lecture, which lasted upwards of two 
hours, and was listened to with intense interest and great applause, 
Mr. Buckingham took leave of his audience in very feeling terras. 

After the applause consc(juent on this ardent expression of the 
Lecturer’s feelings, had subsided, 

Lawrunce lIiLE, Esq. rose, and expressed his regret that some 
one in the assembly, better <|ualified than himself, had not made 
some proposal or suggestion, to evince that Mr. liuckingham’s 
Lectures had not been lost upon them, and that they had given rise 
to some beneticial result. However, the conviction he felt of the 
importance of the subject on which Mr. Buckingham had just 
addressed them, compelled him not to allow the meeting to 
separate without offering them .some resolution. With this view, 
he would propose, 

* That after the repeated and convincing proofs which Mr. Buck- 


We take ihis occasion to mention, that by inadvertence of the com- 
piler, several portions of these imperfect abstracts of Mr. B.'s lectures were 
inserted in the last Number of ‘The Oriental Herald.' The intention of the 
Editor was merely .to give those portions from the countiy papers winch 
expressed the general effect produced on the public wiiters, and the com- 
munity of the place in which the lectures were delivered; and thus to shew 
the progress which the cause was making in every quarter, m which Mr. 
Buckingham has yet advocated it. Tins, as matter of opinion merely, was 
no doubt stated with sufficient accuracy ; but in the reports of the lectures 
tliemselves, nothing could be mote imperfect than any attempt to compress 
within three or four pages, that which took as many hours to deliver with a 
rapid utterance. In addition to this, many of the few points that were in- 
cluded in these skeleton reports, were grossly inaccurate . so that those 
papers which confined themselves to mere general expressions of the effect 
produced, and impression.s left on the minds of the hearers, by the delivery 
alone, escaped these errors. We have thought it necessary to notice this 
inadvertent insertion of the parts referred to, to prevent any unwarrantable 
inferences being drawn from them, as coming from our own authority. 
—Ed, 
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ingham has given to the world, and of which we ourselves have 
been this day witnesses, of his rarely united qualifications, to advo* 
cate the great cause of a extended intercourse with India and 
China, by his abundant information, his unwearied zeal, his gitat 
eloquence, and his capacity to bring all these into operation in the 
most crowded and intellectual assemblies, it is the opinion of this 
meeting, that a subscription should be immediately oponed, and a 
committee appointed for the purj)ose of taking such measures as 
may be most expedient, and likely to make Mr. Buckingham’s 
talents and information available to the country, and as may be 
most conducive to the desirable object of a free trade with the 
Eastern world, and beneficial to the other important interests in- 
volved in that great question.’ 

John Wilson, Esq. of Thornly, in seconding the resolution, said, 
he considered it as a tribute and a testimony due to Mr. Bucking- 
ham, for his zeal and talents in a great cause, and for his delightful 
method of conveying information, with a view to the promotion of 
that cause, to the understanding and the heart. 

The resolution was unanimously carried, amid the acclamation of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Bucking HAM, evidently much alfected at this unexpected 
demonstration of regard, bjicfly returned thanks. Whatever might 
be thought of his talents or capacity, he hoped no one would call 
in ({uestion his ardent zeal in the cause j and which, if it were ever 
his lot to address another assembly, he hoped would not be found 
to have become relaxed in the slightest degree. Supposing it to 
be possible that he should be compelled to choose between offering 
up his life as the only sacrifice by which this cause could triumph, 
or of living in ease and affluence, but yet compelled to witness the 
continuation of the system, he declared, that though bound to 
society by the strongest of all possible tics, and having a family, 
every individual member of which was as dear to him as himself, 
yet he knew he had still sufficient of the Roman in him to prefer 
the former course. And he took heaven and earth to witness the 
sincerity of this vow, that so long as he po.ssessed life, health, and 
adecjuate strength and means to maintain this crusade against the 
despotism and monopoly of the East India Company, nothing should 
prevail on him to turn aside from so holy a path. All he asked 
or hoped for was the sympathy and support of his countrymen > 
and if he had but this, their triumph would be certain and complete. 
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The following is an extract from the^tter of an intelligent and 
patriotic gentleman, received by Mr. Buckingham during his tour 
in ^Scotland : 

‘ All Well-informed and candid persons must concur with you in 
the expediency of availing ourselves of the resources of our Indian 
Empire, and of laying open the China Trade, the monopoly of which 
has done this country irreparable injury, not merely in tlic annual 
loss have sustained, but in forcing the trade into channels from 
whicn it cannot now be reclaimed — into the hands of our active 
rival^ the Americans, who, at the India Company’s expense, have 
more than shared their profits and monopolized the supply of 
foreign countries, of which our merchants have been deprived, and 
our navy of the nursery for seamen, to increase that of a power, 
which alone is likely, at no very distant period, to contend with us 
for the empire of the main. 

‘ I don’t know whether it has struck you in the same way, but it 
has appeared to me, that our late Burma coni[uests might be ren- 
dered very useful towards an intercourse with ‘(’hina. The great 
variety of climate and immense population of that country, justify 
the hope that it may become an important outlet for our manufac- 
tures. The lessons impressed on the Burmese by the events of the 
late war, the residence of their ambassador at Calcutta, the occa- 
sional changes of his Suwarrcc, and the intercourse with our estab- 
lishment on their coast, must all have opened the eyes of the king 
of the world and ot the white elephant to our comparative power, 
and to the prudence of cultivating our friendship. 

‘ If the ('liinesc government have found it impossible to repress 
contraband trade at «i single point (Canton), to which all its vigi- 
lance has been directed, how utterly impossible would it be if depots 
were estjiblished along the Chinese and Burmese frontier. Ceded, 
as the coasts have been to us, and possessed, as we may consider 
ourselves, of the whole line from the Hooghly to Singapore, we 
should be more free from the interference of foreigners, and entirely 
so (the depots being at the Burma side) from the conseciuences of 
the arrogance and ignorance of the Chinese government, to being 
embroiled with which we are at Canton always liable. A small 
duty would be ample remuneration for the privilege to the Chinese 
government, which would probably grasp at it, or at a moderate, 
stated, annual sum, by treaty, if arranged before its cupidity was 
awakened by, perhaps, exaggerated notions of the importance of 
the traffic. It appears to me, that a most beneficial outlet might 
there be found for our manufactures, to a ricli and populous country, 
the varied tem[)erature of which would induce the consumption of 
-dnui^t every s[>ecic5 of them.’ 
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From ‘The Times’ of Wednesday, Au{fust the 26tli, 1829. 

Memorial of the 1 \th Regiment of Native hijantry* 

Barrackpoie, Jan. 31. 

Sir, — 1. Under the influence of the most intense feelings, and with sentiments 
of the highest respect lor the authority of the Right Hon. the Commander-ia- 
Chief, I venture, on behalf of myself and the of&cers of the 11th Regiment Native 
Infantry (whose names are signed in the annexed paper), to approach his Excel- 
lency, through your medium, with the following representation : — 

2. We can but faintly describe the distiess and dismay produced among the 
ofliicers of the regimeot, at the conclusiou of a long march Irom Kurnaul, of neaily 
1,200 miles in 104 days, to find themselves placed, by tlie operation of the general 
orders by the Ciovernor-General in Council, No. 254, of the 29th of November last, 
on half-balta, from their arrival at this station. 

3. In referring to the possible causes of so unexpected a measure, we m vain 
look for one that could, to the feelings of gentlemen and soldiers, who havo 
served from one to twenty-seven years without the least reproach, justify, in reason 
or in equity, so severe an infringement of the table of regimental pay and allow- 
ances, under which we have all enteied the service ; and which, as it was estab- 
lished under supreme authority, and with the sanction of his Majesty, through his 
Ministers, we all understood to be final, at least as far as we were concerned, and as 
establishing our future rights and piospects in the service on a permanent basis. 

4. That table was fixed in 1796, when the regimental, or general rank and 
claims of the Indian aimy were finally discussed and settled ; and to that table we 
must ever most respectfully refer, as containing .ill our pecuniaiy rights or pro- 
spects, sanctioned, as they are, by the usage and piactice of thiily years that they 
have been in operation with this army. 

5. If, in 1801, an inroad was maile in that practice, by tlie abolition of the 
double-batta before received by all otficers in thy western provinces (or beyond 
the Caramnassa rivei), we trust that its being received by the aiiny with respect- 
ful silence, will not now be alleged against us on the -score of precedent, as a 
reason for submission to the gradual extinction of every other claim we possess in 
right or equity, to the enjoymeut of the remainder of our regimental allowances. 

6. When that measure was adopted on the 9th of Apiil, 1801, the Government, 
moreover, did not pay the double-batta, but the Nawab Vizier of Oude , audit 
was accompanied with the extension of full Imlta to all the ofiiccis at the old half- 
batta stations within the [irovmces, m consideration of their purchasing from Go- 
vernment the bungalows ami quarters, before piovided to the officers, with bhistees 
and sweepers at the public expense. These acts being simultaneous, were too 
readily viewed by the aimy as a compionii^, though, in reality, they were totally 
distinct measures, and rested, as we now find, on grounds wholly independent of 
each other, and which lalher aggravates the hardship of our case, especially if 
taken in conjunction with the other changes in our situation, which we shall here- 
after briefly state. 

7. We can prove, by reference to official documents, that the double-batta so 
paid by ihe Nawab Vizier up to 1891, was (which the army opuld not tlien antici- 
pate) when the general order of the 9th of April, 1801, was issued, then on the 
point of acquisition from the Nawab, by a permanent cession, or transfer of territory, 
from his Highness to this Government, amounting, per estimate, to 135 laks of 
rupees per annum j while the expense of all the force subsidized by his Highness, 
was, including the double-batta to the officers, only about fifty-six laks per an- 
num ; and that the treaty, which was pending full two and a half years (of course 
then unknown to the army), was signed on the 10th of November following tlie 
issue ot the order, by which one of the items of the estimated charges againtt Ins 
Highness as a permanent burthen to the fSlale was struck off from the olliceis. 
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8. VVe can further prore, by a similar reference, that the abolition of half-batta 
and the sale of quarters to all officers, at the stations of Barrackpore, Berhampore, 
and Diuapore, and their being, in consequence, placed on full-batta, was a mea- 
sure wholly distinct ; that U stood by itself, and was founded ou a calculation of 
the profit and loss (framed in the Audit-office, the Military Board, and the office 
of the Secretary to Government in the Militaiy Department, jointly) by which it 
appeared, on an average of only seven years, that, cornparitig the expences of 
keejnng up the public quarters, or bungalows, for officers at those stations, for the 
usual establishments for their repair, bhistees, and sweepers, and the allow- 
ance of half-batta on the one hand, with the simple issue of full-batta on the 
other, Government had, in the pieceding seven years, been losers to the following 
amount ; — 

At Barrackpore 32, ‘201 12 0 

At Berhampore 2,B4,674 3 0 

At Dinapore 90,580 9 0 

Bp to 1801, Total Loss m Seven Years to Govern- — 

raent Ks. 4,07,456 8 0 

And, consequently, that, by the adoption of full-batta at tliose stations (not in- 
cluding the prices obtained for the quaiters, which were fixed by the Government), 
the Government have ever since been pro Uinto actually the gainers by this ar- 
rangement, in oven a greater ratio, every seven years ; inasmuch as the number 
of Native corps at Barrackpore (and of officers lu a greater proportion) arc full a 
third more ; aud that the number of his Majesty’s corps are witfiin that very limit, 
treble what the whole force of his Majesty’s infantry in all the Bengal Piesidency 
amounted to when that balance was struck ; and full-batta, with sole of quarters, 
and cessation of all repairs, establishments, or extra and uncertain expenses, 
ordered in lieu of half-batta, with those expenses. 

9. Under these circumstances, we must leave His Excellency to judge of the 
inevitable results that must be produced on our minds by the late order ; referring 
to It as we must, simply in connection with the pay tables of 179G, or with the or- 
der of 9th April, 1801, and with the whole tram of causes or events which led lo 
both those measures. 

10. We have, however, still stronger grounds of objection to the order, which 
W'e shall briefly urge, as being founded on a necessity so obvious, that it cannot 
require enlaigement — that the pay aud allowances of the regimental officer have, 
at no period in the annals of this army, been beyond the unavoidable expenses of 
his situation. Up to the moment that the double batta was likely to become a per- 
manent charge to the state, though coveied by an acquisition of territory and reve- 
nue now six times greater than the whole charge, this (jovernment considered the 
double batta only a fair equivalent to cover the expenses, aud state of constant 
preparation for march, which all officers, especially ot native regiments (so liable 
to sudden and numerous detachment duties, as they almost exclusively are) were 
expected to maintain in the upper provinces. 

11. That which was, up to 1801, only an equivalent, can hardly be more or 
less now. In 1801, the highest station of the army was only at Futtyghur, a dis- 
tance of 755 miles ; now it is at Loodiana, a distance of 1,268 miles from the Pre- 
sidency. There are at this moment as many troops beyond the then limits o( the 
British territory, as the whole Bengal army (of His Majesty’s or of the Honourable 
Company’s service) then consisted of. The expenses ol marching, of servants, 
of food, are increawd in the last 30 years, from 50 to 150 told, at the different 
stations — taxes and duties before unknown are now laid on the officeis equally with 
the rest of the community by Government ; — 1st, by increased rates of postage for 
distance ; — 2nd, by transit duties on all articles of supply, commissioned from Cal- 
eutta, even on our equipments as officers ; on our supplies of wine or European arti- 
cles of consumption for our living, as well as the charges of transportation aud in- 
surance now doubled to half the army by the very extension of territory since 1796 
or 1801;— 3rd, by the taxes on our boats, even when proceeding to or from on r 
rijgimeutsj — 4tb, by a stamp duty on all bills and roceipts. We could increase 
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the catalogue, but shall conclude this part of our representation, by relViritig his 
Excellency to the deduction of 4*^ per cent, made from the pay of all the troops, 
at the very stations only to which half batta is now applied, by calculating our pay 
and allowances in Sonat, and issuing them in Sicca rupees, deducting that differ- 
ence ; that the necessary remittance for the use of such of us as have families in 
Europe, for education or health, has fallen 25 per cent, below the rate at which 
we receive our pay {vide the appendix to the pay tables of 1796, in which the pay 
and allowances of all Indian regimental officers are fixed in British currency) ; and 
that relief in this behalf, though applied for by a former Government in 1823, was, 
as we are assured, refused on the plea ‘ that the civil servants of the three Presi- 
dencies would have an equal claim to the same indulgence as if there were ana- 
logy in other respects between the allowances, advantages, wants, claims, or 
prospects of the two services • ^ 

12. Finally, w'e urge the state of preparation in which the officer of this army 
Is always oblifjed to be for march ; not only detachments, but whole regiments are 
sent off at little notice, to distant stations or marches, without the slightest assist- 
ance on the part of Goveinment. We are left entirely to our resources for the car- 
riage of our camp erjuipage and baggage, as well as tne provision of both ; we may 
cite the march of this very legimeni now arrived from Kuinaul, after a journey of 
1,200 miles, and expenses ruinous to the officers, who come on half batta immedi- 
ately. In a country, 12,000 miles from our native England, we are compelled to 
maintain the appeuiance of B-itisli olficeis; to command and lead a race of sol- 
diers, strangers to evtry thing Furopoan but what we have taught them; whose 
language, ideas, habits, aud prejudices are so peculiar and inveterate, that we can 
only command them through the medium of their aff'ectious, or by a delicacy of 
conduct, and a dignity of manner and appearance, which, to estimate properly, 
the effects of an opposite conduct should be witnessed, as it sometimes Lao. 

13. Oar soldiers must infer, as we indeed feel, asense of degradation, from the 
reduction of that which has so long been established as to confer a right,' even had 
we no better arguments. We shall not only feel degraded, but distressed ; for if, 
uhder the influence of a just and prudent economy, we were bcfoie barely able to 
make good the claims on our puiscs, aiismg from the exjienses and losses above 
detailed ; to balance the expenses incurred m marching, with economy m canton- 
ments ; to maintain the establishments of servants we each require, according to 
our station (and which, owing to the prejudices of caste and a prescription from 
time immemorial, are indispensably five times greater than in any other country,) 
to march on every call of the service, over a continent as large as all Europe, even 
in the Oldinary course of relief; aud with an establishment of officers, only half 
that are allowed to Euiopcau troops, which necessarily involves a double share of duty 
and exposure to the climate, we lespcctfully urge, that we cannot submit to a re- 
duction from tliat scale of allowances ; while, on the other hand, every expense 
has almost doubled ; aud that even the sources of expense are more numerous, by 
the unforeseen incitase of territory, consequent length of marches, the rise in price, 
of all local productions or articles of consumption, or of servants’ wages, owing to 
the very amelioration and prosperity of the Btitish Indian territory, and by the im- 
position of new taxes to the state, which we pay equally with the rest of the com- 
munity, in proportion to our means. 

14. In short, Sir, we shall all be distressed, and we must all feel that we are in- 
jured ; but we cannot without the most poignant feelings contemplate the situation 
of deep distress and difficulty, to which the subalteru officers and even the captains 
will be reduced by an order which revokes, without a reason assigned, the very ad- 
vantages (trifling as they were) which induced us all to enter the service ; — viz. the 
regimental pay and allowances of 1796. 

15. To His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, as the Head and Natural 
Guaulian of the interests of the Indian Army, we intrust our cause. To his au- 
thority and the high sanction of his name, and the rank it has pleased His Ma- 
jesty to confer on his lordship as our chief, we look for success in an appeal for 
the local of the order of Government, from the date on which it was issued ; and 
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from the experience and intimate acquaintance of Ilis Excellency uitli all that 
concerns our claims or our wants, we confidently hope for such a representation 
of our case, in support of the contents of this memorial, as may procure a prompt 
and favourable decision from, the Right Honourable the (lOveriior-General in 
Council, and prevent the Otherwise inevitable distrust, dissatisfaction, and want 
of confidence in every public institution which must ensue. 

16. All that concerns our well-being, comfort, happiness, or respectability, as 
an army, devoted to constant service, to an uncongenial climate, to a perpetual 
banishment from our country and friends, is at stake , and we refer to His Excel- 
lency’s sense of equity and justice, to restore us to that clieerfulness and content 
of mind, which under a just and frugal economy we before enjoyed. I have the 
honour to be, Sii, your most obedient and humble servant, 

G, P. BAKER, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Commanding the llth Begt., N. 1. 

Colonel C. Fagan, 

Adjutant-Geueral of the Army, Head-quarters. 


We, the undersigned officers of the llth Begimenl of Native Infantry, do entirely 
concur in the sentiments expressed m the antiexeil memorial, which, agreeably to the 
regulations, is only signed by the Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the regiment ; — 


(Signed) 

I). Hu'niTRN, Captain. 

J. (’aoun icL, Captain. 

T. Siwi M , Captain. 

.T. B. Bninnj,, Lieutenant. 

F. B. Tonn, Lieutenant. 

A.C. Dinmsidun, Lieutenant. 
C. II. Tiioma‘<, Lieutenant. 

T. F. Blois, J^ieutenant. 


1'. Gouid> Lieutenant. 

A. M\rKrN7-ir, Lieutenant. 
W. CuMiiiai.ANi), Lieutenant. 
J. E. CiiriTiiAM, Lieutenant. 
W. K. M. Rosi , As.s)st.-Suig. 
P. GonnoN, Ensign. 

W. LvDfAUD, ICnsign. 

A. M. W\r,r,u, Ensign, 


(Separate.) On Service. 

LniFU FROM THE OfFH’ER COMMANDING IHR IItii RfGIMFNT, WlllClt ACCOM- 
PANIED THE AHOVF MfMORIAI,. 

Bariiickpoic, Feb. 5, 1829. 

Sir, — In transmitting to you for submission to bis j/xcellency th« Bight Honour- 
alile the Comma nder-in-Cbief, the memorial of the officers of the llth Regiment 
of Native Infantry, respecting the reduction of that which tliey have always con- 
sidered as an indihpensable part of the terms of their service (the full hatta esta- 
blished by the pay table of 1796), I trust his Excellency will permit me to notice 
separately and briefly as I can, many other points in winch the general order of 
the Governor-General (No. 254), of the 29th of November last, roust inernaso 
the force and weight of those arguments which they have urged in the memorial 
against the measure, and which they have not adveited to therein, in order to con- 
tract the document as much as possible ; but on a candid consideiation of which, 
I am sure liis Excellency will confirm my opinion, as an officer of twenty- seven 
years’ service, that the arguments I shall now offer, added to those in the regi- 
mental memorial, form a mass of evidence together quite unanswerable aa to the 
policy, equity, right, or reason, of the question to which it refers : and that the 
most serious consequences must be apprehended from a perseverance in that which 
every officer of this army views as a violation of faith, and infringement of a 
vested right, and of the compact of 1796, on which they entered the service. 

1. The rents paid by the officers at this station not only far exceed the amount 
granted by Government in the new table of 1824, for each rank, but these new 
rates of house-rent are far inferior to those heretofore granted on all occasions, 
when the Govermnenf' at the half halta stations of 18U1, could not furnish the 
officers with quarters, as will he seen by the following scale . — 
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Liviit.«Col.' Major. Capt. Lieut. Ennign. 


At Calcutta heretofore 

180 

180 

135 

90 

90 

At all other stations 

120 

120 

90 

60 

60 

Hates now applied, published 1824 

100 

80 

50 

30 

25 


So that it is not only the batta which is reduced, but the housfe rout granted in 
lieu of it ia diminished, in general, from a third to one-half below the old rates. 

2. Officers’ Horses. — It is impossible in future that the subalterns, or perhaps 
the captains at half batta stations can purchase horses, or enjoy that accommo- 
dation which in our climate, in our extended cantonments, or in marching, is in- 
dispensable to the health, and consequently to the services of the officers being 
always available. Even the staff, field, and commanding officers are allowed but 
for one horse, and but one horse can they now keep. If that horse is sick or dies 
(a loss which recently occurred to myself, as 1 w'as obliged to shoot a fine Arab 
horse for the glanders at Balligunge, ten days after I had paid a large price for 
him, and not a rupee of remuneration can I expect from tins Government), I 
leave his Excellency to judge how, on half batta, officers are to provide horses, 
or how the public service is to be carried on with a dismounted staff. Although 
Government do allow the staff for the keep of one horse, there is no allowance 
for the purchase of that horse, or compensation for bis loss, in the infantry, ex- 
cejit in battle. 

3. The troops and their officers being always kept two months in arrears in 
Bengal, is no inconsiderable aggravation of the measure, and is, in fact, incon- 
sistent with it — they cannot exist together. 

4. The expense ofofficers’ regimental equipments. — As a Lieuteuant-Colonel, it 
would not, perhaps, become me to urge this as any serious objection on my part ; 
but I must respectfully urge, on behalf of the captains and subalterns, now com- 
pelled to provide the uniforms and equipments of their rank, directed in the Ge- 
neral Order of the 28th of January, 1H2 8, that I know not how in humanity I 
can enforce his Excellency’s orders regarding dress, when, after so long a marcli 
from Kurnaul, and ruinous expense to the officers, the regiment arrives upon half 
batta. Hardly two officers in the legimentare dressed alike, though the orders are 
a year old ; aud they all urge with some reason, that they may be allowed to wear 
out entirely wliat they have got, before they incur an expense they are now so little 
able to afford. Orders are useless where equitable means of enforcing them are 
wanting. 

5. The expenses of the band form another item of deduction from our officers . — 
We pay two per cent, from our icgi mental pay and allowances m support of it, 
and these allowances being reduced, the hand sustains a loss of from 30 to 40 
rupees a month in our diminished suhsciiptions. The Government only allow us 
some men as musicians, to whom wo give in general double or extra pay, beside all 
the expense of a master (50 to 100 laqices per mensem), instruments, music, and 
clothing annually, xvhich falls entirely on the officers. As the musicians are men 
enrolled, and theiefore kept short as soldiers, Government, in fact, contribute 
nothing to the band ; though it is still a public institution, and confers at least as 
much credit on the Government, as comfort or amusement to the officers. I 
would respectfully ask his Excellency how it can be supported as it ought, on half 
batta 1 

6. There is now no mess in the regiment. It was dissolved, I find, in 1827, at 
Kurnaul, and the half batta must render ineffectual every effort on my part to re- 
establish it. The officers, to do them justice, seem, in general, wdl disposed, 
active, and zealous young men ; but whenever I mention a mess, they agree in its 
utility, &c., but ask me whence the subscriptions are to come, in order to effect it 1 

7. The situation of the medical officer in charge of the corps is not less pitiable 
than the rest : Mr. Kosc, two years back, was with the 3d Cavalry, as assistant, 
under a surgeon, having no medical charge, and but little to do ; he then received 
395 rupees per month : next he went to the medical charge of the 7 Ist Regiment 
Native Infantry at Bhopalpore, where he drew 615 rupees, out of which paying the 
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medical charges of the corps (say 116 rapees) balance 500 rupees per month. By 
the recent orders of Government he is placed on half batta, the medical contract 
abolished, and after two years’ service, and in medical charge of a regiment of 
nearly 900 officers and men, he receives Sonat rupees 201-3, or about 250 Sicca 
rupees per mensem^ including the palanquin allowance and captain’s half batta, 
which a lieutenant does not get. It is for Ins Excellency and the Supreme Go- 
vernment to decide, whether this is a fit remuneration , or how long gentlemen, on 
whose education so much time and exj^ense are bestowed, will enter a service thus 
paid at 12,000 miles distance from their native country. 

8. Amongst other indivious results of the order in question, I will beg leave to 
(juotc two oncurnstances, which probably were not anticipated, but which have a 
very strange effect, lly the manner m which the hall batta system was jnomul- 
gated, it did not even reach this, the lowest station, till nine days after its taking 
effect. It was dated the 29th of November, first published in the Guscifc of the 
8th of Decemhei, which did not reach l^aiiackpore till next day. Thus it had all 
the effect of a retrospective order at all the stations or coips affected by it; and 
allowed no time to those injured by it to show cause against it. Secondly, by the 
manner of applying the order only to the legiments next arriving, the following 
lesults have been produced at Jiarrackpore — 'I’he 11 th, 35th, 38th, and 53d 
regiments and officers just ai rived, after long and evpcnsivi* marches, are all 
placed on Iialf batta, imduding laeiitcnant-(,’oloncls Doveton, lladdeley, Dun, 
and myself. The corps before hoie, the 2d and 59tli regiments, stationary, and at 
far. less expense than those just arrived (who, beside paying off marching establish- 
ments, have to provide and furnish their houses), are on full batta, 'J’hese regi- 
ments aie commanded by Majors Engleheart and Moore, who, though majors, and 
some m cantonment, receive the same rate of income witli lour officers superior m 
rank, and m their length of service ' What must the olhceis, and tlio men in par- 
ticular, conclude from such singular facts as these ! No one envies Majors Englc- 
heart and Moore their full batta, foi it is but the common liglit of all in this aimy ; 
Imt in an appeal against a measure so injimous as any leduetion of the Indian 
officer’s pay or regimental allow'anccs, it is generally conceived that it has been 
executed also in such a way as to aggravate consideralily the disgust with which 
eveiy honest mind must view it, though perhaps not foreseen or intended. Bhagul- 
poor, whieh is below Dm qioie, a halt batta station, is still on full batta ; and so, I 
tiust It will ever remain, by the restoration of that which was pledged to us at our 
entry into the service, at all stations of this army. 

9. The Home Government, we understand, vindicate their claim to reduce our 
regimental allowances as they please, by virtue of a clause in the last charter, 
wliich they say confers on them that right. Now, Sir, admitting this, for the sake 
of argument, to be the fact, (though I strongly doubt it, except by their adopting 
a different niteipretation of the word “ regulate” fiom ours), J w'ould humbly 
submit that the just use and the abuse of a power confoneti, are two different 
things. I enleied this service on a ceitain public table of regimental pay and 
allowances (that of 1796), looking merely at results and totals, and not at the 
particular items certainly ; and by that table, in equity and reason, I have a right 
to expect to be paid in every .successive rank I may attain in the .service till I leave 
it, as a minimum standard. The Government may increase it, as His Majesty has 
so frequently done with his army, but cannot, without injustice to all in their ser- 
vice, reduce a single item. With those who may hereafter come into the service, 
or with the staff, and all other contingent allowances of an extra nature, the case 
IS of course widely different, excepting always the staff-pay of general officers, 
which, as It formed pait of the pay table of 1796, and is considered as a wind-up of 
our service, the common object of all officers before retirement, must be held as 
having conferred or established a right. That the home government have no fair 
precedent for a rt‘duction of the allowances of their regimental officers, I must 
infer from their own conduct in 1796 ; ’when the established allowance of 30 rupees 
to all subalterns was Struck off, it was only applied to those cadets appointed to 
their army after 1796 ; those then in the service continued to receive it, as long as 
one remained on -the list ! 
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10. Goveinnient having, in 1801, sold the bungalows at all the old half batt-i 
stations to the ofticeis, and given them full hatta, to rover the purchase and tlir 
expense (and we have shown in the regimental memorial that the Government 
made an excellent bargain of it, saving more than four laks of rupees in seven 
years by the measure), they now wbh to deprive the officers of the very erpuvalent 
tendered by themselves, and accepted by the army in lieu of the expenses of houses 
or quarters. The officers of the army having faithfully performed their part of 
this understood compact, and relieved the Government from a very consideraole ex- 
pense for the last twenty-eight jears, cannot now be expected, in reason or equity, 
to part with the equivalent then received, without reflections on the transaction, 
which no just Government should incui, and which this anny would most unwil- 
lingly adopt. 1 may add, Sir, that if our bungalows are burnt down, or are 
lost to us by a change of station, the Government make no compensation foi 
them, but invariably reply “full batta was given in ben of all expenses 
of houses or lent.” I now appears that half Wta is to form a similar sub- 
stitute ; and who can foresee where it is to endl The faith of Government 
was considered as pledged to the tables and regulations of 1796, and yet 
almost every valuable privilege, confeircd by them, has gradually disappeared , 
the staff pay of generals therein fixed at 4890 nipees per inonth in the field, and 
4400 in the provinces, was reduced, in 1816, to 3333 rupees, in all stations, with an 
allowance of 6U) for tentage in the field only, which is not even allowed when the 
generals are marcliing on the tours of inspection . nor at Meerut, Cawnpore, Sagor, 
and Siihiud, to which stations the highest rat<> of tentage before applied. The table 
allowance of 1000 nipees to colonels of regiments, wlien present with them, was 
struck off in 1804, and now the personal allowances of all officers are to be reduced ' 
What must the army infer from this, and to what reflections must it not necessarily 
give rise ’ 

11. It is also deserving of his Excellency tlie ('ommandcr-m-Cluef’s considera- 
tion, how seriously the oiphan and militaiy funds may be affcc'ted by these orders , 
the offit'eis, now in the service, are bound to subscribe to the former institution uji 
to the rank of major, inclusive , but, as they <ill allege, that is no longer binding on 
them, when the moans or conditions of paying the subscription aie biokcn or taki'ii 
away. J\one beyond the rank of major will now continue to subscrilie, who have not 
an interested view in so doing. Every public institution will be dissolved or ruined, 
that has heietofore been supported by the subscriptions of the officers. 'I’he Militaiy 
and Orphan Funds and expenccs will be left on the shoulders of Government ; the 
regimental bands, messes, and libiarH'S dissolved : discontent, ami all its tram, will 
follow ; the army will only exist in name, and then i may safely tuist to his Ex- 
cellency’s judgment to inform the Government of what may be expected to eusue. 

12. The reply of the Honourable the Court of Directors to the Memorial of tlie 
Madras Officers, dated the 15tli of September, 1809, par. 61 to 71, of which I beg 
to enclose you a transcript. — It is impossible, Sir, to add to the force or the reason 
of the arguments therein urged by the Honourable Court in defence of our rights. 
They have advocated them m stronger and in better language than we could do 
ourselves ; and they refer to principles, of which every man of sense, candour, and 
education, must acknowledge the truth ; for if ‘ right reason, equity, and the nature 
of things,’ contain an invariable, universal standard, by those pimciples alone do 
we wish our cause to be judged j and as our rights are certainly not to be affected by 
any thing that has occuired since that letter was written, we .may refer to it with 
all the confidence which the immutable nature of truth and natural justice must 
inspire." 

13. Since the memorial was written, it has been rpy lot to be ordered down to 
Calcutta, as memlrer of a geneial court-martial, which , as there are several to be tried , 
and some intricate tedious cases, may last several weeks, if not months! I am on 
half batta, and the allowance 1 receive for house rent is only about two-|hirds of what 
1 actually pay for a house. 1 therefore respectfully submit to his Excellency, how 
1 am to provide a house in Calcutta also \ The distance is too great for the six 
nu mbcis from Barrackpore to return thither,' but at the long adjournments ; quarters 
.)ic denied us in the fort, which is full also ; and it cannot be the intention of any 
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(jovernmeni tliat ofFiceih on half batta should havt* either tents or cattle, for this 
plain u;ason — that it is enliiely impossible, tint on half batta they could either 
puichase or keep' them up in this countiy. 

14. Finally, Sir, I liojic 1 may be permitted to add, with icferciue to officers of 
my own rank, that (lovermneiit, by pl.icinjr us on half batta, at the four lower and 
principal stations of the army, have thus rendered the situation of tho invalid lieu- 
tenant-colonel far superior to one in active service, and comiiianflin”; a icgiment of 
th(‘ line. Kveiy invalid lientenant-eoloiu 1 eornniaiuls either a battalion of invalids, 
of provincials, or an invalid tannah. I leave ittoyoui disci(‘tion, Sii, to point out 
to his ExeelKuiev the fact of this snpeiioiity in allow.inees (not to mention his libc- 
lation iiom all the expenses of marehiiiL; establishments, horses, tents, cattle, and 
even iiuinerous seivants) of tin* lieutenant-colonel ol invalids over one in active 
service, when on half batt.i paiticulaily, as only one ol the absurd lesiilts of the 
measuio discussed , and to assure his Lordship, that so far fiom wishinq' the invalid 
lieiitenant-eoloners advantii^es to he i educed, I only desiie to see them augmented. 
I have mentioned tlie mattei ineiclyas one of the .inomalies attending the piesent 
onh'r. 

In conclusion, J claim his FAcellemy's paidon foi tins intrusion on liis finic and 
on youis. 1 have only dune siv fiom a piim ipleol puhhcdufy, tiiat in forwarduig the 
memonal of tlic rcyiment, I felt inYsell hound to supply its deficiencies from iny own 
e\[)eiience, iiiiperfcctly as it has been done. 'I’oyoiii longei Vxpericnee ot this 
army, I must tclci liis Loidship lot any fuitlu'i cxpl.inations lecjiiiied , and to the 
decision and high .iiitlioiity of his Fvccllency, the (’oininandei-iii-( 'hief, I confi- 
dently leave the rest, 1 have the honoiii to lie, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) C.l’.HAKKR, 

Lieutenant-Colonel, eomnianding the 11th Regiment of Native Infantry. 

'I'll Colonel C. F^(. v\, 

Adjutant Geiici d of the Anny, Head-t^Jnarters. 


(I'vxtract from tlie State Papeis m ‘ 'I'he Asutic Annual Register’ of 1812.) 
(irsLiMi Li I 1 1 It I itoM 1 III lIoNoiiii viti I. ('till It r Ol Dim cioits lo i hk (iovFiiN- 
Mi'M Ol Foiii Si . (j) oitt.i , i» VI 1 1) I nr. 15i II or SiiM i.Miu It, 180 D. 

A1 ILl l AR Y DEJ’ARTMKN'I’. 

01. The atldi ess then again revolts to the claim of an otpiali/.ition of militaiy 
allowances at Madias .ind Bengal, a claim whit h, though it noitlier be grounded 
on any solid piinciples, nor can ever be admitted as tho basis of any piacticabJe re- 
gulation, we shall exainim* somewhat moie in detail than we have thought neces- 
saiy in consideiing the other sulijects of the addiess, because It is a tpiestion of 
extensive prospect, cnibiacing many points besides the one brought before us. 

62. In the difierent presidencies of the Company in India, distinctions have from 
the beginning subsisted in lespect to emoluments and advantages (not only in the 
militaiy, but in every othei department) ; these distinctions have arisen from the 
comparative importance of the presidencies themselves, and of the public business 
to be transacted under them. 

63. Thus Eengaljthe first great ten itorial possession of the Company, liad its estab- 
lishments early settled with some analogy to its income, and that countiy, as being 
tlie seat of government, the rentie of the British interests in India, came to have a 
standard of public allowances, which could not be exactly imitated at the other pre- 
sidencies under very different circumstances. 

64. The style of living also among the Eurojieans has, we presume, gradually 

adapted itself to the scale of income. , 

66. The persons nominated to civil and military employments have entered the 
seivices perfectly aware of these inwjualitics ; and are therefore not entitled to ex- 
pect that they should aftcrwaids be removed. 

Oriental Hernld, Val. 22. 2 o 
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GG. The (’onipany have hence alwaj^s resisted the idea of a general equalization 
of allowances and emoluments of the different presidencies, as not founded on right 
01 reason, or the nature of things. 

G7. Supposing for a moment that such a principle could be admitted and enforced, 
the consequence in the present state of the finances of the Company must be to re- 
duce the few remaining distinctions of the Bengal presidency to a level with tliosc 
of Madras and Bombay, as it would be utterly impossible to provide for the extreme 
of raising the emoluments of the inferior presidencies to a level with those of Bengal, 
extemjjed as this rise must be to all the civil as well as military blanches of the 
service, if once the principle of equalization were adopted. 

68. In all the presidencies, however, the scale of allowances has been more than 
sufficient for comfortable subsistence, and in the case of all the pnvatc and non-com- 
missioned officers of the army, the rates have been at all times very gencially the 
same at all the presidencies. 

69. From a concurrence of circumstances it has also happened that an approxi- 
mation to an equalization of allowances has in fact taken place, in so far as to leiluee 
the allowances of the Bengal military iervice generally, almost to an equality with 
those of the other presidencies ; and if the comparative slowness of promotion at that 
presidency be taken into the estimates, it might not be incorrect to say, that the mili- 
tary service in Bengal has not been for many years past on a superior footing, upon 
the whole, than at either of the other presidencies. 

If the Madras officers possess a reasonable plea to have all their allowances put 
on a level with those of Bengal, the Bengal officers have a plea, at least as specious, 
to an equalization of rank in proportion to length of service. The infantry hav(' 
the same plea of complaint against the fpiieker promotion in the cavalry, and the 
artillery against both. In short, there can be no end to the operation of this pun- 
cipleofeijualizatlon, if it is allowed to sujK'rscde all established usages, and all eoii- 
sideration of expediency. 

70. The regimental allowances, however, both officeis and men, are very nearly 
the same at all the presidencies, and whenever mere eoinfoi table subsisteiiee is con- 
cerned, it has been the object of the public regulations at all turn's to approximate 
as nearly to an equality of allowances as tlic local circumstances of each presidency 
have admitted. 

71. But staff and other cxti a allowances rest upon a different foundation. They 

are gratuitous advantages, conferred on iiidividuafs at the pleasure and discietioii of 
the Government, and are calculated, not with reference to what other men receive, 
whb may perhaps perform similar services in other places, but in reference to the 
means of the governing powers, and the view which it may take of the merits and 
services of the receiver. We are, your loving friends, 

(Signed) 

Charles Grant, George Millet. 

William Astell. John Inglis. 

William Bensley, K.C. Plowden. 

Henry Inglis. G. A. RomNSON. 

Samuel Toone. Robert Williams, 

Charles Mills. John Hudleston, 

William Wigram. 

London, the 1 5th September, 1809. 
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IxiifAN News— Calcutta. 


A roNTEMPORAnv papor states, that on the return of the Governor-CJencral the 
uove.nment w.Il bo removed f.om the preMdency to the upper piovincer VVc 

tlmre''ouoh't to 1 ^ Lordship cotisideis tli.it wherever he may be, 

1 here oujht 10 be tl.e nrovornment ; and that in his projecteil tour to the upi^^r pro- 
VI uts, the (joveinor-GciKual will require the members of eoiim il and seriVtaries to 
accompany him, in order to constitute the {government, and to conduct its business : 
and uhocvei may be left m immediate authority over us, will not have, we behove 
Any (iiscictionary power in any mattci of importance, but will have to refer his 
proposed measures to licad quarters, unless in some very emergent case. All these 
changes sulh.-iently imlicale tliat avery material alt(>ration in the constitution of the 
goveinment oi this country is contemplated on the expiration of the charter.— Benir. 
Jliir. I'fi), 25. ® 


Hail Ruu'.ls.—A proposition has been suggested for the inti eduction of Rail 
Roads into Bengal, 

R(‘i inissiiui to Liiropoans to hold Luud . — -OfH ial information ha.s been published 
by the (Government Secietaiy, dated 17tli I'eb., intimating that the resolution of 
the 7th May, 1824, sliall no longer be confined to lands inquired tor cotl’ec planta- 
tions, but that the same jninciple sliall be apjilicd to <ill cases in which Euiopeans 
may desire to occupy lands tor the cultivation of indigo or other ^gricultuial pur- 
poses. Attached to the nitiination is a stung of regulations, one of which is, lliat 
Euiopeans are to hold the lands not as piopiietoi>,, but as lessivs. 

In aniinadveiting on the above regulation, tlie editor of ‘ 'J'he Bengal Huikaru,’ 
remaiks . — 


‘ Let the power of summary transmission be repc<de<l, and we may then consider 
that species of colonization gi anted, for which wo h.ivo contended. 'I'he local 
uullioiities have in this veiy modsure which refiecis gie.it honoui upon them, given 
the sanction of their appiova! of it, to the utmost extent of their power, and the lost 
will follow in tile tiain ot those changes alieady decided on. We consider this 
regulation as it now stands, an ofticial tiibute to tlie value of colonization, ami Urn 
eommeneement of that measuie so essential to the interests of tlie Biitisli in India 
and those of the mother country involved in them. Undci the present government 
xvo feel assuiedthat the law of 'riansmission, like the eijually odious and disgiaceful 
Riess Regulation will be a dead letter, and with the expiiation of the cbaiter, both 
of these impolitic and unconstitutional enactments will we feel confident expire 
with it. With regard to colonization, tlic prcjudicc.s of some of those once most 
hostile to the ineasuxe arc giving way; and for the piess the change of opinion in 
regard to it is perhaps even more complete ; so that we hope India will never again 
exhibit such an undignified scene as that of a British government exerting its 
power to crush the humble jiroprietor or printer of a useful Journal.’ 

Aisaulliiig Sherijrs Ojficers.—A prevalent practice among the young ofiicers m 
India, is to asust one another in cases of attempted ariests, to beat ofi' the shenfF’s 
officer. The gland July have found a tine bill against Lieut. Wade, of the aitillery, 
for assaulting severely undei these ciicumstances, Mr. Ross, a sheiiff’s- officer. It 
is expected that the couit will award veiy heavy damages. 

iJcs/roi/i/ig I’emnnin Vessels bu Steam. — A long and circumstantial report ha.s 
been jmblislied by older of the Governor in Council, of an experiment tried upon 
the Company s sliip ‘ Investigator,’ at (Jalcutta, to destroy vermin, with which she 
was found to be veiy much infested. The lollowing is extracted from the official 
report ; — 

* We had the Hon. Company’s steamer Jrrawaddif moored alongside the Invest 
thrator, and having fitted two lead pipes luimshed with stopcocks to the head of the 
Jnawttddii's boiler, by means of a new manholl cover, we led the pipes into the 
Investii^alor, and put them down the fore and after hatchways into the hold. We 
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hud, m the mean time, closed the scuttles of the Invesligatm-’s sides, as well as all 
the hatches; the stern and gallery windows, and the entiie fiont of the poopi 
boring at the same lime a hole in each gallery cell, to allow the steam to come up 
tiom the hold into the cuddy. We also fittecl a pipe having a stopcock on it, to the 
main hatc'hway, which was opened ocrasionly to observe tlie state of the steam in 
case of danger from its overpressure. These preparations bmng made, we had the 
fires of the h'ruv.ad(iii's boiler liglited at 11 A.iVl. on the 7th ultimo, so as to let on 
the steam at noon the same day. Jiy six o’clock the same evening, the steam 
began to show itself at the scuttles and at the hatches, and the poop and uppei 
ileck began to feel hot. We continued the steaming foi lorty-eight hours, by 
which time the whole of the decks and sides even to llu- outsiile copper close to the 
water’s edge was so heated as to he sc.ricely touched by the hand. On opening 
the hat( lies to ascertain the result of the ojieialioii, vve were jde.ised to see tin; 
effectual inaunei in whieli the penetrating heat of the steam liad destio^cd the 
vermin. The white ants iippeaied leiluced to a sulislaiue like soap, and the cock- 
roaches and lats to a soil pul]), capable of being washed down into the limbers. 
'I'he putrid smell of animal decomposition came on at the mid ot twenty foui lu'urs, 
hut did not cgntiiiue above a day Thft paint on the beams and sides was shrivelled 
.and peeled off, and the leathei which eoveicd tlie ring holts in tin* cuddy was coii- 
veited into charcoal. We base satisfaction m being able to repoit that we discover 
no uijmious effect on the caulking , and birther, the steaming foi the destiuction 
of vermin seems perfec tly leasible, eitiu'r of adoal oi in dork, whether about to 
undeigo lep.iir, oi to proceed to sea. Tlie only ciicumstaiice demanding attention 
in the latter ease, is, that the ship will requnc new painting. Altboiigh the de- 
struction ol veimin by steaming may he n soited to under all circumstances, yet the 
steaming the vessels in dock piiwions to then uiidcigoiiig their usual nuinteiinial 
repair of eaulkiug and eoppeimg, will he the most desiiahle. The speedy nddanec 
of lats, (oekioaehes, centipedes, and s( oijiioiis, would alone be of imjioifance. 'lire 
waste of propel ty by tlie two tiist is voiy eoiisideiable, and fumigation is ficfpu'Utly 
employed to get nd of them. Smoking is dangerous, inasmuch as many ships 
have been huiiu'd in the pioccss but alllioiigli smoking kills lats, it will not kill 
eoekioar lies, uoi while ants, neither has it the slightest <h‘strucli\e effect on their 
eggs, — so that w hile the la ig»'r trd)e of noxious annuals may ht' got rid of by this 
means, the sniallei, and much inori' datigeious ones, the white ants, are left to 
dcaiioy the ship. Sinking is no doubt an cflec trial measure (or the extiipation of 
these insects, but is one which canJbe resented to only rn small ships, and iii them 
even at considcralile risk of entiie loss, and at consideiablc expense, a great waste 
of time in the nnployrnent ol the vessel, and the disadvantage of laying a founda- 
tion, hy the uilioduction of mud, lor a liituie more successful attack. In fact it 
has invariably been found, that vessels which bail been sunk to kill white ants were 
speedily iiiiestcrl afteiwaids, and lapidly destioyed. The being enabled to eradi- 
cate white ants from Indian ships, must have the effect of giving an enhanced 
value to this descrijrtion of propeity. It is on recoid, as well as a truth familiar to 
the officers ot the Marine Department, that several government vessels liavc been 
entimly destioyed by white ants, d'he success of the present experiment may form 
an eia in the Instoiy of Indian shipping The steaming of vessels to destioy 
vermin, must speedily come into geiicial use ; then the only wonder will be, that 
seeing the common application of .steam to almost every purpose, its excellence for 
fumigation was not in this cmntrif sooner suggested.’ 

Supievie Court . — At the session of Oyer and Terminer on the 27th Fehiuaiy, 
Richard 1’honipsou, hefoic Sir .Tohn Franks, was indicted for wilfully and mali- 
ciously attempting to burn the ship Veiwng Merchant, with intent to defraud the 
Hope Insurance (’ompany. I'he prisoner had once moved in a respectable circle 
of society, and bad employed a hieud at Calcutta, in Autumn, to insure gold dust 
and pearls, to be shipped from Macao in the Penang Merchant, to the amount of 
1, 200,000 sicca rupees. The vessel was set on fire on the voyage, but happily the 
file was got undei without injury. Suspicion fell upon the prisoner as the emissary, 
and the property he had on board was subsequently ascertained not to be worth a 
twentieth part of the sum foi which it had been insured. 
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On opening the court on the 18th, Sir John Franks in adiliessing the (Jiand Jai\, 
congratulated them on the lightness of the calendar, not more tlian six or seven 
cases appearing for trial. 

Among other changes which have taken place, we learn that the sanatoiuiin is 
abolished, and the sick officers are now to take up their iju.iiters in the foil. Of 
all places else, we should have thought that would have iH'cn'the last for the sick, 
from the excessive heat which prevails in it. Heaven help the feverish palienls 
who are removed to it in these grilling days ! — Ben. Htirk. Fehruarii 28. 


School Society. —The members of this society met on the 25lh February last, 
at the Town Hall, Calcutta; Su Fdward Ryan in the chair. The statements ol 
the secietaiy were perfirtly s.itisfactory regarding the .success of their object, but if 
appeared that the funds would have been inadeipiato for their piiijHises diiiinu the 
last year, had not the Euiopean Secretary ceneiously come forward with .i baml- 
some donation, d he Hon. Sir Cliailes K. (iiey was elected president, and tlic 
Hon. Sii Kdwaid Ryan, the Hon. W It. Itajley. ami Sir C. T. .Metcalf, were 
elected \i( e-presidents of tlu* society. 'I’hc (ioveinoi-ticneial consented to be- 
come pati on. A sub.sciiplion, amounting to l,2b0 iiipces, v\. is collected on the 
occasion. 


Aiiutic .Sacu-ti/.-Tlie mcmbeis of this liisiitiitioti held then lii.st uuiivTisaiy 
dinner, at their rooms in ( ’howiinghce, on the I4th of Kebinaiy hist, .\bont 
CL-hty person, rvo.o resent. S„ ( 'I, .tries (Itey n.is ... the ( It.tir. sttpporlo.i l.y Hie 
IlSn. Mr. u.ryley anil Sir C. Melealf. A.nnn .sl llie leasts ntteii, lo ll.e ntein.ny 
of Sir VVilliain Jones,’ was diunk m solemn silenee. 


Antrlo Indian Co//c.m.--'rhe annuril ex.iinination ol the pupils of this institution 
look plate .ttlhcliovmttncnt ll.ntse, Itolete tint Hewitt lltttt (;,net.t,t,.(le.te,.tl ttt.l 

La.ly Wtll.,r.n llettttttok, t.tt tlte I'Hlt try l.tst. \Utt (1(1 l>;t|'-S 

present eunslstitto ol llte , Ittlilten ol llte pitnetp.il tttlt.tl.t .titls ol l.i tte .l, Sov tt- 
footi cl.tsses neic t s.iitiinetl tn tltll'. tenl lir.ttt. It. , ol ilet.tltttf, .ttt.l esl.tli.loil 
spcrintei.s ol .ir.rtv.n^ .ttni pen.....nsi..p .itni .tK.t .. ; 
snl,,rchwe,o.e...l. Tint p.t.Kie-s ''I'"!' '1''= l"'l«l' I-'"' 

most decided approbation of the aiuliciiee. 

Ectrenc/nacufs.-'rhc m nl u dm tion wl.K h is now gem ially a.lnpling in the 
ContpanyS selvtee, has . .tllotl hnlh ll.e etn.r.l.v seve.al netyltiy '"'"H";';;;;; , 
postn'laltotts .l..o..t;l, ll.e ..,.:,l.t.... ol the Jtntrn.t U. 
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going a thorongh lepair ; some ol tium ar ,.,jn.loit ami h.Mltli of the 

are to be effected which will he condiicnc holh to I m ‘ A 

inhahiunts ,n patltenlar ..II Iho 

!.v,h„ha 

Chief left Allahah.nl Ity rsater on f/"" "6^“' ‘h i l.tf. on Ih.t Ihth l.t 

M.rzapoie on the 15th, .uttl proecede. , rv.lho,^^^ Z J ', d.tv ai.tl .I't. it'h 'l hy 
Chlinar, 'vheie his c“n„„, l,t„k.l tin.le’i .i salnlc--at.,l in- 

s‘«irihllrfdr.; afi-r rs’lt.d. h.s htrtlsit.p tcj.nne.1 .he lle.,t, wh.th h.nl pa-a-etl on 

the communication of all sflggestums temlm^ ^ j Y ^ ^ 

industry ; to improve the diffusion ol education and 

eo„.t.ly and h.tpptness of the 
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British empire in India. This invitation is addressed to all Native gentlemen, 
landholders, merchants and others, to all Europeans both m and out of the Service, 
including tl\at useful and respectable body of men the indigo planters, who, from 
their uninterrupted residence m the Mofussil, have peculiar opportunities of foiraing 
an opinion upon some of these subjects. Communications to be addiesscd to the 
private or military secretary of the Governor-General. JBy command, A. Gobbs, 
private secretary — Govt. House, 23d. Feb. 1829. 

On the morning of the 17th, his Excellency, attended by Col, Fagan, ailjutanl- 
general, the military secretary, and the whole staff, reviewed the 6th light c.naliv, 
after which his lordship accompanied Mr. Hamilton to Benares, w lieie his Kxcel- 
lency put up with Mr. Brooke, agent to the Governor-General. 

The troops at Benares were reviewed on the ICth by tiic Commandei-m-Clnef, 
a nd in the evening, his lordship and staff were elegantly entertalneil by Sir Frederh' 
Hamilton, Baronet; after which his Excellency and suite proceeded to their boats, 
and the fleet sailed at day-break, on the 19th instant. 

His lordship, we are happy to understand, was in the enjoyment of excellent 
heal til. — Govt. Gaz. March 2d. 


Madras. 

(’ovuTSOF Justice. 

From parliamentary papers that have been published, it appears that the E.ist 
India Company Directors arc of opinion that the officers of the (!ourts of .ludicature 
are overpaid. The fees of Court having been alleged to be insufficient remuneration, 
a guarantee was granted by the Company jn 1H27 to pay tin* defieieney, which 
guarantee is intended to be withdrawn bv the Company on account of the salancs 
and emoluments being now so ample. This promised alteration excites considera- 
ble discontent among the Law Officers, and is denounced by them as a bieach of 
contract bn the pait of the Dircctois with his Majesty. It is Miagesti‘d that a 
steam boat be piovided for the sole judge, the llecuider, to visit cacti station four 
times a year, that he may be present at all the civil and ciimmal sessions ot tlie 
settlement, and it is calculated that then the fees of Coiiit would fully deliay the 
expense of the establishment. 

Imolvent Debtors' Court , — This Court was opened for the hist time in this Pie- 
sidency on tlic 31st March. ^ 

Bombay. 

SUPIIEME COUUT OF JUDICATUUI . 

TFrits of Habeas Corpus. — Rex\. Pandooruug Hirrajee, Mahdow Souba, Francisco 
de Rosa, and Shewba Sinoy. The circumstances of this case have occupied a great 
portion of public attention in India, and the extraoidinary issue of the affair is 
likely to engross still more, as it, according to the declaiation of Sir J. P. Grant, 
lUfforms a new era in law, and will in all probability be the means of causing some 
new appointments among the law officers. 

Pandoorung Hirrajee claimed an account of dealings and transactions amount- 
ing to 11,425,340 rupees of Moro llagonath, a bov, aged thirteen years, who re- 
sided with his uncle and guardian at Poonah ; and along with some other relations 
the uncle was included with the boy in the debt. On the 9lh of July 1828, llir- 
rajee, with the other persons named, went to the residence of Moro Ragonath, and 
presented a paper which they pretended to be an order of the Supicme Court of 
Bombay, directing the imraeiliate attendance of the hoy. JVIoro Ragonath was 
unwilling to go, and his relations with whom he resided offeied to give ample 
securities for, his attendance in any way other than being taken by that authority. 
Hirrajee and his party, however, refused all compromise on the subject, threatened 
the relations with a fine of 30,000 rupees, and ultimately carried away the boy 
under colour of the fictitious order of the Supreme Court. 
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Next day, the guaidian of Moro Ragonath despatched messengers after ln!> 
ward, and they recovered him from Hirrajee and his pirty. vVnd for the abduc- 
tion of the boy, application was made by his relatives to the Supreme Court to pro- 
ceed against Ilirrajec and the others by information. The boy nad, it was alle^d, 
settled and a<lj listed the balance of accounts claimed at Bombay during the time 
he was taken possession of by Harrajee. When the application was made to the 
Court, by moving an information against the abductors, “ Vandoorung Hirrajee, 
Mahdow' Souba, Francisco de Rosa, an<l Shewba Sinoy, for a conspiracy to 
obtain possession of the person of Moro Ragonath, an infant, by illegal means, 
under colour of this Honourable Court.” 

The application was supported by a string of affidavits which carried forward the 
facts of tlie case, excepting that it became necessary to have the boy into Court to 
identify the paper, the fictitious order, as being the same papei with which he was 
served by the defendants at the time lie was by them earned from under the pro- 
tection of his guardian. This was suggested by the counsel for the defendants, 
contending that the evidence was broken. In consequence of this, the judge, 
SirJ. 1*. Grant, decided upon having the boy brought into Court; but another 
difficulty arose in the process, for as the boy residc»l at Poonali, he was without 
tho ordinary jurisdiction of the ('ouit, and could not be brought upon an ordinary 
summons. The judge then came to a determination of issuing a wiit of habeas 
corpus for the production of jMoio Ragonath. 

It was said by the counsel lor tlie delend.irits, that this was nothing moie than an 
ordinary case of malicious arrest, and consequently not a case ol sufHcieut magni- 
tude to justify the extiaoidinaiy interposition ot the Couit. 

The case was repeatedly ailjonrned and subjected to technical delays, and 
engrossed the seilous attention of the two judges, Sir J. P. Grant and Mr, 
Chambeis, who considered and le-consideied the maltei, and at last, m an 
elaboi ate speech delivcied m Couit on the 20tli of I’tbiuaiy, Sir J. P. Giant 
st.iti'd that the opinion of hi^> hrotlu‘r judgi' coincided with his own , <md that after 
tlu‘ most deliberate and grave tonsideiation, and having imlnstrumsly searched foi 
autliority, and picccdeiits, which be cited at lull, he gianled the writ of habeaa 
corjius. 

At this sta<m of the pioceedings, Mr. Advocate Gcueial opposed the order, and 
in answer to° a (lucstioii bom Mr. .histicc (Jiant, Ah. Advoe ite (letieral said he 
could have no hesitation m staling tliat he did not appeal in this case lor any pri- 
vatc peison ; that the piosecution was proceeded in by the Government, wlio 
thomdit it their duty to bring the case liclore the Couit, and woul. become bound 
to answer for the costs to the defendant, in the mannei suggested by ll.e Gonit. 
iMr Justice Grant ,aiil that was peifcctly satisfm toiy. and he then pioceeded to 
deliver his judgment at great length, and the wnt was issued. 

The grounds of the judge’s authoiity for granting the writ to be executed with - 
out the bounds of the district bo founded on the practice and prerogative ol 
the Court of King’s Bench, where, in cases of necessity extraordinaiy powers 
were exercised ; and he argued that as the (loveinment of Kngland extended all 
over that part of India, that tho boy might, as a subject of 
be brought f.om his piescnt residence, although without the 

the Couit of Bombay; and paiticularly as it was in alhdavit that he had once 
resided in Bombay. 

The writ was issued, »nd the officers of the Court were dispatched to serve it on 
the guardian of the boy, biR they were repulsed by military, who stated that they 
vverf instructed so to^do by orders fioni the governor. 1 he attempt to put in 
execution the autliority of the Court was several tunes lepeated. and on one occasion 
the military who actcM by oiders of the governor, hinted that their instructions to 
repel the Lrvicc of tlie writ went as far as extremities, even to the effusion of 

A*l’official correspondence was carried on between the governor and council and 
Sir J. P. Grant, m which the lattei contended with preroga- 

tive of a judge, and the sacred character of the authority of the Court. T e 
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governor, on the otlier hand, asserted hia right of interferenoe ; and adhered to his 
determination of preventing the execution of the writ. The ground of the gover- 
nor’s conduct he founded on the principle that the present residence of the boy 
placed him under the jurisdiction of the native Court of Poonah, and that it was 
contrary to the intention of the British Government to disturb the institutions 
of the Natives by undue interference. 

The long and formidable controversy between the two great authorities at last 
resolved itself into a determination of the two judges, Sir .1. P. Gtant and IMr- 
Chambers in forwarding i petition to England on the subject, which was set 
about; but before it was completed Mr. Chambers died; and then Sir .1. P. 
Grant remodelled the petition, and after serving the civil authorities of India with 
a copy, forwarded it to England in his own name as the petitioner. 

On tile 1st of September, when Mr. Justice Grant*took his seat, he said he had 
to communicate a resolution which he liad most unwillingly come to. “1 am,” 
said he ** placed in a situation which indeed I cannot call difficult since I have only 
one course to take, but which is exceedingly painful, because that course must he 
attended with great loss to many individuals and with much public and general in- 
convenience. I have the consolation to think that I cannot ’accuse, myself of having 
contributed to this even in the least degree, either fioni any infirmity of temper 
which, God knows, 1 am conscious I am not always fice from, or from any erroi 
in judgment, which 1 believe myself yet more subject to, if it be not tint too great 
forbearance may have encouraged a mistake in icgaid to my character and my 
office. Unlawful compliances as a judge have been demanded of me liy the per- 
sons exercising the local government of this J^residcncy. But as it was said by the 
judges of the Common Pleas in England on a memorable occasion, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, ‘ if the fear of God were dcjiai ted fiom them, yet the examples of 
others' and the punishment of those who had in foimer times oflemled against the 
laws would deter them from committing the like ofiences” — So 1 say now, that if 
my own conscience wore not sufficient to lendei such compliances on my pait im- 
possible, the honourable examples which English judges in all ages have set me in 
fnore important and hazaidous contests, would he sufficient without the danger of 
impeachment, which J must in that case now prevent iny yielding in the petty 
Struggle wliich this Couit is now so ufiworthily and innocently engagi'd in. 

It has been demanded of this Court to conform its judicial acts to the notions 
the governor and council here may adopt in relation to what they may conceive 
cases of political expediency which have not been so considered by the legislature. 
It has been demanded of it to frame it.} judgments according to the unceitain 
estimate it may form of this capricious measure of justice, and in confonnlty theic- 
with to grant or icfuse the protection and redress of the law to such persons, as 
being aggrieved in matters of piivate right, shall apply for them. It has been 
demanded of it to issue the King’s writ of Habeas Corpus to such officers of the 
company’s provinci.il Couits, as may have any of the king’s subjects, bo they 
Englishmen or Indians, unlawfully imprisom d; although since the passing of the 
statute, erecting the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, in 1773, six and 
forty years ago, m-arly coeval with any thing deserving to be called the Biitisli 
empire in India, writs of IJaheas (’orpus have been so directed by cveiy (’ouit of 
the king established at the seveial presidencies, whether Recoidcr’s Com Is oi 
Supreme Courts, nor did it ever occur to any judge or lawyer in India or in 
England, that there was the slightest doubt of these Courts being lioiind by their 
oaths so to issue them on just and probable causes. 

As representing the sacred justice of the king, m however lemote and obscuie a 
corner of his dominions, it was the duty of tlic Couit to ailminister justice as the 
king is bound to do by Magna Charta, namely, “ that he shall let to no man, that 
he shall deny to no man, that he shall defer to no man, justice or right,” and how 
could the Court refuse to deliver to any applying for it the King’s Writ of Habeas 
Corpus, directed to any one who kept him unlawfully iinpnsoned. And foi any 
judge to hesitate whether any command of .my governor of a province abio.ul, oi of 
any aulhoiity whatsoever al home, even of the king, could justify the so pioceedmg 
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was impossible, for it is more than 200 yeais since the result'bf many parliamentaiy 
declarations from the earliest times were summed up by Lord Coke in the following 
words, * that by no means common right or common law,' shall be disturbed or 
delayed, not though it be commanded under the great seal or privy seal, order, 
wril, letters, message or commandment, whatsoever, either ‘from tlie king or any 
other, and that the justices shall proceed as if no such writs, letters, order, message 
or other commandment were come to them.’ 


Nor were the judges without examples, in the conduct of their predecessors, of 
practical illustraiioris of this doctrine. When the judges, l^efore Loid Coke’s 
work were written, were engaged in a contest with a corporation yet more powerful 
than the East India Company, namely, the wliole Church of England, who de- 
manded of them that they should not grant prohibitions to the Church Courts in the 
way accustomed, the judges made that answer to the ecclesiastical judges which 1 
now make to the governor and council of this little presidency. ‘ ft is a strange 
presumption in them to require that the Iking’s Courts shall not do that which liy 
law they ought to do, and have always done, and which by oath they are bound to 
do. And if tins shall be holden inconvenient, and they ( an in discharge ol us 
obtain some Act of 1‘iuliament to take it fiom us, they slcall do unto us a gicat 
case. Eut the law of the realm cannot he changed but by I’arliament, and what 
relief or case such an ai t may work to the subject wise men will soon find out, and 
discern,’ 

He then cited at length the famous controversy ol Queen Kli/.abcth with the 
judges Ot the ( 'ouit of Common IMcas, in wlm h the latter made the obligation ol 
then oaths an argument foi letusiiig to altiT the ju.ictice of their (^ouit, wlieii her 
Majesty lequ lied them; and her Majesty’s submission to their determination on 
being convinced that their couduel was conslitiitioiial , Unit she sacrificed her own 
will and inclination lather than tlio existing laws ,ind piactice ot the Court should 
be violated. 


1 have been induced to translate this lepoit at some length, and rider to the 
answer otall the judges ol England to the Chuich in King James the First’s reign, 
and to tlie suinimiiy made by Lord Coke, ot the nature ol an Knglisli judge s duty, 
in refeicnee to attempts by persons in authoiity to induce him eitlier to act, or to 
abstain fioin acting, otherwise than agiecably to his interpietation of the law— by 
the consideration ot two veiy material eriors which seem to me to pievail heie. 

I’he eriois I mean are these ; fiistin regard to the totally iiidepeniicnt. secluded 
and unbending nature ol the office and ( barat lei ol an English judge—independeni 
of all fear of displeasure, and all hopes of iewaid--se( luded Ironi the iiiHui m e ol 
all views of political expediency, and even Irom the knowledge ol the wishes or 
opinions of tlie g..vv..imcnt> unlx.ml.ns, .is liouii.l to d.i even course ot ac ioii l.y 
the most solemn cngiiitenifnls. llie lieciuesl ol uiiimiieacli.i ilc iiilcgnty ami mor.il 
courage tiansinitted to him tliiough a long hue of offi( lal piedccessois, and tlm 
observant confidence of an enlightened ami viituous nation. u secoiu uioris 
this ; that it seems not to be undeistood that the king sjmlgcs m m la are inves e 
with the same dignity, entrmsted with the same authoiity, and bound hy the sme 
obligations with lus judges in England. J Ins Couit is ot lug »cr igm y 
presidency than tlie Comtof Commou Tlcas in the lealm ol England- and rom 
tlie nature ot Us juusdiction, it is moic essential tliat it should he on its guard 
against the influence or inteifcionce of those in power, \ ct it seems to have been 
supposed eitliertluit the king’s judges in India are not bound by he ^ ^ 

his judges in England, or that the Couit here would not daie to leluse ha pi auct 
with tlm comm.uuls of the goveinoi and conned o Eomhay , -J'- ' / ^ 

Common Fleas lelused to yield to the commands 

fulness of her powei, and m the gieatest splendour ot iier glorj. But Queen 

KhrXth well ^new ;h,.t the imleA<l->™ , r./jS 'ZZ 

irreatest .safeguaids of lier throne, and it would have been well il those n^^^d 
with the covernment here had followed her example, and had ventured to doubt 
llioii owii^roliont of the law, when they found them in diicet opiaiMtioii to the 
opinions of tlie judges. 
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The well-known letter addrcssetl by the Governor and Council to the judges, so 
far back as under date the 3d ol' Oetolxir last, announced to the judges the desire 
of the Governor and (’ouncil that the Court sliould abstain from any acts, legal or 
not legal, which, under raeasuies they did not mention the nature ot, would 
produce collision with their authority, which acts, if the judges should put form 
them, the Governor and Council intimate their intention to oppose. It was an 
opposition to acts legal or not, for the words used were, ‘ howsoever ijna, the 
judges, may deem them * — and there being no other persons who can decide on tlieir 
illegality, if the judges deem them legal they must be taken to be legal, until, in 
such cases as may be lawfully appealed from, theii decision shall be leversed by 
the Court of Appeal. It was an offer of opposition which m all cases set the law 
at defiance, and what the acts might be, which the goveinment would so oppose, 
was left general and indefinite. So that when performing any act, or resolving on 
any act, the Court could not know wiiethcr it was to be opposed or not. 

This was therefore announcing to the whole population, as well as to the Court 
itself, the assumption of a power to ri'sist the decisions and tlie pioce.ss of the Court 
when the Governor and Council should think fit, — a [lowcr to control the Court, 
whereas the Court was established, as declared m Parliament, to control (hem, Jt 
was, so far as in them lay, a complete inveision of the respective positions of the 
authorities by law. They are bound to govern according to law : what is the law, 
is a-necessitaft! to be declared by the King’s judges under the sanction of their 
oaths. 

After recapitulating the w'hole circumstances of the affair, he said — 

They must either believe that the sacicd justice of the king is a puppet to be 
played with at their plcasuie, or that the balance has fallen into the unsteady and 
trembling hands ot infancy ot of dotage. 

lie then recited the coiiespondcnce with the Governor, and ammadverteil on the 
reply received, and stated his having appealed to Kngland, and concluded witli 
saying: 

I have carefully weighed all the evils of a tempoiary closing of the doois of His 
Majesty’s (Juiirt ot Judicature ; but 1 have no longer any dioice. — It is not I who 
close its doors, but those who liavo taken upon themselves to paiahze its authoiity, 
and to render its attempts to exercise it the occasions of unlavHul violence, oi the 
objects of unseemly contempt. 

I have tlicreforc to announce that this Court has ceased on all its sides, and that 
1 shall perloim none of the function* ol a judge ol the Supreme Couit, until the 
Court receives an assurance that its authoiity will be lespected, audits piocess 
obeyed, aiidiendered eifcctual by the goveinment of this piesidency. 

'rhe Insolvent Debtor’s Court, being a separate Court Irom the Supreme (.’ouit, 
and the closing it upon the hopes of so many who are now looking to it for relief, 
carrying with it so much apparent hardship, 1 shall sit in that Court on the days 
appointed — in the hope that the Supreme ('ourt may be restored to its funetions 
before there can be a necessity for any appeal to it from the Couit for the relief of 
Iiisolvent Dcbtois. 

On tht receipt of the judge’s petition, Ilis Majesty’s Council came to the fol- 
lowing decision: — ‘That the writs of habeas coiyns were impropeily Issued in the 
two cases referred to in the petition of Sir J. J*. Grant. I’hat the Supreme ('ouit 
has no power or authority to issue a writ of habeas carpus, except when directed 
either to a person resident within those local limits wherein sucli Court has a 
general jurisdiction, or to a person out of such local limits, who is personally 
subject to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. That the 
Supreme Court has no power or authority to issue a writ of habeas corpus to the 
gaoler or officer of a Native court as such officer, the Supreme Court havingMio 
power to discharge persons imprisoned under the authority of a Native couit. That 
the Supreme Court is bound to notice the jurisdiction of the Native couit, without 
having the same specially set forth in the return to a writ of habeas carpus.’ 
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hmlvent Debtors' Coiiit . — Tins Court was opened for the first time with an able 
conf,Tatulary addiess by Mr. Justice CittSM', on tlie 16 'th iNfari'li. He took a review 
of the benefits likely to be denveil to society from the intioduction of the administra- 
tion of the laws le^ardin^MUsolveney, and the natural UMuleney they would have 
to constrain persons evposisl to temptation', from the laribly aflbrded them of ob- 
tainin;^ ciedit, and consequimtly einliaiiassin'^ them-'clvc', by liviiij; m e\tr<i\a|;anee 
beyond their ineoine. As the security ofcieditors will in tiituie be considerably 
shaken by the intioduction. Mr. Ju'-tice (Irani infers tli.il niori' caiewill, by 
them, be bestowed in consideiin}f Avhoin they should lulnut to bo their debtois ; and 
the ruinous circumstances, which have hitlieito so gcueially prevailed in India, he 
in a great measure checked. I'he Judge, at the conclusion ol tusaddress, announced 
that in framing the regulations, tlie Coiut had adhered stiu tly to th(‘ piovisions of 
the act, with such variation of aii.ingcmcnt, and the supply ol such additional provi- 
sions under the power it confers, as appealed necessaiy ; promising, at the same 
time, that wlieiein they might, by experience, belound deficient, that due attention 
shouhl be paid to correct whatever was found to be eiioneous, and to assimilate the 
practice of the Court to the interests of the country. Mr, Irwin, Barrister, is ap- 
pointed to the office of Examiner , Mr. Fiuiuin, I’lothonotary of the Supremo 
(Joint, to he common Assignee ; and Mr. Caw, to be Cliik Iho (mnrt is to be 
held moic fiequeiitly at the corumencciiKuit than once a month, which the act re- 


quires. 

Insolvent Debtors' Ac/.— Regarding tlu‘ intiodiiclion at this IVesidciu y of the 
Jnsolvent Debtors’ Act, we oiler our congiatulat. oils to the lonununiiy on an event 
wliieli, while it will tiuid niateiially to altci the whole chaiai tei of hritish society 
in India, must be pioduetive of the most l>enelicial coiiseipienci's to those persons, 
wliether Eiiiopean oi Native, whose* einharrassmcnis would ofliei wise consign them 
to perpetual incaiceiation. It is well known to every pi i son who has at all given 
his attention to the habits of the Euiope'aii loiuouiiuiyiu India, that, notwitbstand- 
ing the lilieial allowances of the services, ,uid the avi laue piolils of tlio traders, the 
majonly li.ive, foi a rminliei of >eais, lived in a style utleily iiicoiupatible with tluiir 
aetiiarriieans, and have thereioie been constantly u-idei pecuniaiy obligations to 
Shroffs and other motu y leuders. To he some liumsaiid lupees iii lUbt on an in- 
come of two or tlneo linmlicd iiipocsa month, has laierccasi d lobe in exti .uiidinaiy 
Ol disirraceful condition ; wlnle to live within i ompass, or to die possessed of luoperiy, 
has been accounted something inaivcllous and I'K.ouquelK iisdde. ^ Eveiv vv liter 
on ‘ Society in India,’ evoiy aulhoi of a Vadi'-mecum or \ouiig Man s hest( ompa. 
nion, has touched on tl.e facilities with vvhi, h fa.rcredit to an enormous evtent m.iy be 
obtained in India, and lias dilated on the luioous coum iiuences to youth of taking 
advantage of such easy access to money. Othcis again have enlaiged uimii the 
baneful effects of the system, and have shown the gtcat <*vil n.sulting to our political 
condition from the pccuniaiy dillicultics of poisons eiitiusled with the adiniiiistration 
of Justice, the collection of revenue, or tlic exercise o! diplomatic chaiges. u 
these salutary counsels have loo fieijueally been slighted, and vve fear numbers of 
Enobshmen now live to attest in tbeirown peisuns the sad effer ti of purchasing 
transient giatidcation at the nsk of bccoiiuuo the tools and dupcsof avarutious or 
designing" >fativcs. The operation of tin* insolvent Act will, we expect, strongly 
tend fo reform this dangerous slate of ihmgs. Few Natives have iitheito lent 
money or delivered goods without appriiontly good seounty for its reimbmsement or 
nayiiietit at some future period. J he cieatioii of a means to escape paymiui , w len 
the worst conies to ihewoist, necessarily lessens the value of all persona y» 

and hence will spiing a general disinclination on the part of caiii talists to afioid ac- 
commodalion to ihe needy : alieady. indeed, the hata. sinetls and othe.s draw close 
tlieir purse strings under the well gioiinded idea that icstitution of borrowed money 
grows daily more problematical. The upshot of.this caution may be seen at once 
Eveiy man will be compelled to live within his im omc ; the demand for nmneroua 
expensive articles of hfc will consequently decrease, and their 
so low as to preclude their importation, if European, or their cullivatum f , 
nous with any prospect of piofit to the trader or manufacturer. With thi disap 
pcar^ncc of ihcmat^^rial for display, the r-cFit attending Euroi>ean estabbsliments 
must likewise vanish, and heme will aiise u.piestiou whether our national conse- 
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quence will, be affected by the adoption of moderate habits amongst a peoj)Ie fond 
of, accustomed to, and attracted by, external marks of dignity. We should say, 
for our parts, that the artificial strength, resulting fiom outward appearances, on 
which so great a stress has hitherto been laid, has been far fi om beneficial to the 
real interests of either the conquerors or the conquered. While it has directly 
tended to impoverish both, it has accustomed the former to indulgences with which 
it will now be painful, though essential, to dispense, and has to a certain degree 
lost them the confidence of the latter. It may perhaps be thought that in these 
observations we rather oveirate the effects of the introduction of the Insolvent Act. 
The evil of granting extensive credit without solid secuiity for repayment would, it 
may possibly be argued, cure itself, independently of the existence of any sm'h 
‘white wasliing’ act. The experience of years, the aspect of things as they are, 
and the character of the Matives furnish the best reply to this, and we veiily be- 
lieve that had it not been for the expected operation ol this new act. the diseased 
system we have noticed would have continued for many yeais to come, only ceasing 
with the exhaustion of the country or the decline of European jiieponderancc. — 
Bombay Courier, March 21. 

Scotch Church in Jndia . — A communication having appeared m a llombay papei, 
the object of which was to expose the hardships entailed on those persons wlio, hav- 
ing been married at the Scotch Church previous to the year 1824, might lose their 
certificates, and find a difficulty In the absence of the witnesses to the ceremony, 
to prove their marriage, from the fart of no registry having been kept liefoie that 
year in the records ot the Church. 'J'he following reply to the statement appeared 
in'Theliombay Courier’ of Maicli 14 : — ‘ It is due then to the ministers of theScotcIi 
Chuich to state, that wc liavc since learnt theie is an Act of Pailiament, jiassed on 
the 5th of June, 1818, which liears an exclusive leference to the Scotch Cliuidies 
in India, the second sci'tion of wludi piovidc.s that the minister who solomm/es the ' 
marriage shall ceitify such maniage m duplicate, delivering one copy ot the ceitifi- 
cate to the persons mariied and >cndirig tlie other to Goveniim nt, the recpiisition of 
wliich enactment, we have authoiily to believe, has in ail cases been complied with. 
As, however, the duplicate celllficale'^ aie, v\e liclieve, sent to ihigland, the dilh- 
culties of proving a Scotch marriage m India are still vciy great and injuiiou'-, and 
forcibly suggest the expediency of a Uegister being kept, even though it be extra to 
the minislciial duties iiy law established, in whieli opinion, we are happy to say, 
the niinisteis themselves peifectly coincide ’ 

Shipwreck.- -The Kt Dorado, a vessel uudei I’oituguesc colours, which had sailed 
from Macao to Bombay, with thiee lacs of Rupees and goods to the amount of two 
lacs of Rupees, was wrecked on the 23id Maicli, about lliiity- six miles cast of 
Singapore. All the cicvv, with the exception of the cook, weio saved. 


SiNGAPOItK. 

Trade until Singapore . — By the Indian, lately aimed fiom JCnglaiul, im Batavi.i, 
letters have leachcd this settlement, daU-d in .1 uly, containing intoimatioii, on which 
we can rely, that the affaiis ot Singapore vveie about to betaken into considmatum 
by Ministers and the Boanl of Coutiol, duiing the ensuing recess. Among the 
points to which their attention has been dnccted, and on whu h they will most pio- 
Wbly come to some definitive an angemeut, is the admission of tin, and other oies, 
to be smelted in bond, the duty to be paid on llie produce as if imported in its refined 
state. Another subject for consideiaiion will be, the admission of Ainencaiis to 
trade with this poit, to which all parties apjx'ar well disposed; and the Aineiican 
Government has been memorialized to instruct their Envoy, in London, to negotiate 
on the subject. Should this he granti'd, it will, we doubt not, be the means of very 
considerably increasing our commerce with Chiha, by means of the countiy shipping 
and junks, as many vessels which would not undertake the risks and delay ol a 
voyage to China, wouhl come here to purchase an assorted cargo of China and 
Straits produce ; ami they generally bung what the comineicial pait of oui eoin- 
Tiiunity aie so much in want ot — namely, dollais and bills, or letters of credit on 
Europe or India. It appeals juitlier, front the lellcis wc liave alluded to, that a 
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haul battle has been lou^ht lo keep the settlement exempt I'lom custom duties, but 
that the point appeals to have been settled m la\our ot ‘ bee uado.’ If to the i>er- 
mission whu'h it is tonlidently exjieeted mil be t;i\en to the Americans to trade 
heie, were added that ol bondin;^ I urkey o|)ium and waihke stouN, (hen mi^ht we 
boast a ‘ free port.’ as well as almost a tree trade . and this mi-lit be aeeorded 
without injuiy to the inteiests of any pubes except our biends, the Diiti h, the 
rrench, and (he Ammicans, who now supply those eouibiies wdiu h would lesoit to 
this inaiket, it then w'ants could he heie siipplu'd. Ihe DutcTi .11 e too much alive 
to tlieir own intciest, not to tali' advantage ot oni blindness or folly, and have 
di'olaied the iK'ieJiboiii in^ pint ot llluo fieo foi sueh puipo^es, though il was but the 
othei d'ly that vessels, with warlike stoies on boaid, weie not allowed '‘ven to anehor 
in any ot then pints, 01 diiveii out as soon .is, ilio eiicunistauec became known. — 
Sin^iipore Chron. Miucli 12. 

lly the Meicutij, r'.iplain I’lodie, lunn liatavia, the nibmo, wo leaiii that 

the eelcbiated piiest Kai, iModjo, the ible eoadpitoi of Diepo iN'airoro, in the 
dapanes-i' nisunoct'on, had been taken, with live hnndied ol his followeis, hy the 
Dutch, who piediet fioni the event a speedy teiininatuni of the wai. 'Ihe captiiie 
of Kai Modjo m.iy, indeed, somewhat weaken the ieln;ious lalliienee whiih J)iepo 
Nattoio has possi'ssod ovei the minds ol the nisiii^eiits, but we .ue assuied, by a 
well-informed eoiiesjumdent, th it it is hy no ineatis cut am that it will piodiicc the 
wondi'rlul lesiilts vvhieli the Dutch aiitieipate bom it, siiuo Diepo .\ aLjoio, has llill 
a respectable force at Ins disposal, and could e isily hold out durm” the rainy season, 
were his followeis even fevvei than tiiey aic. Il is conliderilly asserted, that Kai 
IModjo has been taken hy an let ot tool tieaehriyon the paitot the Dutch. It will 
afford us iiotliiiij^ hut pli'asuie to leaiii, that this stoi\ is untiiie ; it, however, il is 
well founded, the natuic ot the means emi>loy<.d to <;et this loiiuidablc peisoiiao;!* 
into then powoi.inust lendei the Diiteli lu.ne hileliil to the Natives tlinii ovei, and 
mavhave none of the pacitic icsnlts which a tan and honouiahle captnio mieht have 
produced. Kai iModjo, at the time the jUciciii 7 lett Java, vv-is eonfiiU'd m the jail 
at Britavia, and was, it is said, wi'll tii ated, but eomplaiiu'd hillerly o( the alleged 
inKpnloiis means employed by the Duleh to >^el linn into iheir powei. The Inthdn 
and llippoimtties had arrived at Batavia, fioin I'aii^laml ; the latter, lioin London, 
the 2dth ot Auiriist. 'J'hese vessels lemamed at Batavia, Iml their packets have 
been received ni this settlement hy the Mcicinp . — C/iuni. Jan. l/j. 

Piratc.s . — 'I'liP slnp Fj/nwnslone, cneounti'red a filiate, dismiisid outside, and 
slovenly in hei appeaianee, in the Stunts of Suiida. 'I’he eapiani of the I'.dmoiistoiie 
seem" hei undei Spanish oolouis, and concludin'^ she was hound loi Manilla, went 
on boaul with Icttcis ioi China, hut the apjieaianco of the cicw, hi'iii" without .1 
captain, eonvinci'd him they wi'ie pirates. \\ hen they undeistood that the Fdiaan- 
btiwe was loaded with suoai, they sufeied the Captain to depait, who immediafely 
altered Ins couise to avoid pm suit. 'I’he jiiuite vessel was capable of mounlme 
thirty-six t^uns, and was manned with a eievv of not less than 30U men. 


PENAXtL 

In alludin'-- to Bcnan", yesterday, we omitted to explain that it is already a free 
port except is rc'Mids tin- tedious foims, which are a source of delay and annoy- 
ance. M e would have these abrogated. As we aie alluding to it a',;am, it may 
he as well to supply the figuicd statement, on which our calculation ot tin- armu.il 
loss lo the Company, entailed by the inainb-nance, of all tlie paiaphernalia of Go- 
vernment, IS founch’d. 

The mean expenditure of the tw-o yeais, 1825-6 and 1826-7, was £141,309 

Mean Revenue 37,391 


which, at the piescnl Exchange is about 11 lacks of Rupees, as we stated. Mar, 25. 
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Nrij \ r. 

\ ])nvate Icltrr lioni Sui.it ol tl'< D^lli >'1 M.iidi, nn’otiuiis lliat llis lli^liir'^s 
;’ii,i('<' \ln/.i M.iliiiiniiiiKl Sli.iu lIoMi, lien to the thioiie ol Hcllii, 

Ii.hI aiine I al tli.it Mion. 

F,nrtrll /() ('otiDu'l ('li ihnid III Simil . — On W (“liK’^il.i y OMMimi;. tlii' 1 Itli 

(;f MiUi'li, the naval .m<l nutitaiy oIIh < is icsnii'nl at Siiial, :;a\e a laiewill ]i.iit\, 
a) the mess loom ol t!ii I'ith it jinimit, on tin' oiv .isiou ol th" th jiaitiiic ol Lit n- 
lt'iiant-( 'olonel ( 'h ilaml toi his nalue land. '1 lie umipanN (oin|.i,st.l ,ill the 
ladies ,iiid eeuth mmi ol th" station Oaie iii" romineiieeii s'lon .liii i - i dil oh lot k, 
anti was kept up till a 1 iti' h"ni . w’'en the t oiuiianv s.ittlowa to an (h 'antly 
ariau'aed eollatmn, it u hn h dm diM d (wei'- delit ac\ the seaani ( t/iild possibly 
ol'mid On Ihe lie.dth ol ( oloiu 1 (hillin' btin, dunk, he lelimn^l thanks 
(iidently with I’leat fin itioii, ami dwelt v it!i einpha us on the kiinl .ittinlions he 
Inid uniloindv e\peinii(t.l limn the \t h le m n t\ tlniiii" hissn|ou!n at Sinai. 
Datiein ; was then tesiniieil, and at an i ai5 lioui , a^ the jtaily h- "an to dispt'i st', 
he shook h iiids willi tviiv iiid\i,hnl on nti iim, ami liiially look !. a\e of hm 
htomls umh'i leednips not to he i onliolled.- dla aSr/ (.'oiinci. 

At STU \I.A, I \. 

• 

( 'mo ts (i/ /’em . - 1 ,ike im''! 1 1 loiiies n in’", th ‘ i .inm it t'l a \neln\, \iw 
South W ales IS Milpm tid to nil'.in Ipiine, . ..nre luoitn pull, m, in dill lent 
duel tioiis ot the nidiv aln il ititi H '! s ol 1 I 1 <lnh 1 mil . nl ho. ni s. I in In ad el ( ai li 
(1( p-iitineiit seems latln I to \ n > olh m\vil!i.ni , il|e, Iiai\. i in (jivunoi 
and the ( 'hief .1 usln e a,, not o i the-.. ' . -t umh : n h.v,." s| ii! in opinion 
on some points of .nlnno' i I'm, , . .''wln-i 'll i )o , n.-- , \, ,.s >• nl , nl .n .Indm-, 

It was net ih" le.isl id |!i, , , . i ' , li i . e'l- , In^ hi ■ .o-t , i ,.l, th ,1 he n-i-ht 

ad( pt .1 ptdu lulls m 111 . i , 1- . I i! It", noilco I'm • .-lin n m, s m i n as I i pn \ ( iil 

ihe'i h"i Is (torn 1). Ill, nil -\ (' i p a It ' ; 'i' li p'lipmi . O e le. ah nt o- < inn d in the 

li nil ol a \ at 1 -. ' w in o iii n - - 1 1 h . p ; ,1 - . i , ' , d.K . \ i \ l-oi ej inal \ ai u i‘ 

III Mint ton M , \, 1-1 ai.-'": !> Is lo.a to he ti n il toi th- luin.lei ol a ii laiiopi an, 

hiit.imhi I'owlie 1 , Ins- .1 In -atn 1 1 n . to h< | it n])oo ti ml, I ' , ause fin- < inninal 
NV IS ine.ipalni i-l limit i sl.i-.i lin. I..i1 mi-'Iil la s .idt > Ins piijmln t , ami the attoim } - 
;-i m lal had not piouth tl an n.ih i p,. it . 'lolnivt -ji-.eii tin tinmudthe jiieimoi- 
li\(‘ (.1 1 halli iV ’ 1 n-t pnoi s v, o .i Hot tin--; him m> n In-l, l-ii t!n-i<- v.t-ii- not, ol Ins own 
eounti Mnen, a sim-h- imliv nlii il i aji ild,- t i - lUne; in a pn) • i ht atl-n m-y-yenei il 
iirei'd m in^ jih a - to p,ess tl e tii.d , i i p.nin iil.u he plml-.-t-t! liimst-ll to fninish in- 
diibililih pu'ols ol tin (ijii. nod’s ■-mii , li-tl-.-i- Dtiwlim- ovi r-i uh tl all tin- ati-n- 
ments ol the attoim-y-fi-m lal, ami s.nd he \\( nl 1 not th pait horn tin- simil iiid the 
li-ttei ol tin- I’litish la(v , and as (In- < iimiiial ( laild not, in lim pies(.nt sitiiation, 
inakr any deiein (-, the pidy ■ oi(!(-ied Inm to ho i(-mamh-d till ui \t sessions, and an 
iTiteipiet(-t to lit' provnieil h'l him at his tiial. (hit of tin- t-wi lat-tmns m tlu' i olony, 
two trials foi libel have bikeii jihue 1 k h lo .liul.-e Dowliiie, and d.iinaf(-s awaided 
the pl.niilili in ( ai h ( ase, J liest- cneunistam i s wt-,(‘ liki-ly to iiavc sh.iki-ii the 
]mlb(i's populautv at hist, Im even tin- \usti il.isiaii puhlie aie not ia\ouiah!\ in- 
clined low, lids the law a^anml Iilu 1, ;is at piesi nt peiieially idmimsti n-d howevei . 
foitunatelY loi tliC pnlpi', he was saved in puldii eslim.ilion by tin- eiieLiinsta m-e ol 
the (kf( mlaiits in the i ases heiiif ol the tv\o p.iiUt-s, -thi- opjiosition and miinslt-i nil 
of the ( olony. I he hist ti nil lor 1 1 mi, con. th.il has i-vi-i In i-n bioiipht into ( 'oiiit 
in the ( olony, was heaid in Vovomlioi, Ib'iil. Tin' ai turn w as hiuiif lit hy 'I lioinas 
lieniv ll.iitj 'm-iehaiil, Svdin-y, against l)i Dowman, insi>e<toi nf tin- "(-m-ial 
hospitals 111 the ( oiony. '1 lie d,ima',;(is w( ii laid at 2,000/. : vlelendant jileaded the 
<’( iiei al issue jiiainnit' 1 , < ovi n-d .hO/. ami costs. 

riic I’l'i'.s , — d hero is .i mail id baiu iiness ol itn idont fonoiaily in thojoiunals ol 
Austial.isia, w'hieh the i ditors sei m to (iideavoui to obviate hy a manllesbitioii of 
[leevijhiu ss and cai piiio at (‘.n h otliei , but this may ho natui.illy expec ted as the 
( onsujueuee ausiny Irom the ■'jniit that , jipeuis to peivailethe minds of the autho- 
rities. 
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[IC si^^nifios lionib.iy — M M.uli.is — C CnlciUl.i ] 

P., (!,idct, ptoiu i«) I'ns — (’ I', -I, 20 

Hiistow, (; w ( , ( .I(K t, prom to I'.iis -(’ r,.|. I j 
Hiistow^, C M., iiio’ii to — (' Icb 12 

Port,,! K , Coi net, i»(>''t('(I to .!.| L {',iv — ( l.iii 2() 

PiKklc, I'., I^iciit \ilill, to 1)1' \i.l-(l(‘ ( .imp to M i| (,,'n Sir ,I NichnlU \ 
C.ii mu h.ii'l — ( ’ I, III .:() 

I'n'i ("slonl, Jolin, r.iL'ul , r I li \ I , on linl to I'ju (oi lu'.iltli P I'l S 12 

IblU'C, \\ Ml., ( .ipl l()f(| \ 1 ^ 0,1 lull I,, I 11, li,, ||,. ,|(1| ^ ( 1’,.], i|) 

Ijnml, (’ S 'r , I'tis. Si. Ilrirn.i ii'o , to I).' Im-iit \p,ilp 

l>.ir, Lk'iiI Co! , to i,'Miinr liis duiu's .is low ii M,i)oi 1’, M,ii ( h (, 

JiM'j-irs, I , Lh'iiI 21tli \ I, to . 1(1 i \ I’.n - M I fi 1 ,1 's'lol.MMii i> 

15 M IK li I 1 ‘ 

llulkclry, |{ , l.ii'Ml 2ll|li \ i lo i( I .is ;d \ .Kst ( onutiK (.ui 15 M in li H 
liiown, Tlioin.is, Lii'iit . l(•lul lied to diiiv — i; I'c'i 12 
IJilIaiiioic, 1’ I! , ( .ipt , ti'iiiMicd to lints - |5 |M, ij 

Pli^lts, I , Lu'ul , to I),' ,11 iii|p ’,,1 ( oiimi's (Mil, \ Li' Mfssiii K'l 

15 I'd) It, 

l5o\(l, I.I, Ill's, \ssiv 2.11 ^ll 1 Ii.ill on i, III to 1 ill 15 I’ll) IH. 

Bailin','!', (’. 11 ) 1 , Xdiii!.' lit'l- \sost -( o iiini -(;.'ii , on In. I to tlii'Cano (oi 
luMltli.--!’ I ■!) IS 

Bowalni, I ( , i.iniil , ‘o .11 1 .K (_) 1 M| M.is to til. • 2.1 (. 1(11 My--!’, M.nili ;()’ 

Ballaiitiii,', Li' lit -( 'ol , to . i.inin .1 Sln.l.ipoin 15 \|itil 5 

P.iounn, \ \\' , Vi ,1 ll|li\ I. on hill t, I, in 15 \liidi 51 

( a-n(>ron, \, Mi, \s'K| ( ., 1 , 1 ,., is ol <h dinin. to h i\ . < li iko' ol tin' \1 1 - i 
/ai(‘ ,it M'lmw (' kill 2() 

( I oss, ,1 ,, I )i. |) ('oininis., app to (,'liniiai M.iir ( I'.'li ) 

Caioy, P, i )('p -Coinnus , .i|)p to Ml.iliali.id .M.n,' (' I nl» 

Cnmininy, \V I', \ssist -Sm y , to do dnlv with I'llli I’oot ( l.l) 10 
Ciiai]»lH'll, II. ) , Assist 'Snry 2d Pair, in”', on Inil to Idn loi lin.dlli - 15 
March 1() 

Crawt'oid, I., Assist -.Sniy, to Ix' \ acciii.itoi in (li(*\oilii West (list of (iii/. i.d, 
V. Joliiiston — B .Match 10 

(’anwi'll, A , Sni v>. 2d (Jicn \ I, onliiil to tin' Cap.' and lair loi licaith 
B. Feb 12 ' 

Corks’, ,J , (\i|)l, fl , .5d N. I , to assume the comm ol tiic tioop.s at Snr.il, v, 
( Iceland. — B Maicb .50 

Cam{)l)cll, A B, .5d Assist,, .ind ai liny 2d Assist, to be 2(1 Assist -( omiiiis 
Gen, V Revnolds, piom--I5 Feb. K) 

Claiksoii, G.,’jaen(. 121ii N. F, P> be Actiiifr Ad.tH(o the d.'t.idi at Bniadi, v 
Maiigban — B. Maicb .50 

CIcilaiid, VV’^ I) , f„u‘iit -Col , (’oinin. lOtb N. !., on Inil to I'an loi iK'allh - - 
H. March M 

Campbell, I) , Lieut. -Col , to comm in C.iiidcis]i — 15 Apiil .5 

Davidson, W. , lais , to do duty vitb 7ltb I — C .l.m 2b 

Day, P:. F, Licnt , to act as Adj to 7tli halt aitill , v. Ludlow -( . .Ian 2,0 

Davidson, D, Lieut, Acting .5 Assist CoinmKs.-(5en , to be .5d Ass^t -B 

f)o^wn*ey, C , Sen. Assist. -Snig , to bt ‘miic , v Mc'McTms, dn — B Feb 17. 
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Durack, F., Lieut. 24th N. 1., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. March 30. 

Edwards, Thos., Cadet Artill., prom, to be 2d Lieut. — C. Feb. 13. 

Elliot, T. C., Assist.-Surg., app. to 2(1 troop, 2d brig, horse artill.— C. Jan. 26. 
Edwards, J., Dep.-Conuiiis., app. to Allahabad Mag, — C. Feb. 5. 

Eckford, R.. Surg., to be second Mem. of Med. board, v. Morgan, on furl. — 

B. Feb. 12. 

Fallon, H., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with Artill. at Dum Dum. — C. Jan. 28. 
Forster, G., Lieut. 6th L. Cav., to proceed to presid., in charge of remount 
horses. — C. Jan. 28. 

Fullarton, R., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with Eur. regts. at Agra.— C. Feb. 5. 
Faithful, H., Lieut.-Col. Artill, returned to duty. — C. Feb. 10. 

Foy, W. H., Capt., furl, to Europe prolonged. — B. Feb. 12. 

Goodday, G. C. S., Ens., to be Lieut., v. Midford, cashiered. — C. Feb. 13. 
Gilmore, John, Cadet of Engm., prom, to 1st Lieut. — C. Feb. 20. 

Gorfield, A. il.. Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Feb. 20. 

Graham, G. J., Lieut., to be Adj. to the 6th N. 1., v. Mecan, res. — B. Feb. 12. 
Graham, J., Capt. 7th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. 

Hamilton, C., Lieut. 22d N. I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Olepbant, dec. — 

C. Feb. 13. 

^ough, Jos., Messrs., Adm. Veter.-Snrg. — C. Feb. 13. 

Hiilse, H. C., Adm. Veter.-Surg. — C. Feb. 13. 

Horne, W. G., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Feb. 20. 

Hopkins^, P., Lieut. 27tli N. I., to be inlerp. and Quar.-Mas.. — C. Feb. 5 . 

Hardy, Lieut., Col., Quar.-Mas.-Gcn. of the army, on leave to the Neilgherry 
Hills.— B. March 5. 

Hart, S. V., Ens., to be Interp. of Ilindostanee, to 2d Gren. rog.. — B. March 30. 
Hughes, K., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 3d N. 1. — B. March 30. 

Hale, J., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 22d N. I., v. Parkinson.— B. March 30. 

Innes, W., Lieut. 12th N. 1., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mas., v. Mullins, res. — 
C. Feb. .6. 

Jones, W. W., Lieut. 3d N. I., to be Interp. and Uuar.-Mas. — C. Feb. 9. 
Johilston, H., Assist.-Surg., to be Civ. Surg. at Allahabad, v. Stuart,*prom. — 
B. March 10. 

John.son, C. H., Capt. 12th N. I., to act as Brig.-Maj. to Surat Div. — 

B. Feb. 12. 

Knipe, T. B., Super Ens., to be effective Ens., St. Helena. — April 27. 

Kennett, B., Lieut.-Col., returned to duty. — B. Feb. 16. 

Locke, J., Ens. 22d N. I., to be Lieut., v. Hamilton, prom. — C. Feb. 13. 
Leighton, T., Capt., to act as Quar.-Mas.-Gen. to the Guicawar Subsid. force, v. 
Campbell, on furl. — B. March 30. 

Macdonald, H., Ens., directed to do duty with 7tli N. L— C. Jan, 26. 

Macrae, J. Assist.-Surg,, appointed to do duty with Artillery at Dum Dum. — 

C. Jan. 28. 

Macnaughten, J. D., Cornet 6tb L. Cav., to be Aidc-de-Camp to Brig.-Gen. 

Carpenter, of Benares division. — C. Jan. 28. 

Martin, W., Lieut. 52d N. 1., to be Adj., v. Fraser.— C. Jan. 30. 

Maevitie, W. J., Lieut., to act as Adjutant and Quarter-Master of Artillery at 
Benares.— C. Feb. 3. 

Marshall, G. T., Lieut., 35th N. I., to be Interpreter and Quait.-Mas., v. Hay, 
promoted. — C, Feb. 3. 

M'Mahon, Daniel, Lieufcnant, to be Captain by Brevet, St. Helena. — April 20. 
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Mearns, Assist. Surg., on furl, to Eur. for liealth.— B. March y. 

Morris, T., Capt. 24th N. ]., to act as Dcp. Milit. Auditor Gen. — B. March 11. 
Maxwell, J. A., Super. Surg., to be 3d Member of the Med. Board.— B. Feb. 12. 
Mayor, F., Ens., returned to duty. — B. Feb 12 

Morse, 1’., Lieut.-Col. 4th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. Feb. IG. 


Nares, G. VV. A., Lieut. .')3d N. I., returned to duty. — C. Feb. 10. 

« 

Oakes, W. H. M., to he Accountant to Milit. Depart, v Morley. C. Feb. 20. 
Ormsby, W. C., Lieut. G3d N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Feb. 20. 


Parker, W., Capt., Maj. of Brig., app. to Malwa field force. — C. Feb. 3. 

Platt, f1., Lieut., to be interp. and Quart. Ma.s. to 23d N. I., v. Bean res. — ('. 
Feb. .3. 

Pringle, D., Capt. 10th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Feb. 20. 
j/Pearson, E., Major, fur. to Eur. prolonged. — B. Feb. 12. 
r-Payne, C., Capt., returned to duty. — B. Feb. 12. 

^ Payne, R., Capt., to be acting 2d A.ssist. Coinmis. Gen., v. Molesworth. — B, 
Feb. IG. 

Pinhey, R,, Surg., to be Garr. Surg. at Presidency, v Powell.—B. Feb, 17. 


Raleigh, E. W. W., Assist. Surg., to be 3d Assist, to Prc.sidency Gen. Hos.— 
C. Feb. 13. 

Robinson, C., Super. Surg., app to Presid. division. — C. l eb. 3. 

Ramsay, \V,M., Lieut. 62d N. T , to be an extra Aide de-Cainp on personal 
staff of Comman.-in-Chief. — C. Feb. 3. 

Rainey, A. ICns., to do duty with 13th N. I. C. I'eb. 10. ^ 

Reed, T. S., supermini. Ens., to be ellectiv’e l‘-n.> , St. Helena. C . April 27. 
Ross, J., A.vsist. Surg., placed at the disposal ol the Super, of Marine duty.— 

B. March 0. i 

Rybat, Capt., Dep. Auditor Gen., to act as fii.st Assi.st. Cominis. (len., v. .lames. 

— B. March 11. . 

Hooke, C., Ens. N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Kensington dlslnl^scd.— B. March 12. 
Reeves, G. ()., Lieut. .3d L. Cav., to take rank, v. Meekerder.—B. Fib. 12. 
Rickards, R. II., Cornet 3d L. Cav., to be Lieut, v. Johnstone, deceased.— 

RamsH)^H^N., Lieut. 24th N. I., to act a.s Super, of Ba/ars at Poona, v Ro- 
bertson, — B. Feb. 12. null.) 

Robertson, R., Major, furl, to Eur. prolonged.— B. Fob 12. 

Reynolds, .L, Capt , second Assist. Cominis. Gen., to be first Assist,, v. Snod- 
grass, dec. — B. Feb. IG. 


Shakespear, R. C., Cadet Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut.-C Feb. l.k 
Stewart, Robert, Cadet, promoted to li,nsign.— t. Feb. 13. 

Smith, Sam., Cornet, posted to 9tb L. ^ 

Shortreed, W., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 2(1 F.ur. Reg. v. Lysagbt. C. Jan. .30. 
Salter G. Lieut., to be Adj. to 4th N. 1 , v. Macdonald, res.-C. Jan. .iO. 
Stoneham A Lieut.-Col. 5.3d N. L, perm, to retire on a pension.— C. Feb. 20. 
.Wder^^r ;’Lieut. 50th N. L, to be Intcrp. and Qu. Mas., v. Impey, prom.- 

l-'Lleut.. to act aa Interp. and Qu. Mas., to 74tU N. I. v. Beresford- 

Tavlor,Jas., Maj. Engin., to be Garr. Engin. and Exer. Offic. Fort Williaro, 
&c., V. Wood, on furl. — C. Feb. 5. 
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ThomaS; Wra., Surg.» to be a Super. Surgeon on Estab., v. Todil.— Feb. 20. 
Trevor, R^S,, Lieut, 8(1 L. Cav., to belnterp. and Qu.-Miis. — Feb. 9. 
Thompson, G., Capt Engin., on furl, to Europe.— C. Feb. 12. 

Turner, J. W. H., (’apt. 59th N. 1., on furl, to Europe for health. — C, Feb. 13. 
Torshire, C., Ens., to be Lieut, v. Croftoii, dec. — C. March 9. 

Thatcher, W., Lieut., to act as Quar.-Mas. to 6th N. 1. — B. Feb. 12. 

Venables, G. H., Cadet, promt>ted to Ensign. — ('. Feb. 13. 

Whally, F. E., Cornet, posted to 6th L. Cav. — C. dan. 26. 

Wall, F., Cadet, promoted to 2d Lieut. Artill. — C. Feb. 20. 

Williamson, G., Maj. 69th N. 1., appointed to charge of 46th N. I. — C. Feb. 3. 
Williams, F., Ensign 2d Grea. N. 1., to be Lieutenant, v. Munroe, deceased. — 
R. March 5. 

Williams, John, Cornet, posted to 3d L. Cav. — B. Feb. 12. 

Wade, W., Lieut., furl, to Ear. prolonged. — B. Feb. 16. 


BIRTHS. 

Birdwood, the lady of Win., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, Bombay, March 24. 
Corbett, the lady of Capt. S., of a son, at Howal Bagh, February 24. 

Dick, the lady of Capt. H., 56th N.I., of a daughter, at C.ilcntta, March 13. 
Jenkins, the lady of Capt., 11th L. Drag., of a daughter, at Cawnpore, Feb. 3. 
Nisbet, the lady of .fosiah, Esq., of a daughter, at Diirwar. 

Ord, the lady of W. K., of a son, at Calcutta, March 10. 

Ramsay, the lady of H. N., Lieut. 24th N. I., of a son still-born, at Poonah, 
March 14. 


MARRIAGES. 

Montgomery, E., Esq., Civil Service, to Isabella Ann, second daughter of Lieut.- 
Col. Sullivan, 6th foot, at Poona, March 18. 

Wilson, the Rev. E. H. H., to Francis S.Parr, eldest daughter of G. S. Siddons, 
Esq., at Calcutta, March 11. 

Yates, Alex., Esq., commanding the ship Scsostris, to Mrs. Mary Caroline Tfite, 
fourth daughter of the late J. Martin, Esq., Tyronne, Ireland, Bombay, 
March 21. 


DEATHS. 

Burford, Lieutenant George, Adjutant 27th reg., N.I., aged 29, at Benare.s, 
February 15. 

Goodiff, .1. B., Capt., commanding 15th N. I., at Sucheena, Feb. 8. 

Robertson, Colin Campbell, infant son of Lieut. Col. Archibald, Mahabulcswar, 
March 20. 

Rogers, Mr. Robert, aged 34, at Calcutta, February 22. 
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Death of Mr. Howe. — IVlr. Robert ilowe, editor and pioprietor of the Sydney 
(iazetto, on Tlmrsday pvenin;j^, the 29th ot January, about five o’clock, left his 
home accompanied by his youn-rcst son, Allied Australia, .ind one servant, to take 
his usual excursion on tlie water in a pleasure boat which he had a few days before 
purchased. About seven o'clock, when iirepaiimj to icturii, a sudden <,nist of wind 
upset the boat, and the thiee peisons went ilown to<;ethei. Tlii' .^er^a’lt succmlcd 
in makinf^ the shoie, and proem ed assistance , the child was found fioatln^^ but iMr. 
Howe had disappeaiod. He was an expeit swunmer. Ills body was nor found till 
the followiiu,^ day, when it was discoveied that the fidiinj^ linos which had bciui in 
the boat, weic so completely cnlwiiied imind his body as to leseinble a net, and his 
wiists were as tightly laced togethei as if he had been jmrposely bound. ]\Ir. 
Howe was bom in l-oiidon, on the 30th of Juno, 1705, and, at an early ace, ac- 
companied hisjiarents to go to New South Wales. I Iis mother dusl on the p issage. 
His ancestors, as f.ir as can be tiaced, eitliei at home, 01 in the colony, have, 
almost cveiy member of tbein, been directly or indiiectly c omciued in the punting 
business ; some of las neaicst relatives .iie now in chaige of tlu* goveinment piess oi 
the West Indies, ddie lateHeoige Howe, the falhei ot tlie (h-ccased, had been ('iii- 
ployed on scveial of the first piintmg establishments in London, and, at one peiioJ, 
held a respectable situation on ‘ 'I’hc 'I'lmos’ ncwspapoi. lie, afici encountering 
many difliculties, founded ‘The Sydni'y Gazette’ in 1802. He died in 1821, and 
bequeathi'd lus busini'ss to his son, who is the sub)eet of our picseiit sketeh. (Jn 
sueeei'diug to the business of his fatluu he had mu< h to stiugglo against, and had 
only a shoit time previous to this unfoitunale aeeideni which tost him his life, 
attained comfortable ciicumstanees siillicient toeiialde him to enjoy ajiaiti.il Ktire- 
ment fiom the constant duties of lus aiduous piofcssion. lie has left behind him a 
widow and four }oung eliildren. 

('nt)nhliii!r.—~'\ his fashioiiahh' \i(<* makes lapid Simses m Sydney town. In the 
month ot Fchiuaiy last, one tiadesman at a Mllm". won 2,700/, ’ 'I'he parties 
fleeced weie foui or five publicans, and the gaiiu' of i iids |)Ia\ed was ‘ All-foiiis.’ 

Pni’i/cgc of Pnsoneisoflhr Cheir«.-'-(’aptaiii I’ossi, \vhd<'hc enforces stiietly the 
Govcinment Kcgulations rcgaiding pnsoiieis, is ('ipially aiuuuis to piotei t them 
from oppicssion. If a prisoiiei has a wcll-uimiudcd (oinplainl ag.iui^t lus iiiastci, 
flic (hqitain allows the prisoner a summons giatis, tlie fees of wlm li to a fiec person 
would he three shillings and mac pence stcilmg. 

Coojneiice with the BlacLs. — d’lic Annual Conference whidi liis Lxiellcney the 
Governor holds with the aboriginal tubes took place oiiIIk' 19lh of J iiiuar), in the 
town of Barramatta. There wcie about 20t) natives pu'scnl, im hiding a tiumlier 
of chiefs, some of whom had come for the puipose liom a <bstaii<e of one hiimhed 
miles. They all wore clothing of some description, and m many other lespeeLs 
evinced pi oofs of the progress of eiviJiration amoiig'^t them. They have now 
attained perfect confidimce in the Eiiiopcans. V plenlifiil dinoci of soups, roast 
beef plum-pudding, and an ample supply of grog, ngalid th<> sable visiteis, and 
the Gfweiiior, and a number of civil and m.litaiy offi.eis wen, on the ground, and 
dismissed the aboriginals in the evening, wnlli a present to euli male and female 
of some article of wearing apparel. 

Grants of l^and . — His Majesty’s government, by an order dated December lb, 
1828 have established a pnnciple that henceforth laiul diall be given in pro|)or- 
lion to actual available capital only, and that m future no aji.ma s of any k>n< . not 
immediately imported liy such applicants, will be recognised by the Land 
forming any part of their capital. Out of the million of acres measured to the 
Australiai/Agricultural Company at Port Stephens, it is now discovered by actual 
survey that not above 30,000 acres aie fit for cultivation, the remaining 970,000 

consisting of Jocky ground or swamps. i r i i i 

New AcU -General Darling lias p.isse.1 acts at Sydney for naturalising turcigii 
settleTs in New South Wales ! for mgahitirig the duties leviable at auctions ; for 
rsmtaining the names and number ot the iiihalntanls of the colony; and for 
establishing bouses of correction. .. 1 , r 

Kn.hsh J,uirs.-'nic New South Wales Act took effect on the 1st of hlaicll, by 
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which all the laws of England then in force, were introduced into the Colonies, as 
far as its circumstances would permit. The Judges were deeply engaged on the Act 
on account of the necessity of modifying several of the existing laws to adapt them 
to the infant community, in particular the Bankrupt laws had engrossed their 
very serious attention. 

Tipplers. — Captain Bossi, lately appointed to the Police of Sydney, with a view 
to check the eveessive habit of tippling, invariably inflicts a punishment of four 
hours in the stocks on all those who have not five shillings to contribute to the 
Poor’s-hox. 

Mr. Pnnsp/).— The people of Sydney .ire quite elated with the determination of 
this eminent barrister of Calcutta, to settle in Van DiemaiTs Land; and augur 
therefore, a using tide of emigration from the wealthy shoies of India. 

Census. — Tlic total population of Ilohart Town, according to the town Almanac, 
is 6,700 ; that of the elder Colony is 20,000. 

Emigivifio/i.— ‘ The Sydney (lazette’ noticing the announcement of 700 emi- 
grants, chiefly labouiets and their families, being sent out to New Yoik from Kent 
and Sussex, at the expense of their paiishes, says — ‘ Why are they not sent here 
'I’he British Govermne.il ought to defray the additional expense rather tlian furnish 
the best supply to its gteate'.t rival. A tew such catgoes as this would he of greater 
service to the Colony than any other descuption of emigrants.’ 

Increase of Crime. — At Sydney, m 1827, there were thirty informations tried, 
which was considered a heavy calendar , but on that occasion a eomplete gaol de- 
livery was effect ed. At the Sessions concluded in January this year (1829), the 
number of informations tried umonnted lo seventy, the greater part of wliicli weio 
for capital felonies ; and there still remained fifty prisoners for Inal before the 
Supreme Court, who had been committed during the sittings, among which are 
many charges of murder. The juiy sat for thuty days, aveiagiiig eight hours each 
(]!\y ; and the Court was in all occupied foity days. 

Bank. — The Australian Bank half-yearly Meeting look place on the 21st of 
January. 'I’he dividend was declared eight jier cent. The institution is rapidly 
improving, .rom the 1st of July to the Slst of December £194,600 have been dis- 
counted. 


Tin: Cape. 

.S7up/>n?g.---There was in Table Bay on the 24th December, no less than 
shipping amounting to 12,000 tons. Many of them from the East in ballast, hav- 
ing in vain tried for cargoes at every port. The River Plate is in a similar situa- 
tion. Freights were as low as 20s. per ton ; and no eniplo)ment to be had. 

Death of Chahi.— The news of the death of this cruel chief reached Cape Town 
on the 27th December. He is said to have fallen a sacrifice to a conspiracy of his 
own people. There weie several of his favourites killed at the same time. The 
affairs of the /oolahs were then administered by the chief by whom Cliaka was des- 
troyed, but it is expected that a half-brother of Chaka will be chosen his succes- 
sor. The Zoolalis are at present so much reduced with their late expeditious, as 
to be no longer formidable to their neighbours. 

Import Duties, --- A. letter from Fort Louis, dated December 13th, states that all 
British manufactured goods imported from the Cape, or any port in India, are sub- 
jected to a duty of 30 per cent, with the exception of British salt provisions, which 
pay a duty of 15 per cent. ITie produce of the Cape and India remain as before, 
at 6 per cent. 

Extracts of General Orders — Army — Bombay. 

Bombay Castle, 14th March, 182‘J.---No. 108 of 1829. Some difficulty having 
been experienced in making a valuation of Medicines, instruments, and other Hos- 
pitaPStorcs, as directed by General Order of the 26lh ultimo, No. 85, the Governor 
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in Council directs that Conimiftecs assembled for this purpose, be, if possible, 
composed of Medical officeis, or that there be, at least, one Medical Officer em- 
ployed on them, and that such Committees frame a List of Medicines, &c., alpha- 
betically arranged, with the qiniitilies that may be found ‘»ci viceable, inserted op- 
posite, and a blank column left for the prices according. 

Bomhaif Castle, 14/1/ Maich, 1820. — .No Id.O of 1820. It being of essential 
impoitance to theliitcreets of the Honoiable Compaiiv, th.it the origin, [irogrcss and 
realization of all advances made to Lii^imti, and oilier Othcers, employed in the 
election of rublic Works should be vigilantly oli-erved, to prcveiil the useless ac- 
cumulation of lialanccs, the Honorable the Cipvi i nor iii Council is pleased, in modifi- 
cation of the Channel of communication I.iia down in the 1st Article ot tiie 3id Sec- 
tion of the Engineer Regulations, dated the 1st of .Ajiril, 1818, to authon/o the 
General Pay-illaster at the iVsidency, and all dishuising Officers tocallon all Offi- 
cers receiviug money for such purposes, to transmit then accounts for audit through 
the Offices of the Pay- Master and didiur^mg Officers le.spectivcly, in order that 
those Officers may satisfy themselves, and report to the Audit Department if other- 
wise, whether the Engineers, c\c., have fully accounted for the advaiiees made to 
tliein. riio Governor in Council is luither pleased to direct tliat the accouutu 
which have hitlieito beem sent by the Officers iliemseivts to the Chief Engineer, 
shall be forwarded from the Audit Deparlmenl. to that Officer, who will then 
submit them to (joverument with Ins leport thcioon, as is done at piesent, 

Mannes.--hy an order issued 3rd April, the Eomb.iy Marine btaly are to be or- 
ganized into a regiment, underjtbe coinrnaml of an tffficcr, baving the rank of Major- 
General. 


Calc ETTA. 

Vressiv^ of Natives. — ('omplaints having been repoitcd at head-quarters of 

officeis forcibly pressing the iNatives into their seivice. .is begarees and coolies, 
Te ConimaadL^^in-Chief has isnied a notice, that he wi punish with seventy 
any instance of disobeilience of the order ot August, Id 18, winch prohibits the 
practice of such impressment. * m . 

ispsSliiil 

r„‘:::h''rc'riU'rw:r;:‘,? srx.. o,. .ui,jectni.o 

to military law for all offences of leinpoiai toginrame. 


Maukas. 

„ -rUp Rurht Hon. the Governor in Council has, with a view 

laquor Allowance.— I M • , inponvenience attending the neces- 

,.f .ellvins tl.e solJ.er rom rescinded a stand, ng 

sity ot receiving his allowance o 1 

Older, and diieclcd that the ^ ghjiH be disconlmued. Arrack 

pean troops, when not marching, » ^ ^ 20tli of each 

Hi herea'^^tk be dra,v„ from Ibe ™ ‘ :oun,ers.g„od by 

month, upon i,.dent signod urplotUo,, to the ,t^ 

commaoding-olhcers of corps a g' allowance ^of two drains per man per cem, 
meats, not exceeding the f a„d retailed to the men from the can- 
which is to he paid lor to the ikd rate. Dut coininanding-officera are 

teen, to that extent only, »“’% i.criods as they may tlimk 

Oncnfftl Herald, Vol. 22 . 
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will be leleased from the necessity of leteiviiig a quantity of spiuts at a fixed time, 
without reference to his own immediate inclination. 

Medical Bckirrf.— Members are hereafter to be* relieved at the expiration of five 
ytars. 'I’hose who have been in that station not less than two years, and have 
lesidcd in India twenty years, including a three years’ furlough, are allowed to 
retire on a pension of 500/. per annum. Those who have served five years at the 
lloaid, aie allowed 700/. pei annum. Superintending Surgeons, who have been 
in that station for the same period, with the other terms of service completed, 
aie allowed, in the one case, 300/., and lu the other, 350/. per annum. 

Allouunren of A ides-de-Cuiu ]). — A General Older of the ‘27tli .lune, 1823, by 
which Aides-de-Cainp were authori/ed to draw their salaries from the date of ap- 
pointment, is cancelled, and those officers will in future receive their staff-allow- 
ances from the date of joining their stations, on the general principles applicable 
to all other appointments. 


Thk Sc 1,1 an . — Mr. Macfarlane, m his clever and inteiesting volume on Con- 
stantinople, alluding to the tyranny and rapacity of the Sultan, says:---* 1 have 
heard certain persons, whose feelings of justice and merty have been somewhat 
blunted by a long re.sidence in the Augean stable, and a familiarity with its abo- 
minations, seek an excuse or a justification for those arbitrary proceedings, in the 
fact that the sufferers aie seivanls of Governinent, and show by their speedy acrjui- 
sition of wealth that they must betray their trust, lint their arguments, bad as 
they are, cannot apjily to the case of a wealthy .lew, a certain Shapdji. d’his man 
had acquired, in trade and in banking tiansactions, an immense fortune ; but he had 
never been in the seivice of Goveinment, either as diiector of the mint, or ui any 
other capacity. At the tune he was reposing on his laurels, or his sacks of sequins, 
and seems to have retired in a great measme from the dangerous uiena; for nothing 
.ill Turkey is so certain a danger as the gaitung of money. Of l.is wealth he made 
the most noble use: bis generosity to the unfoitunatc secured him the title of * Fa- 
ther of the I\)or,’ and tins from the unanimous voice ot C(ju>tantino{ile ; for, supe- 
rior to the lestrictedspint of his caste, he gave to all, and whether the sufferer was 
Christian, 'lurk, or .Tew, was disi eg. luled by Ins uuivei sal philanthropy. Popu- 
lar sympathy was stioiig in favour ot such a man , and even the tenets of 
the Koran (fertile in Us inciilc.ttions ot chanty) sani'tified and defended 
him, Put to the t‘ye.s of INlahmoud, instead ot .Shapdji’s charity, covering 
a multitude of sins, las wealth covcied all Ins viitues' Money was wanted, 
money must be had, and he unrelentingly oidcred the murder of the good 
man, and the confiscation of all his property. The exeeutionei and some chiaousheB 
were despatched to the Jew’s residence; the latter advanced, and knocked at the 
door, winch was forthwith opened by the servant. The chiaoushes desired to 
speak with Sliapdji ; the servant requested them to entei ,• they declined doing so, 
and said Shajidji must descend to tlicm, :i3 they were bearers of a me.ssage from 
the Porte, The charitable Jew was coufined to his bed by sickness ; but he sent 
down his brother to hear the biisine.ss, or to invite again the messengers to ascend. 
The chiaoushes repeateil that they must commumcdto personally with Shapdji j 
that he mu,sl come down ; that their business with him would not occupy a minute. 
The sick man, nothing doubting what awaited him, lose from his couch, threw on 
his liernhh, and, supported by bis brother and a servant, went down to the door. 
His foot bad scarcely touched the threshold, when the executioner, who had 
hitherto remained concealed, rushed upon him, and passing the fatal cord over his 
neck, strangled him, without giving him time to offer up a prayer to his God. 
Shapdji’s brother fell senseless into the street. 'I’he myrmidons of despotism 
turned the domestics out of the house, and put the imperial seal on its doors. The 
immense wealtii was presently secured, and conveyed to the hazne ; afid a dona- 
tion of 100,000 piasters, or about 1,800/,, to the victim’s brother, to keep him 
from starving, was generously made by the Sultan. When I was at Constantinople 
the tragical tale was in every one’s mouth, and even Turks grieved for the fall of 
the good Jew, and legarded the proceeding of this Sultan with horror.’ 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


Diile. 

1829. 
July .U) 
July Jl 
Jiilv :ii 
July ;h 
Auy;. ;t 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. A 
Aug. A 
Aug. 
Aug. 4 
Atig. 4 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 10 
Aug. IJ 
Aug. i;3 
Aug. U 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 1 1 
Aug. 14 
Aug. U 
Aug. Ifi 
Aug. l.j 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 18 
Aug, 18 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 2.') 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 27 


ARRIVALS FROM F.ASTKRN' FORTS. 


Port (if Arnviil. 

Weyinoutli. . 

Dorer 

Dow ns 

Falmouth . . 

Poitsiuoulh 

Cowes 

Downs 

Downs 

Dover 

Portsmouth 

Dover 

Poi tsmoutli 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

J’ottsrnoulh 

F.ilmouth . . 

Liverpool . . 

Portsmouth 

I’oi tsmouth 

Isle of W^.'ht 

Downs 

I’ortsmouth 

Downs 

Downs 

H.istini^s 

Dover 

Portsmouth 

Isle f)f Wight 

Poi isiiiouth 

Liverpool . . 

Downs 

Margate 

Dover 

Grai eseml . . 


.Ship’s Name. t’ommandcr Place of Depart. Date. 


Kh. Stewart FoibesChapnian. . 

Bombay . . 

1829. 
Feb. 22 

Nesostns 

1 ate.s 

Bombay . . 

Mar. 24 

Daily Kennaw.iy 

Del.ifons . . 

(Jiina 

Jan. 21 

Princess Louise 

Barmes.sen 

China 

Jan. 21 

Lord (/ochrane 

Sulton 

(’ey Ion 

Feb. 14 

Harmonica 

Lange 

Batavia . . 

Mar. 1 

M.inliiis 

Johnstone 

Batavia . . 

%b. 19 

Hopeful 

Mallor.s . 

Cape 

May .10 

Meteor 

NVatson . . 

Mauritius 

May 2 

Auguste 

Bninemyer 

B.ifavia . . 

Mar 20 

I'JlZH 

Dontty 

N S. Wales 

Mar. 21 

Mar. Lansdowne 

Noyes 

V. D. Land 

Mar. 29 

^^arrens 

Bliss 

South Se.'is 


Isahell.i 

Parker . . 

Bcuigal . . 

Feb. 11 

Maria 

Wakefield 

Mauritius 

May 4 

Indian 

( Late K.idie) 

Singapore 

Mar. 2.1 

Malvina 

Pc-arson 

Bombay . . 

April 11 

Ahherton 

Peicival .. 

Bengal 

Cape .. 

Mar. 2.J 

FImn 

Pliilijison . 

.hme 7 

Coldstre.iin 

Fugai (ha 

Bengal .. 

Mar. 9 

Newton 

Rising 

Batavia . . 

April 10 

Sir'J'lios Munto 

Ciockley . 

Singapore 

Mar. 14 

Zephyr 

F.dl 

Soiitli Seas 


S.timiel Crawley 

Hutchinson 

Maui itius 


l^^o^sa 

Mutchiuson 

Bengal . . 

Feb. 2.^1 

Nithsd.ile 

(Jiiistian . . 

Bonih.iy . . 

Mar 8 

Civilian 

Blair 

Bat.ivia .. 

I’eb. 24 

Maitland 

Short 

Bengal .. 

Mar. 12 

Rose 

Marquis - . 

Bengal .. 

Mar. 22 

Adalilina 

Mill ray .. 

Bengal .. 

Mur. 9 

Sir Josph. Banks 

Fraser 

Singapore 

Mar. 27 

Edward I^omhc 

Fieenian . . 

Bombay . . 

Mar. 19 

Mermaid 

Henniker. . 

V. D. Lund 

April 8 

Milo 

Starke , . 

C. G. Hope 

June 18 


ARRIVALS IN KA.STFRN PORTS. 


Date. Port o[ Ai rival 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Port of D»‘part. 

1829. 
March 8 

Bombay 

H)inan 

Edington . . 

London 

Mar. 18 

Bombay 

Claremont 

M'Kiiiliiy .. 

Glasgow 

Mar. 19 

Calcutta . . 

Nandi 

Hawkins 

Liverpool 

Mar. 1? 

Calcutta 

Britannia 

— 

Liverpool 

Mar. 20 

Canton 

Nautilus 

Nash 

London 

Mar. 20 

Calcutta . . 

Robert.s 

Corbyn 

London 

Mar. 2(i 

Bengal 

George & Mary 

Roberts 

Greenock 

Mar. 29 

Bombay 

I’rotector 

Bragg 

Liverpool 

April .1 

V. I). Land,. 

Pyramus 

Elder 

London 
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DKPARTUHKS FROM KUROPE. 


Date. 

1829. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Destination. 

July 26 

Liverpool .. 

Skerne 

Duckle.s 

N. S. Wales 

July 30 

Gravesend . . 

Enphrat ' s. . 

Buckham . . 

India 

July 31 

Liverpool . . 

Ann 

Robson 

Cape 

Aug. 1 

Downs 

Craigeivar 

Ray 

Ceylon 

Aug. 1 

Downs 

Cicely 

Gilpin 

Cape 

Aug. 4 

Downs 

Ellen 

Camper 

Todd 

Cape 

Aug. 5 

Downs 

Parific 

Mauritius 

Aug. 

Downs 

Matdda 

Vaux 

Cape 

Au^. 8 
Aug’. 12 

Liverpool . . 

Rachel 

I'otter 

Bombay 

Liverpool . 

Herculean 

Battersbury 

Bengal 

Aug. 13 

Livei i)ooi . . 

Isabella 

Leeds 

Batavia 

Aug. 11 

I’orfsinouth 

Wanstead 

Frcnd 

Swan River 

Aug. 14 

Liverpool .. 

Consbrook 

St radian . . 

Bombay 

Aug. 16 

Portsmouth 

Juliana 

Tarbutt 

Bengal 

Aug. 19 

Downs 

Tiiumph 

Green 

Bombay 

Aug. 24 

G rave.se nd , . 

Agnes 

Bilbarney . . 

Cape 

Aug. 2.') 

Gravesend . . 

London 

.lolly 

Rio & Cape 

Aug. 2,') 

Gravesend . . 

Ivxporter 

Amwyl 

Cape & Maur 

Aug. 25 

Down.s 

Barretto, Jim. . . 

Shannon . . 

Bengal 


General List of I^assengeks. 

llOiMEWARDS, 

Ver I'Jward Louth' from Hombay Lieut. Pottinger ; Dr. Menriis ; and Mr. 
Price, from the Ca[)e. 

Per Metmuid funn New South Wales. Cajit. Montague; Messrs. Murdoch, 
Walker, Jennings, and Seccoinhe ; Mrs. Montague and .‘i children. 

Per Mtiiiland from Pengal. ('apts. Clarke, Country Serv., and James Clark, 
47th foot; Lieuts. Mcrr, (hmipliell Fra/.er, W. I). Hewson, and J. Lardner ; 
Assist.'Surg. llohcrt Baltersby; Master Clarke; Mesdaincs Clark, Clarke, and, 
Polland ; Misses Clark, Clarke, and Cookes ; l.ui privates of the 47th foot. 

Per BrtcesMi from Madras. (Jen. Shouldham; (kil. Doveton (left at St. He- 
lena) ; Capt. Pringle; Master Home; Mesdames Shouldham, Home, Bentham, 
Simons, and Macnam.ira; Misse.s Shouldham and Browns. 

Per AbherUm from Bengal. Capts. Dickson, G0(h N.I. ; 'I'hompson, 2d Euro- 
pean reg. ; and Colebrooke, Inv. Estab. ; Lieut-s. T. Sampson, 22d N.I. ; and 
Southall, .‘38th foot; Messrs. G. H. Blake, and Macdonald; Masters Arnot, 
Dickson, Burton, and Playfair; Messdames Cab, Playfair, Dickson, Knyvett, 
Sludd, and Hams ; Misses P. Harris, Burton, Studd, Phillips, Allen, and Dick- 
son ; and 3 servants. 

Per Rose from Bengal. Col. W. Cotton, C.B., 14th reg. ; Capts. .1. W. X. 
Turner, 89th N.I. ; and G. Bryant, Inv. E.stab. ; Dr. S. Patterson, 3d Buff's ; 
Wra. Paxton, II. W. Taunton, C. T. Trower, R. H. Matthew, S. Goddard, ami 
Colin Turner, Esqrs. ; Master J. W. Watson ; Lady Toone (died at Sea) ; Mrs. 
Toone. 

Per Tumrrhme from Bombay. Drs. Boyd and Griffiths; Messrs. Kinchant 
and Pilcher ; Messdames Boyd, Griffiths, and Richardson. 

Per Sesostris from Bombay. Capts. Liddell, Bomb. N.I. (died at sea) ; and 
Martin, Country Serv. ; Ena. Rose, 92d foot ; Dr. Conwell ; Assist. -Surgs. H. 
J. Campbell and Duncan ; Hanson Watson, Esq. ; Messrs. Bird and Dowdes- 
well (2); Masteis Davie.-.; Messdames Conwell and Yales (2) ; Misses Con- 
wclls. 
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Abada, Sheik^^ Village of, Notice of, 37. 39. 

Aboo Talib Anecdote of, 31. 

AbydufJ, or ErAraba Medfouti, Sketch of, and «lcsciiptiori of its Antitiuilics, 424. 
Abyssinian Women, Notice of the, 92. 

Aeropolis, The, at Athens, 104. 

Adam, Mr., Monument to the lute, 356'. 

African Caravan of Slaves, Description of, 245. 

Agriculturists in India, State of the, .‘>95. 

Agriculture of the Burmese, 216. 

Aids-de-Camp, Allowances to, 673. 

Air, The Man Silting in the, Death of, i37. 

Akmeem, or Panopolis, Sketch of, 418. 

Albuquerque, Notices of the Campaigns of, 452. 

Alexandria, Account of the City of, 492. 

Allowances in the Bengal Army. On the Unjustifiable, Uediiolions of, 72. 
Almehs, or Public Singers, l*erforniances of the, at Melouai, 45. 

Alport family, Sketch of the, 478. 

Aman, Description of the Territory of, 88. 

rAmerican Manufactures. — Conventional Harrisburg. — East India Monopoly, 399. 
Angenweel, Fort of, Notice of, 292, 

Anglo-Indian College, Examination of, at Calcutta, 565. 

Manners, 471. 

Angria the Pirate, Account of, 291. 293. 

Anj^eva, Sketch of the Island of, 295. 

Annals and Antiquities of llajast’Jian, 368, 505. 

Antaeopolis, City of, Description of the Remains of the, 267. 

Antinoe, Description of the Ruins of, 37. 48. 

Apis, Origin of the worship inJEgypt, disquisition on, 258. 

Arabs, Anecdote of, their obstinacy and ignorance, 417, 

Arab Pirates, Description of a fleet of, 81. 

Aralx, Hospitality and mode of entertainment by the, 429. 499. 602. 

Arabia, Madden’s Travels in, 490. 

Archemoneen, Village of, notice of, 40. 

Army, Retrenchment in the Indian, 361. 

Assassination, attempted, and Suicide, by a trooper, 154. 

Asiatic Journal, Examination of, on the East India and China Trade, 227. 

’ - On Monopoly ,,and a Free Press, 130. 

Aaiatic l^ety, Royal Report of the Committee of Correspondence of the, 313, 
618. 

Atlantisj Island of, a poem, 504. 

Auatrilasia, News from, 574. 

Auditor-General at Madras, Power exercised by, 135. 

Ati, Cravfurd's Embassy to, 21 1. 

• B 

B^ijker’s, tJdpt. Robert, Embassy to Ava, notice of, 213. 

Balbi the Traveller, notice of, 212. 

river of, notice of, 291. 

Bank of Australasia, 576. 

Biirilloao, Pwk^of. notice of, 297. 

Beejapbbr, Great Gun at, 163. 

, tMMid Hergldt VoL 22. 
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Bengal Army, On the unjustifiable leductions in the, 72. 

Bentinck, Lord William, policy of in India, 366. 

Beypour, Town and Biver of, account of the, 466. 

Births, 187, 380, 582. 

Blacks, Conference with the. in ]^evv South Wales, olo. 

Bombay, Voyage from Bushirc to Tduscat, and from thence to, 7J. 

, to Madias and Calcutta, Voyage fiom. No. 1. 291. No. IL 4.)l. 

Borea, Cape, notice of, 292. 

British Aimy in India, Memorial of the, 554. 

British Sword, The, 398. 

Browne, I)i., Death of, 137. . , 1 . 1 - i -i'll U>r 

Buckingham’s Mr., Brogressof, T.abouis in the f o^ntiy • | 

deen, 533. Dundee, 535. Clasgow, 536 1 roposed seat in 1 arliai * I 

540, 549. Speech at the Gland Masonic Dinner, 542. 1 

Buddha, The idol, notice of, 2 21. 

Bull and the Seipent, Worship of, m Kgyiit, 258. 

Burdwau, District of, notice of, its extent and census, 11. 

Buried City, The, ilescnption of, 424. 

Burmese War, Sket.h of, by the Native Court Distoiiogiapher, 223. 

Burinan (’ourt, Usage and etiquette of the, 215. with the 

Burmese, Sketch of the history of the inteicou.se ol Isuiopean travellers with the. 
211. 

Bushire, Plunder of, 1 12. , t i n no 

By-Laws, PrOieedings icgardi'ig, at the India House, 17. . 
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